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THE BIRMINGHAM PLAN OP PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 

On tho 15th of November last a sub-committcc of the six hundred 
of tho Birmingham Liberal Association appear to have agreed to the 
following resolution : — 

That in tho opinion of this meeting it is desirable that local representative 
autlioritios should be empowered to acciuire, on payment of fair compensation, 
on n principle to bo fixed by Parliament, all existing interests in the retail sale 
of intoxicating drinks within their respective districts ; and thereafter, if they 
think tit, to carry on the trade for tho convenienco and on behalf of the inha- 
bitants, but BO that no individual shall have any pecuniary interest in or derive 
any profit from tho sale.*’ 

The wording of the resolution is, perhaps unavoidably, rather 
vague. But this defect, is amply compensated by the very full and 
clear speech of Mr. Chambcrli^jfi. He lays down three proposi- 
tions : first, that the absolute sdppression of drinking is impossible ; 
secondly, that unless we can secure some better regulation of drinking, 
the evils of which we complain will be permanent, and possibly 
extended ; and, thirdly, that this regulation can only be sufficiently 
secured by entrusting the trade to the control of the local authorities. 

It is, of course, this last proposition on which the whole project 
rests. From it Mr. Chamberlain expects these advantages : first, the 
diminution of the number of public-houses ; secondly, a greater ad- 
herence to the law ; thirdly, that the liquor sold will bo pure and 
unadulterated ; fourthly, it is urged on behalf of the plan that it 
would facilitate the making fresh regulations against intemperance, 
if needed. 

To this plan Mr. Chamberlain anticipates there may be three 
objections. First, it may bo said that it is wicked to sell liquor ; 
s^ccondly, that it is wrong to compensate the publjcans; thirdly, 
that those who propose this scheme are entering on ’-a vast specula- 
tion, the end of which no man can see. 

We have placed before the reader the summary of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech, because he seems to have taken considerable pains in 
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itepreparation/and in order that, on a subject of so much importance, 
the reader may have the whole case before him. 

By way of clearing the ground, we may at once point out seTcral 
propositions of Mr. Chamberlain which it is not our intention to 
dispute, We certainly shall not contend that it is possible to put an 
end to drinking altogether — ^we should as soon think of a plan for 
puttmg'an end to eating. Nor are we much moved by the objection 
that it is wrong to enter into the liquor trade, which appears to us 
just as legitimate as any other. Nor yet are we oppressed by the 
objection that it is wrong to compensate a publican from whom you 
take away by force the means by which he cams his bread ; indeed, 
we incline to the opinion that not to do so would be the height of 
tyranny and cruelty. We do not exactly know who the six hundred 
of Birmingham are, but their moral courage must be at least equal 
to the physical daring of the glorious six hundred of Balaklava, if they 
are afflicted with no misgivings at the sight of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
third objection, that “ they are entering on a vast speculation, the 
end of w'hich no man can see.” 

The following was the proposal of Mr. Chamberlain in May last : 
Town councils might be empowered, after giving the usual notice, 
and on payment of a fair compensation based on the average profits 
of the last three years, to acquire all or any of the licenses within 
its jurisdiction, and at the same time the powers possessed by 
licensing justices and licensing committees might bo vested in the 
councils, with an appeal to the High Court of Justice only, and subject 
to the provision that no new license should l^e granted till the pro- 
portion had been reduced to, say, 6nc in five hundred of population. 
Power should be given to the councils to deal with all or any of the 
houses acquired by them in any of the following ways, namely ; (a) 
to abandon them altogether; (d) to' grant such license to the highest 
bidder, under conditions to bo fixed by the council, and for a period 
not exceeding five years ; (c) to carry on the trade in the present 
premises, or in other premises rented or j^urchased for the purpose, 
under the conduct of managers, with remuneration independent of 
the amount of or profits on the sale of intoxicating drinks. • In the 
two last cases the amount received for the sale of licenses or as 
profit from the traffic should be carried to a license fund, to be applied 
as follows : 1. To pay interest on all loans contracted for purchase 
of license or premises. 2. To create a sinking fund to extinguish 
loans in twenty years from date. 3. To pay all costs of management 
and expenses of caring out the Act. 4. To buy up and extinguish 
licenses till the majmum proportion of one in five hundred of tho 
population has been reach^. 5. The surplus (if any) to be used, first 
in 'securing the earlier repayment of the loans contracted till these 
h|||» been entirely extinguished, and then to be carried to the 
cre^t of the education rate and the poor rate in fixed proportions. 
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These were the views of Mr. Chamberlain six months ago. Since 
then it appears that he has modified them in the following parti- 
culars. He gives up the plan of compensating the publicans on the 
profits of the last three years, and leaves the matter wholly to 
Parliament. He discards the idea of granting licenses to any one. 
Thus the plan has grown bolder as it advances to maturity. Instead 
of buying up a part of the public-houses, it is now proposed -to 'buy 
them all, and instead of a fixed principle of valuation, the town 
muBi, be ready to pay whatever a Parliament, in which the publicans 
are by no means without influence, may choose to decide. 

The first observation that occurs to us is that this proposal calls 
upon Parliament to make a new and very serious precedent. The 
granting of powers to take other people^s property has hitherto been 
limited to cases of the clearest and most unquestionable utility,^ 
where the forcible purchase is of land, a kind of property in which 
the public must from its very nature have a kind of dormant joint 
interest with the proprietor. As far as we know, the forcible sup- 
pression of a lawful trade is a proceeding which no English Parlia- 
ment has over been asked to venture on. Even if the good were 
quite certain, it is most probable that Parliament would submit to 
almost anything rather than establish so violent and dangerous a 
precedent. How much more strongly will this be felt when wo are 
asked to take this arbitrary step, not to achieve any certain good,, 
but to try a doubtful and far from promising experiment ! 

But if Parliament may well be expected to feel the greatest 
reluctance to entertain this new and startling question, what shall 
wo say of the town of l}irmingh(iHi, at whoso expense this enormous 
and, os it appears to us, very unpromising experiment is to be tried ? 
To borrow a million of money is no light affair. No one will doubt 
that the rich and prosperous to^ of Birmingham can give ample 
security for a much larger sum ; what we may reasonably doubt is 
whether, even if, which we do not believe. Parliament could be 
induced to give its support to such an experiment, the town would 
exercise the most ordinary prudence if they consented to try it. 

As the complaint is of the number rather than of the quality of 
the public-houses, it seems as unnecessary to buy up the whole in 
order to retrench a part, as it was for Hoti the swineherd to bum 
down his whole hut in order to roast a single pig. We have oftien 
seen persons pull down a small house to build a large one, but this 
is the first occasion on which we have heard the proposition enter- 
tained of pulling down a large house to build a small one. 

The Birmingham Town Council are cutting out for themselves an 
enozmous amount of patronage. As the one publican of the town 
they will have some thousands of lucrative places to give away, 
and to give away to persons who will necessarily become their own 
oonstituents and the electors for the borough. AVe tltey quite sure 
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of their own vir^e P and, if a long and unvaried experience has made 
them secure on that point, con they answer with equal confidence for 
those who may come after them P Have they no fear that tlieir 
well-meant endeavours to invent Birmingham from becoming a sty 
of drunkenness may result^Hurning it into a hot-bed of corruption P 
The object is to restrict th? number of public-houses. In order to 
attain *i^his the Town Council is to go into business as publicans, or 
rather as a single incorporated publican. They will have not merely 
a very large and lucrative patronage, they will be holders of a 
vast and stringent monopoly of their own creating. 

As far as the army of persons dependent on the Town Council go, 
we may reasonably expect a repetition of the American precedent. 
Just as the successful party on the presidential election claim the 
whole patronage of the government as the reward of the victors, so 
it is to be feared will the winning party in the municipal election 
insist upon the patronage as their share of the spoils/' It is said 
that the customers of public-houses will, under the administration of 
the Town Council, obtain better and even cheaper supplies of food 
nnd stimulants. It may be so, but that is not the ordinary experi- 
•ence of those whose unhappy lot it has been to be compelled to deal 
mth monopolies. It is an axiom of political economy that where the 
power of extortion is given, it is sure to be used to the utmost sooner 
or later. In the present case it is assumed that the Town Council 
of Birmingham will never abuse the immense power entrusted to 
them, in fact that they, of all mankind, will exercise monopoly with- 
«out extortion and patronage without corruption. Wo entertain no 
doubt of the purity of the motivei^ with which this project is intro- 
duced. The great mass of mankind are virtuous till subjected to 
severe temptation. But even if the present Town Council of 
Birmingham can answer for themselves, how are they to answer for 
those that will come after them ? They, alas ! will pass away ; but is it 
•quite sure that they will bequeath their virtues to their successors, 
together with the legacy of patronage and monopoly P May not a 
time come, even to Birmingham, when a cry will arise against the 
heavy pressure of the rates P May not some Achitophel arise to point 
out that by an increase in the number of the public-houses a very 
considerable revenue may be raised and the burdens of the rate- 
payers greatly lightened P And if there be found, as assuredly there 
will, an Ahab who will serve Baal a little, there will soon arise a Jehu 
who will serve him much. We are putting no extraordinary case 
but only appealing to the universal experience of mankind. The 
zeal and fervour §Bd disinterestedness of the inventors of a new 
scheme are bu[t faintly transmitted to their successors, and after an 
interval more or less prolonged material interests inevitably prevail. 

Our information as to the proceedings of the body which is to be 
trusted with these* powers, as far as wo know utterly unprecedented 
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in England, is somewhat scanty. We are not told, nor indeed hare 
we the slightest idea, what price the Birmingham Town Council 
intend to put upon their beer and spirits. This is one of the 
especial embarrassments of a monopoliij^;.who has nothing to guide 
him in fixing the price but his own ar0Mniry will. Let us t^e the 
different alternatives that are open to the Town Council. 

Some ardent reformers may say, ^'Make no profit at all, have 
nothing to do with the wages of iniquity.” But this would never be 
endiilrod, for it would imply the payment of the interest of the debt 
out of the rates, which would disgust the wise, and a sale of beer 
and spirits at a cheaper rate in Birmingham than anywhere else, 
which would be a grievous blow to the authors of this movement. 
Shall the Town Council, then, sell at the rate that prevails just out- 
side Birmingham P But this would be too little if it did not pay 
the interest of the debt, and if it more than paid it the disposition 
of the surplus would, as in the case of the Irish Church, raise the 
most difiicult question of all. Will the able and conscientious 
author of the scheme, who is willing to vote for the Permissive Bill, will 
Mr. Chamberlain himself consent to relievo the rates of the town by 
the profits of a traffic for the forcible suppression of which he is, we 
understand, ready to vote ? We have put the question as if the 
Town Council were the only persons concerned or having a voice in 
these questions. But this is very far from being the case. The 
Town Council may shirk the question of profit or no profit in the 
first instance, but the ultimate decision will rest, not with the Town 
Council, but with the rjitepayers. It will not be for them a ques- 
tion of abstruse policy, which tU^y will be content to leave to the 
higher powers. It is a question* on which they will feel the keenest 
interest, either as ratepayers or as consumers ; it is a question on 
which they will believe thems^ves, and as far as the price and 
quality of beer and spirits are concerned, will be excellent judges. 
We are unwilling to underrate the disinterestedness of human, and 
especially of Birmingham, nature, which has inspired her excel- 
lent representative with so much confidence, but we cannot 
dissemble our apprehension that it is only too probable that the 
result of this well-meant movement will be that two parties will be 
formed — the one the votaries of cheap beer, the other claiming that 
the monopoly be strained to the utmost in order to lighten the pres- 
sure of the rates. We do not presume to suggest which party will 
be victorious, but neither wdll, in the long run, have much reason to 
congratulate themselves on their success, whether victory incline to 
the side of drunkenness, or of a grinding and hypocritical monopoly. 
It also appears to us very doubtful whether the consumer, who, it 
must always be remembered, is sure to have a voice potential on the 
matter, will be quite as well pleased as the authors of this scheme with 
the attendance and demeanour of persons who are j^andlt is the glory 
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of tho plan) utterly indifferent to his custom, and have not the slight- 
est wish to see his face within their doors again. Shenstone patheti- 
cally complains that we receive our warmest welcome at an inn r that 
complaint at least will not be heard in Birmingham. The prospects 
of the, consumer are not brilliant, since all that he has to expect from 
the new creation of his chosen leaders and friends is monopoly sea- 
soned hy indifference and incivility. 

These considerations appear to us so serious, that we confess we 
should have been opposed to tho plan even had the objects which it 
proposes been much more important. How much more must we 
object when we find that all that is suggested as the result is — (1) 
that the number of public-houses will be reduced ; (2) that the 
law will be better observed; and (3) that, contrary to the very 
essence of monopoly, tho quality of the provisions and stimulants 
supplied will be better (we do not observe that it is said cheaper) 
under its rule.^ 

It will now be convenient to examine the main assumption on 
which the scheme is founded. 

It is assumed that to reduce the number of public-houses very 
much below what it would be if left to open competition, nay, very 
much below what it is when under the control of magistrates, will 
materially check intemperance. We can have no satisfactory statistics 
on the point, because the experiment of free trade in the retail trade 
of intoxicating liquors has never been tried on a sufficient scale and 
for a sufficient time to furnish us W’ith data on which we can rely. 
We can only reason on somewhat abstract probabilities — a rather 
unsatisfactory ground when issues^so momentous arc to depend upon 
our conclusions. There are, of course, many and various reasons for 
frequenting a public-house ; but the question we have to answer is, 
Are these motives of such a nature that they w^ould exist only in a 
slight degree if the object of desire were not continually before^ 
the eyes of the Wetim? We cannot suppose that, even if the scheme 
were carried out to the fullest extent, the municipality of Birming- 
ham would interpose any very serious interval of time or space 
between the working man and the public-house, or that the munici- 
pality would wish that the public-houses should be purposely made 
inconvenient or disagreeable. Any attempt of the kind would 
inevitably lead to the utter subversion of the whole scheme. Wo 
shall therefore assume that the obstacles which will be interposed 
between the customer and the public-house cannot be of a very for- 
midable or serio^ character. Whether these obstacles will be 
sufficient to keep the man away from a place to which by the suppo- 
sition he would go if such obstacles did not exist, must depend 
upon the degree of repulsion exorcised upon him by his own home 
and the attr^^jji^'of the public-house. If he has a wife who, as is 
too often the case T^th English' women of her class, cooks his feod 
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in a way that makes it almost or altogether uneatable — ^if she is a 
termagant, or a slattern, or a confirmed dawdle — ^the merely lengthen- 
ing the walk to the public-house by two or three minutes will hardly 
decide the point in favour of home. Attraction is still more poweifid 
than repulsion. If the man be of quick and lively temperament, 
keenly relishing and qualified to shine in such society as is ppen to 
him, a warm politician, a managing man in clubs or benefit pieties, 
if he, be a leading member of a trades-union, or, finally, if he has a 
deci^d taste for fermented or spirituous liquors, the lengthening of his 
walk to the public-house will not sensibly diminish his attendance. 
It seems to result from these considerations that the regular attend- 
ance at public-houses will bo little, if at all, interfered with by such 
a diminution of their number as the municipal government would 
be willing, or indeed able, to enforce. The whole advantage of the 
measure, therefore, must consist in the influence in the way of 
attraction and opportunity which would be exercised by the differ- 
ence between the number of public-houses licensed by the magistrates 
under the present plan, and the number that would remain after the 
I^roccss of buying up had been completed. We know of no data by 
whicli the amount of effect produced by this reduction of the number 
of casual visitors can bo estimated. Of course, all those who go to 
I)ublic-housc8 for the purpose of obtaining needful refreshment will 
continue to go ; they are the victims of the system, and, as far as 
they go, furnish an argument against it. We cannot estimate the 
effects of the proposed reduction of the number of public-houses on 
casual tipplers very highly. If, indeed, it were intended that public- 
houses should bo as entirely concealed from public notice as betting- 
houses and places for the receipt of stolen goods, there can be no 
doubt that the ocular temptation to the weaker vessels, to whom to 
sec a public-house and to enteu it are an inevitable sequence, would 
be removed. But it must be remembered that after the Birmingham 
system has been fully developpd, the temptation created by public- 
houses will still exist ; the fish will still continue to be caught, only 
there will be fewer night-lines set for them. It must also be 
remembered that nothing is better established than the fact that 
drunkenness does not at all depend on the number or paucity of 
public-houses as compared with the population. These considera- 
tions appear to reduce the advantage to be gained on behalf of 
temperance to very narrow dimensions, and may not unreasonably 
raise a doubt whether an experiment from which such very mode- 
rate results arc all that con be looked for, is worth making at all. 

I^othing is more remarkable, and to us more unaccountable, than 
the species of fascination which the bare idea of a 'monopoly seems 
to exercise over some minds. It is only thirty yehrs ago that wo 
contrived to emancipate our minds from the monstrous delusion that 
monopoly was the life and soul of industry add cqpimerce. There 
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, are those who still think a goTemment monopoly an oxcellent form 
of taxation, and the great mass of the community who soar superior 
to these Tulgar errors still adhere to their discarded fayourite as an 
excdlent measure of police by tolerating the qualified monopoly 
of the licensing system. Just as in the days of commercial restfic- 
tion the cry always was that the monopoly failed because it was 
not §tpj|pt enough, so is it alleged that all we want is to tromplo 
out the last embers of competition, and to place the supply of a 
considerable amount of the food of the poor in the hands of a single* 
monopolist. We profess ourselves quite unable to understand how 
that which is economically so utterly wrong can be socially so 
entirely right. We had thought that free and unrestricted com- 
petition in the articles they consume was the charter of the poor — 
the only absolute guarantee that can be given them that they shall 
have what they want at the lowest price and of the best quality. 
We do not believe that to deprive the managers of all interest in the 
sale is the way to accomplish this object, and we believe that the 
new monopolists will soon awake to the conviction that they also 
have an interest adverse to the interest of their customers. It would 
be an edifying spectacle to see a municipal, or perhaps a parlia- 
mentary, election turn on the soundness of the municipal beer or tho 
strength of the corporate gin. 

These considerations have led us to inquire whether the first step 
to an improvement does not lie exactly in tho contrary direction. 
It seems to us the vainest thing in the world to suppose that by 
placing a trade on a basis economically false, and therefore morally 
wroiigj you can ever arrive at a good result. You start with an 
injustice; you take away from thd^poor man the only infallible 
guarantee that he will obtain what he wants at the lowest price and 
of the best quality that the price will bear. This you have no right 
to do except in a case of extreme necessity, and that necessity has 
never been and can never be shown. 

In 1854, a Committee of the House of Commons, presided ovor^by 
Mr. Charles Villiers, and on which served Sir George Grey, Lord 
March, Sir J . Pakington, Mr. Beckett, Mr. Sotheron, Mr. Lowe, and 
Mr. Kerr Seymer, agreed to a report to tbe following effect ; that 
there should be one uniform license for the sale of intoxicating 
drinks ; that such license should be issued by the magistrates at 
sessions ; that it should be open to all persons of good character to 
obtain such license, on compliance with certain conditions, and the 
payment of a certain annual sum ; that every person, previous to 
obtaining a licensi^ diould enter into a bond, with two sureties, for 
the observance d£ the conditions ; that the license fee should not bo 
less than £6 nor more than £30, and should be graduated according to 
the population ; tiiat^n case of a conviction the sureties might retira 
Are not thesahettbr and safer lines to work upon then the vesting 
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a monopoly in an elective body^ and thus placing in their hands the 
double temptation of making money so as to lowej; the rates by 
adulteration and overcharge, and jobbing the patronage of managers 
for the purposes of municipal or parliamentary corruption? The 
committee distinguished between the conditions which are nec^sary 
for securing fair play and equality between buyer and seller and the 
regulations which are necessary for the preservation of goo^* grder 
and decorum, and they applied the principles applicable to each. 
As far as the question turned on economical considerations, they 
thought they could not give too much Hberty. As far as the 
question was one of police, they had no objection to the most 
stringent restrictions that could be devised. The distinction is a 
very obvious one, and in its recognition and adoption lies, we are 
persuaded, the only solution of this difficult and interesting question. 

We should not be dealing fairly with this subject if we dis- 
sembled our opinion, that not only is the specific remedy which it is 
proposed to apply quite inadequate, but that it is founded on a 
radical misconception of the real nature of the mischief. We are 
told that agitation on the subject is increasing ; that if we do not do 
something, others will ; and we are reminded of the case of the 
American slaveholders, who lost all because they would not yield in 
time. Agitations are formidable, but only formidable when two things 
combine — some right withheld or some wrong continued which it is 
in the power of the executive or of the legislature to grant or to 
redress. There is nothing of the kind here. We have to deal not 
with a wrong that we can redress, not with a crime which we can 
punish, but with a viee,*an evil jipbit, which is not within the reach 
of the law without an intolerable* inroad on personal liberty. Much 
as mankind suffer from each other’s vices, mankind have come to the 
conclusion that it is better to endure them than to submit to the loss 
of liberty which a censorship would imply. 

If the mind is diseased, it is to the mind that the remedy must be 
applied. Wo are not wholly wanting in this respect. By a general 
system of education we have, we may reasonably hope, offered an alter- 
native to the public-house which we may fairly expect that many will 
adopt, and increased civilisation will react upon those who grew up 
with fewer opportunities of learning. Another auspicious circumstance 
is that we have reformed ourselves. When we think of the example 
which, without the slightest excuse, was set to the poor by our 
ancestors, we should not be too much surprised if the poor are not 
yet clear of the slough in which the rich have not so very long ago 
been wallowing. Grimes and wrongs can be put doii^m at once by 
the strong hand ; habits, especially national habits, ofo the growth 
of years, and wise and moderate men should be content if they see 
causes at work which tend to their ultimate eradication. 

^Bobekt Lowa 
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The greater part of the work of the world is always carried on 
by p^ple who are working well within themselyes, who conld do at 
any given moment far more than they are doing, who could very 
probably do very much more permanently than they are ever likely 
to do — at a cost which they dimly divine and are unwilling to meet. 
In the case of ordinary men and women who have common-place 
work to do^ we accept this tendency without remark, and as we 
decline to study its more accessible manifestations, we are naturally 
confused by its effects upon natures which are raised in different 
degrees by special gifts above the common level. In really great 
men like Goethe, and Milton, and Marlborough, and Wordsworth, it 
impresses us with a welcome sense of power held in reserve ; there 
are others in whom it strikes us as fastidiousness, of which we do 
not venture to complain. We wish that Campbell, or Gray, or 
Leonardo da Yinci had given us more, but the work which such men 
do for us is sx) excellent in its different kinds, that we dare not bid 
them force their gift. When the superiority is less marked we are 
more exacting, •at least when the possessor of the superiority tries 
to find a career in its cultivation. We are severe upon the wasted 
lives of those who have talent enough to begin some work out of the 
common hopefully, and not strength enough to carry them on from 
intention to execution without fatigjio, which often impoverishes the 
work, and yet more often disenchants the worker. Or we insist that, 
up to forty or fifty at any rate, a worker whose first work was good 
shall continue to improve with practice ; we do not reflect that the 
spontaneous activity of the brain, like the spontaneous actirity of the 
muscles, begins to decline very soon after growth is complete, and 
that impressions arc assimilated far more perfectly when th^ are 
not collected with a view to the market. Most of those to whom 
this rule is applied think it hard, most of those who apply it think 
it necessary, though they never dream of applying it to those who 
are very unmistakably above themselves. But there have always 
been those of all degrees of greatness who have applied the rule to 
themselves, who have chosen to live at high pressure, though they 
were not unaware that it is easier and safer to live at low. Men 
so unlike as Raffaelle, and Schiller, and Mendelssohn, and Mozart, 
and Dickens, aud^Kingsley are alike in this, that they gave aU that 
it was in thexp to give, and did all that it was in them to do. We 

(1) ** Charles Kingsl^, his Letters and Memories of his Life.” Edited by his Wife. 
(L^on : H. B. King A Co. 1S76.) 
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may say of some of them that their lives were not worthy of their 
art^ even then we can hardly say that the art was marred by the life. 
Oo^d Mozart have done better P Could Baf^lle have done more ? 
Pure excitements wore out Mendelssohn as fast as less pure excite- 
ments wore out these ; the feverish endeavour of Charles Eingsley 
may have been more spiritual in aim and motive than the more 
feverish industry of Charles Dickens, it was equally deadly jn its 

feel that his widow has chosen the right motto for her 
memorial of him : — 

Sleepo after toyle, port after stormy seas, 

Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please.” 

He said himself in his speech at the Lotus Club, in 1874 : — 

‘'One of the kind wishes expressed for mo is long life. Let anything bo 
asked for me except that. Let us live hard, work hard, go a good pace, get to 
our journey’s end as soon as possible — then let the post-horse get his shoulder 
out of the collar. ... I have lived long enough to feel, like the old post-horse, 
very thankful as the end draws near. . . . Long life is the last thing that I 
desire. It may be that, as one grows older, one acquires more and more the 
painful consciousness of the difference between what ought to be done and what 
can bo done, and sits down more quietly when one gets the wrong side of fifty, 
to let others start up to do for us things we cannot do for ourselves. But it is 
tho highest pleasuro that a man can have who has (to his own exceeding 
comfort) turned down the hill at last, to believe that younger spirits will rise 
up after him, and catch the lamp of Truth, as in the old lamp-bearing race of 
Greece, out of his hand before it expires, and carry it on to tho goal with 
swifter and more even feet.” 

It was only us he neared the wrong side of fifty (or the right) that" 
he became willing to leave tht|igs which he wished done for others 
to do, but from the early years of a singularly happy marriage he 
was strangely familiar with the thought that it would be a blessed 
thing to have it all over. It was with him among the beauties of 
tho Moselle when his enjoyment of them was keenest, as well as 
among the cares of his parish* and the literary labours forced upon 
him by the cares of his family. One almost thinks his craving for 
death when life was most intense was like an ascetic’s craving for 
pain when rapture is at its highest — ^best understood, so far as either 
is intelligible, as the reaction of nature under a perpetual strain. 
Pew who succeed as ascetics would have been happy or useful imder 
tho conditions of ordinary life : one cannot say that of Kingsley ; his 
good-will, his ready sympathies, his quick perception, his fearless- 
ness would have brought him comfortable employment and earned 
him honourable distinction if he had been content to take life at the 
rate of other country parsons. It almost seems as .if it might have 
been so if circumstances had been a little easier— df he had had a 
very moderate amount of private fortune, if he had come into a 
living with a clear income instead of having to spend borrowed 
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money to make the house habitable, and repair in other ways the 
neglect of his predecessor, he might have been able to give more 
scope to his “ favourite occupation of doing nothing,” and to 
avoid to some extent what he disliked most, “ work of any kind.” 
He would still have been a notable observer, a famous fisherman, a 
tellingipreacher, a hearty friend ; he would still have been vehement 
agai^so injustice, or what he thought injustice ; but, as he disciplined 
what was excessive in this vehemence, be might easily have come 
to the conclusion to which most men come — that it is best to do 
one’s own share of the world’s work and leave other people to do 
theirs ; he would have gained something and lost much, and escaped 
much also. 

However this may be, there was much in his disposition as well as 
in his circumstances to mark him out for a strenuous life. He said 
himself, writing in 1865 to Mr. Galton on his book on Hereditary 
Talent : — 

“ We are but the disjecta membra of a most remarkable pair of parents. Our 
talent, such as it is, is altoo;ether hereditar}'. My father was a magnificent 
man in body and mind, and was said to possess every talent except that of 
using his talents. My mother, on the contrary, had a quite extraordinary 
practical and administrative power; and she combines with it, even at her 
advanced age (scvent5’’-nino), my father's passion for loiowledgo, and the 
sentiment and fancy of a young girl/’ 

His father was ordained late in life, having come to the end of 
his career as a Hampshire country gentleman at the age of thirty 
through his guardians’ improvidence and his own. Ho went to read 
for orders at Cambridge, and there became acquainted with Dr. 
Herbert Marsh, then Margaret Professor of liivinity, w^hoso interest 
in German literature he shared. In theology the elder Mr. Kingsley 
was rather of the school of Simeon, hut perhaps we may trace 
Dr. Marsh’s influence in the resolufion with which he stood up for 
geology at a time when a clergyman could not do so without courage. 
The connection bore fruit in other ways : Mr. Kingsley’s first cure 
was in the Fens ; Dr. Marsh, when Bishop of Peterborough, made him 
one of his examining chaplains, and gave him one of his best livings 
to hold for his son, then seventeen. 

Mrs. Kingsley came of a West-Indian family; her father was a 
man of books and science, the intimate friend of Sir Joseph Banks 
and the distinguished John Hunter. At the time of the panic caused 
in Barbadoes by the earthquake wave, and darkness which accom- 
panied the great eruption of the Soufiriere of St. Vincent, he 
opened his window, found it stick, and felt upon the sill a coat of 
powder. ^The vol^too at St. Vincent has broken out at last,’ said 
the wise man, ^Aud this is the dust of it.’ So ho quieted his house- 
hold and his negroes, and went to his scientific books.” 

Charles Kingsley ^as bom at Holne Vicarage, under the brow of 
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Dartmoor, in 1819 : he only remained there six weeks, as his father 
was removing to another curacy in jN’ottinghamshire ; but his mother 
had enjoyed the scenery upon his account as well as her own, and he 
always felt himself a Devonshire man. As a child Kingsley suffered 
more than once from brain fever, and was moved into a haunted 
room at Bamack Bectory, where he heard too many ghosts Aver to 
believe in them in later life, though his imagination was still Uaimted 
by wVat he had experienced or fancied. In 1864, he gave the 
following characteristic Tatiomk of the matter to Mrs. Francis 
Pelham 

“My Deab Alice, — Of Button Cap — ^Le lived in the great north room at 
Barnack (whore 1 was not born). I knew him well. He used to walk across 
tlio room in flopping slippers, and turn over the loaves of books to find the 
missing deed whereof he had defrauded the orphan and the widow. He was an 
old rector of Barnack. Everybody hoard him who choso. Nobody over saw 
him ; but in spite of that ho woro a fiowerod dressing-gown, and a cap with a 
button on it. I never hoard of any skeleton being found ; and Button Cap’s 
history had nothing to do with murder, only with avarice and cheating. 

“ Sometimes ho turned cross and played Polter-geist, as the Germans say, 
rolling the barrels in tho cellar about with surprising noise, which was 
undignified. So ho was always ashamed of himsolf, and put them all back 
in thoir places before morning. 

“I suppose ho is gone now. Ghosts hate mortally a certificated national 
schoolmaster, and (being a vain and poovish generation) as soon as people give 
up believing in thorn, go away in a huff— or perhaps some one had been laying 
phosphoric paste about, and he ate thereof and ran down to the pond, and 
drank till ho burst. He was rats. 

“ Your affectionate Uncle, 

“ C. Kingsley.” 

When he was four years old^ Kingsley preached his first sermon, 
which his mother wrote down* and showed to Bishop Marsh, who 
told her to keep it. Some sentences are prophetic of his later teach- 
ing. Honesty has no chance dgainst stealing. . . Nobody can tell 
how the devil can be chained in hell. ... If humanity, honesty, 
and good religion fade, we can to a certainty get them back by being 
good again. Religion is reading good books, doing good actions, 
and not telling lies and speaking evil, and not calling their brother 
Fool and Baca.” The first poems, composed eight months later, 
are less remarkable, and as a schoolboy his tastes and character were 
more conspicuous than his abilities. When he was eleven his parents 
had settled for five years at Clovelly, after a halt of ten months at 
Ilfracombe : he was sent to a preparatory school at Clifton (where ho 
saw the Bristol riots, which scared him into strong Toryism), and 
thence to tho grammar-school at Helston, then under the Bev. 
Derwent . Coleridge, where he became intimate with B. Cowl^ 
Powles, who contributes some interesting letters and recollections. 
Ilis translations into English verse were good, he worked fitfully at 
classics and mathematics, geologized eagerly, and botanized with 
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passion ; he had much information^ which his schoolfellows had not, 
and was accordingly unpopular, because, without intending to snuh 
them, he produced the effect. Moreover, though he was strong and 
, aotive, he was not expert at gomes of any kind ; on the other hand, 
he bqre pain wonderfully, and excelled in all feats that required 
nerve ^d daring. At the age of fifteen be composed much poetry 
in vciTs^ and prose, of which Mr. Powlcs has preserved some interest- 
ing specimens: one called Hypotheses Hypochondriaese, on the 
death of a certain young lady, who, it appears, did not die, is inverse, 
and contains a good deal of observation of Devonshire landscape, 
and innocent Syronic sentiment, forcibly and musically expressed ; 
the other. Psyche, a rhapsody,* probably refers indirectly to the 
same occasion ; Psyche seeks love through the world and only finds 
it in God, and when she is gone the world misses her. He had come 
now to take an interest in the love of others, if not to have a serious 
love of his own : his interest showed itself characteristically in eager 
advice to his schoolfellow; he bids him teach her a love of nature. 
Stir her imagination, and excite her awe and delight by your 
example. . . . Teach her to love God, teach her to love nature.*^ 
He had already views on art, and, as Mr. Powles reminds us, it was 
not the fashion for boys to have views on art forty years ago. Ilis 
views were perhaps as enlightened as Shelley^s; he thought Vandyke 
and Murillo the most exquisitely poetical of all painters, while 
Bubens was magnificent but terrible. 

Hitherto his life had been happy, except for the shock of his 
brother Herbert’s death ; but the change in 18?i0 from ClovcUy to 
Chelsea, and from Helston to KiugU College, was anything but a 
welcome one. He found clerical society, into which his family were 
naturally thrown, intolerably ** shoppy ; ” all the details of parish work 
were disgusting to his boyish fastidiousness and his aristocratic pre- 
judices. He had no relaxation that suited him, except the society of 
one or two acquaintances, no exercise except the tramp from Chelsea 
to the Strand, and from the Strand to Chelsea. It is not surprising 
that he overworked himself in a way that ho remembered as long as 
he lived, with perceptible injuiy to his health, and more serious 
injury to the tone of his mind. 

He was well prepared when he went to Cambridge, and obtained 
a scholarship at Magdalene in his first year ; but the curriculum was 
thoroughly distasteful to him at the time, though, when he came to 
lecture on the School of Alexandria, he had argued himself into 
admiration of the discipline against which he had rebelled. The 
reaction was not lopg delayed ; he was his own master if he dared to 
be, and he had never known the fear either of man or of more than 
man as a motive for obedience. He was always, indeed, a dutiful 
8cm, but his respect for his father’s person took the form> even in 
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later life, of holding that his father’s opinions had never ^veh his 
abilities fair play- The disease of emancipation/’ which few clever 
young men escape^ unless they are very modest and their elders very 
wise, attacked him in its severest form. He disbelieved almost aU 
that he had been taught, and then was distressed at not knowing 
what to believe. He neglected his work and gave himself up to 
wild sports in the Fens, which then presented much of the ojfeak 
picture^ueness that ho has immortalised in his prose idyls. He 
was very popular, but not very sociable, as few of his contemporaries 
cared for such strenuous amusements, and sowed their wild oats 
without so much heart-searching. 

On July G, 1839, on a visit to Oxfordshire, Kingsley met his 
futm*e wife, Fanny, the daughter of Pascoe Grenfell and Georgiana 
St. Leger, his wife. Some fifteen years afterwards he said, " That 
was my real wedding day.” At first this only intensified the crisis. 
Circumstances seemed to give the lover very little hope ; in intervals 
of recklessness Kingsley thought of joining the prairie hunters, a 
scheme which he remembered when he travelled across America in 
1873, when ho met his brother. Dr. Kingsley (of whom, as of his 
other brother, we hear very little), in Colorado. But from the first, 
the influence of a pure and passionate attachment told. Mrs. 
Kingsley has naturally felt that the time has not come to tell the 
whole story ; we have to read between the lines ; and, after all, we 
cannot be sure how much of autobiography there is in the story of 
Lancelot and Argemone. The conjecture that there is something 
would force itself upon us, even if Mrs. Kingsle^ did not suggest it by 
comparing her husband *to his owu Lancelot. From some allusions 
to the period in his later letters. It would seem that there was a time 
when Lancelot was more nearly inclined to agree altogether with 
Argemone than Argemone knew.* The nearest approach to an admis- 
sion is a letter of December, 1840, where he says, “ If I over believe 
Christianity, it will be in that* spirit in which you believe in it. 
There is no middle course between deism or the highest and most 
monarchical system of Catholicism. Between the two I waver.” A 
letter of the next month explains his deference to her judgment - 

** How I envy, as a boy, a woman’s life at the corresponding age — so free 
from mental control as to tho subjects of thought and reading — so subjected to 
it as to the manner and tho tone ! We, on the other hand, are forced to drudge 
at the acquirement of confessedly obsolete and useless knowledge, of wom-out 
philosophies, and scientific theories long exploded — ^while our finer senses and 
our conscience are either seared by sensuality, or suffered to run riot in 
imagination and excitement, and at last to find every woman who has made 
even a moderate use of her time, far beyond us in true philosophy.” 

In Jime, 1841, he wrote of Tract 90 — 

** Whether wilful or solf-deoeived, these men are Jesuits, taking the oath to 
the Artioles with moral reservations which allow them to explain them away 

Murperh Jn PubBe UkiWi 
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in senses utterly different from those of their authors. All the worst doctrinal 
features of popery Mr. Newman professes to believe in.” 

The nearest approach to a relaxation of this harsh judgment is to be 
found in a letter of 1865 to Maurice, where he says, The Tract 90 
argument was quite fair — its author could have ^md it fairly.^* 

But although he rejected the system so impetuously, it came very 
neai^ io dominating him ; he never lost the sense of what he owed it, or 
of what he had inferred from it, and it is just here that the narrative 
fails us. Ejngsley’s courage made his letters at the time the expres- 
sion ^of his resistance, and not of the concessions which were half 
involuntary. The indication we get from a letter of his early 
married life, in which he says to his wife, Was it not better and 
more poetical in my sorrow to use mortification than to behovrl 
the moon” in verse. One is reminded of Argemone sleeping 
upon the ground in sympathy with the distress of Lancelot. The 
truth of the matter we suspect is as follows. Kingsley’s muscles 
and senses were far more vigorous than the rest of his constitution : 
looking only to his strength, he was fit for an athlete ; looking only 
at his temperament, ho was fitter for a monk. His brain, or his 
personality, as we may choose to phrase it, was steadily on the i^ide of 
the robust and active element, but was never impervious to the other. 
Hence all who were really intimate with him were struck by the 
union of the most exquisite tenderness with a manliness that often 
seemed aggressive. Hence, too, his personal predilection for mystical 
writers, even when he felt bound to protest against what he thought 
&eir demoralising quietism. Hence, too, one is tempted to guess, an 
impulse to complete his conversion by renouncing his love, an im- 
pulse which may have been the stronger because the sense of un- 
worthiness, which is to be found in all true lovers, was very strong 
in him. It is hard not to suspect some personal animosity in his 
reprobation of the depreciation of wedded love which for him was the 
one damning sin of asceticism. 

Another consequence of Kingsley’s constitution was extreme 
intdlectual impatience. The importunate muscular energy which 
made mental application in itself a penance, became comparatively 
manageable by the help of tobacco, which he learned to prize at 
Oambridge, though we find that when he had long been a hard- 
working country parson, he could not work at writing when the 
weather interfered with energetic exercise. But the exuberant 
vitality asserted itself in another way — ^he threw himself readily 
into 1 ^ combative attitude and condemned before he understood. After 
reading teii lines ot Palmer on the Church, he was sure that the book 
was too sophistical and dangerous for his correspondent to read 
ux^til she could read it with him, and was ready to convict the 
mtations of the Tract writers'' of bad faith on the strength of the 
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counter-citations of Dean Goode. This, of course, was in his salad 
days, when he was green in judgment, and thought Salisbury Cathe- 
dral a monument of elegant soul-crushing austerity ; but years after 
he seriously maintained that the successful activity of the clergy 
promised jiothing for the permanence or prosperity of the Establish- 
ment, unless the Church comprehended the necessity of an alliance 
with Amoldism, because, “ as we who know history know,’’ the; last 
fifty yoars before the Reformation were full of just the same superficial 
activity and improvement, the proof being, that during those years 
the fashion of founding colleges of priests, instead of monasteries, 
came in, and tliat many churches were built in Somersetshire. 

Kingsley’s leanings to democracy seem to have come from Carlyle, 
whose French Revolution and Past and Present did much to decide 
him to take orders. Oddly enough, he was introduced to Carlyle’s 
writings by the same influence as that which led him back to com- 
parative orthodoxy ; but one must not forget that Carlyle has done 
so much to rehabilitate the past, that those who wished to restore it 
might for a time mistake him for an ally, lie influenced Kingsley 
on two sides : he familiarised him with the conception w'hich he and 
many since have taken for an evangel, though Schiller formulated it 
as a pis allvr, 

“ Dio Wclt-geschichtc is das Wclt-gcrioht.” 

He fumiliarisod him, too, with the belief that every privilege had to 
be justified, and could not claim to be respected simply because it 
was there. Besides, the theory of democracy was in the air. 
Kingsley vras impressed, like, JJe Tocqueville, by the growing 
power of large masses of the ’ proletariate and the growing dis- 
organization of what remained of the old hierarchical system. 
Like De Tocqueville, he was slow to perceive that the proletariate 
was completely incapable of wielding the same extent of powei* 
that the chiefs of the old order had possessed, and that consequently 
the old directing classes would be able to retain indefinitely large 
powers of obstruction at any rate, and were likely to be reinforced at 
various points by the egotism of a parrvnu oligarchy. Nor was it 
then so clear os now how small a proportion of the proletariate is 
capable of anything like sustained political passion, and Kingsley’s 
illusions were more pardonable because he lived through the Chartist 
agitation and Wig Revolution of 1848 before he was thirty. There 
was another more personal and more honourable reason for Kingsley’s 
illusions in the fact that he was able to make friends of uncultivated 
people without any painful effort of condescension, a gift which is 
probably becoming rarer and rarer among the cultivated, while it 
tends increasingly to consign its possessors to a not wholly enviable 
eminence as “ trusted friends and advisors of the working classes.” 

VOL, XXI. N.s. c 
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Bvcrflley was moreover a democratic parish of “ heth croppers/* 
hereditaiy poachers on Windsor Forest and other preserves in the 
neighbourhood, and surrounded by commons ivhich helped to niain-^ 
tain their independence in more innocent ways. 

He went there six months after taking his degree, i|hich was 
better ^than his friends had expected. For the last year he had read 
steadily, and for the last six months violently; his mind had 
recovered its tone as a result of so much exertion conscientiously, 
though, as he thought at the time unproiitably, applied ; and though 
his letters of the time arc full of awestruck humility about himself, 
deepened by a mystical estimate of the clerical office, one is struck 
by the unhesitating tone in which ho advises his friends on the 
gravest subjects often when dead tired in body or mind, or both, as 
he tells his correspondents frankly. ♦ 

His life at Eversley at first was full of hardship ; he was only 
curate, there were no gentry in tho parish, he lived in a cottage, 
working hard, faring hard, chopping wood for exercise, one might 
almost say for recreation, reading historical and unhistorical lives of 
saints and famishing for intellectual intercourse. For part of the 
time he had the farther trial of being cut off from all communica- 
tion with his future wife, and nothing in the whole narrative of his 
life becomes him better than this passage in it : — all Ihe letters to 
his betrothed, including the letter of farewell on the eve of a parting 
— ^which for all that cither knew might last for life — ai’c full of 
obstinate thanksgiving, he is so far from claiming pity that he will 
not even give it. With him, love is enough, for eternity will make 
amends for time. Jfor was there anything in his faith to depre- 
ciate this life and its duties ; his very ground for hcHeviiig that the 
law of perfection wus binding here was his immovable confidence in 
its transcendental fulfilment there, and although his love to the law' 
doubtless sustained the confidence, the coiifidencc deepened the love ; 
it is a common experience which deserves more attention than it has 
received, that most men abandon thcii' wishes when the beKefs 
which those wishes have suggested api)e:ir to break down. 

As the period of separation to which .Kingsley had assented drew 
to a close, the prospects of the lovers brightened. Ho received the 
offer of a more desirable curacy, and their engagement was sanc- 
tioned. Before he went lo Pimiierne, the rector of Eversley hud 
absconded, and the parishioners wisely exerted themselves to secure 
Eingaley as his successor. Ills brief stay at Pimpeme brought him 
into contact with S. O. O., who was deep in statistics and abuses, 
and the conditiod of the Dorsetshire farm-labourer, not cheerful 
now, was mora than disheartening then, as Kingsley wrote : * What 

is the use of my talking to hungry paupers about heaven ? Sir,’ as 
my clerk said to me yesterday ; ^ there is a weight on their hearts. 
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und they care for no hope and no change, for they know they can 
bo no worse off than they are/ ” At Eversley the task was less 
overwhelming. found a Idndly people, civil an*d grateful for 

notice, and as yet wholly uninjured by indiscriminate almsgiving/’ 
His regular house* to-house visiting conquered them. If a 'man 
or woman wero suffering or dying, ho would go to them five or six 
times a day — and night as well as day — ^for his own heart’s sakb as 
well as ibr their soul’s sake.” His only recreation was fishing; he 
would not shoot because the population were poachers; he could not 
afford to hunt, though latterly he sometimes followed the hounds on 
an old hack, but from the beginning his knowledge and love of 
horses and dogs won the hearts of the stablemen and whippers-in of 
Sir John Cope’s hounds. “ When the first confirmation after his 
induction was given out in church, and he invited all who wished to 
be confirmed to come down to the rectory for weekly instruction, 
the stud groom, a respectable man of five-and-thirty, was among the 
first to come, bringing a message from the whips and stablemen to 
say that they had all been confirmed once, but if Mr. Kingsley 
wished it they would all be happy to come again.” 

While Kingsley was bringing Eversley into some approach to 
order, it was daily becoming more apparent how far England was 
from being safe and orderly. It is very dlificult to realise how 
menacing the clouds seemed which gathered and passed without 
bursting, but tliirty or forty years ago nearly all thoughtful 
observers seem to have been convinced that heroic measures of some 
kind, something like a^ .national reformation, a conversion to puri- 
fied feudalism — or Christian soc^ism, or socialism without Chris- 
tianity, or strict Benthamism and Malthuslanisnr — ^were indispensable 
if England was to be saved from final ruinous decay, or at any rate 
from a bloody revolution. There has been no national conversion, 
no general adoption of heroic remedies. The only radical change 
has been the adoption of free trade in corn, and England at the 
present moment is as safe and prosperous as any nation has ever 
been, and may look forward reasonably and soberly to going on 
from good to better by the diffusion of an interest daily less fitful, 
because more intelligent in the application of very unheroic remedies. 
This interest is still kept up by the devotion of a minority, very far 
from unheroic, who impress upon the majority the importance of 
always doing a little in the right direction. At the beginning of 
the movement it was natural tliat this minority should have their 
whole minds set upon the need for fundamental change, and should 
gather into little groups with the object of the applica- 

tion of heroic remedies on a small scale, not having yet learnt 
from experience the beneficent effect ^of unheroic remedies largely 
applied. 
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One of these groups gathered round the late Mr. Maurice, and 
Kingsley was for some ten years one of its most active and influen- 
tial members, more influential and more active perhaps than the 
titular chief, for we are inclined to think that Mr. Maurice’s part in 
the battle (a very real part,'sinco it sustained his followers) w'as to 
lift up his hands on tlie mountain. For Kingsley himself these 
years were the most fruitful of his life, the years of his most decisive 
activity as a parson and politician, as an author and as a director 
of souls. The}^ were }^ears also of conflict which astonishes us by 
its violence. The crust of prejudice or principle w'hich still held 
the old order together was very thin, as is shown by the ease with 
which it has yielded to the dissolvent influences of the last ten 
years ; but those who thirty years ago were struck w'ith the menac- 
ing instability of a fabric already undermined found the shell still 
cruelly hard. It was this sense of isolation, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, w’hich made Kingsley take the 
noni^de~})htme of Parson Lot in his w’ritings addressed to w'orking-mcn ; 
he felt himself a solitary ineffectual preacher of repentance in a 
city w'hich deserved to be rained upon with fire and brimstone. 
The tone of his addresses one thinks ought even then to have given 
little offence to Conservatives. The main burden of his teaching was 
that working-men must emancipate themselves from the tyranny of 
their own vices before they could be emancipated from the tyranny 
of bad social arrangements ; that they must cultivate the higher 
elements of a common humanity in themselves before they could 
obtain their share in the heritage of national civilisation. II(‘ 
consistently discouraged every appr^ch to illegality or violence, and 
on the memorable 16th of April he and his associates worked us 
hard as the Duke of Wellington to keep the peace, lint the great 
body of the respectable and orthodox regarded it as a crime in a 
beneficed clergyman to enter into amicable intercourse for any 
purpose whatever with revolutionists, especially when he admitted 
that the revolutionists had grievances, and stated those grievances 
with as much emphasis as if he had been prepared to join in 
revolutionary action. The role of Mentor is always thankless, and 
Kingeley had more than his share of its trials and less than his 
share of its rewards and consolations, such as they arc. From first 
to last, too, he felt for his clients rather than with them ; their 
wrongs made his blood boil, but their aspirations hardly made his 
heart beat higher. There is little in his letters, or the recollections 
of his associate^ to show that he admired the working-men leaders 
with whom he came in contact ; there is a good deal to deepen the 
impression made by Alton Locke, that he was often struck by their 
absurd pretentiousness and unreality. An agitation in which 
members of different classes meet, is generally a happy hunting- 
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ground for kme of the most worthless members of both, and 
Kingsley* had, as Mr. Hughes tells us, all the fastidiousness of an 
aristocrat, and disliked all wilful eccentricity. In every-day life he 
appreciated the comfort of undress quite sufficiently, but it shocked 
him to be associated with men, one of whom was capable of attend- 
ing an important deputation in plush gloves. Then, too, if the 
leaders, with their theories of popular sovereignty, went beyond 
him, went beyond the mass of the rank and file in the extent of 
the sohial reconstruction he desired. To his mind the principles of 
association and competition stood in sharp contrast, with nothing 
very solid or visible between. The ideal of English artisans has 
"always been ‘^a fair day's wages for a fair day's work;" not to 
get rid of masters, but to agree with them on customary terms, 
subject to equitable revision from time to time. But Kingsley's 
ideal was that working men should unite to be their own masters. 
The establishment of such an association is the conclusion to 
which he Avorks up in his famous pamphlet on the distress in th 3 
tailoring trade. When the association failed (partly by bad work- 
manship, and partly, no doubt, because, when the glut of cheap 
Irish labour ceased, the ordinary trade got back to a comparatively 
Avholcsome state), and when other associations failed too, Kingsley 
saw nothing for the working classes to do but to ‘‘sit and consider 
themselves." In many respects he Avas twenty or thirty years ahead 
of his contemporaries, but he agreed with the economists in seeing 
only the fiiilures of trades’ unions, and the waste of unsuccessful 
contests, and in leaving out of sight the promise of future victory 
and the barriers already raised against oppression. 

But no divergence of views and no fastidiousness of taste were 
alloAved to interfere with his labours for the good cause : by the end 
of 1848 he had worked himself ’to a standstill. He had published 
the Sf{inf\s Tra(/C(If/, and Avritten Yeast in “ Fraser," and worked 
hard all the time at Eversley and among the Chartists, and at 
the Queen’s College for AA^orking men, to say nothing of some 
A’^ehcraent and elaborate letters of spiritual adA’ice. 

While resting at Ilfracombe the idea of Alton Locke came to 
him. It dcA'cloped itself with so much freshness and clearness, 
that he accepted it as an inspiration from above, and prayed against 
spoiling it. It is an adAunce upon Yeast in cA’^ery way ; one does 
not feel, as in Yeast, that the story is arranged simply to give the 
hero occasions for talking trenchantly of matters which he does not 
understand ; and it is an artistic gain that the writer is idealising 
his obscrA’ation rather than his experience. Both .being written 
at a red heat, are far superior to his first work. The Tragedy of 
St JElizaleth, which represents the outcome of years of reading 
and meditation. Ever since leaAung Cambridge he had contem- 
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{dated writing her lifei and that of St. Theresa as a pendant, to exhibit, 
* sus he supposed, the twofold aspect of the ascetic ideal upoif the prao* 
tical and the contemplatiye side. The half of the scheme that was 
executed shows that a poem with a purpose ought not to be too 
elaborate. The historical appreciation is falsified throughout ; it was 
not Conrad, but the Democrats whom he burnt, that were Manichees ; 
St. Elizabeth did not find Conrad^s yoke heavy because it came 
between her and her home, but because she was naturally unmetho- 
dical, and took a childlike pleasure in giving. Montalcmbcrt 
belfevcd in her far more implicitly than £ingsley, but he lets us see 
far more clearly that if she had not been a saint she would have been 
a goose. 

Though Yeast was written first, it did not appear as a book 
till 1851, and in the interval he had formed and discarded plans for 
a second and third parts. In one, Luke, Claude, and Lancelot were 
to work out the ecclesiastical, pagan, and naturalist tendencies in 
art, and the result of the last experiment was to be Tregarva's conver- 
sion from Puritanism to an appreciation of art among other good 
gifts. In the other, Argomone was to undertake the regeneration of 
^Vhitefoord, and to fail until guided by Lancelot into the true gospel 
of the time. When Yeast did appear, it was a signal for a 
storm : the purpose of the book had been deliberately left to the 
reflection of the reader, and though this, when discovered, was 
edifying, or at worst unobjectionable, the tcnij^er and method of the 
book must have seemed objectionable enough ; besides which, the 
doctrines that moral and spiritual life has {^physiological basis, and 
that good comes out of evil whh?h practically would not come 
without, never easy of digestion, appeared doubly oflfcnsive in an 
author who had nothing positive to suggest, and proclaimed the 
religious and intellectual bankruptcy of the existing system. The 
Quardiaris review” was of a kind which the author was almost 
justified in meeting with the compendious retort of Father Valerian 
‘‘ J^lentiris impudentissime.’’ 

There was a longer interval before the appearance of llypatiay 
which wus undertaken partly as a business speculation, like all 
the W”ritings wrhich follow”cd it. After completing the first draft 
of Ymstj ho had more than half agreed to give up novel- 
writing: he was busy w'ithout it, and though what ho called his 
^^bless^ habit of intensity” doubled his working pow”cr, it was 
no guarantee against exhaustion. But silence was a real difiiculty 
to a man whose^oonvictions were energetic and singular, and Alton 
Locke had brought money — ^whieh ivas wanted. He decided to 
take a curate to have time for writing, and a pupil or pupils in order 
to find funds to pay a curate. Uypatia was written con amorc; in 
one of his letters while the work was in progress, he calls her *^a 
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little darling/’ which is a stronger sign of paternal a&ction than he 
bestowed on either of the later novels which have the meUowness ^ 
of over-ripe fruit, or even upon The Water Babies, his last great and 
spontaneous success. 

Before the publication of Sypatia, Kingsley was mainly occu- 
pied with saniiary reform, a subject forced upon him by the 
epidemic of cholera in 1849, by the unhealthy state of his own parish, 
and bv his discoveries in the worst parts of London, and also by the 
perception that the social problem was too large to attack as a whole, 
and that in pressing for the necessity of pure air and pure water, the 
risk of premature and doubtful theories was less than in dealing 
with political or economical problems. Even in Alton Locke he 
had expressed a wish that the working classes would adjourn their 
political aspirations altogether in favour of social reforms, and in 
October, 1850, we find him writing to Maurice : — 


“ All ray old roots are tearing up ono by one ; and though I keep a gallant 
* front ' before the Charlotte Street 2>oople (Council of Association), little they 
know of the struggles within me, tho lariness, the terror. Pray for me ; I 
could lie down and cry sometimes. A poor fool of a fellow, and yet feeling 
thrust uiion dll sorts of great and unspeakable paths, instead of being left in 
])caco to classify butterflies and catch trout.” 


The same month ho wrote to Mr. J. M. Ludlow about the 
Christian Socialist, whoso epitaph he was to write in June 9, 1852, 
with wonderful eagerness and hopefulness urging that the contri- 
butors should not write down to the working classes in any way, but 
pour out their whole souls in a truly democratic spirit, treating their 
readers as ripe for the highest teaching that it was well to attempt to 
lay before any section of the nation. While he grudged no efforts 
and no risks, Kingsley was always on his guard against the prudery 
of equality, in which ho recognised another disguise of his lifelong 
enemy, the spirit of asceticism. He resented theories which called 
men to give up beer and tobacco, or meat, as he resented tho theory 
which called men to give up marriage. Ho would have agreed with 
HobespiciTc that atheism was an aristocratic vice, and he hold that 
asceticism was aristocratic too. The ascetic claims for himself a 
prmlcgcd position in the next life, and is often at once the parasite 
and the patron of all who have reached a privileged position in this. 
Kco-Platonic spiritualism was of course aristocratic too — it crushed 
our common nature in the interests of a special culture only acces- 
sible to the few, and from this point of view the w'riter was justified 
in regarding IL/patia as a democratic book, though to the un- 
initiated reader the democratic tendency is not very apparent. 

Hypatia is a brilliant attempt to apprehend imaginatively the 
life of a period which could not yet be apprehended scientifically ; 
its success marks something of a tuming-p 9 int in Kingsley’s 
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career: hitherto his reputation had been that of a party chief; 
* Sypaiia gave him reputation of a wider and more peaceful 
kind, at a time when the struggle in which ho had been engaged 
was dying away, partly by the desertion of the combatants and 
partly by the abatement of the national distress. Hencefor- 
ward, we may say that to reconcile the Church and Democracy 
was •only a secondary object with him, his primary object was 
to reconcile science and the creeds. From the beginning the fear of 
materialism had haunted him, and he had already endeavoured to 
meet in Phaeton the floating doubts in which he rightly discerned 
the vanguard of a systematic assault upon all that has hitlierto been 
recognised as religion. He has the merit of having anticipated the 
line of defence which apologists arc still endeavouring to fortify : ho 
insisted upon the dynamic and spiritual element in nature, feeling 
sure that most men, if they can be persuaded to dwell upon it, will 
find it easiest to conceive in the traditional anthropoiiiorphic way. Ho 
also was one of the earliest to adopt a sophism which is rapidly get- 
ting accredited as a truism, that wc ought to admire the bcneficonco 
of an order carried on under stable conditions, which wc discover by 
the bad effects of neglecting them. Hypatia, like most of his 
early eflbrts, was followed by an illness which necessitated a pro- 
longed residence in Devonshire, to which wc owe or iho 

mders of the Shore ^ which, oddly enough, is not enumerated in the 
chronological list of his writings placed at the end oi‘ the second 
volume of the memoii s. 

In other ways the years from 18'i2 to LSpf) were happy years for 
Kingsley. When the strain of the» struggle for social reform was 
lightened, he overflowed in boyish* gaiety to his fellow- workers, 
especially to Mr, Hughes. All the letters and verses connected with 
their fishing expedition to Snowdon m 18oG arc among the very best 
things that Kingsley either did or insinrcd ; to be appreciated as 
they deserve they should be read at length — tho riotous animal 
spirits let loose arc contagious ; but if one tries to select samples 
they are apt to be as insipid as bubbles if one could catch them from 
an effervescing spring. 

By January, 1857, Kingsley had completed Wedtrard Ho! and 
Two Tears •A.yo, the two most popular of his novels, and was 
able for the first time for three years to pass the winter at home. 
He began to bo sought by persons of maturcr years and better-fixed 
position than the young men who having shared the perplexities 
expressed in Yeast and Alton Lochr, had found it natural to carry 
their troubles to i writer who had dared to avow the like. 

The tragedy .of the Indian Mutiny was a great shock to one whoso 
happiness was so dependent on confidence in the order of the 
universe, and he missed one great pleasure in 1857, because when 
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His friends proposed to Him to go to tHe Art-Treasures’ ExHibition at 
MancHesteri He could not resolye to tear Himself away from a sick 
parishioner who would have missed His daily vi^ts. His Health 
suflered again from confinement and over-exertion, and was not 
restored by a tour in Yorkshire which he undertook in view of a 
novel on the « Pilgrimage of Grace.” The novel was partly written, 
but abandoned under the impression that it was degenerating into 
twaddled Ho resolved to rest altogether, and to seek a new direc- 
tion forAiis acti\'ity. When asked his opinion on Manscl’s Bampton 
Lectures, ho replied that ho had not read them and hardly knew 
whether he should ; he had made up his mind on the subject and 
did not want to be disturbed, and thought that Manscl appeared to 
be making the mistake of regarding the divine action as conditioned 
by time.^ For himself ho was going to repair his rcsourees and 
tlicn renew the attack on the side of physical science. 

The course of events seconded this resolution : no one was more 
sensitive than Kingsby to the great changes produced in the intel- 
lectual atmosjjhcro by the appearance within a couple of years of 
JCssays and Ilcvicws, Darwin’s Origin of Species, and Mill’s 
Essay on Liberty. They did not affect him to the same extent or 
in the sumo direct ion. Jlill’s essay simply filled him with unreserved, 
unreflecting, perhaps unfruitful sympathy ; Darwin’s great work 
moved him far more powerfully : ho was more convinced than ever 
that natural scieiieo was the subject of the day; he accepted Mr. 
Darwin’s method and the great body of his facts with one charac- 
teristic reserve. lie had no objection to the principle of evolution, 
but he could not apply it without precaution to ourselves ; he thought 
it of the two more likely that existing anthropoid apes are degenerate 
men, than that men were the perfected descendants of extinct anthro- 
poid apes. When the controversy between Huxley and Owen about 
the hipj3ocampus minor was at its height, Kingsley attended the 
British Association and produced an amusing squib, which Mrs. 
Kingsley has done well to reprint, in which he calls Lord Dundreary 
of all people to pronounce judgment upon the knottj' point. He 
could not biing himself to enter into such questions seriously ; the 
excitement about them only convinced him the more of the value of 
the arcanum which Cardinal Manning and Mr. St. George Mivart are 
so fond of pressing on an ungrateful world — the old Greek doctrine 
that the different kinds of bodies are constituted by different kinds of 
souls. A conviction of this kind is obviously too deep to be affected 
by ordinary arguments or discoveries of detail ; on these, too, Kingsley 
felt inclined to form opinions of his o^vn, and, considering how eagerly 
ho followed the course of investigation, one cannot ajccuse him of 

(1) It was charactoristie of Kingsley to feel that the high value ho put upon meta- 
physical distinctions dispensed him from giving much thought to metaphysics. 
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presumption for conjecturing inter alia tliat ^^mimicry^^ among butter- 
i^es mi^ht be due to hybri^sm, especially as he was always ready 
to admit upon‘co|ppetent authority that the facts were against him, 
with the ready saving clause that they were much more wonderful, 
than his own theory. 

If the great impulse which Mr. Darwin gave to popular interest 
in natural science carried Kingsley forward in a direction of his own, 
the great shock given to prejudice by the publication of Essays 
and Beviews carried him rather back. The mere fact that others 
had gone beyond him was enough alone to give him rank os a 
moderate. Moreover ho sincerely disapproved of the boldness of the 
essayists; he held that, whatever they might assert, they were 
responsible for each other. lie w'ished the book had never boon 
published ; he wished that, being published, it had been let alone 
severely. It is true that Mr. Maurice pained and alarmed him by 
accusing him of rationalising because he W'as ready to admit mistakes 
in tho Bible if proved, but he was very reluctant to look out for 
them. He described his attitude very naively in a letter, thanking 
the present Dean of Westminster for his lectures on the Jewish 
Church. 

*'I have dared to bid my people relinquish biblical criticism to 
those who have time for it, and to say of it w ith mo, as Abraham of* 
the planets, * Oh ! my people, I am clear of all these things ; I turn 
myself to Him who made heaven and earth.’ ” 

Meanwhile official recognition and j^romotioii had come. lie hud 
been made a Fellow of the Linnsoan and Geographical Societies, an 
honour which he valued very highly; h'o hud been appointed a 
Queen’s Chaplain ; he had made the acquaint ance of the late Prince 
Consort, to whom he attached himself with instinctive loyalty ; he 
had lectured to enthusiastic classcs*of ladies u|X)n sanitary reform ; hc^ 
liad been appointed Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, and 
had a large class of imdergraduates, and a special class, including tho 
Prince of Wales. He accepted his professorship in the hope of 
making himself independent of his income from literature ; somo 
may think that his success as professor was a severer satire upon 
the omiversity than anything in Alton Lode. The only course of 
lectures which he over published is written in a fearful and w^onder- 
ful dialect, and contains little or nothing beyond vague vivid 
amplification of elementary facts; but his lectures wore crowded, 
and a fair proportion of his hearers were induced to study the best 
original authorities on his subjects. 

Within a ySir of his appointment he published a revised edition 
of Alton Locke with a preface which may bo described as a pro- 
test against his own conversion to conseiwatism : he exaggerated 
tho change which had taken place in the world because he under- 
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rated the change in himself. He had come to hold that a democracy 
required the influences of an hereditary monarchy and aristocracy, 
and of a church, and if possible an established churgh. He regretted 
that the relation of landlord and tenant could not be permanently 
settled upon an hereditary semi-feudal basis ; he convinced himself 
that it was hopeless to dream of the reclamation of the comparatively 
fertile wastes of England by peasant squatters. His attitude during 
the American war is noticeable. He insisted that the distress in 
Lancaslj&e was caused by over-speculation, quite os much os by the 
cotton famine, and pointed out .that a national subscription in aid 
of Lancashire poor-rates was rather unreasonable, considering that 
poor-rates had long been much heavier in Hampshire than in 
Lancashire at the time the subscription was called for, and that 
Hampshire, with all her faults, had never asked for a national 
subscrijition to save her from the consequences of her own mis- 
management. "When the Freedmen’s Aid Fund was started after 
the war, he doubted whether a fund was wanted, and did not doubt 
at all that whatever was wanted ought to be raised in America, 
considering what AYcst Indian emancipation (by which he personally 
liad been a heavy loser) had cost England. No personal motive is 
needed to explain his zeal on behalf of Mr. Eyre ; it was quite of a 
piece with liis enthusiasm for llajuh Brooke ; he judged both upon 
the same principles, though most readers will think that in Mr. 
Eyre’s case it was more than doubtful if the principles applied. 

IMuch of his youthful radicalism persisted and even grew. In the 
wet summer of 1 800 he preached a famous sermon, which edifled his 
farmers and shocked the’ clergy, to explain, in the first place, that a 
wet season coming after three dry ones probably does more good 
than harm ; and in tho second j)lace, that pious people ought to be 
very much shocked at the thought that it is possible forour’intensest 
wishes to act in some swift untraceablc way upon the weather (which 
certainl)!^ acts swiftly and untraceably upon our w’ishes), because this 
would involve the dislocation of the Tvhole order of the universe, 
which it is assumed can only bo altered for the worse. One feels he 
had travelled far since he >vrole in 1843, “ Never let us get into the 
common trick of calling unbelief resignation, of asking, and then 
because wo have not faith to believe, putting in a ‘ Thy will be 
done ’ at the end.” Ho was more consistent in interesting himself 
in Mr. Mill’s election for Westminster, which led to a correspondence 
in which Mr. Mill was always very deferential, and also to a share 
in tho agitation for w'omen’s rights. From the suffrage agitation he 
soon withdrew, upon the ordinary ground that the best women were 
against it, and he had thought out, perhaps not unaided, the reasons 
for which the best women were against it : they all appear to be 
corollaries from the fact that the agitation has interested those women 
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most in whom secondary sexual charaoteristics form the smallest 
element in their nature. But he still urged the medical education 
of women, the more because he bad a strong, if not an exaggerated, 
sense of the importance of all that depends upon sex, and was there- 
fore anxious that people of both sexes should be in a position to 
study it practically and scientifically. 

His course upon this question exemplifies a tendency which grows 
sooner or later upon most active men, and grew early upon him, the 
tendency to discard coherent schemes and concentrate one’s interest 
upon a few points where activity, or at least impulse, can still play 
unimpeded. His piety, one might almost say, gathered itself up 
into stoicism, as his socialism had gathered itself up into zeal for 
sanitary work, as his intellectual activity had gathered itself up into 
zeal for promoting knowledge of natural history. The last was 
l^erhaps his chief source of happiness in a period which docs not 
seem to have been very happy. The success of the Wellington 
College Museum, and of the botanical class at Chester, was very 
sweet to him ; but many things, we gather, had lost their savour. 

A man cannot enjoy a canonry very much when he take.s 
it as Kingsley took his, both at Chester and at Westminster, as a 
matter of duty to his children, and a relief from literary task 
work. There were tangible things, too, to vex him, such as the 
enclosure of Everslcy Common, which spoiled the beauty of tho 
parish, and interfered with the comfort of the poor ; the successful 
opposition to the proposal to make him a B.C.L. at Oxford, on the 
ground of the crudities and nudities of Hypatia ; and, worse still, 
his controversy with Dr. Kewman/in which, as Mrs. Kingsley truly 
points out, his defeat was the more calamitous because of tho 
generous impulse which made him anxious to withdraw as much as 
he could of a charge — which he did not see to be unfounded. Worse 
than all, it may be, were the beginnings of that growing sense of 
emptiness within, which so often comes as the sphere of outward 
activity widens. The letters from America are cold and meagre 
compared with the letters from the West Indies, as those are meagre 
compared with the letters from the South of France in 1805, to say 
nothing of the letters from the Rhine in 1851. One comes upon 
phrases like this : — “ As I ride, I jog myself and say, ‘ You stupid 
fellow, wake up. Do you see that ? and that ? Do you know where 
you are ? ’ and my other self answers, * Don’t bother. I have seen so 
much, I can’t take in any more ; and I don’t care about it all.’ ” I 
longed to get hye, I have been more than satisfied with being here, 
and now 1 long to get back again.” And this from St. Louis : “ I 
wish already .that our heads were homeward, and that wc had done 
the great tour, and had it not to do.” 

There are many joyous phrases stiU ; the bright bold spirit still 
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tamed gallantly to the sunshine. Once, at least, we get a flash of 
pathetically pure enjoyment, as in the lines on the ^ Delectable Day,’ 
put into his wife’s hands on November 6th, 1872, and even this has 
a sad close ; — 

** Ah, God I a poor soul can but thank thee 
For such a delectable day, 

Though the prig, the fool, and the swindler, , 

. To-morrow again have their way.” 

The eiVo. came before the sense that the days of pilgrimage were few, 
and e^il had become habitual. He never regained his strength after 
a sharp illness in Colorado. When he went up to Westminster in 
September, a severe attack of congestion of the liver shook him 
terribly. After preaching on Advent Sunday he caught cold, but 
went down in high spirits with his wife to Eversley ; but the journey 
tried her so much that she was given over, and then, ** My own 
death-warrant was signed,” he said. He sustained and comforted 
her ; he became reckless of himself ; his cough turned to bronchitis, 
and then to pneumonia. He had been warned that his recovery 
depended on the same temperature being kept up in his room, and 
on his never leaving it. But one day he leapt out of bed, came into 
his wife’s room for a few moments, and, taking her hand in his, he 
said, This is heaven ; don’t speak.” . . . They never met again. 
When told that another move would be fatal, he replied, We have 
said all to each other ; we have made up our accounts,” and often 
repeated, “ It is all right, all as it should be.” For a few days a 
correspondence was kept up in pencil ; it became, in his own words, 
“ too tantalising, too painful,” and ceased. For his children’s sake 
he still fought for life ; lie astonished the doctors by the brilliant 
w^ay in which he described his symptoms, and his nurse by his vivid 
reminiscences of the West Indies, the Rocky Mountains, and Cali- 
fornia, scenes which had hardly stirred his imagination at the time. 
His last words were prayer. Most worthy Judge Eternal, 

suffer us not for any pains of death to fall from Thee.” After that 
he lay quite still for six hours, and passed so silently that the watchers 
could not mark the end. 

One does not ask whether it is worth while that a plant should 
spring up and run to seed and die, or whether it is worth while 
that any one of the multitude of men should be born and married 
and buried with or without consciousness or desire, each lives the 
life of its kind, and when we have said this, we have said enough. 
We, too, live without our choice, how to live is for us to choose ; 
and so when a man dies like Kingsley, worn out by a constant 
struggle for ideal ends, carried on at a cost we hardly knew, it is 
natural to ask if he chose well, if the achievement repaid tho endea- 
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TOUTS. In many ways it did. It is the common lot td enter life 
‘ weak, greedy, ignorant, and to get listless and ^ distracted and 
irritable by the way ; it is beyond the common lot to leaye it gentle, 
diligent, resolute, pure. It is rarer still to keep the sanctities of 
home, great and small, flawless and undimmed for over thirty years, 
to trust them as eternal and to cherish them as if every hour were the 
last, to be a lover through all the years of marriage, and to govern 
Kihildren without fear, and, hardest of all in these restless times, to 
make servants feel themselves members of the family. And 
Kingsley was almost as successful in ruling his parish as in ruling 
his heart and his home. It is true that seven public-houses in 
a number of scattered hamlets were too much for his working men’s 
club; but he left his people civilised and with awakened intelligence, 
and, if that be worth anything, every man-jack of them church- 
goers.” If ho missed a ploughman at church, he would stride across 
the fields next day, and tell him ** that his wife did not want him 
in bed all Sunday morning, and that he ought to get up and leave 
her the house clear, and then stay at home after dinner and mind 
the children, and let her go out.” llis work in natural history was, 
within its limits, entirely successful: he described himself as a 
camp-follower of the army of science, and he said truly that camp- 
followers may do good service as scouts and foragers along the lino 
of march determined by the general. The facts of iinture are so 
complex, and the theories in process of establishment so abstract, 
that a^few doubtful conjectures detract little from the merit of a 
keen observer and picturesque writer, who will fill up for one or two 
neighbourhoods the outlines which* the masters of science have drawn. 
He did much to make natural history attractive, even more perhaps 
to make well-disposed people think that they ought to find it so. 
The same remark applies to his sanitary work. He recognised one 
great difficulty in the way of sanitary refonn, in the political power 
of the class who own unhealthy houses in small lots ; he did not 
recognise the greater difficulty which lies in the general belief ‘"that 
to act upon such sanitary knowledge us exists is worth some care 
and trouble, but not much. However, he inspired many pious 
souls with a conviction that popular apathy on the subject^ was sinful. 

But those things in which Kingsley succeeded were not the things 
which made his reputation, though some of them served to extend 
it. He made his reputation as a militant man of letters, fighting 
for certain social and religious beliefs, and his success must be 
finally gauged b^ the worth of his literary work, and of the ideas by 
which it was inspired. It is certain that ideas were more to 
Kingsley than to most of us ; they supplied the support which he 
needed in his generous efforts, as society supplies the support which 
is needed for ordinary industry.- The pathetic part of the problem 
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is that tho ideas which were the root of Eingsley’s life were as 
far from being clear and stable as the ideas which are the fading 
flowers of the lives of common men. Upon the social side he 
attained, if not to an adequate expression, at least to a coherent 
doctrine. He set out with a keen appreciation of simplicity of life, 
of the worth of its common permanent elements, of the instability of 
a society most of whoso members have no conscious share in its highest 
interest^— all which he symbolizecl under tho name democracy. He 
supplen/ented this perception without confusing it, when he came 
to realise that inherited station intelligently accepted is one of 
the best titles to authority — ^which will always be indispensable. 
The course of his political thought made Kingsley more conser- 
vativo and less eager ; the course of his religious thought made 
him more conservative and less confident ; his trinitarian specula- 
tions faded away, though his trinitarian creed remained. As he grew 
older he preached positivism in observation, and optimism in feel- 
ing, more and more in an arbitrary way, with less and less pretence 
that the combination supplied a reasonable explanation of facts. Tet 
liis theology is not worthless. He was one of the first to note the 
fatal tendency of an old creed to become a teminm ad qmm instead 
of a tvnninm a quo, and to urge the fruitful method of confronting 
religious classics directly with tho broad permanent facts of human 
experience, and the working hypotheses of virtuous lives. 

Of his literary work we can speak with loss hesitation. With little 
subtlety of insight or feeling, with too much tendency to boisterous 
edification, he was still a rao^t admirable descriptive writer. As a poet, 
it appears, he took himself too ser^^sly ; Santa Maura we see now 
was WTitten with more emotion than it will be read with. The Three 
Fishers will probably live; it is too soon to guess whether tho 
Bad Squire and tho Buccaneer will follow the Corn-Law Rhymes 
to a premature grave. Andromeda has most of the merits of a 
llroad Church tract and an Alexandrian heroic idyll. His mantle 
as a novelist has fallen upon writers so unlike him as the author of 
Gtty Livingstone^ Onida^mA Miss Broughton. 

G. A. SiMcox* 
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Lt a brilliant address, recently ddivered to tbe Fbibsopbical Society 
of Edinburgh, Mr. Fronde has propounded a defence, on economic 
grounds, of the present state of land-ownership id the United King- 
dom, and has even gone the length of justifying and applauding 
* what he admits to be the constantly progressive redaction in the 
number of those, who have property in land, in the rural districts. 
He has, indeed, Mrly admitted that it is possible to find firalts with 
tlie ^stem, to appreciate its defects, to question the expediency of so 
«ama.11 and ever-decreasing a number of landed proprietors, without 
bmng opposed to the existence of the class. It has not been 
suggest^ that England would be the better for the suppression of 
its landed gentry. It is admitted that they ore a most important 
element, if not the most important,' in the social and political life of 
England ; that they have played a great part in our history, have 
rendered services to the State dhd to society. It is also fiiUy 
recognised that if among thmn are to be found some, who remind 
us “of the characters of Justice Shallow, Squire Western, and 
Lord Steyne, these are but few in the mass of useful members 
of sodety, and are more than redeemed by the number of thorn, 
who fiom the time of Sir Philip Sidney to the present have 
aimed at Chaucer’s high ideal llT the English gentleman, in their 
love of — 

« Tioutho and honour, firedome and chevalrie.” 

Admitting this, however, it may still be permitted, without 
any hostility to the class, to doubt whether tW system can be 
sound which tends tc the exclusive enjoyment of property iiTland 
\^y one class only, and to a progressively decreasing number even 
of that class. 

Before, however, dealing with these questions it will be woU to 
otmsider the actual results of land-ownership as disclosed by the 
reeent return. Careful analysis of its figures has reduced the 
total of upwards of a million so-called landowners to a very 
moderate figure. After deducting purely house properties, dupli- 
cate entries, ax^^nrqperties held by emporations, it is now clearly 
aaoertained that &ere are not more thra 200,000 owners of agri- 
«idtoral of above one acre, as distmgnifhed from house 
j ^ wpe rfyjfe ^ United Kingdom. Of this number, there are in 
SoetifBid iiiiil;&tee^ 8,000, and in Irdand 21,000, including 
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4,000 peasant proprietora created by the recent sale of the Ghnroh 
property, leaTing therefore for England wd Wales abont 170,000. 

How far do these numbers compare with those of past tunes P 
We have but little information on which to form an opinion. With 
respect to Ireland and Scotland we have absolutdy no &ots. For 
England we have no certain data since the first Domesday Book of 
the Conqueror. We have, however, the tradition that in early 
times^yand throughout a great part of our history, the number of 
landojimers was very great ; and that it was considered a source of 
strength to the country, and one of its chief merits, that it contained 
a great number of small freeholders. Nor is it impossible, Starting 
from the numbers given by Domesday Book, to conclude that 
the number of freeholders by the time of Edward HI. must have 
been very considerable. Domesday gives the number of lords of 
manors holding directly from the Grown, or indirectly through 
some superior lord, as 9,271 ; the number of freeholders holding 
under lords of manors by military service, as 13,700 ; and the 
number of freemen holding by fixed and determined rent-service, as 
30,831 ; a total of 53,802 freeholders. In addition to this, there 
are specified 108,407 villeins as distinguished from burgesses and 
serfs (servi), and who were occupiers of land in rural districts. To 
these numbers should be added, for the purpose of comparison with 
the present time, one-fifth, in respect of the four northern Counties 
and Wales, which were not included in Domesday Book. Between 
the time of the Conqueror and that of Edward III., the villems 
gradually acquired the legal position of copyholders ; their custom- 
ary tenure ripened into*actual {^perty, and they ceased to hold at 
the will of their lords ; .so long us they paid their customary rents 
or fines they could not be disturbed ; virtually, therefore, they 
became freeholders, and constitiXted the class of small landowners 
of which early writers so often speak. In proof of their numbers, 
Hallam states that the extant rolls of the manor of Brisinghani, 
in Norfolk, show that so early as 1254, there* were 94 copyholders 
and 6 cottagers, holding by fixed and certain rents and services. 
It is also to be observed that, between the dates alluded to, under the 
process of subinfeudation, the number of landowners must have 
* increased considerably, as it was considered ^necessary in the year 
1290, by the statute of Quia Emptores (18 Edward I.), to prohibit 
the future creation of feudal tenures under this process. Means 
also were discovered by the French lawyers of breaking through 
the law of entail, by a technical construction of the words, under 
which feuds were granted to a man and the heirs of his body ; and 
the great lords alienated their estates to an extenib.. which created 
alarm among the class, and induced them to pass the Act known as 
De Donis (13 Edward L), by which strict entail was again revived 
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vnA alienation rendered impossible. Again, it is certain that tbe 
law of primogenitare did not apply to any but lands bdd on military 
sernoe till tbe time of Henry III. ; socage tenure bad been 
tbe main tenure under Saxon law, wbicb did not recognise primo- 
geniture, and under wbicb equal division of property at death was 
tbe law and custom ; and lands subject to tbis tenure, wbicb sur- 
vived tbe Conquest, retained tbe custom of equal division till 
long after. It is probable also that tbe villeins or copyholders, up 
to tbo same date, bad the same law and custom of division of 
prop&ty, a custom wbicb has been preserved in some manors and 
in some parts of the country, as in Kent, up to the present time. 
Primogeniture also did not apply even to feudal property in very 
early times so iiilly as later ; tbe law only required that tbo principal 
manor should descend to the eldest son, and if there were more 
manors, they were divided among tbe younger sons. Another 
cause, which operated to increase tbe number of freeholds, was that 
the relation of landlord and tenant such as we now know it, did 
not exist in those days ; either tbe lord cultivated bis demesne lands 
by bis own serfs or servants, or be demised them to tenants, who 
held of bis manor either by military service or by certain or cus- 
tomary rent or service, and tbe tenures thus created were per- 
manent and hereditary, and therefore freehold. The first notice 
we have of the existence of forming tenants was in tbe time of 
Henry III. 

All these causes, then, operated greatly to increase tbe number 
of freeholders in tbe two hundred years succeeding tbe Conquest. 
The j300,000 freeholders and villeiq^ of the time of llomcsday, must 
necessarily have developed into a very much greater number of free- 
holders, by tbe time of tbe Edwards ; previous to the Black Death, 
which dqx>pulated tbe Country, ' it is probable that the rural 
districts, in many parts of tbe country, were even more thickly 
XKvpulated than at the present time. The number of small parishes, 
the number and size of their churches, equally with the record^ of 
ancient parish registers, all tend to prove this. We cannot, there- 
fore, be surprised that the learned Sir John Fortescue, writing in 
the time of Henry YI., should make it one of the chief boasts of his 
Country that it contained many small freeholders. By what process 
these s m a ll fireeholders were gradually reduced and eliminated, is 
foraign to my purpose to describe. So early, however, as the year 
1576, Harrison, in his description of England, speaks of the daily 
op^vressum of eonvholders, whose lords seek to bring their poor 
tenants almost ioto^lain servitude and misery, daily devising new 
means and sacking up all the old, how to cut them shorter ani 
shorter, donUnigi trebling, and now and then seven times increasing 
their fines; driring them also for every trifle to lose and forfeit their 
tenures.? From iuA time to the present the reduction in number 
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of flauU ownen has probably been continoona. Tb6 oqIj 
of ihe number of landowners, in- more recent timee^ was that ol 
Doubleday, wbo gave the number for England and Wale^ in &e 
' titna of Queen Ann a, at 250,000. It is probable that this was baaed 
on no Tery accurate data. Assuming it, hoWerer, to have' been a 
fair estimate, we arriye at tiie fimt that this number has been reduced 
by one*third during the last one hundred and fifty years— a pesiod 
during which the country has enormously increased in pc^ulatian 
and ^frealth, and a vast extent of waste land has been endowed — to 
the present number of 170,000, of which a larg^e proportum are in 
the neighbourhood of towns and not in the rural districts. 

The total number of landowners in the United Kingdom has 
been already shown to be under 200,000. Of these, 523 peers own 
between them one-fifth of the total area of the three oountriei^ ex- 
clusiye of manorial wastes and woods, of which they may be po s s e ssed ; 

5.000 persons own about two-thirds of the whole area, averaging 

10.000 acres each; and 10,000 persons own about three-fourths, 
averaging 5,000 acres each. Dividing the owners of land into four 
classes, there are' 5,000 large proprietors, averaging 10,000 acres 
each ; 12,000 medium-sized proprietors or squires, 'with firom 500 to 

2.000 acres each ; 52,000 persoiu owning from 50 to 500 acres each ; 
and 130,000 owning less than 50 acres each. The proportions of 
these dasses vary very much in the three Countries. In Scotland, 
more than hdf the huid consists of mountain and moor, of very 
little agiiculturd vdue, and hdd in immense blocks. The remain- 
ing half is owned by a very small number of persons ; the dasses of 
yeomen and peasant proprietors ^ not exist there. The same must 
be said of Ireland, where, notwitnrtanding the effects of the Encum- 
bered Estates Act, under which, since 1848, upwards of one-sixth of 
the country has been sold, the number of landowners is most oon- 
qdcuoudy small. In England the number is proportionally larger 
than in the other two Countries. The dass of yeomen still exists 
in some parts of it, and there is also a certain number of smaller 
proprietors. These, however, cannot be ranked as a dass of peasant 
proprietors. Such a cIms does not exist in England. The smali 
properties are for the most part in the neighbourhood of towns, 
where they consist of villas, market gardens, or other amaH plots. 

Small as this number of landowners already is, it 'would appear 
that the tendency is still towards a further diminutiou of the number. 
Suchnt least is the opinion of Mr. Froude, who says : “ When the 
details of the new return are looked at, they do in part bear out 
what the agitators complained of; for it is quite true that about 
' two- thirds of Great Britain bdong to great peers and oomnuniciri^ 
whose estates are continually devouring the smallw 'estates that 
adjoin them.” The expresaiou "devouring” would probably be 
th o u gh t a strong one in the moutii of any one who was denounouig 
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tlie qrstem; it is all tlie^more expressiyei therefore^ when used by 
one who defends it. It is not unimportanti that so strong an 
admission, as to the drift of the present movement of land,, should 
be obtained from one so competent to 'form an opinion, and who 
justifies and applauds the process ; for Mr. Froude also says, that 
** the further what is called the land monopoly is carried, that is to 
say,, the more small estates are absorbed into the larger, the better 
wffl the duties of landlords be carried out.’’ 

The admissions, thus made, accord with the prevalent opinion that, 
in mi^ districts, land is gradually but continuously falling into the 
hands of a smaller number of owners, that the large owners arc 
increasing either in number or in extent, and that the smaller 
squires, and yet more the yeomen, are being extinguished, cither by 
bring swallowed up by their larger neighbours, or by being bought 
up by wealthy manufacturers, who ore seized with the ambition of 
brooming large landowners. In many parts of the country, the 
process has been carried so far, that complaints are not unfirequently 
heard of the scarcity of resident gentry, of the difficulty of finding 
competent persons to perform the duties of magistrates, and even of 
chairmen of boards of guardians. In the reports presented to Parlia- 
ment on the education of children in rural districts, frequent com- 
plaints were made by the clergy of the difficulty of getting subscrip- 
tions to their schools, from the fact of there being no resident o^imers 
in their parishes ; in some Counties all the land which comes into 
the market is bought up by the trustees of wills directing tho 
accumulation of land ; while in most parts of the country, if a small 
freehold of a few acres comes into marke't, it is almost certain to 
be bought up by an adjoining owner, either for the purpose of 
rounding a comer of his estate, or for extending political influence, 
or still more often by the advice of I9ie family solicitor, who is always 
in favour of increasing the family estate. On most large estates 
there will be found the remains of several manor houses, either con- 
verted into farmhouses or into labourers’ cottages, showing that^in 
former times the number of resident squires must have been far more 
numerous. In confirmation of the above, I may state as the result 
of enquiries, that of 1C7 rural parishes in Berkshire there are 81, 
or nearly half, which contain no resident landowner of the social 
position of a gentleman. In Dorsetshire, out of 252 rural parishes, 
129 are without a resident owner. If the same proportion is main- 
tained in other parts of England, there must be nearly one-half of 
the 12,000 rural gaiishes without resident owners. 

Is this process a&d this tendency the result of economic laws 
only, or of poritive law peculiar to this country P and in the latter 
ease, is it in the interest of the community that it should be carried 
further P Tbb is what Mr. Froude says on this point : — 
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**In a free country like ours, the distribution of the land depends upon 
econonuo laws as absolute pretty nearly as the lam of gravity. • • • If you 
have a multitude of small proprietors instead of a few large ones, what is to 
prevent them from selling their interest, and the large e^tes from growing 
again P In Great Britain, and among the British people such as we know 
them, you may divide the land as you please ; but if you leave personal liberty, 
the phenomena which you deprecate are oertain to reour. . • • Agrioultuial 
land, on the average, pays only two per cent, on its value, and so ^ yeoman 
finds it to his interest to sell his land and rent it frx>m some one else, putting 
the ^oney into his business. . . . These tendencies we cannot interfere with if 
we l/ave a man his political liberty; and in this way the land of the country 
will go to those* who can afford to pay for it as a luziuy. . . . The more e^ 
we make the transfer, the more certain is land to flow in the channels in which 
it tended to flow. . . . Unless the area of Great Britain could be made larger 
than it is, or unless the British people are to change their natures, a peasant 
proprietorship in these islands is a mere dream.’* 


These are views which fairly represent the prevfilent opinions 
of the class whose interests and aims are mainly concerned in 
the process described; it is not too much to say, that by the 
great bulk of these persons it is confidently bdieved that the 
present condition of the ownership of land, and its tendencyi ore as 
immutable and inevitable as the law of gravity, and as beneficial as 
though Providence had marked out Great Britain for its special 
dispensation, in the matter of distribution of land. We have only, 
however, to cross the seas in any direction to find how very different 
a state of things Providence has ordained, or man in his wisdom has 
contrived. In France, an area about half as large again as the 
United Kingdom, is owned by nearly five and a half millions of 
proprietors of agriculttual lan<^ of whom five millions of peasant 
farmers own one-third of the whole area, with what result is every 
day becoming better known and more fully recognised in this country. 
The industry and thrift of th^se peasant-owners are marvelloas, 
and spread their effect through the whole society of France. The 
gross farming produce per acre of France may not be so great as 
in England, but this is equally observable when comparing the 
large farms of France, of which there are more than one hundred 
and thirty thousand, with the large farms of this country. As 
compared with the small farmers of France, hiring the Imd of 
others, the small owners unquestionably are vastly better in every 
respect, and they hold their own even beside the large farmers. 
There may be some defects in the system of small owners; the 
process may be carried too far in France ; but at least it has raised 
the status of the lower classes there, has almost abolished pauperism 
in the rural districts, and has endowed the people with such universal 
habits of thrift as are almost unknown in the peo]^e of the some 
olass in this country. It is not the fact, as comm^y statedj^ 
the peasant proprietors of France are loaded vrith debt ; the avmage 
mortgages on these &rms are known to be no more than ten per cent 
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on iheir value ; while the best evidence that they are able to accu- 
mulate money, is to be found in the fact that the peasants have been 
’ the medn subscribers to the great loans which have been raised in 
France, and that at the present time the French debt to the amount 
of one thousand millions of our money, is held by four millions of per- 
sons, while British Consols, to the amount of seven hundred millions, 
are*hdd by not more than two hundred and fifty thousand persons. 

. It will be said, of course^ that the climate and soil of France 
differ^ from England so much that no comparison can be drawn 
between them. This may be admitted as regards the central and 
southern parts of France, where the cultivation of the vine and 
olive is specially suited to peasant-owners; but its northern and 
western provinces are in no way different fx'om the greater part of 
England. The garden of France is unquestionably Normandy, the 
climate and soil of which differ in no essential quality from those 
of the south of England, and which especially resemble such coun- 
ties as Kent and Somersetshire. In Normandy there is a greater 
variety in the ownership of property than in any other part of 
France ; large estates with resident owners are numerous, but still 
more so are small properties ; there are an immense number of 
peasant proprietors, but they do not monopolise the land as in some 
parts of France. ^‘If I had to point out the happiest part of 
France,” says Monsieur de Lavergne, should not hesitate to 
select Normandy.” Population there increases slowly in proportion 
to wealth; while its wealth has increased fourfold since 1789, its 
population has increased by one-third only. In many rural com- 
munes. there is not a single paupaj* The mme writer adds : La 
plupart des Normands n^ont pas lu Malthus, mais ils pratiquent 
instinctivement ses conseils.” The case of Normandy is especially 
instructive, as it shows what is the result of a happy combination of 
every variety of large owners and small owners, of land farmed by 
tenants, and of peasants farming their own land. In the more 
northern provinces of France property is oven more divided, and 
gives admirable results, though perhaps the net produce after taking 
into account the number of cultivators is not so great. Grossing 
over the frontier, we find in Belgium a country still more resem- 
bling our own. It is a rich manufacturing country with great 
aeeumulation of wealth, intersected in all directions by railways, 
with abundant markets for labour in its manufacturing towns, and 
with precisely the . same temptation as in this country to the ^ small 
laxidowners to sdl^iheir holdings and to invest their capital in trade. 
/JRie rtS also is gimerally poor; yet what do we find? The six 
milHims of acnes of this small country are owned by upwards of one 
mxUicm of giving an average of six acres to each owner ; a 

'‘df^on far beyond the average of that even in France. 
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The passion for land not only for farming, Imi as an inyestment, 
is suoh, tliat its price is higher than in any other part of Europe, and 
the proprietors not oidy compete with the large, but beat thf m 
in the market. There are not only a large number of peasant 
proprietors farming their own lands, but there are also vast numbers 
of small owners, who let their lands to farmers. We see the same 
phenomena of large numbers of peasant proprietors throughout a 
gre^ part of Germany, in Switzerland, in Denmark, and in the 
oth^r Scandinavian countries. The best cultivated parts of Italy 
are in the same condition. 

Whatever may be the conclusions arrived at as to th^ compara- 
tive merits of large farms and small farms, this, at least, there is no 
difficulty in stating, as the conclusion of all experience of the 
Continent, and especially of France, that the small proprietor culti- 
vating his own land has an immense advantage over the tenant 
holding the same amount of land from another. It is the magic 6f 
property which alone gives th^e inducement to industry sufficient' 
to make the small farm pay. It is also not worth while for the land- 
lord of a small farm to expend money in farm buildings for a number 
of small tenants ; the tenants care not to do so for themselves, at 
the risk of having their rents raised, and therefore improving the 
property for the benefit of their landlords. Hence it follows that 
small farms held on lease are generally conspicuous for negligent 
farming and small production. The very opposite is the case with the 
land of peasant proprietors ; they have every inducement to do their 
best for the land, and they exhibit marvellous qualities of industry 
and care. Another unquestionable result of peasant fanning is the 
effect it has upon the populatilTn, in stimulating gener^ industry, 
and therefore in warding off poverty. Whenever a large class 
of peasant proprietors exists, population increases but very slowly. 
Pauperism is almost unknown, and motives of restraint are felt by 
all classes of society, by the lowest as well as the highest. 

As the wealth of France has enormously increased of late years, 
while the population has been all but stationary, it is obvious that tbe 
average condition of the peasant has greatly improved. Probably in 
the history of the world there has been no more remarkable cbimge 
than in the condition of the peasantry of France since the Revolution ; 
and this has been concurrent with a great increase of smallholdings, 
and a reduction in the average holdings, which so competent an 
observer as Arthur Young, writing immediately before the Revolu- 
tion, thought already too small, and the cause of misery and poverty. 
Nothing is more difficult than a comparison between people of 
the same class in different countries. If the quantity of meat and beer 
be the test, possibly the English labourer is better off than the 
French peasant, who rarely touches meat, and who is the most sober 
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i»at taldng into acoaunttlie whole condition of tiie two classes, 
their r^tiye positions in society, their possession of property, and 
their prospecto in old age, there can scarcely be doubt that the 
Prenoh peasant has a more enviable existence than the Englii^ 
labourer. 

When we cross the Atlantic, though we do not find a class of 
peasant proprietors in the sense in which it is so common on the 
Continent, yet we find in the United States a vast population of 
farmers owning their own land. The relation of landloid and tenant 
of farming land is utterly unknown throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, even in the oldest States. The general aspect 
of the country, especially in the more settled districts in the 
States of l^ew York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, andNew England, would 
surprise people who have not been out of England. The country 
districts have a more populous appearance than even in this Country. 
Every hundred to a hundred and fifty acres belong to a separate 
owner, who has a substantial house, and who farms the land himself. 
There are no large owners ; there are no withdrawals of rent from 
the country districts. The multitude of landowners is the main 
cause of wealth to the country, and is the foundation of prosperity to 
the cities and towns. The same condition of things is being extended 
through the far West, hund^s of miles beyond Chicago, and will 
eventually extend across the continent. The same may be said of 
OUT own colonies. Everywhere the land is owned and farmed by the 
some persons. Proprietorship of land, as distinguished from occupa- 
tion, has not begun to exist, even in the most settled of them, 
where land has become valuable. « 

The system of England and Inland is, therefore, exceptional in 
the highest degree. What, then, are the causes? What is the 
economical explanation? Is it due to economic laws which are 
immutable, or is it due to positive law and to arbitrary arrangements 
peculiar to our system ? The arguments in favour of the view that 
the English system results from economic laws may be rangM 
under the fallowing heads : — 

, 1. That with the growth of wealth in this Country, land has a 
natural tendency to rise in value, and that it has long ago reached a 
price, when it ^ become the luxury of the rich, one which cannot 
bo indulged in by other classes. That consequently there is a 
tendency and inducement for all small owners, whether small squires 
or yeomen farmers, to sell their land, and to put the proceeds into 
tmne trade or investipent returning a higher rate of interest. 

2. ,!JQ)ai the lan^ h better and more economically farmed in large 
fimns,' and that, consequently, under a sy^m of large properties 
^ alone, is thara a pessilnUt^ of the land being parodied out in areas, 
which suffidMo^y aatis^ the most economic conditions for its culti- 
^Yaon. 
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3. That the large oymer is generally better circnmstahoed in 
point of capital, and more able to do justice to the land in the 
manner required by the system of landholding in England, under 
which the owner lays out aU the capital necessary for farm buildings 
and for draining and otherwise improving the land. 

These explanations or justifications, if sound at all, must be such as 
to satisfy^ the conditions of the problem for Ireland, as well a{f for 
EndUuid. Let us first, then, t^e the case of Ireland, a country 
wh^e large properties, as already shown, are even more numerous 
in proportion than in England. Ireland, however, differs from 
England in three most important respects, all of which are incon- 
sistent with the arguments fdleged in favour of the economic cause 
of large properties. 

In the &6t place, Ireland is a country of small farms; farms 
of above 100 acres are very rare ; the great bulk of the 600,000 farms 
are under 50 acres in extent, and vast numbers are under 20 acres. 
Secondly, the landlords have not, as a rule, laid out any capital 
in improving the land or in erecting farm buildings. The 
improvements have been effected by the tenants ; the houses have 
been built by them, for the most part under yearly tenancies, 
which have given no real legal security to the tenants that their 
improvements will not accrue to the benefit of the owners. Lastly, 
the price of land in Ireland is not high. It cannot be said that land 
need there be the luxury of the rich. Though rents are paid with 
certainty and regularity, and with much less drawback than in 
England, the average price of agricultural land sold by the Encum- 
bered Estates Court has for thfi last few years been no more than 
twenty years’ purchase of the aihnual rent, bringing therefore to the 
purchaser five per cent, on his outlay ; and but a few years ago the 
price was even lower. At this* rate land offers a very fair induce- 
ment for investment, bringing in a rate of interest better than Consols, 
and equal to that of most other, investments within reach of the middle 
and lower classes, in a country where there is not much opening for 
capital in manufactures and trade. The result of the recent expmi- 
ment of the sale of the Irish Church lands to the tenants (under the 
provisions of the Church Disestablishment Act, which d^eoted the 
Commissioners to offer these lands to the tenants in the first 
instance), shows that when properly approached, and where the pur- 
chase is facilitated, in part by the certainty of a good title wi&out 
expense, and in part by allowing three-fourths of the purchase 
money to remain on mortgage at four per cent., or to be paid off by 
instalments at the same rate of interest, the tenants are most wilUng 
to purchase, and that they give a price better than be obtafoed 
from other persons. The CSxurch Commissioners have already iedd 
to 4,000 tenants farms averaging 20 acres eaob, and at a pnee which 
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gireB twenty'fiTe yeaia’ purehase on the reatal, or beyond tlie average 
price li^ Bold by the Enoombered Estates Court. The Com* 
'missionerB, in reporting their transactions to Parliament, say : — 

** When -we first commenced to offer the Ohurch lands for sale to the 
tenants occupying them, the tenants were not generally prepared to take 
adTantage of the offers. Few were aware of the privileges confen^ on them by 
the Act ; as a class they were poor and ignorant, and the offers of sale were 
often misunderstood. Many of them thought that the purchase money 
demanded would only secure them a lease for over, and that the rent would 
still be payable. The intention and effect of the Irish Church Act is now fully 
appremated. The agricultural tenants are almost universally anxious to 
purtha^ their farms.” 

An illustration may be giyen from one of these transactions effected 
by the Commissioners. The farm sold consisted of 10 Irish acres, 
let for £10 2s. per annum ; the purchase money was £232, or 23 
years’ .purchase. Of this £61 7s. 6d. was paid in cash by the tenant, 
and the remainder is to be paid off by sixty-four half-yearly instal- 
ments of £4 15s. The effect of the transaction, therefore, is that 
for a sum of £61 7s. 6^/. the tenant secures the farm ; ho will continue 
to pay for thirty-two years a yearly sum, about the same as his 
previous rent, and at the end of that time the farm will be free of 
cl&rge and the absolute property of its former tenant. The experi- 
ment is the more important because it shows that the Irish tenants 
are prepared to invest their money in the purchase of their farms, 
that they can find the money for the purpose, and that they can 
afford to give a larger price than is given by other persons. The 
experience of the large prices often given only for the goodwill of 
farms, ranging in the north of Ireland frolm ten years’ purchase of 
the rental to fifteen and even to'^twenty years, makes it the more 
easy to understand that the tenants should be tempted to give as 
much as twenty-five times the rental for the absolute property of 
their farms. 

The Irish Land Act of 1871 contains similar provisions for the 
sale of ^land to teliants by the Encumbered Estates Court ujkm 
the same terms, but for some unexplained cause, these clauses have 
been acted upon in very few cases. That 4,000 sales should have 
already been effected by the Church Commissioners, and that 6,000 
, more should be in course of completion, is very significant, and 
is firaught possibly with important consequences in the future. 
Who can say then that with such experience the creation of a class 
of peasant proprietors in Ireland is a mere dream? Would it not 
be posgible to extex^d the experiment still further? Might not 
many, owners of pi%perty in Ireland be ready to avail themselves of 
the State assistance to ^ to their tenants? Ai|d might not other 
properties in meutmainbe dealt with in the same way ? What has 
been aefaiesed wy be but the oommencemmt of a policy which 
shaU&vour the eveation of ownership rather than tenancy, and which 
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would follow in the footsteps of Stein^ who did so mudi in this 
direction for Prussia. 

Gan it then be doubted that good results will follow the creation 
of such a class in Ireland P Who can look at the state of owner- 
ship of landed property in that country without feding how insecure 
is its basis ; how small the number of persons who are interested in 
‘ its rights P What would not be the advantage to Ireland if, of its 
six h|(mdred thousand peasant farmers, one or two hundred thousand 
were owners as well as occupiers P They would be at once an element 
of security in the political and social system of Ireland. They would 
exercise a powerful influence in promoting industry and thrift. They 
would raise the standard of production to the small farmers, their 
neighbours. They would supply the steps in the ladder by which 
the lowest might hope to arrive at the position of landowners. Is it 
impossible to suppose that such a result is beyond the reach of 
political effort P The success of the experiment in the sale of 
Church lands forbids a negative to this answer, and raises every hope 
for further success in a direction so full of promise to Ireland. 

Why, then, it will bo said, if tenants will buy, when thus OBslUod 
by the State, and give higher prices than other purchasers, ha(Ve 
they not hitherto bought in the open market, at the lower rate which^ 
has prevailed for years past ? Why have they not availed themselves 
of the clauses of the Land Act P The answer to the latter is yet to 
be given ; it is probable that it is to be found either in some small 
defect in the machinery for working the' Act,, or in the want of 
knowledge on the part of the tenants concerned, in the want of 
interest, perhaps, on the part of* the officials charged with the duty, 
or the want of personal explanations which, as the Church Commis- 
sioners inform us, were necessary in the first instance to make tenants 
understand what was offered to them, and to induce a trial of it. The 
answer to the first question is more difficult ; it is to be found probably 
in the long history of Irish laAd laws ; in the traditions of bad laws 
and wrongful policy of the government ; but still more in the im- 
pediments created to the free transfer of land by a system of land 
tenure, and the consequent complications of title, difficulties, and costs 
of transfer, which are unequalled in any system of law in the world. 

The case of Ireland shows conclusively that in that country, at 
least, it is not either the high price of land, or the economic necessity 
for large fiirms, or the advantage of capital being expended in 
improving the land, by the owners rather than by the farmers, which 
are the true explanations of the accumulation of land in few ha n ds , 
and that we must look for other causes. These explanations having 
failed us in Ireland, it is the less probable that thqy are good for 
England, where proportionally there are many more small pro- 
prietors than in the sister ^country. ' In Englwd, though is 
mudi more valuable than in Ireland, its price, except in q^aeial oases. 
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iiiMiabadiitely adeiemiitiosinaUpi^ It iraged, as a rntei 
Ittm thirty to ^irty-three yeaxfi* piu^aae on fixe rea^ for purely 
agricoltural land; at this price it will payid>out the same rate of 
interest os Oonsols. It will be said, howeveri that the landowner 
has many AftHa upon him for improvexnentSi which bring down the 
net income to two per cent. This may be so ; but for pure investment, 
the. land may be let on long lease, which would relieve the owner 
from most of these outgoings ; or, if the tenant should buy, he 
would recoup himself the value of the improvements through his 
&rm. Again, the price which land brings in England, high as it is, 
is not beyond, if indeed it has reached, the price which is given for 
land in Franco and Belgium by the small proprietors. If in England 
large proprietors give long prices, having regard to many other 
considerations than the mere return of interest — ^to prospective 
increase of value, to permanence and safety, to tho status which it 
gives the possessor in the eyes of his neighbour, and to the natural 
ambition to possess a stake in the country — all these motives are at 
least as strong in the eyes of the small owner in Franco and 
Belgium, and it is diflScult to understand why they should not bo at 
least as strong in the minds of Englishmen, other than those of a 
particular class. 

The other commonly alleged economic cause, non-existent, as has 
been fiiown, in Ireland, exists to a very much less degree in England 
than is generally supposed. England is, indeed, in the main, a 
country of large farms, as compared cither with Ireland, with 
France, or still more with Belgium. It is, however, by no means 
exclusively farmed in large holdinp. Of *lhe area under cultiva- 
tion, more than half consists of farms of under 200 acres, and there 
are 330,000 holdings under 50 acres in extent, and averaging only 12 
acres each. On the hypothesis, then, that economic causes are at 
work to determine the size of farms and holdings most suitable for 
agriculture^ it would appear that these economic laws permit, and 
result in, the existence of a veiy large number of small holdings. In 
fact, every variety is observable in the size of farm-holdings, from 
the very large to the very small, and one might therefore expect to 
find this same variety in the ownership of land and in the size of 
individual properties. The question, therefore, arises whether, 
under a freer system of land transfer, land would not be quite as 
likely to be divided into plots, suitable for the most improved agri- 
culture, as well as for the many varied wants which it must supply, 
as under the presfaft system, which is presumed to have large farms 
exclusively in view. 

llxere remqins the further argument that large owners only can 
.afford to spend an adequate amount of capital in improving the land 
of fiirir teni&ita, that they alone are capable of improving the oondi- 
tion of the people, and of performing fixose duties which, under the 
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looks u^n tke Ittsdowner.as mu^ more tkiuL a mere capitalkL' 
He regards Imn as an emanation of authority, as a h^g*endowed 
ifFiih exceptional and almost arbitrary powers, necessary for the 
well-being and good government of his tenants and those under 
him, and therefore to be supported by the special sanction of 
a large landed property : The landed system is like a political 
syste^. It consists of a number of petty monarchies, which, are 
gradually becoming restricted by custom, and the monarchs,, while 

powerful for good, are powerless for harm The landowner 

who desires honour and influence spends the rents which fall to him 
rather as a revenue tba u as a private income/’ He illustrates this 
position by a notable example, which he finds no nearer home than 
the Scilly Islands. The late Mr. Augustus Smith, better known for 
his spirited defence of Berkhampstead Common, took a lease from the 
Crown of these islands, and spent the best part of his life, and more 
than all the income he received in rent from the people, in improv- 
ing the condition of the poor tenants ho found there. He did, 
undoubtedly, a vast amount of good ; he raised the social condition 
of the people to a remarkable degree ; not, however, without the 
exercise of almost arbitrary power, which, as the sole landowner, he 
was able to do, by driving the bad from the islands, and by preventing 
early and improvident marriages. This case gives rise to these reflec- 
tions of Mr, Froude 

** Paternal goveminont is a very hateful thing no doubt where we have a 
wrong kind of father. Men like Mr. Smith are rare; but I am none the 
less t^nkful when a rare chance gives the right man the right opportunity. 
If the islanders had been as free as M|. Mill himself could have wished them, 
and all animated by the most determined spirit of self-improvement, they could 
not have accomplished in a hundred years what Mr. Smith accomplished for 
them in one generation.'’ • 

Mr. Froude has himself supplied an answer to his argument. 
The case of Mr. Smith was a* rare chance. He was a fortunate 
accident,” as the Emperor of Bussia said of himself, in reply to 
the compliments of Madame de Stael, that with such a ruler, his 
country needed neither liberty nor a constitution. 

One is tempted to draw an example from another group of 
Idands, to prove that it is possible for a peasant population, without 
the assistance of a paternal government of landlords, to be animated 
by a determined spirit of self-improvement, and to do as much for 
themselves as could be done for them by others. The case of the 
Channel Islands has recently been most fuUy described in this Beview 
by Mr. Zincke.^ He hasshown that the islmders have, by their own 
' exertions only, developed the most surprising prosperity uwd an 
indusj^ and thrift almost unexamid^ in the world. The islands have 
no sp^ial advantage of climate or soil ; they are under the care 6f no 
(1) jFMtUghOif X§9i9W January, 1S76. 
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' ^Ihffinba of finnn France; property ia greatly sobdiyi^ 
'' lud' yet tile prodnotion is very great, and the average otmdition of 
^ people, ly whatever test it be judged, is wonderfully high. 
Pauperism is unknown. Population is very numerous in proportion 
to tke area of the Islands, but it increases very slowly, not through 
thejprohibition of marriage by a superior lord, as in Scilly, but by 
the natural restraint of the people. One might describe the Islands 
in the very words used by Mr. Fronde of Scilly ; the whole place 
wears an air of quiet industry, prosperity, order, and discipline.’’ 
The case of the Channel Islands is well worthy of the attention of 
those who doubt whether individual exertion, urged on by the 
stimulus of widely diffused property, can effect self-improvement 
without the aid of a local but most philanthropic tyrannus,” in 
the shape of a Mr. Smith. It suggests the reflection whether, in 
lieu of leasing the Scilly Islands, on the rare chance of finding 
such a lessee, the Crown would not have done well to facilitate 
the purchase of its property by the tenants themselves. 

If in a large district where there is but one proprietor, be it the 
ScQly Islands or an English district, the local magnate acts up to the 
high ideal of Mr. Froude, all goes well; nothing can be more 
adnrirable ; the people are forced into the path of virtue, bon gr^y mat 
gri ; farms are improved, farm buildings restored, cottages built ; 
the whole economic condition is sound and healthy. But what under 
such a system if the. landowner does not do his duty, or cannot do 
it P If encumbered by his ancestors or by his own folly, or if as a 
limited owner, 'with a large expenditure, he^has not the means to do 
justice to his broad acres, and yet either cannot sell by the terms on 
which he holds under some settlement, or will not sell through 
pride, or from some hope of future ^revival of his family? In such 
case the land is undrained, farms go to ruin, cottages fall into the 
condition of pigsties, and a whole district is rained through the 
failure or inability of one man to perform hia duty, and without any 
fault of the population, and equally without any remedy. Mr. 
Froude himself admits such cases when he says, The possession of 
a large estate carries with it authority, which can be abused in pro- 
portion to the capacity of the person to whom it is entrusted. The 
ymuig heir may be a fool or a spendthrift, and his tenants and 
lidbourers and every one suffer accordingly. But nature has pro- 
vided a remedy in the shape of bankruptcy. The incompetent is 4 
soU up; nature «|akes him off to put a better in his place.” If 
that indeed were the case, little harm would be done ; but under the 
4^stem of settiements it is precisely what does not occur. It is 
. port of the ijflribsoi under which property has been accumulated in 
few hands anifhis country, that hmg after the time when the owner 
has ceased to be %4|K)sition to do bis duty by the land, the owner- 



ship is stii prolonged and oanii^ over to anotiber end even siioees* 
sire generations. It is notorions that a large proportion of landed 
properties; both great and small, are so enoumbeied by debts ud 
charges, sometimes the result of extravagance, more ofibm the result 
of successive provisions for other members of the family, that their 
owners, or rather the limited owners (a term happily expressing the 
position of the tenants for life), are unable to improve their property 
by thej6utlay of sufficient capital, and are also unable or unwilling 
to seV portions of it, which would enable them to improve the 
remainder. It is admitted that a large part of England is insuffi- 
ciently drained, and badly provided with farm buildings. The 
reports of the Commissioners on the Employment of Children in 
agricultural districts are also full of statements of the insufficiency 
of cottages, both in number and quality, over a large part of England. 

Cases are, fortunately indeed, not rare of owners of large pro- 
perties fully performing all their duties according to the highest 
ideal, filling the part of model landlords, setting a good example to 
wide districts, improving their property in all directions — ^generous 
landlords, yet not too indulgent to the incompetent, giving encou- 
ragement to those who show enterprise, caring equally for the 
labouring class, providing good cottages and efficient schools. Such 
men, and many could be quoted, are a benefit not only to their 
neighbourhood, but to the whole country. 

Instances, however, are unfortunately not wanting of the other 
extreme — of owners of large estates either so encumbered as to be 
absolutely unable to expend anything in the improvement of their 
property, or spending sd much elsewhere on their own pleasures as 
to leave nothing for the performance of their duties as landlords. 
On such properties no improvements are efiected,* the tenants are 
not encouraged to do it themselves, and there is no one else who can 
do it. In such cases there is no law to compel the performance of 
duties, or to secure that the capital wanting for the drainage of land, 
the building of farms, or repairing of cottages, shall be expended 
on the property. There is equally no public opinion brought to 
bear on such a case ; the whole district is dependent on the will of the 
one man, and that one man cannot or will not do anything. It may 
happen that an estate may remain in successive generations of such 
owners before it passes into fresh hands. Between these two ex- 
tremes lie the great bulk of English landlorde^ of whom it may be 
*8aid that a largo proportion do not attain a high average according 
to any moderate standard of what should be perfomed by landownen^ 
and who would probably be better off and better able to perform 
' these duties if they sold a portion of their landed properties. 

Let us, however, take the best examples-— those where the land- 
lords perform their duties according to the highest ideal of iho 
system. Is it, however, the interest of the community that the 
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wlkide of ihe properfy in land over a large district dionld be 0(»i- 
centrated in one band P that all the sense of property in land, its 
value as an incentive to industry, its pover to raise the status of 
those who have it, or who are striving for it, diould be lost as regards 
the bulk of the population P Is it desirable that all the inhabitants 
of a wide district should be entirely dependen'; on <me man, 
howover conscientious and desirous of performing his duties P 
In such cases it frequently happens that the landlord is unable 
personally to superintend more than a portion of his property — ^that, 
perhaps, immediatdy surrounding his residence. The remainder 
must necessarily fall under the care of agents who in many of' the 
transactions involving the happiness or fate of individuals are prac- 
tically iiresponsiUe. Without undervaluing the efforts and inten- 
tions of landowners in such cases, it may be open to question 
whether a numerous and divided proprietary, the mingling of the 
small with the great, is not more likely to bring out all the energies 
of the population, and to secure its well-being and liberties in the 
fullest sense. 

It is not, however, by the very highest examples of a class, or by 
its very best results, when tri^ under most favourable circum- 
stances, that a land ^stem must be judged, but by its average 
results ; by taking into account its extremes at both <mds, and also 
ly looking at its effects, not upon one class of society, but upon 
all, even the lowest. The results of the English ystem upon the 
o<mdition of the labouring class, tried under circumstances where it 
has had full play for^ronturies, undisturbed by any extraneous forces, 
such as the growth of manufactures, as foif instance in Sussex and 
Dorsetshire, do not tend to show that the patriarchal or the feudal 
ystem of landowners, unmixed with any more modem principles, 
has produced a result of which we have great reason to be proud. 
What is everywhere apparent among this class is a sense of depend- 
ence, and an absepce of those habits of thrift, which are so con- 
spionons, where property is more widdy distributed. " 

It would seem, then, that a variety of interests, arising from a 
distribution of property and power, are expedient in every district, 
in order not only to preserve that balance of power under which 
ahme personal liberty is safe, but also to make available, even among 
the lowest, the potent effects of property as an incentive to individual 
exertion. Such a state of things is not inconsistent with the existence 
of a landed gentry, both numerous and wealthy. What is contended 
for is that there i^ould, if possible, be variety, and that beside the 
large owners thlie should be many other owners of every size 
enddipB. 

Ji appean^ tiien, that in England also, though not perhaps so 
Jxiimi, it is not economic causes, or these causea 
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only, whicli bave rfsalted in so limited a number of landowners, and 
^ wbiob tend progressively to reduce their number still further ; nor 
oan the existing state of things and its tendency be justified on 
economic grounds. If, then, we have to look about for other causes, 
it is surely not difficult to find them in the positive laws which, in 
this country, for centuries past, have facilitated and promoted the 
accumulation of landed property and prevented its dispersion, and 
in the political and social forces which have supported those laws, and 
have defended and justified their results. Space will not pennit a 
full explanation of the causes which led to the Feudal System deve- 
loping, in this country, into a system of large proprietors, while in 
many parts of the Continent it resulted in the very opposite tystem 
of small proprietors. It is sufficient briefly to point out that, in its 
early stages, Feudalism was very favourable to the creation of 
tenancies on fixed and permanent services and rents, and that such 
tenancies necessarily became hereditary. In France, and in many 
other parts of the Continent, when the feudal lords entered upon 
their conquered estates, they found them already in the occupation of 
a large body of tenants who, under the Homan law, had held under 
a fixed rent or census. Many of these were reduced tcT the position 
of serfs ; but vast numbers found their place in the feudal system, as 
‘tenants of the feudal lords, at fixed rents and with hereditary hold- 
ings. To these the Homan law of equal and compulsory division of 
property at death continued to apply ; their numbers were continually 
recruited by the enfranchisement of serfs ; and they undoubtedly hud 
the foundation of the class of peasant proprietors ; the feudal law of 
primogeniture was nevef* extended to them, and the law of entail was 
in France always considered as the privilege only of the feudal lords, 
and was prohibited to the roturiersmA. peasants. The Hevolution of 
1789, therefore, found idready In existence a very large class of 
peasant proprietors^ with the law and custom of 'equal division of 
propesty. The sale of lands of the emigres and of the Church added 
considerably to the number of these small proprietors ; and the 
Code Napoldon applied to all property the prindjde of com- 
pulsory division on death, which had been already the law and 
custom of the peasants. 

In this country, as already pointed out, free socage tenants, paying 
fixed and certain rents to their feudal superiors, and copyhold 
tenants when first recognised as having permanent interests, were 
also subject to the Saxon law of equal division on death ; but later 
the feu^UJ. lawyers succeeded in extending the principle of pxin^ 
geniture to them as to all freehold owners of land, though we Stffl 
have a trace of the older Saxon system in the rule which teeata 
leasehold property as personal property, not subject to primes 
jgeniture. With respect, however, to the firae socage tenanty and 
copyholders, not only was primogeniture extended, but the whole of 
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jfts coBfipliiOBted tystdiii of tho foadal lond* li^s» wliioli wore so 
utte% onmiited to mall propHeton. 

It ia to ihisi and to the excesaiYe powers of entail through family 
settleinents^ invented by the astute lawyers of the time of the civil 
war^ and which still encumber nearly Ae whole of the landed pro* 
perty of the country, and to the vast difficulties of title and expenses 
of •transfer engendered by this complicated ^stom, that wo must 
attribute, in the main, the accumulation of property in few bands in 
this country. These causes have, however, been supported by politi- 
cal and social forces of great weight. For centuries the owners of 
land had entire control of the Government of the country, and were 
the sole dispensers of the patronage and honours of the State. 
The late government of Mr. Gladstone was the first to break 
through this rule; but it has again boon revived under the pre- 
sent government. One branch of the legislature has been ex- 
clusivoly composed of large landowners. Mr. Pitt u.scd to say that 
a landowner^with £10,000 a year had a right to claim a peerage, if 
he were on the right side of politics ; and even at the present time, 
as illustrated by the creations of the past three years, though the 
standard is raised, a large landed estate, without any public service 
or great personal merit, is considered sufficient claim for this here- 
ditary honour. This alone acts as a great incentive to accumulation, 
and numerous ffimilies are engaged in the process of cumulating pro- 
perties upon successive oldest sons with the sole object of Ndtisfying 
family pride by the attainment of the peerage. In the Lower House 
of Parliament, one section of the representation of England is entirely 
in the hands of the large landowner^ It is *flll but impossible for any 
one to become a member for his native county without the possession 
of a large landed estate. Such an event as a county member being 
selected for other reasons than hts connection with broad acres is 
most rare. The whole of the local government and administration 
of the law in rural districts is also still vested exclusively in the 
large landholders. 

The motives, therefore, of family pride and social distinction and 
political power which are thrown into the scale in favour of primo- 
geniture and the accumulation of land are most potent. The some 
motives idso tend equally to prevent dispersion. A large landed 
property has its importance, influence, and power, long after the 
owner, through debts, encumbrances, and charges, has ceased to 
derive any substantial income from it, and he clings to it with a 
tenacity which shows how^ strong are these motives. 

The increase of v&lue to many large estates, through the 
g^wth of towns and by the working of minerals, has raised the 
*4tendard of what is considered necessary to constitute a largo 
" property, aadlias added again to the motives for accumulation. An 
Souiininatioii of the returns of properties^ of over ten thousand acres. 



will BhaW how very few large prc^rtiea lianpe bee» diaperaed. during 
^ the last &df-oentary, and how many haye been gathered togailher. 

Whileicyery encouragement and funlity^ has been given to the 
accumulation and retention of large, landed properties^ every dis- 
couragement and impediment has been opposed to the existence or 
creation of smaller properties. The complications and difficulties of 
our land laws and the cost of transfer tell with enormous weight 
on sm^ properties. The cost of making out a title and concluding 
a traqlsfer for a property of ten acres is often as great as that for 
property of a thousand acresi and the proportion of such expense to 
its value becomes a most serious item. But far more serious is the 
difficulty of dealing with the property when bought. To the small 
owner, the power of mortgaging is of extreme importance ; without 
it, the property will be of little value to him ; with it, he can raise 
capital for working his holding, or reduce the purchase money to be 
paid at once to a comparatively small amount. In every country 
where small properties exist, there is also a simple system of regis- 
tering titles and of effecting charges thereon, which makes a mort- 
gage the most easy and inexpensive transaction. In this country, it 
is in mortgaging that the difficulties and cost of title are most felt 
by the small owner. He may, perhaps, obtain a temporary loan from 
a banker at a high rate of interest, on a simple deposit of his title- 
deeds ; but for a pennanent loan, at a moderate rate of intere^, a 
mortgage deed is necessary, which involves an investigation of title 
little less troublesome and expensive than that on sale, and neither 
lender nor borrower can afford the expense of it, or is prepared to 
encounter the trouble and delay. • Without a system of registration, 
upon which alone a charge by way of mortgage can become a secure, 
simple, and easy transaction, it is not too much to predict that small 
properties, though they may be plromoted, as by the Irish legislation, 
will not long continue. 

The owners of small properties aro also, as a rule, quite os ready 
to avail themselves of the power of tying them up by complicated 
settlements and burdening them with charges as are the owners of 
large properties. It is only the large estates which can long stand 
the burden of these settlements, and still have a margin for the 
support of the owner and for the improvement of the property. In 
the end, the time comes when the small property must be sold. 

It is contended by Mr. Froude that the law of entail tends to 
sustain such small estates as still remain, and that if it were 
abolished, accumulation woxild proceed more .rapidly. The same 
argument was used, for the first time, last Session, in the Debate in 
Parliament on the Bill for the Abolition of Primogeniture, by thoM 
who were in favour of maintaining that institution. In both cases 
the view thus entertained iscontrary to all experience. It is 
where primogeniture exists, and where it con be enforced by entail, 

s 2 
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tlnit ftooumulstioxi of land takes place. Remove tke sanction of the 
StijEtOi apH the machinery by which it is effeotedf and the process 
will cease.* • The truer view seems to me, that settlements not only 
tdl against gmnll properties, which are unable to b&ar the successive 
charges which they facilitate, but are the main cause of those 
complications in the title of land, which prevent the possibility of 
securing on effective registration, and therefore a simple system of 
transfer and mortgage, ^ Thus it is that the tendency bos been for 
the lar^ estates to become larger, and for the small properties to 
disappear.' 

Is it, then, the interest of the community that the process of 
accumulation should be continued P The answer to this question does 
not necessarily involve any such proposition as that of transplanting 
to England the French system of a population of small proprietors, 
and of equal and compulsory division of all property, at the death of 
its owner. He would be a bold man who could propose any such 
measures. Nor is it necessary to contemplate as an end to be aimed at, 
or as a result to be feared and guarded against, the extinction of the 
landed gentry. The utmost that need be aimed at is a state of things in 
which there may be many proprietors of every class, small as well as 
great ; that the condition of the law shall be such that small proprietors 
may exist and survive beside their larger neighbours. With this 
object, it would be desirable that the process of accumulation should not 
bo favoured and promoted ; that the great facilities for the tying up of 
land for successive generations should be removed that land should 
be freed as far as possible from the intricate system of tenure and title 
which now hampers it, and which prevents its being dealt with 
readily, simply, and cheaply ; and that facilities should be given for 
the creation and existence of small properties. It is only when this 
is done, that economic laws will Have their fair development, and 
that we shall be able to say with confidence that the ownership of 
land is really on a natural basis, and arranged on free-trade prin- 
ciples, and that the conditions on which land is distributed are such ^ 
that labour and capital can be most advantageously employed upon it. 

' It has already been shown that, even in England, there are a 
very large number of small holdings of agricultural land. We may 
reasonably assume, therefore, that .there is an economic demand for 
small &nns. It is difficult, then, to understand why small pro- 
perties should not equally exist, the more so as all experience shows 
that it is only owners of small holdings who can turn them to the 
best advantage.. Rec^t^xperience as trustee to a landed property, in 
which the tenant for life, having power to sell, has very wisely sold a 
number of outlying parts of his property in small lots of from one to 
^twenty acres, which have been bought by the surrounding villagers 
i at very high prices, tempted in part by the certainty of title without 
expense, Ims shown me that there is a demand for land among this 




dBBs. 'Without then, expecting tbat a freer eyatem oflanl transfer 
would lOfid to the creation of a peasant proprietary on a large sodoi 
it is not \oo much to hope that numerous cases may occur of labourers 
becoming possessed of'Jand. A proportion of labourers working 
partly on their own land and partly for hire on the land of others 
would be a useful addition to the rural system, but far more useful 
in holdmg out a motive and an incentive to saving and thrift to-that 
class mich, of all^others in the country, is the least saving, and to 
whomr the very notions of property are now so often wanting. 

So also with the class of ySomen farmers. Is it impossible to 
expect that a proportion of this class may continue to exist, and even 
to increase in number P and that under a better system of land tenure 
there may be a not inconsiderable number of persons owning the 
farms they cultivate P Such a class exists more or less in every other 
country : why not also in this P It is not to be presumed that farmers 
must of necessity employ the whole of Iheir means as capital in the 
working of their farms. In many cases there is some reserve as a 
provision for the family, which should be secure from the hazards of 
their trade ; and what better or more secure investment than the 
farm on which their labour and capital are expended P 

Lastly comes the class of the smaller squires who are said to be 
doomed to extinction under the present system, and who, Mr. Froude 
thinks, will be devoured by their larger neighbours. It is difficult to 
conceive what argument there can be on economic or other grounds in 
favour of this coiysc. If there be value in a resident gentry in rural 
districts, able to take part in local affairs, contributing to the formation 
of public opinion, acting the ^art of good citizens, and spreading 
through those below them a sense of higher civilisation, it is certainly 
in the interest of the community that they should be numerous 
and varied. So far as the influence of the State is concerned, it 
should be directed rather to the distribution of property than to its 
accumulation. This country, with its seventy-six millions of acres, or 
twelve times the size of Belgium, is not so small but that there is 
room for many of all classes of proprietors, from the peasant to the 
lord. 

To what actual result economic laws, under a system of perfectly 
free land transfer, with a simple, easy, and cheap system of registra- 
tion, and with a removal of the present facilities to entail under family 
settlements, would lead to, it is unnecessary to forecast ; it cannot be 
doubted, ho\yever, that it would be very different from the present 
state of things. Proprietors of all classes and sizes would exist ; 
property in land would more fully realise its value in stimulating 
industry ; and we should have that variety in land-ownership which 
is of the greatest importance in developing all the many functions 
of Society. G. Shaw Lefevre. 
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TSnt question of popular education is rapidly becoming the line of 
demarcation between partiesi and the test of true Liberalism in this 
and every other European country. On one side are ranged those 
who segJji the universal instruction of the people the guarantee of 
social order, the promise of continuaf improvement, and the practical 
realisation of that dream of Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality which 
has exercised so great an attraction for many of the noblest and 
wisest^ patriots and reformers of the last hundred years. Opposed 
to them, now as always in the history of the world, are the priests 
and the obstructives — ^those who profit by superstition, and those 
who find ignorance the besf support of despotism. Especially in 
France, and Spain, and Italy the contest between the two parties 
rages with infinite iTittemess and varying success. In America the 
battle is won, though the defeated side make occasional attempts to 
renew the strife ; while in England, where the struggle has been 
somewhat less bitter, the issues more complicated, and the interests 
more divided, there may still bo discerned the same principles at 
stake, and the same influences guiding the position of the combatants, 
and determining the fortunes of the war. 

We have advanced so far in this country that ^ is becoming rare 
to find men openly avowing their dislike to. the spread of education, 
though the feeling is still latent in the minds of many Conservatives, 
and sometimes finds candid expression. Thus, in the present year 
(1876), a Mr. Norfolk’ is reported to have told the East Hiding 
Chamber of Agriculture that the country was worse off with educa- 
tion than ever it was without it ; that they were educating the world 
up to idleness, and the working men to drunkenness and the neglect ^ 
of their wives and families. The Marquis of Salisbury, a more 
important and representative Conservative, perhaps, than 3Ir. Nor- 
folk, argued against the Act for securing the education of the 
children in agricultural districts, as being inopportune. The cflect 
of legislation of this kind, he said, would be to increase the difficulty 
of the farmers in procuring labour. The farmers arc now fighting 
with their labourers. They do not want to pay them the increased 
wages they ask, and when they refuse the labourers stjrike. Under 
these circumstances farmers depend very much on children to 
get them through their difficulties, and if childron under eight years 
bid are to be sent to school instead of into the fields, and children 
between eight and twelve years old are to be sent to school as well 
as into the field^i, the farmers will be no longer able to depend on 
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thenou In othiur Trord% Lord Salisbary thinks that ignoisncie is to 
he enooiiragedi and infants nnder eight jears old are to be s^t into 
the fields in order to enable the farmers to keqi down wages, and to 
defeat the Agricultural Labourers’ Union. 

Candolr of this kind is rare, and t?e may be grateful for it as an 
indication of what lies beneath the surface, and prompts more spe- 
cious rei^oners in their utterances on the subject of education. The 
ground nsuaUy taken by these persons is that instruction is^esirable, 
and ev<m necessary ; but that it must be directed to proper ends, afid 
accompanied by safeguards and restrictions. am far from^being 
friendly,” says Mr. Dombey in Dickens’s tale, to what is called, by 
persons of levelling sentiments, general education. But it is neces- 
sary that the inferior classes should continue to be taught to know 
their position and to conduct themselves properly. So far, I approve 
of schools.” This approval is also qualified, in the case of the edCle; 
siasticul party, by the condition that edueation shall become the hand- 
maid of the Church, and their claims in this respect have proved 
again and again the most serious obstruction to anything like a 
national system. 

During the discussion previous to the Act of 1870, many clergy- 
men, and particularly the Bishop of Winchester, objected to all 
rating for purposes of education, because, as his Lordship explained, 
‘‘ immediately you introduce the ratepayer, you must give him tho 
real direction of the instruction furnished by the rate ” — an inference 
perfectly sound, no doubt, but which the Tories have subsequently 
contrived to evade by ingenious devices, the possibility of which was 
not foreseen by the Bisliop. After tlic Act of 1870 was passed, the 
clergy generally endeavoured, not without success, to prevent tho 
establishment of school boards, and to magnify the terrors and diffi- 
culties of compulsion ; and now; after p^o^dng to their own satis- 
faction that universal compulsion is impracticable, they have 
welcomed a measure by which this impossibility has been made 
possible and compulsion has become general, in consideration of the 
arrangements by which, as they hope, the practical monopoly of the 
Ohurch in the rural districts will bo maintained, and the denomi- 
national system strengthened and extended. ’ 

By the Education Act of 1876 every parent is placed under legal 
obligation to see that his children are educated. This obligation is 
enforced by magisterial compulsion in cases of habitual neglect, and 
is further strengthened by the enactment that children under and 
between certain ages shall not be employed without a certificate of 
proficiency or attendance at school. As the execution of tho Act is 
left to Poor-Law Guardians in parishes where no school board 
exists, and as the government grant has been largely increased, so 
that existing schools may in many cases be carried on without 
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expense tcibthe individuals by whom ihey are managed, it follows, 
first, that in a vast number of cases all children, whether of dis- 
senting. parents or not, will be driven into Church schools ; and, 
secondly, that the control of primary education will be kept out of 
the hands of those who are chiefly interested in it, viz. the working 
classes and the parents of the children. 

Compulsion will accordingly be brought to bear in the most 
odious fofm without representative machinery, and in violation of 
thb rights of conscience. The efibrts of all lovers of justice and of 
all friends of education must now bo directed to the establishment 
of the principle that representation shall go hand in hand with 
taxation, and that no grant of national or local funds shall be made 
' to any school, a majority at least of whose managing body does not 
consist of representatives elected by the district for the purpose. 

•• 

The institution of universal compulsion also brings into promi- 
nence the question of Free Schools ; and the working classes, who arc 
required to sacrifice the earnings of their children in order to assure 
the security and welfare of the whole community, are fairly entitled 
to demand that, at least, the cost of the service of education shall bo 
undertaken by the State, and distributed fairly among the whole o»f 
the taxpayers. In other words, free schools are a necessary corollary 
of compulsion. Free schools may exist without compulsion, but 
compulsion must ultimately be followed by free schools. It almost 
seems, in view of our present experience, that it might have been 
wiser to have altered the order of precedence of our* educational 
reforms : to have made all school^ free fifSt, to have seen how far 
that would have solved the problem with which we had to deal. 
Then, if necessary, we might have gone on to adopt compulsory laws. 
That might not have rendered compulsion unnecessary, but, at all 
events, it is likely that compulsion would have worked with much 
less foiction than it docs at present. The results of a free-school 
system without compulsion arc very extraordinary, and worthy of 
careful attention. 

The United States of America afibrd the best illustration in such 
a matter,** because there, and there alone, has a free system been 
thoroughly and extensively carried out amongst a population having 
many similarities to our oTtm. In making a comparison it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the average attendance of children of 
school age throughout England and Wales was, in 1873, 28*4 per 
cent. That is to say. of all the children between the ages of three 
and thirteen years, •28*4 per cent., or rather more than a quarter, 
were in average attendance. If wo take the latter figures for 1875 
we find that ihc percentage has risen to 31*2. Now, in America, 
where the ii^-school system has extended slowly but surely through 
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the whole of the Unions the results are marvellously different. 
In the State of Kansas, which heads the list, the average attendance 
of the school population between five and fifteen is 80 per cent. ; 
in the State of Maine, 76 per cent. ; in Massachusetts, 73 per cent. ; 
in Connecticut, 62 p^ cent. ; in Pennsylvania, 59 per cent. ; in the 
State of Now York, 52 per cent. and in all the States except 
some in the South, where the black population has to be .taken dnto 
account, the attendance is very much larger than anything we 
knoy in England. Another illustration may be derived from the 
experiences of our own colony, and our own fellow-countrymen, in 
Canadk. It appears from the report of a speech of Mr. Mackenzie, 
a late Prime Minister of Canada, that he stated that the whole of the 
schools in Canada were free, and that they "had accordingly found it 
unnecessary to enforce a compulsory bye-law, although they had 
powers for that purpose. 

No one can doubt that in England many children at the present 
lime are entirely kept away from school owing to the pressure of 
this taxation. Whenever bad times come, the education of many 
children is interrupted, and much that has been previously spent is 
wasted, because the first luxury which an ignorant man denies him- 
self is the continued education of his children. And the difficulty is 
a growing one. Tii the first instance, the new schools are filled by 
the children of the more highly paid workmen, but when these have 
all been provided for, there is a poorer and very numerous class who 
have still to be induced to send their children to school. Now all 
educationists will readily admit that persuasion is better than force. 
We would all rather tempt children into school than compel them 
by means of police regulations and magisterial interference. The 
principle is one which is adopted even in our own country, in our 
municipal work. It is considered very desirable, in the interests of 
the whole community, that the population should drink wholesome 
water. In many municipalities the practice has been adopted of 
enforcing a water rate upon all persons, whether they take the water 
or not, and then allowing the use of the water free to all. That is 
the case, wholly or in part, in Glasgow, in Manchester,'^and.in several 
others of our largest towns, and the effect will almost explain itself. 
When people find that they have to pay whether they take the water 
or not, they are all, of course, ready enough to secure advantages 
which are offered to them without further payment. 

The same result has obtained in the case of the free libraries and 
museums which are now provided in many provincial towns, and 
which are visited and used by enormous numbers of persons. It is 
u subject for congratulation to all, it is the interest of the whole 
community, that this intellectual excitement should exist, and that 

,(l) ** Free Schools of the United States,*’ by F. Adams, p. 109, Chapman & Hall. 
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ttdyantage should be taken of the opportunities for improTement 
thus offered. If, instead of these institutions being freely provided 
for all at the cost of all, a charge of one penny were made every 
time a man took out a book, or a charge of threepence were made 
every time he entered the Art Gallery, no^ne-tonth, not one- 
hun&edth, parl^ of the numbers would have taken advantage of 
those great institutions. A proof of this was furnished the other 
day at Birmingham, where there exists mthin a few hundred yards, 
of the Museum of the Corporation a most interesting and admirable 
collection, established by the liberality and intelligence of the 
Gk>vemorB of the Proof House, called a Museum of Small Arms, 
and that institution is oppn to the public at a maximum charge of 
sixpence. On the occasion of a recent holiday, the numbers that 
visited the Corporation Gallery and the Small Arms Museum were 
compared, and in the one case they were over five thousand, and in 
the other less than a hundred. It must be evident from these 
facts that the imposition even of a small fee acts as a great bar to 
attendance, and tends at any rate to increase the reluctance of many 
persons to send their children regularly to the primary schools. 

It is, however, probable that even if we had had free schools in 
England, thanks to the long course of ignorance and neglect from 
which this country has suffered, there would still have remained a 
residuum of the population which it would have been absolutely neces- 
sary to force into the schools by compulsion. But, granting compul- 
sion, whether, as now, preceding any attempt to deal with the 
question of fees, or whether, as in Amcricia, coming ultimately in 
order to complete the work of the f)*ce-school system, in cither case 
free schools will be found to be a necessity. The gratuitousness of 
the schools is a matter of justice as^well as of expediency. How is 
it possible to defend compulsion at all except upon this one theory — 
that it is necessary *in the interests of the community P Otherwise, 
what right have we to interfere with individual libQrty, to interfere 
with domestic rights, to invade an Englishman's castle," drag him 
before the tribunal of the law, and to force him, if he does not 
choose, to educate his children ? Our coSitention, and the contention 
of those whoso efforts have established the present system, is that 
ignorance is a continued injury and loss to all of us — to those of us 
who are attending to the education of our own children, just as 
much as to those who are altogether indifferent to the subject. 

But if we are justified in requiring this in order to secure the 
well-being of the comi^uhity, at all events the community is bound 
to pay the charge of^the public service which it exacts. You have 
no ri^t to impose a new obligation upon people in the general 
interest, and to make a private charge to them at the same time for 
the purpose. Ip countries where compulsory military service pre- 
vails, no one has ever heard of the State imposing on individuals, at 
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the same time with the obligation tp serre, the obligation to pay the 
cost of service. Nobody has ever heard of a State which requires 
its soldierji, under the conscription^ to find their own uniforms or 
their own muskets. Again^ in our own country, in the interest of 
the community, compukory vaccination is imposed upon all classes. 
No one lias ever yet contended that those who are compelled to undergo 
this operation should, at the same time, be made to pay its cost. 
Wo Jsnofr perfectly well that, great as arc the difficulties which now 
attend compulsory vaccination, they would become simply insur- 
mountable if a fee were charged every time the operation is performed. 

It has been urged by a certain school of political economists, of 
whom the best-known representative is Professor Fawcett, that tihis 
principle would, if logically carried out, lead to the loss of all in- 
dividual action and responsibility ; and tho community would at 
last be called upon to find everything — ^free clothes and free food 
quite as properly as free schooling. One practical reply to such a 
contention would be this. “ If education and food are analogous 
services, if they are to be put in the same position, ^why are you 
not consistent ? "Why do you not furnish two-thirds of the food at 
tho present moment, as you do furnish two- thirds of the education P” 
Either education should be fully paid for as food now is by those 
who take it, or, if education is to remain two-thirds gratuitous, food 
ought to be made tvro-thirds gratuitous, as well ; always assuming 
the correctness of tho assertion that the two services stand on pre- 
cisely the same footing. 

The simple fact is, however, that there is a clear distinction 
between free food and free education. In the first place, food is an 
indispensable necessity of existence ; education is not a necessity at 
all. Education is provided because it is expedient, and for the good 
of the community, even more than because it is desirable in the 
interest of the individual. Human nature, which is periodically 
hungry, may bo trusted to supply itself with the elements of bare 
existence; but human nature cannot be trusted to supply itself 
with instruction, of which a great many human beings have unfor- 
tunately only a limited appreciation. If parents wilfully neglect to 
provide their offspring with sufficient food, they are guilty of 
murder; nobody, however, has proposed to hang all the fathers and 
mothers who knowingly leave their children without elementary 
instruction. The interference of the State for the protection of life 
is demanded on different grounds from its interference to secure the^ 
proper cultivation of the intelligence of its future citizens. In the 
second case, society is seeking to protect its general interest ; in tho 
first, it is defending the existence of its individual members. Again, 
while the provision of education can bo defended on economical 
grounds as a public service of great utility, the provision .of food 
will not stand upon tho same grounds at all. If every child were to 
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be educi^ted separatelj at bomei with a separate teacher to each 
fianily, the cost of education would be twenty times what it is now. 
Ifothin^ like the same saving nor convenience could be secured by 
pTOviding food on a wbolesole scale, and in large establishments, for 
the whole people. Under these circumstances it may be expedient 
and right to provide free education ; while it is not right and ex- 
pedient to provide free food. 

In any case it is evident that the present system of providing 
education partly by the community and partly by the parent is 
anomalous and inconsistent ; and this double taxation, levied in the 
first place from the general rates and taxes of the country, and, in 
the second place, upon the individual at the time the service is 
performed, is inefficient for the objects for which it is imposed, and 
is unjust in its incidence. 

Now we will consider these in order. It is inefficient for the 
objects for which it is imposed. This is the universal experience of 
all practical teachers, who complain of the waste of time and the 
worry involved in the effort to collect the fees, and of the loss of 
attendance due to this cause. The following letter was written by 
the head master of one of the best board schools in Birmingham : — 

** I think you are aware that I have been much averse to sending children 
back for their money ; I do send back those who I am sure can pay and will 
not, but those only number two or throe. 1 have no doubt my high averages 
and large arrears are, in great measure, due to this forbearance on my part ; 
but I have to deal with a very poor class of people here, who want very careful 
management. Since January’, however, 1 have sent back any boy who came a 
second week without his money, and I have made special efforts to keep my 
books dear of arrears ; but the worry and pain t£at I have experienced cannot 
be told. That, combined with the time spent in collecting the foes and making 
inquiries, have made me heartily wish that the schools wero entirely free. 

I caletdate that, on an average, about two^kundred uttendanees mre lost every loeeh, 
hecauet parents are disinclined to allow their children to come without their pence, 
A regular excuse of some absentees is that their parents had not the money to 
send them. I have no less than six boys absent the whole of this week from 
this cause. Personally, I shall be heartily glad when the Board take the 
matter into their serious consideration ; for it certainly is the most painful and 
harassing port of my duty, and I have no doubt other teachers feel the same.” 

This letter was forwarded to all the board’s teachers, with a request 
that they would give their candid opinion upon it, and i-eplies wore 
received, which, in the large majority of instances, confirmed the 
views expressed. Thus one master said he “ agreed with the 
letter, and till last Christmas sent home about ten weekly. Some 
^ kept ^t home remainder of the week, and some never came again at 
all. Now he doe# not reject, hut visitor has report of defaulters, 
and grants free orders where necessary.” The head mistress of a 
penny school agrees. Many children do not come till Tuesday and 
Wednesday, from want of fees. Some absent themselves altogether.” 
The master of another school agrees. If I sent back every child, 

I should send back more than half. Oranting of free orders does not 
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m%ei the difficulty!* The head mistress of the girls’ school agrees. 
Fee has reduced our average largely. Sends girls home.” In 
another case the master of a school where the fee is only one penny 
per week says, Have daily experience of necessity of free schools 
in such districts. Frequently ached to take halfpenny on account. 
Boys are sent home we^y, and frequently remain absent for rest 
of week from want of fees.” In another school, difBculties have 
been redAced to one-third by redaction of fee to one penny. Still, 
twenty children on an average, in each department, come without 
fee.” The master of another school agrees generally,” and the 
mistress “ agrees in every respect. One day a week wasted in the 
collection of fees. Children receiving free orders alighted by those who 

This kind of testimony is not confined to Birmingham. In 
Norwich the difficulty has grown almost to a crisis. That school 
board has had a great number of reports on the subject, from 
one of which the following illustration maybe taken. In one school 
there were six months’ arrears, amounting to £13 13s. 7d. A 
collector was specially detailed to visit the homes of the parents, 
and to endeavour to collect those arrears. He succeeded, in three 
days, at a cost of 24s., in collecting 8d. It was felt to be hardly a 
" profitable investment of capital, and in other cases the arrears of 
fees were cancelled. At Mitcham the school board resolved, a short 
time ago, to cancel all arrears, on the ground of impossibility of 
collection. At Tipton and West Bromwich the school board, com- 
mittees reported that they had threatened proceedings against the 
parents, but absolutely without effect. In the London school board 
the same difficulty cropped up. One return stated that 251 children 
had been sent lyick into the streets in a single district for non-pay- 
ment of fees — a proceeding, by* the way, absolutely illegal, and 
involving a waste of time and a loss of education which practical 
teachers arc best able to appreciate. There is one board in Stafford- 
shire whose schoolmasters, so the current story goes, have a flogging- 
day for children who do not bring their fees — a highly pleasing 
incident in connection with elementary instruction ! At Kidder- 
minster the^ school board have passed a resolution requiring pre- 
payment of the fees before admitting the children — again an abso- 
lutely illegal decision, which would not stand a challenge in any 
«ourt of law in the country. Instances might be multiplied to any 
•extent, and this universal testimony as to the difficulty, in a«grcat 
n\|mber of cases, of collecting fees, may be contrasted with the 
^se with which the Free system is administered in countries in which 
it has been adopted. 

The strongest evidence of the universal effect of free schools comes 
from the United States of America. Allusion has already been made 
to the high average attendance, and the reports of the school super- 
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intextdoTits show 'that result is distinotly duo to the abolition of 

payment. At the present timo^ free schools are in existence^ not 
only over a few States^ but universally throughout the countiy. 
Tiere is not a single State in which •‘rate-biUa'' or school 
fees are charged. The New York State report for 1874 says, 

" The free-school system, inaugurated in 1867, has been so succcess- 
fully vindicated by its results that it may bo deemed secure. Under 
its operation the aggregate yearly attendance of pupils at the public 
schools has increas^ nearly eighty-two thousand, and the average 
daily attendance nearly eighty thousand.’^ The Commissioner of 
Public Schdbls for Ehode Island, in 1871, reports results equally 
gratifying. lie says of the city of Providence, where the schools hud 
recently been made free, that the effect has been in the highest 
degree satisfactory ; and, notwithstanding the indifiercncc of some 
and the opposition of others to the free schools, the number of 
children in school has largely increased, and the percentage of those 
wfio do not attend largely diminished.” In New Jersey, from the 
report of 1872, ** the frcc-school law has given an impulse to educa- 
tion which it lacked* before, and vigorous efforts arc being made to 
overtake the wants of the State. The State Board report in 1872 : 

' There has been a large increase in the number of pupils attending 
the public schools, and we may safely infer, from the absence of all . 
complaint, that our school machinery is working to the satisfaction 
of the entire community.’ ” In Michigan, the State superintendent 
reports : “ A larger number of children arc found to attend the 
public schools, and there is far less irregularity of attendance.” The 
Connecticut Board of Education^ in thefr report for 18C9, state : 

The reports come to us from all parts of the State of u largely in- 
creased attendance of the children of those parents who were unable, 
.or more frequently xmwilliug, to pay the charges ftr tuition ; and « 
while we have no sympathy with this class of parents, we rejoice 
that their diildren need no longer suffer for this, their parents’, 
neglect ; ” and the Secretary of the Board, Mr. G. B. Northrop, saysf 
*^The law has received an emphatic ratification from the people. 
The rate-bill is buried beyond the hope of resurrection. If any 
‘ mourners go about the streets,’ the procession is a small one. There 
is little pros{)ect of an ' about-face,’ and another march *to the dark 
ages. No such retrograde movement ever occurred in this country. 
Wherever once repealed, the rate-bill has never been rc-enactcd. In 
manyilPtates, for long periods, and under varying circumstances, the 
ri^hQl has beeniuUy^ and fairly tried, and everywhere it has been 
feond TOnting.” ^ • 

The same result is reported from our own colonies. In Australia 
the fre^school. system is now rapidly becoming universal. In 
iTictoria, where, it was first introduced, the increase in attendance 
i!rse8cihods0f the United Stater, p. 78. Ghapman and 
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lunounts^to 71,000 in two years. That is to say, the numbers have 
increased from 136,000 in 1872, before the introduction of the system, 
to 206,000 in 1874. It is impossible to resist the conclusion which 
may be derived from evidence of this kind — evidence which goes to 
show that the effect of fees is to render attendance at school less easy 
and less regular. 

In the second place, the present system is imjust. It is a .tax 
which i^ unequal in its incidence. There may be two kinds of just 
taxes — JL tax which is exactly proportionate to the service 
which it pays or represents, and a tax which ig fairly pro- 
portionate to the means of those who have to pay it. ^^he postage 
rate and the income tax may be taken as illustrations of these two 
classes of taxes, the postage tax being a tax which is roughly pro- 
portionate to the average cost of the service rendered, and the income 
tax, a tax which is proportioned as equitably as possible, according to 
the means of those who pay it. Now, this tax education is neither. . It 
is a tax which is levied in the most absolutely capricious, irregular, 
and unsatisfactory way. It is not determined by the service rendered. 
That is the first point. Some time ago a return was ordered by the 
House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Heygate, member for 
South Leicestershire, requesting school managers to say what were 
the fees in their respective schools, and upon what principle those 
fees had been regidated. The return was perfectly amazing in 
its extraordinary divergences and anomalies. It showed, for 
instance, that in various schools the fee was determined by the age, 
the sex, the regularity of attendance, the attainments, the length of 
stay in the school of th&* children. There were five qualifications 
arising from the circumstances of the children alone, and there were 
as many qualifications from the circumstances of the parents. In 
other schools it appeared that the fees were fixed according to 
occupation, wages, rating, locality, widowhood, or the number of the 
family of the parents concerned* It is perfectly evident that we 
have here a tax which differs in different places. It differs at 
different times in the same place ; it differs in different parts of the 
same place. I do not think it is possible to bring arguments against 
any tax moro weighty than those which can be included in the 
indictment against school fees. It is not proportioned to the means 
of the parents, because, under our present system, a poor man who 
happens to bo blessed with six children, has to pay six times as 
^much as a rich man who has a thousand-fold his means, but only 
one child. The poor always have their quivers full. In some 
curious way, in consequence, perhaps, of some physiological law, 
fecundity varies, apparently, in proportion to poverty, and accord- 
uigly we find that, on an average, poor people are being taxed 
absolutdy cgit of proportion to those who are well to do ; instead of 
which, as the service rendered is really for the benefit of both rich 
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rad pootf tlie contribution of each ought to be proportionato to the 
stake which each has in the country, to their means and not to the 
number of their families. * 

Tn the report of the American Board of Education for 1872, there 
is an allusion to this samo argument. The secretary says : — 

** The poor with a family of six children to bo educated ought not to be 
obliged to pay six times as much as the rich man with one child, or even as 
muoh as the latter with six children. It is common intelligence we are 
endeavouring to secure, and the cost of the attempt, and ail the instru* 
mentalities connected therewith, in justice and equity should bo paid by the 
oommonwealtlto by all the property in the State. This is a juinciplo long 
recognised in me school district, and in the town, since never the individual, 
but property, is assessed for educational and other purposes.” 

At the present time the incidence of this educational taxation in 
Englahd is unjust and grossly unfair to the working and the poorer 
classes, and they ought to be relieved of the excessive proportion of 
the expense which they now bear, and w'hich should be equitably 
distributed over the whole community. According to the late Mr. 
Dudley Baxter, a conservative statistician, the working classes pay 
something like £3 per annum to the imperial taxation of the country. 
That is to say, for all the services which the State provides 
for the common benefit of the community for their protection, for 
the administration of justice, for the enormous multiplicity of work 
which it does, the ordinary workman has to pay £3 a year ; and 
yet for one additional service the country charges him at the rate of 
30«. per year or 3d. per week for three children for forty wcolcs, 
which is something like fift}^' per cent, uppn the total ho pays for 
everything else. Of course the lafter charge is only for a limited 
period, but during that time it is disproportionately onerous. Free 
schools would secure a more equitable distribution of the expense 
incurred, though there would be no difference in tlie actual cost. 

The next point is that a system which would bo unjust in any 
case is rendered still more inequitable by the endeavour which 
made to remedy its injustice. At the present time a system of 
partial remission prevails. It is found absolutely necessary, in conse- 
quence of compulsion, to pay the fees of those who cannot pay for 
themselves. Without compulsion you might allow the very poor to 
go without education, but when you force every man to educate his 
children, as you cannot get blood out of a stone, you have to pay 
his fees if it is proved that he cannot pay them himself. But a 
remission of this kjnd is, of necessity, of a most arbitrary character. ^ 
Yau must fix a^line, and the line is fixed at a different level in 
almost every school-board district in the country. A parliamentary 
retorn was pcepared on that subject also, and tho line of remission 
i^ in soma towns, one-third of what it is in others. That is to 
say, the scale of wages at which remissions are roadc^is fixed, in 
some cases, at one-third the scale at which it is fixed in others. But 
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fix it whire you please, still in any case there is always an injustice 
when thc|iQan immediately aboTe the line is made to pay not merely 
for his ow» education, but also for the free education of those imme- 
diately below it. We will say, for instance, that all persons in 
receipt of 20s. a week wages can pay their own fees. Then a man 
receiving* 20s. a week wages has to pay for his own children, and 
also ini the shape of rates and taxes for the children of. his 
neighbour, who happens to be receiving 19s. 6d. How is it possible 
to justify such an inequitable arrangement as that P Is it suiprising 
that under such circumstances there are continual complaints, that 
they arc multiplying every day, so that ultimately the operations of 
school boards will be seriously hampered by a prevalent sense of 
injustice which will obtain amongst their constituents? Where 
similar arrangements have been made, similar results have invari&bly 
followed. In Toulon, in France, the whole of the common schools 
have been made free on the distinct gpround that the amount of fees 
collected was not worth the trouble and annoyance to which it gave 
rise. The same result is reported from many other of the municipali- 
ties and communes of France, and also from Berlin. Similar con- 
ditions are evidently creating a similar difficulty among ourselves, 
and sooner or later they wdll be met in the same way. 

A still greater objection to the system of partial remission 
than its injustice is its pauperising effect upon those who are 
subjected to it. Some time ago the Saturday Review described our 
present system as an odd system, which, by exacting an inadequate 
fee, stamps our schools with the pauper stamp, while it prevents 
them from being free, and so equal to all.” If that is true of the 
general system, it is especially true that under a system of partial 
remission the impression is ereated that education is on the one 
hand a privilege which may be 'purchased by the rich, and on the 
other hand is an alms to be doled out to the poor. Already a 
growing objection is observed on the part of parents to apply for 
free tickets, and it is not wonderful that they should object to attend 
before any board — even the most kindly-hearted, the most intelli- 
gent, and the most anxious to meet them fairly — ^to explain their 
private circumstances, in order to receive at last as a boon that which 
ought to be conceded as a right to every person in the community. 
The result is most baneful to the general cause of education, because 
the parents who object to apply for free tickets are compelled, as an 
alternative, to keep their children from school, and weeks, perhaps 
months, elapse before their absence is discovered and rectified. In. 
the meancime there is a loss of education at a most important period, 
of the school life of the children, and every teacher .will feel how 
seriously that must interfere with the general work of education and. 
the progress of the children. 

This partial exemption is, therefore, unfair to those who. pra- 
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somably profit by it. la all the large towns there are numbers of 
people who are always on the bordor-lino which separates pauperism 
from the dass just above pauperism. By enforcing upm them the 
obligation to send their children to school and pay the fees, they ore 
foro^ to cross this Lne, and ore made, in effect, paupers by their 
application to the Board for relief. Whenever there is a temporary 
sLotekness of trade, thousands and tens of thousands of workmen, who 
have previously been able to meet their obligations, are suddenly 
compelled to suo for assistance or forfeit the advantages of educa- 
tion for their children. In this way an evil precedent is growing up 
which will last longer perhaps than its cause, and will do more 
injury even ignorance itsoK. At the present time wo are secur- 
ing the education of the children by what is, in fact, the degradation 
of *the parents and families to which they belong. This, how- 
ever, is a position which some political economists boldly accept. 
They argue that parents who cannot provide for the education of 
their children must be, and may rightly be, treated os paupers. This 
seems to bo political economy run mad. The object we have in view 
is the instruction of the children, not the punishment, the degrada- 
tion, or the humiliation of the parents ; and with the experience 
which has been gained of the working of our poor laws, we should 
be very unwilling to take a step W'hich will doom thousands of 
those who are yet untainted to an acquaintance with this miserable 
system of pauperised education. 

Another argument in favour of free schools is that they will 
tend to promote a very great and a very beneficial admixture of 
classes. At present the national •school, *So called, is really a semi- 
deemosynary school. To a certain extent it is a charitable school, 
it is parti^y supported by subs*^riptions, and no well-to-do 
man, having strong feelings of self-respect, can avail himself 
of such opportunities, any more than ho would think it right 
, to send his child to a hospital without, at all events, jKiying the full 
cost of his treatment while ho was there. But if wo can once get 
people to understand that the schools are national institutions and 
common schools — ^thc people’s schools in the widest sense — we may 
hope that that will follow in England which has obtained in other 
countries, and that children of different classes may como to the 
same school with the very best results, and sit on the some benches. 

This hope is not altogether an illusory or sentimental one. In 
America it is the commonest thing to see classes as widely different 
as possible in their social and pecuniary position sharing the advan- 
tages provided for them in the common instruction maintain^ by 
the State. Thus, to take a single illurtration of this from many 
others which could be produced, in the city of St. Louis, according 
to the report for 1872 , there are in the schools 7,243 children of 
snachames, 2,228 child^ of manufacturers, 3,336 children of mer- 
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ohantB, and 1,071 children of professional men. Besides these, the 
parents are classified under the head of agents, artists, boarding- 
house keepers, boatmen, butchers, clerks, confectioners, draymen and 
teamsters, farmers and gardeners, day labourers, laundresses, public 
officers, saloon-keepers, and seamstresses. It is not strange under 
circumstances like these, that the American people should have come 
to the conclusion that the security of the nation depends upon- the 
free comnybn schools which they have had the intelligence to establish. 

Wc hs^o now to consider a strange objection made by those who 
support the present system — ^namely, that free education itself would 
lead to the degradation of the parent. Those who would doom 
thousands of people to the degradation of the pauper taint, by 
forcing them to sue for relief from boards of guardians or from the 
school board, maintain that to accept education in the schools in 
which it is proportionately provided from public taxation will in- 
volve them in this very degradation. It may be again pointed out, 
in answer to this argument, that, if degradation follows free educa- 
tion, £ill the parents who are availing themselves of primary instruc- 
tion in elementary schools at the present time are two-thirds 
degraded, and perhaps we need not trouble ourselves much about the 
remaining fraction. But it would seem more correct to say that 
those only are^degraded, if degradation there bo, who accept educa- 
tion in private schools — ^who accept education in schools which are, 
to all intents and purposes, charitablo institutions — who accept any 
eleemosynary assistance from persons who in return claim entire 
management and control of these institutions, and not those who 
receive a common education in 9 common school. 

When wc remember how many things we receive as the result of 
our common co-opcration us citizens with aU our fellow-citizens in 
the same town, without immediate pajmient for them at the time, it 
is hard to see how we should be more degraded by adding to those 
numerous services a single fresh oxie. We enjoy the advantage of 
the free libraries, we have the use of the public roads, of the lamps 
before our doors, of the policemen who protect our houses, and of 
many useful public servants to whom we are not called upon to make 
a payment at the time the service is rendered. We pay for all these 
services in the general taxation to which we are subjected. There is 
no degradation to us in receiving such services without a payment 
being made at the time. In the TTnited States of America the 
objection has almost disappeared, but still even there, in the States 
in which free schools are of comparatively recent introduction, we 
can^ trace its existence, because some of the State superintendents, in 
those admirable reports ^ which reference has been made, deal with 
it and reply to it. The State superintendent of Yirginia says: 

According to current usage, public education means education 
provided by the community as a whole, in contradistinction to 
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ftflaotfaip pfoidded by priirate means. I* recognises the prino^ 
iluit ihe oommonwealth Iias a stake in ihe pupilsi the young 
peoplei and that she means to guarantee her own future by 
that they do not lack the means of improvement. It 
is education by ithe people^ of the people, for the people. In 
other words, it is education by the pubkc for the public good; 
and this education is fipoe as well as public. It does not mean 
charitable, by free. To say that a community, in providing a benefit 
for itself, is doing an act of charity, is a solecism. A public school 
is no more a provision of charity than a town pump. It is free as 
the public hydrant is free, or a street lai^ is free. It it* free to the 
mdiyidual, and to all individuals alike. The cost is borne by the 
community, like the cost of water, street lights, public roads, bridges, 
and such-like public coni cniences, all of which are free. Ifobody 
stultifies himself by calling a free bridge a charity.” The State 
superintendent of Kentucky says: *‘IVc claim that the common 
school is no charitable institution, erected outside the State, to bo 
abandoned or maintained as charitable wealth may elect to dole out 
its alms ; but it is a neodfiil part of the ciiil order, to dispense u ith 
which is to abrogate one of the legitimate functions for which the 
body politic is organist.” 

It is said, however, in relation to this part of t\c subject, that 
people do not value what they do not pay for. Perhaps not. It docs 
not affect the argument whether they do or do not, because in this 
case they do pay, and there is no reason why they should not value 
it. It is a great gain to impress upon the people that this is tho 
case, that these schools are really their property ; that they pay for 
them, whether they use them or not ; and, consequently, that it is 
to their advantage to avail themselves of them. 

Again, we must not forget thbt free schools are universal in 
America ; they are becoming universal in Australia ; they are universal 
in Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and in other parts of 
the continent; and those very countries which have adopted free 
schools certainly contain a population as independent as any in 
the whole world. And lastly, wc must insist that an objection 
of this kind comes with the worst possible grace from those who 
are members of tbe middle class in this country, and who owe, 
almost all of them, more or less of the education of which they boast, 
to those very free institutions which wc hope to make more common. 
There is hardly a man in this country who has received a good 
scholastio or university education who has not been indebted, directly 
or indirectly, to tbe free endowed schools, or to the free sch&lar- 
ships or fellowships at the universities ; it comes with a very 
bad grace from them to object that theirpoorer and loss-favoured 
fellow-citizens are degraded by an education to the cost of which 
they contribute their quota through the taxes ; while the objectors 
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admit' no sticli reaidi in their din| eaa^ though they haire. bme ho. 
share in the proTision of the endowments by wrhieh th^ hare 
benefitfeed. Mr. Mill put this issue admirably when he said there 
was no degradation in free education — ^it was the best kind of help, 
for it was help to do without help. 

Another objection frequently urged is, that it is unjust to the 
provident, and to those who are careful of the education of their 
children, that they diould be called upon to pay for the children of 
the thriftless and the ignorant. This is only another of those argu- 
ments which arc disposed j£ by the acceptance of the principle that 
^ur national education is a^rvicc which is desired for the whole com- 
munity for its own benefit, and not a boon conceded to particular 
individuals in return for pajunent. This question has been fre- 
quently discussed in the United States, and is dealt with in the 
following passage from an address delivered by Mr. Horace Gbeeley, 
when ho was a candidate for the presidency of the United States, on 
•one of those stumping tours which arc now historical. In America 
his arguments arc almost commonplace, but here, at all events, they 
are interesting and suggestive. He says : — 

“ But wo arc askod wliy a citizen who has worked, and saved, and thrived, 
should ])ay for suhooliiig the children of his neighbour, who has drunk, and 
frolicked, uud squandered till ho has littlo or nothing left. Wo answer, he 
should do it in order that thchC needy and disgraced children may not become 
what their father is, and so, voiy probably, in time a public burden as criminals 
or paupers. The children of the drunkard and reprobate have a hard enough 
lot without being surrendered to his judgment and self-denial for the measure 
of their education. If they arc to have no more instruction than he shall see 
fit, and fool able to pay for; a kind Heaven must regard them with a sad 
compassion, and men ought not uCtcrly to leave theni uncared for, and 
subjected to such moral and iutolloctual influences only as their desolate homes 
may afford. To stake the education of our States’ future rulers and mothers on 
such parents’ ideas of tlicir own ability and their children’s moral needs is 
madness, is treason to tho common weal. They will bo quite enough detained, 
oven from free schools, by supposed inability to clothe or spare them ; but to 
cast into tlio wrong scale a dead weight of paicrual appetite and avarice, in tho 
form of rato-bilLs, is to consign them hcartlossl}'' to iutclloctunl darkness and 
moral perdition. And, in truth, tho argument for taxing in equal amounts tho 
iinprovidcntly destitute and the frugally affluent father of a family for school 
purposes, is precisely as strong for taxing them in equal amounts to build 
courthouses, support paui>ors, dispense justice, or for any other purpose 
whatever. Nay, it is even stronger, for the drinking, thoughtless, idle parent 
is far more likely to bring expense on tho community in the shape of oiime to 
bo punished, or pauperism to be supported, than his thrifty and temperate 
neighbour ; and, according to our adversaries* logic, he should pay more tuxes 
on his log cabin and patch of weedy garden than that neighbour on his spacious 
mansion and bounteous farm. The former will, probably, turn off two paupers 
to one of tho latter, and should bo assessed in a pauper , rate-bill accordingly. 
And this argument from ])arental misconduct against the justice of free schools 
is of a piece with tho rest.” ’ ^ ’ 

It must also be remembered that the education provided by 
the qpmmunity will be free to all, to rich as well as to poor, 
(1) ** Free Schools of the United States,” p. 66, 
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;ali 4 it 18 aediible that all should jjvail themselves of it. If, how- 
evBTi there are> persons who are too genteel to accept of educa- 
tion in the common schools, let them pay for the gratification of 
their choice as they would pay for any other luxury. Let them 
"obtain education for their children in the academies for young 
gentlemen/’ and ^'seminaries for young ladies/’ which will, no 
doubt, be established widely to provide for this demand. If the 
same persons are dissatisfied with the common security that they 
enjoy from the protection of the police, they are at liberty to have a 
private watchman, but the Town Council will not entertain any 
on their behalf to be relieved froiJffjho payment of tho com- 
mon taxation because they are not content with tho common pro- 
vision for their security. In the same way they pay, and pay 
rightly, for the free libraries, and for the support and maintenance 
of the free parks, although they may have their own libraries and 
their own gardens. The fact that ^ey are in a position to enjoy 
these luxuries is no reason why they should not contribute their 
proper share of a provision which is made in the interest of the 
whole community. 

Again, it is said that this universal payment for a universal 
benefit is unfair to bachelors and persons who are childless, or to 
those who have less than the usual proportion of children. If tho 
objection is to be t^ated seriously, the answer will be that, in tho 
first place, most men and women marry at some time or another ; 
that a payment which is spread over their lifetime may be looked 
upon as a sort of assurance against the time when, in the case of the 
humbler classes, they would otherrfise have to pay a large sum — a 
time, too, when it would be most onerous to them. But the main 
answer is already stated in the principle which we assert — ^namely, 
that a national system of education only exists because it is an ad- 
vantage to the whole community, and that tho whole community 
ought proportionately to pay for a service by which the whole 
community benefits. 

There is only one more matter to which it is necessary to refer, 
and that is the question which is frequently raised by the opponents 
to the system as to its probable cost. There is some confusion in 
talking about tho cost of a free-school ^stem. The cost is nothing. 
Education is no more costly, if, all the schools arc free, than if they 
are all subject to a shilling fee.. The cost is the same ; the teachers’ 
pay is the same, the cost of the books is the same, and the cost of 
the buildings and furniture is the same. The question is whether 
the payment at the present time is equitably assessed P Gan it be so 
assessed as to be more convenient and more just to those who are 
called upon to bear it P ‘So doubt, if the foes are reduced the rates 
will be increased ; but the important issue is whether the inc^nce 
of the rates may not be frirer than that of tho fees, which has 
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already been shown to be anomalous and imjust." In passings too^ it 
may be pointed out that though the cost of education would not be 
increased by a free system, there is every probability that it would 
be very materially diminished. In the first place, there is the time 
of the teachers, which is undoubtedly sacrificed, to a very large 
extent, by making them treasurers of the school, and in some sense 
responsible for the collection of those small payments from ihe 
children ; /and in the next place there is a great portion, at all 
events, of time and cost now wasted in enforcing compulsory bye- 
laws. In various school-^ord districts this reaches, at the present 
time, a sum equal to a rat^f from one halfpenny to twopence in the 
pound ; and a considerable part of that would be saved if we had 
sufficient accommodation for all the children, and if all that accom- 
modation were provided without fees being asked. But, above all, 
the work which is the object of all our endeavours would be better 
accomplished if we could secure, as it is certain we should do, a 
much better average attendance^from the individual scholars. 

The chief question is, however, as to the way in which the cost 
shall be distributed — ^how much shall be borne by one or the other 
class of the community. , Some time ago, a calculation was made for 
Birmingham in order to show what the effect of such a change would 
be in that town. It was foimd that the total amount of fees 
which might bo expected, when all the accommodation required had 
been provided, would bo a little over £16,000 per annum, or equal 
to a local rate of 3d. in the pound. 

Assuming that three cjiildren are an average family, that they go 
to school for the compulsory temf of eight years, from five to thirteen 
years of age — ^that they attend forty-six weeks in each year, and pay 
3d. per week as fees, and the total cost to the parents of such a 
family, for the education of their children, would be £13 16s. 

On the other hand, what would the same parents be required to 
pay in extra rates if the whole of the schools were made free at a 
cost of 3^/. in the pound of additional taxation P 

An ordinary ratepayer may be taken to pay rates for twenty 
years ; that is, he may be supposed to be a householder for that 
period, on on average, and ho must pay a fraction more than 13s. 9d. 
per annum to make up the sum of £13 16s., which has been diown 
to be the total cost to him of the instruction of his children. But in 
order to do this he must live in a house whose nett ratal is £55 per 
annum ; in other words, to throw open the doors of every school in 
Birmingham free to-morrow, at the charge of the rates, would so 
alter matters that everybody who is rated below £55 per annum 
would gain something, while everybody who is rated above £56 
would have to pay a proportionate increase. It is contended that 
this would be a more equitable distrib^ion, inasmuch as those who 
now live in higher-rated houses do not pay a sufficient proportion of 
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tke expense whioli is inyolved in proyiding for their security, and the 
WBll^being o£ the community of which they Arm a part. 

Another way of looking at the cost is to say, as Mir. Mcljaren, the 
member for Edinburgh, did the other day — that for the whole 
country a halfpenny income tax would more than cover the fees. The 
same result would also be obtained by an additional levy of about l^f?. 
on the general poor rate of the country. In some places the rate 
would be higher ; but over the whole country an additional rate of 
in the poimd would cover the general deficiency. That is a 
charge which would be easily borne by all, and it is a charge which 
would have the effect of relieving the poor from what is an almost 
' intolerable burden — a burden falling upon them in its full intensity, 
just at the time when they are least able to bear it, inasmuch as they 
have to provide for the maintenance of their young children. 

Expenditure on education is the cheapest and best investment that 
e, nation can possibly make. In this country about thirteen millions 
sterling are annually expended on pauperism and crime, and when 
we reflect that the statistics of our gaols and W'orkhouscs show a 
universal agreement between the proportion of ignorance and the 
proportion of pauperism and crime— when we remember that 
England at this time pays five times as much for pauperism and 
crime as it does for education, while Switzerland pays seven times as 
much for education as for pauperism and crime, it is to be hoped that 
we shall not be too proud to take a lesson from a smaller but more 
intelligent nation, and that we may be willing to be more liberal 
with our expenditure upon national instruction in the hope of a 
proportionate saving in other directions. In a report which was 
presented by M. Duruy to the French Chamber some years ago, it 
was stated that ** in certain Swiss cantons a premium is given to poor 
parents whose children attend regularly, and,” said M. Duruy, 
this is an investment which always bears the largest interest.” 

One other remark may be ventured with reference to cost. The 
supporters of the union between Church and State have elected to 
make education a battle-field, upon which they will fight for the 
existence of the National Church. We have been told that the 
schools are the nurseries of Church principles, and the bulwarks of 
the Establishment. We cannot forget that these bulwarks protect a 
mighty treasure misappropriate<f, as we think, at present in the 
interest of a sect, but some day or another to be reclaimed by the . 
whole people in the interest of the entire community. The fees 
payable in this country ^ the present moment only amount to 
£800,000 per annum, and whenever the pressure of taxation becomes 
^too hard to be borne, we, at all events, must be excused if we point 
to the inheritance from which we have been too long excluded — an 
sinheritance estimated ^ at a[Ozn||thing like ten millions a year, and 
•«Ont of which it would be esaj to pay the whole cost of our national 
^^ucation. j. Chamberlain. 



THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECT OF THE EASTERN 

QUESTION. 

One spcciftl /feature of what is called the Eastern Question is the 
direct and immediate connexion into which it brings the earliest 
and the latest times of history. In the lands with which the 
Eastern Question is concerned, the lands between the Hadriatic and 
the Euxine — perhaps we should rather say the lands between the 
Hadriatic and the Euphrates — we are brought close to the very 
earliest times in a different way from anything to which we are used 
in Western Europe. In Western Europe earlier times have 
influenced later times in the ordinary way of cause and effect. 
In Eastern Europe the relation between the present and the past — 
even the very remote past — is much closer than this ; we may say 
with truth that the past and the present are in being side by side ; 
we may say that several different centuries arc in those lands really 
contemporary. This last fact in truth presents one of the great 
political difficulties of the country. In a newly emancipated state, 
say the kingdom of Greece or any other, some part of its area, 
some classes of its people, will really belong to the nineteenth 
century, while other parts, other classes, will practically belong to 
the fourteenth or some oajdier century. Now a country which has 
reached, say the level of England in the fourteenth century, if it 
stands by itself, out of sight, so to speak, of the nineteenth 
century, may, if it has inborn life jind a spirit of progress, develope 
in a steady and wdiolesome way from the starting-point of the 
fourteenth century. But if the land is placcd> so to speak, within 
sight of the nineteenth century ; if, while the mass belongs to the 
fourteenth century, it contains parts or classes which really belong to 
the nineteenth, the danger is that its devclopement will not take 
this steady and wholesome course. The danger, like all other 
dangers, may doubtless be grappled with, and perhaps overcome ; 
but it is a real danger which has its root in the history of those 
lands. One set of circumstances has caused them to lag behind 
the civilization of the West. Another set of circumstances has 
put the civilization of the West in their full view. Now an 
outward varnish of modem civilization may easily be put on. 
The Turk himself can do that. To attain the substance of such 
civilization must be the work of time, of trouble, perhaps of diffi- 
culties and struggles. In such a state of things, the temptation to 
grasp what is easiest, to think more of the outside than of the sub- 
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stance^ is great and dangerous. And these dangers and difficulties 
must slwBjs he home in mind in judging the amount of progress^ 
which been made by any emancipated JEiastem people. Their 
progress is likely to be r^ and lasting in exactly the proportion by 
which it is natiye, and is not a mere imitation of the manners and 
institutions of other countries. But the temptation to imitate the 
manners and customs of other countries is in such a case so strong 
that it must always be borne in mind in passing any judgement on 
the condition of Greece, Servia, Boumania, or any other state which 
may arise In those parts. In estimating their progress, we must, 
in fairness as well as in charity, bear in mind the special difficulties 
under which their progress has to be m^e. 

This is a line of thought which might well be carried out at much 
greater length. But for my present purpose it comes in only in- 
cidentally. The hints which I have just thrown out shew the way 
in which what I have ventured to call the co-existence of the present 
and the past in these lands has worked on their political and social 
state and prospects. My immediate business in the present paper is 
different. It is to shew another result of the working of the some 
cause with regard to the land itself and its inhabitants, rather than 
with regard to the political and social dcvelopement of its inhabitants. 
I wish now to speak on some features in the political geography of 
the country and in the distribution of its inhabitants, and to point 
out the bearing of those features upon the great questions of the 
present moment. Here at least questions of this sort cannot be set 
aside as mere ** antiquarian rubbiEh.” Thoy are the very life of the 
whole matter. T 

One main feature of the south-eastern lands is the way in which 
all the races which have at any time really settled in the countiy, as 
distinguished from those which have simply marched through it, still 
remain side by side. . In many cases they remain as distinct as when 
th^ first settled there. This is altogether contrary to our general 
experience in the West. In the West national assimilation has 
been the rule. That is to say. in any of the great divisions of 
Western Europe, though the land may have been settled and conquered 
over and over again, yet the mass of the people of the land have 
been drawn to some one national lype. Either some one among the 
races inhabiting the land has taught the others to put on its likeness, 
or else al^new national type has been formed drawing elements from 
several of those races. Thi|s the modem Frenchman may be defined 
as produced by the uniqp ^of blood which is mainly Celtic with a 
speech which is mainly Latin, and with a historical polity which is 
mainly Teutonic. Within modem France this one national type 
has so &r assimilated all others as to make everything else merdy 
eKoqptional. The Fleming of one comer, Hhe Basque of another, even 
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the &r moie important Breton of a third comer, have all in this 
way become mere excq>tions to the general type of the countiy. 
If we pass into our own idands, we shall £nd that the same process 
has been at work. If we look to Great Britain only, we shall find 
that it has bem carried ont hardly less thoroughly. For all real 
political purposes, for oveiything which concerns a nation in the fiuse 
of other nations. Great Britain is as thoroughly united as France is. 
A secession jbf Scotland or Wales is as unlikely as a secession of 
Normandy or Languedoc. The part of the island which is not 
thoroughly assimilated in language^ the part which *sti]l speaks 
Welsh or Gaelic, is larger in proportion than the. non-French 
port of modem France. But however much the northern Briton 
may, in a fit of antiquarian politics, declaim against the Saxon, 
for all practical political purposes ho and the Saxon are one. The 
distinction between the Southern and Northern English — for the 
men of Lothian and Fife must allow mo to call them by this 
last name — ^is, speaking politically and without ethnological or 
linguistic precision, much as if France and Aquitaine had been two 
kingdoms united on equal terms, instead of Aquitaine being merged 
in France. When we cross into Ireland, we indeed find another 
state of things, and one which comes nearer to some of the phe- 
nomena of the East. Unluckily Ireland is not so firmly united to 
Great Britain as the different parts of Great Britain are to one 
another. Still oven here the division arises quite as much from 
geographical and historical causes as from distinctions of race strictly 
BO called. If Ireland ha^ had no wrongs, still two great islands 
could never have been so thoroughly united as a continuous territory 
can be. On the other hand, in point of language, the discontented 
part of the United Kingdom is much less strongly marked off than 
that fraction of the contented part which remains non-assimilated. 
Irish is certainly not the language of Ireland in at all tke some 
degree in which Welsh is the language of Wales. The Saxon has 
commonly to bo denounced in the Saxon tongue. 

If we pass further towards the East, we shall find as we go on, 
that the distinctions of race become more marked, and present 
nearer approaches to the state of things in the south-eaktem lands to 
which we are passing. We mark by the way that, while the general 
national unity of the Gorman Empire is greater than that of either 
France or Great Britain, it has discontented subjects in three 
comers, on its French, its Danish, and ite Polish firontiers. It will 
be at once answered that the discontent of fdl three is the retftilt of 
recent conquest, in two cases of very recent conquest indeed. But 
this is one of the very points to be marked ; the strong national unity 
of the German Empire has been largely the result of assimilation ; 
and these three parts, where recent conquest has not yet been followed 
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by assiiuilatian, are chiefly important becausei in all three cases, the 
discontented territory is geographically continuous with a territory * 
of its own speech. This does not prove that assimilation can never 
take place; but it will undoubtedly make the process longer and 
harder. But this very distinction will help us better to under- 
stand the special character of those parts of the world where no 
length of time seems to bring about thorough assimilation. 

It is when we come into South-eastern Europe, that is, in a large 
part of the> Austro-Hungarian and in the whole of the Ottoman 
dominions, that we come to those phenomena of geography, race, 
and language,, which stand out in marked contrast with anything to 
which we are used in Western Europe. W o may perhaps better under- 
stand what those phenomena are, if we suppose a state of things 
which sounds absurd in the West, but which has its exact parallel in 
many parts of the East. Let us suppose that in a journey through 
England wo came successively to districts, towns, or villages, where we 
found one after another, first, Britons speaking Welsh ; then Romans 
speaking Latin ; then Saxons or Angles speaking an older form of 
our own tongue ; then Scandinavians speaking Danish ; then Nor- 
mans speaking old French ; lastly perhaps a settlement of Flemings, 
Huguenots, or Palatines, still remaining a distinct people and speaking 
their own tongue. Or let us suppose a journey through Northeni 
France, in which we found at different stages, the original Gaul, the 
Roman, the Frank, the Saxon of Bayeux, the Dane of Coutance, each 
remaining a distinct people, all of them keeping the tongues which 
they first brought with them into the land* Let us suppose further 
that, in many of these cases, a reCgious distinction was added to a 
national distinction. Let us conceive one village Roman Catholic, 
another Anglican, others Nonconformist of various types, even if wc 
do not call up any remnants of the worshippers of Jupiter or of 
Woden. All this seems absurd in any Western country, and absurd 
enough it is. But the absurdity of the West is the living reality of 
the East. There we may still find all the chief races which have ever 
occupied the country, still remaining distinct, still keeping separate 
tongues, and those for the most part, their own original tongues, while 
in many cased the national distinction is further intensified by a 
religious distinction. Or rather, till the revival of the strong 
conscious feeling of nationality in our own times, we might say that 
the religious distinction had takeufthe place of the national distinc- 
tion. This growth of strictly national feeling has, like most other 
l^hingd^ a good and a l)a& side. It has kindled both Greek and 
Slave into a firesh and vigorous life, such as had been unknown for 
ages. On the other hand, it has set Greek and Slave to dispute 
with one another in the face of the common enemy. 

In the great Eastern peninsula then, and in the lands immediately 
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to the north of that peninsulai the original races, those whom we 
«find there at the first beginnings of history, are all there stiU. 
They form three distinct nations. There are the Greeks, if not all 
true Hellenes, yet an aggregate of adopted Hellenes gathered round 
and assimilated to a true Hellenic kernel. They form an artificial 
nation, defined by the union of Greek speech and Orthodox faith. 
This last qualification is not to be left out ; the Greek who turns Mus- 
sulman ceams altogether to be Greek, and he who turns Catholic 
remains G^k only in a very imperfect sense.^ Here are the oldest 
recorded inhabitants of a large part of the land abiding, and abiding 
in a very different case from the remnants of the Gelt and the Ibe- 
rian in Western Europe. The Greeks are no survival of a nation ; they 
arc a true and living nation, a nation whose importance to the matter 
in hand is quite out of its proportion to its extent in mere numbers. 
They still abide, the predominant race in their own ancient and again 
independent land, the predominant race in those provinces of the 
continental Turkish dominion which formed part of their ancient 
land, the predominant race through all the shores and islands of 
the ^gsean and of part of the Euxine also. In near neighbour- 
hood to the Greeks still live another race of equal antiquity, the 
Skipetar or Albanians. These, as I believe is no longer doubted, 
represent the ancient Illyrians. The exact degree of their ethnical 
kindred with the Greeks is a scientific question which lies without 
the range of practical politics; but the facts that they are more 
largely intermingled with the Greeks than any of the other neigh- 
bouring nations, that they show a special power of identifying them- 
selves with the Greeks, a power, so. to speak, of becoming Greeks and 
for min g part of the artificial Greek nation, are matters of very practical 
politics indeed. It must never be forgotten that, among the worthies 
of the Greek War of Independence, some of the noblest were not 
of Hellenic but Albanian blood. The Christian Albanian thus easily 
turns into a Greek; and the Mahometan Albanian is something 
broadly distinguished from a Turk. He has, as he well may have, a 
strong national feeling, and that national feeling has sometimes got 
the better of religious divisions. If Albania is among the most 
backward parts of the peninsula, still il Is, by aU accounts, the 
part where there is most hope of men of different religions joining 
together against the common enemy. 

Here then are two ancient rimes, the Greeks and another race, 
not indeed so advanced, so importmit, or so widely spread, but a race 

(1) Would HoUenic nationality bo affected la iho aame way either by embracing 
ProtoBtaniism or by giving up all religious profession P Most likely not. To turn 
either Mussulman or Catholic is to undergo a political as well as a theological change. 
It is to accept a new master in the Caliph or the. Pope. No such submission as this is 
involved in either of the other changes. 
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wbioh e(]iially keeps a real national being. And I would add, as 
wkat is my own belief^ thougb I cannot assert it with the same 
eonfidence as in the other two cases^ that a third ancient race 
also BurviTes as a distinct people in the peninsula. These are the 
Vlachs or^ Roumans, in whom I am strongly inclined to see the 
suTTiwing representatives of the great Thracian race. Every one 
ImiowB that, in the modem principality of Roumania and in the 
adjoinii^ parts of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, there is to 
be seen that phenomenon so unique in the East, a people who 
not only still keep the Roman name, but who speak neither 
Greek nor Turkish, neither Slave nor Skipetar, but a dialect of 
Latin, a tongue akin, not to the tongues of any of their neigh- 
bours, but to the tongues of Gaul, Italy, and Spain. The assump- 
tion has commonly been that this outlying Romance people owe 
their Romance character to the Roman colonization of Dacia under 
Trajan. In this view the modem Roumans would be the descend- 
ants of Trajan’s colonists and of Dacians who had learned of 
them to adopt the speech and manners of Rome. But when we 
remember that Dacia was the first Roman province to be given 
up — ^that the modem Roumania was for ages the highway of 
every barbarian tribe on its way from the East to the West — that 
the land has been conquered and settled and forsaken over and 
over again — ^it would be passing strange if this should be the one 
land, and its people the one race, to keep the Latin tongue when 
it has been forgotten in all the neighbouring countries. Add to 
this that the Roumans are not, and never have been, confined to the 
modem Roumania — ^that they are still fbund, if in some parts only 
as wondering shepherds, in various parts of the peninsula — ^tbat their 
establishment in Dacia seems to be of comparatively recent date. 
All this may lead us to look for some other explanation of this 
most singular and puzzling phenomenon. It has indeed been 
thought that the modem Rouman is not strictly a Romance 
language, but rather a language akin to Latin, a trace of 
primaeval kindred between the tongues of the Italian and the 
Byzantine peninsul^t. This would be carrying things back very 
far indeed. Such a belief would indeed be the greatest strengthen- 
ing of my position as to the abiding character of nations and 
language in South-eastern Europe. But we need not go back so 
far as this. It will be quite eno^h, if we look on the Roumans as 
Romanized Thracians, as the re^mntatives of the great Thracian 
race which lived on in thf inland ’parts of the peninsula while the 
Gredks occupied the coasts. Their lands, Mcesia, Thrace specially 
so called, and Dacia, were added to the Empire at various times 
from Augustus to Trajan. That they should .gradually adopt the 
Latin language is* in no sort wonderfiiL Their position with 
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regard to Some was exactly the same as that of Gaol and Spain. 
^\^ere Ghreek civiUzation had been firmly established, Latin could 
nowhere displace it. Wherever Greek civilization was nnknown, 
Latin overcame the barbarian tongue. It would naturally do so in 
this part of the East exactly as it did in the West: But, though the 
question of the origin of the Soumans is of deep historical and 
ethnological interest, the questions which I have just been discussing 
are of comparatively little moment for my present puipose. In any 
case, th(f I^umans represent a people more ancient than the 
Slavonic settlements. If they really represent the Homan and 
Romanized inhabitants of Trajan’s Dacia, their time of endurance 
would be somewhat shortened, but the difficulties of their endurance 
would be increased tenfold.^ 

Here then we have in the South-eastern peninsula three nations 
which have all lived on at least from the days of the early Homan 
Empire. Two of them, I am inclined to think all of them, have 
lived on from the very beginnings of European history. We 
have nothing answering to this in the West. It needs no proof 
that the speakers of Celtic and Basque, in Gaul and in Spain, do not 
hold the same position in Western Europe which the Greeks, 
Albanians, and Houmans do in Eastern Europe. Li the East the 
most ancient inhabitants of the land arc still there, not as 
scraps or survivors, not as fragments of nations lingering on in 
comers, but as nations in the strictest sense, nations whose national 
being forms an element in every modern and political question. 
They all have their memories, their grievances, and their 
hopes; and their memories, their grievances, and their hopes 
are all of a practical and political kind. Highlands, Welsh- 
men, Bretons, Basques, have doubtless memories, but they have 
hardly political grievances or hopes.^ Ireland may have political 
grievances ; it certainly has political hopes ; but they are not exactly 
of the same kind as the grievances or hopes of the Greek, the 
Albanian, and the Houman. Let Homo Hule succeed to the extent 
of setting up on independent king and parliament of Ireland, yet the 
language and civilization of that king and pailiament would still be 
English. Ireland wguld form an English state, politically hostile, 
it may be, to Great Britain, but stills an English state. Ho Greek, 
Albanian, or Houman state that can be conceived would be in the 
same sense a Turkish state. ^ 

(1) I have been set thinking on this question by the second chapter of Jireccks 
QoBchichto der Bulgaren,” Frag, 1876. On the other side see Zeuss, ‘‘Die Dcutsdien 

und die Nachbarstamme/’ 263. 

(2) I do not pretend to answer for the Spanish Basques, who do seem to have 
grievances, though their way of trying to redress them may be thought a strange one* 
But a purely Basque state would surely bo inconceivable. 
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On these primitive and abiding races came^ as on other parts of 
Europe^ the Boman Conquest. That conquest planted Latin colonies on 
the Dalmatian coasti where the Latin tongue still remains in its Italian 
variety as the speech of literature and city life — ^it Bomanized 
in any case some part of the earlier inhabitants, be they Thracians 
or be they Dacians — it had the great political effect of all, that 
of planting the Boman power in a Greek city, and thereby creating 
a state, and in the end a nation, which was Boman on one side, and 
G^reek on the other. Then came the Wandering of the l^ations, on 
which, as regards men of our own race, we need not dwell. The 
Goths marched at will through the Eastern Empire ; but no Teutonic 
settlement was ever made within its bounds, no lasting Teutonic 
settlement was ever made even on its border. The part of the 
Teuton in the West was played far less perfectly indeed by the 
Slave in the East. On the points of likeness and unlikeness beWeen 
the part played by the Teutons in the West and that played by 
the Slaves in the East, I cannot enlarge here. The great point to be 
borne in mind is that the Slave in the East does answer, however im* 
perfectly, to the Teuton in the West, that he is there what the Teuton 
is here, the great representative of what we may call the modern 
European races, those whose part in history began after the establish- 
ment of the Boman power. The diSereuces with which we are here 
concerned between the position of the two races are chiefly these. 
The Slave in the East has, as we have seen, prm-Roman races stand- 
ing alongside of him in a way in which the Teuton has not in the 
West. He also himself stands alongside of races which have come 
in since his own coming, in a way which tile Teuton in the West is still 
fiirther from doing. That is to l^ay, besides Greeks, Albanians, and 
Boumons, he stands alongside of Bulgarians, Magyars, and Turks, 
who have nothing to answer to*thcm in the West. We might also 
say that there is nothing in the East exactly answering to the 
Bomance nations in the West. There are no people, Latin or Greek 
in speech, who have been brought imdcr Slavonic influences in the 
same way in which the Bomance nations have been brought under 
Teutonic influences.* We might say that the Greeks answer to the 
WlsM in both senses of the word, at once to the Celtic and to the 
Latin-speaking people of Western Europe. The causes of all these 
differences 1 hope to explain in another shape ; we have now to deal 
only with the differences themselves. The Slave, in the time of hisj 
coming, in the nature of his settlement, answers rougMy to the* 
Teuton ; his position is what that of the Teuton would be, if Western 
Europe had been brought under the power of an alien race at some 
time later than his own settlement. The Slaves undoubtedly form 
the greatest element in the population of the Eastern peninsula, and 
they once reached more widely still. Taking the Slavonic name in 
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its widest meaning, they occupy all the lands from the Danube and 
its great tributaries southward to the strictly Gfreek border. The 
exceptions are where earlier races remain, Greek or Italian on the 
coast-line, Albanian in the mountains. The Slaves hold the heart 
of the peninsula, and they hold more than the peninsula itsdf. Here 
comes in a fact which bears very distinctly on the politics of the present 
moment, tlya fact that the present frontier of the Austrian and Ottoman 
Empires^ sy frontier so dear in the eyes of diplomatists, is no natural or 
historical 'frontier at all, but simply comes pf the wars of. the last 
century. The Slave lives equally on both sides of it ; indeed, but for 
the last set of causes which have affected Eastern Europe, the Slave 
might have reached uninterruptedly from the Baltic to the ^gasan. 

This last set of causes are those which specially distinguish the 
histories of Eastern and of Western Europe, those which have caused 
the special difficulties of the last five hundred years. In Western 
Europe, though we have hod plenty of political conquests, we have 
had no national migrations since the days of the Teutonic settlements 
— at least, if we may extend these last so as to take in the Scandinavian 
settlements in Britain and Gaul. "'The Teuton has pressed to the 
East at the expense of the Slave and the Old Prussian : the borders 
between the Bomance and the Teutonic nations in the West have 
fluctuated ; but no third set of nations has come in, strange alike to 
the Koman and the Teuton and to the whole Aryan family. As 
the Huns of Attila showed themselves in Western Europe as passing 
ravagers, so did the Magyars at a later day ; so did the Ottoman 
Turks in a day later still, ^,when they besieged Vienna and laid waste 
the Venetian mainland. But all* these Turanian invaders appeared 
in Western Europe simply as passing invaders ; in Eastern Europe 
their part has been widely different. Besides the temporary dominion 
of Avars, Fatzinaks, Chazars, Cumans, and a crowd of others, three 
bodies of more abiding settlers, the Bulgarians, the Magyars, and the 
Mogul conquerors of Bussia, have come in by one path ; a fourth, 
the Ottoman Turks, have come in by another path. Among all 
theso invasions we have one case of thorough assimilation, and 
only one. The original Finnish Bulgarians, like Western con- 
querors, have been lost among Slavonic subjects and neighbours ; 
the modem Bulgarian is a Slave bearing the Bulgarian name, 
as the modem French is a Gaul bearing the Frankish name. 
The geographical function of the Magyar has been to keep the 
two great groups of Slavonic nations apart. To his coming, more 
than to any other cause, we may attribute the great historical gap 
which separates the Slave of the Baltic from his southern kinsfolk. 
The work of the Ottoman Turk we all know. These later, 
settlers remain alongside of the Slave, just as the Slave remains 
alongside of the earlier settlers. The Slavonized Bulgarians are the 
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tmhnUatian Boxsk as we are used to in flie Vest. 
jUI tb^^oiher laoest old and new, from the Albanian to the Ottoman, 
aire etffl there, each keeping its national being and its national 
speech. And in one part of the ancient Dacia we must add quite a 
distinct dement, the element of Teutonic occupation in a form 
iinlilrfl any in which we see it in the Vest^ in the shape of the 
Saxons of Trani^lyania. 

We have thus worked out our point in detaiL While in each 
Western country some one of the various races which have settled 
in it has, spmking roughly, assimilated the others, in the East all 
the races that have ever settled in the country still abide side by 
side. And it is important to remark that this phenomenon is not 
peculiai' to the lands which are now under the Turk ; it is shared 
equally with the lands which form the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Ve may for the moment set aside those parts of Germany which are 
so strangely united with the crowns of Hungary and Ddmatia. In 
those parts of the monarchy which come within our present survey, 
the Boman and the Bouman — ^we may so distinguish the Bomance- 
speaking inhabitants of Dalmatia and the Bomanoe-speaking inha- 
bitants of Transylvania — ^the Slave of the north and of the south, the 
Magyar conqueror, the Saxon immigrant, all abide as distinct races. 
That the Ottoman is not to be added to our list in Hungary, while he is 
to be added in Bulgaria, is simply because he has been driven out of 
Hungary, while he is allowed to abide in Bulgaria. No point is 
more important to insist on now than the fact that the Ottoman 
once held the greater part of Hungary by exactly the same right, 
the right of the strongest, as that by which he still holds Bosnia and 
Bulgaria. It is simply the result of a century of warfare, from 
Sobieski to Joseph the Second, which has fixed the boundary which 
to diplomatists seems eternal. That boundary has advanced and 
gone back over and over again. As Buda once was Turkish, 
Belgrade has more than once been Austrian. In the old days of 
Austrian intolerance, the persecuted Protestant of Hungary deemed 
the, yoke of the Sultan less heavy than that of the Emperor-king. 
In days of better rule in the Hungarian kingdom, the Servian rayah 
welcomed the Emperor-king as his deliverer from the Sultan. The 
‘whole of these lands, from the Carpathian Mountains southward, 
present the same characteristic of permanence and distinctness 
among the several races which occupy them. The several races may \ 
lie^ here in large continuous masses, there in small detached settle- 
ments ; there they all |iaB in their distinctness. It would be 
hard to ^traoe out in these ladds a state of the same scale as any of 
the great atates^ of Western Europe which should consist of one race, 
language or religion. point to be specially borne in mind is 
that Jhis cbacaoteristic belongs equally to the Austrian and to the 
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TttirkUk Em|iirei and that the frontier which ditides the two w a 
purely artificial one^ the reaodt of several finctuatians daring the 
ware dfthe eeventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Now this lasting and distinct character of races in these lands leads 
to a geographical feature which is quite unlike anything to which 
we are now used in Western Europe, but which was familiar enough 
in. ancient /imes. We may say that, till the establishment of the 
Boman Enlpire, it was the iiile in the lands round the Mediterranean 
that the seaboard and the inland part of a country should be hdd by 
distinct nations. First Phmnician, then Ghreek colonies, epread 
themselves over the greater part of the Mediterranean, JBgsaan, 
and Euxine coasts. But they nowhere went very far inland. 
Thus the group of Greek cities of which Massalia was the head were 
scattered along the Mediterranean coast of Gte.ul and northern Spain ; 
but in the interior of the country they had no influence bqrond a purely 
commercial one. The land was Celtic or Iberian, with a Greek fringe 
on the coast. The Roman power put an end to this state of things, 
as far as political dominion was concerned. Throughout the Empire, 
the sea-coast and the interior, whatever were the race and i^eech of 
their inhabitants, were alike Roman in allegiance. But with the great 
Slavonic movement of the sixth and seventh centuries the older state 
of things revived in South-eastern Europe, and it has, to a great 
extent, remained to our day. The sea-coast and the interior of the 
land have again parted company. A map of Europe in the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth j^enturies, caref^ly marking the dominians 
of the Eastern Emperors, brings out this fact in a wonderful way.^ 
Like the colonies of Old Greece at an earlier day, like the dominions of 
Venice at a later day, thedominions.of the Eastern Omsar were cut down 
to a i^stem of islands, peninsulas, strips of coast, maritime posses- 
sions scattered hero and there over a large part of Europe. From 
the coming of thq Slaves till the overthrow of the Bulgarian kingdom 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, there was no great continuous 
Imperial territory anywhere but in Asia Minor. Things had come 
hajck to the days before Roman dominion. The Greek, as for this 
puipose we may call him, again occupies the IdBgman, Hadriatic, and 
Euxine coasts. His rule reaches from Venice to Cherson and l^bi- 
sond. But the inland part of the wide land between the Hadriatie 
» and the Euxine is again alien, in his eyes barbarian. From the 
Danube to Olympos — ^for a while from the Danube to Peloponn6sos 
— ^the inland ports are Slavonic or Bulgarian, while the coast remains 
Greek or, in the northern part of the Hadriatic, Italian — in either 
case. Imperial. And this state of things in a manner abides stBl 

(i) Some of the maps of the Eastern Empire in the new edition of Sproner^'MeBlBS 
this ont more cleorlj than any other whidi I have jet seen. 
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The dispositioxi of laces remains much the same ; the only difference 
is the political one, that Constantinople in Ottoman hands exercises 
a power over the inland regions which it did not exercise in Byzan- 
tine hands. Now as then, along a vast range of country, the coast 
is mainly Greek ; the inland regions are mainly Slave. And in one 
comer the older state of things is still more completely brought 
before our eyes ; the coast and the interior are separated, not only by 
race, but by political allegiance. There is no more instructive lesson, 
in history than that which is taught us by the revolutions of the 
narrow strip of Dalmatian coast and of the vast mainland 'to the back 
of it. For a few centuries, Illyria was one of the most prominent 
and flourishing parts of the world, renowned above all things as the 
land which gave the woiid its rulers. It was so, because, for those 
few centuries only, the coast and the interior were not divided. 
Before the establishment of the Homan dominion, Illyria counted 
for a barbarous and backward land, hard indeed for conquerors to 
subdue, but where civilization was confined to a few Greek cities on 
its coasts and islands. Under the Homan Peace, the body and its 
natural mouths were brought together. Jadera flourished ; Pietas 
Julii flourished ; Salona was one of the great cities of the earth; and 
from Salona came forth Diocletian. But Diocletian was only the 
greatest of a long line of Illyrian princes before and after him. The 
border-land of East and West might worthily claim to supply East 
and West alike with its rulers. With the Slavonic immigrations all 
this ceased ; the body was again cut off from the mouths and the 
mouths from the body. The interior became barbarian ; civilization 
was again shut up in the coast-cities which still clave to the Empire. 
Salona fell, and Spalato rose in its place ; but, in the changed state 
of things, Spalato could not be what Salona had .been. Tossed to 
and fro between various masters,* Byzantine, Venetian, Hungarian, 
French, and Austrian, the Dalmatian cities have ever since been cut 
off from the land behind them. Hagusa, independent within living 
memory, was, from her veiy independence, yet more isolated than the 
rest. We all say, and we say truly, that Montenegro must have a 
haven. We feel it by simply looking at the map ; but we feel it ten- 
fold more keenly when we look down from the Black Mountain itself 
on Gattaro and her mouths — the Bocche, the city and haven of 
which the men of the Black Mountain were so shamefully robbed — 
on the narrow rim of land which fences in the Bocche^ and on the 
wide Hadriatic beyond. We feel pent up in prison without on out- 
let. But what is true of ^ontenegro is true of the whole land ; the 
body is still everywhere cdt off from the mouth and the mouth from 
the body. Those lands will hardly send forth another Aurelian, 
another Diooletian, another Constantine, as long as two parts of them 
'Which is essential to* the prosperity of each of the other are thus 
unnaturally kept asunder. 
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Here then we come to some of the great difBiculties which sur- 
round what is called the Eastern Question, difficulties of the present 
which, like most difficulties of the present, are an inheritance of 
the events handed on from the past. When the Turk is gone, 

bag and baggage ’’ — ^that is, of course, the gang of official op- 
pressors, not the Mahometan population whom no one wishes to 
injure, and who may in truth be counted among the victims 
of the ofijlbial Turk — ^when the Turk in this sense is gone, there 
will still me other difficulties to* grapple with, difficulties which 
were in full force before he came. There will still be that separa- 
tion between the coast and the interior, which exists more or less 
everywhere, and which reaches its height in the political separa- 
tion between the Illyrian coast and the Illyrian mainland. There 
will still be the difficulty of drawing any frontier which will 
satisfy the conflicting claims of Greek and Bulgarian. There will 
still be the difficulty of saying what shoidd be the position of the New 
Home herself. But one axiom may be laid down : the New Borne 
must ever be the New Rome ; she must be the head of something, be 
it empire or federation. Eternal as she is in a far truer sense than the 
older Borne, she cannot be the subject, she cannot even be the equal, 
of any other city, or of any other power. But of what is she to be 
the head P I need hardly speak my own mind— of a federation, if 
federation is to bo had ; of an empire, if federation is not to be had. 
And the latest experiences of European polity have taught us that 
federation and empire are not incompatible. The states which 
already exist, any states which may hereafter be formed, must, 
whatever be the nature of the tie, •still look to Constantinople as the 
head of all. There arc moments in Byzantine history when wo are 
inclined to curse the foundation of the New Borne, and to look on it 
simply us an hindrance- to the national growth of Bulgaria or 
Servia. But the Imperial city is there, and the Imperial city she 
must ever be. Shallow indeed are* the thoughts, vain are the fears, 
of those who profess to look for a day when Constantinople shall be 
a Russian possession. The Russian of our own day may win her, 
as the Russian of a thousand years back strove to win her ; but, if 
he wins her, he will cease to be Russian. A prince of the house 
of RomanoiF may sit on the Byzantine throne, as a prince of the 
house of HohenzoUern or of Coburg may sit upon it. But Constan- 
tinople can never be a dependency of St. Petersburg, any more than 
it can be a dependency of Berlin or of London. Alarmists may 
shriek, sentimental dreamers may chatter ; but nature and history 
are too strong for them. 

Constantinople must then, be the heart of 'whatever it has to 
be, empire or federation or federal empire, which takes the {dace 
of the rule of alien intruders and oppressors. But am I, is any one. 
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'calkd tm to try to draw out in detail any scheme for the future P 
hi this matter we are placed on the horns of a cruel dilemma* 
ISbrederibk the Second was first excommunicated for not going on 
the Crusade, and when he did go he was excommunicated again 
for going. , The like hard fate faUs on him who yentures to say 
anything about the affiiirs of Eastern Europe. If he points out 
eyjls and does not propose remedies, he is unpractical and irrespon- 
sible.’’ If he does propose remedies, he is still unpractical and ** irre- 
sponsible,” and he is speculatiycf and dreamy to boot. What is. 
practical of unpractical is a question which often admits of two 
answers. It is often a practical course to take an inch when we 
cannot get an ell. To leave the Sultan at Constantinople, and to 
free as large a part as may be of the land which he oppresses from 
his direct rule, would be a great and practical gain. But such a 
settlement would be in its own nature temporary. What it does for 
some provinces will have at some future day to be. done for others. 
Still to take even one step in advance is a gain, and we may be glad 
to take that one step, if we are not able to take two. But nothings 
which is in its own nature temporary is practical in the higher sense. 
The practical view, practical in the higher sense, goes much further. 
It is not pent up within the geographical bounds of the Ottoman 
Empire. It takes in all South-eastern Europe, all the lands which 
share the special characteristics of South-eastern Europe. It takes 
in the Slaves and the Boumans who are subjects of the Austrian, as 
well as the Slaves and the Boumans who are subjects or vassals of 
the Turk. I will not draw out schemes ; but I will recall dbrtain 
memories. In the days of the treaty of Pas'darowitz, when the Turkish 
fiontier went largely back, men df^uned that the two crowns of East 
and. West might again be united on the brow of Charles theJSixth. 
The successes of the Imperial amis had been so great since the Otto- 
man had besieged Yienna that the advance of a Western Emperor to 
Oonstantmople hardly seemed a dream. But for Charles the Sixth to 
have become Eastern Emperor, he' must have ceased to be Western 
Emperor and German King, perhaps even to be Austrian Archduke. 
The same man could no more reign at once at Constantinople and at 
Yienna.ihan he could reign at Constantinople and at St. Petersburg. 
By the peace of Belgrade the Turkish frontier again advanced ; in the 
days of Joseph the Second it again fell back. The same dreams were 
ag^ cherished tlIBn. And, at least as a momentary thought, the same 
*dry un s could hardly ftdl to arise again in the autumn of 1875. It should 
not be for^tten that the^^irring of the Slavonic mind which followed 
on the visit of Francis Josfeph to hia y uftTm ha d Tint alittle to 

do with fill the events which have followed. In that autumn Austria 
w^ flayjng the part of a good neighbour to Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina; patriots yet ''interned,” nor was open sympathy 
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anywhere expressed for the cause, of the barbariaa. The thought 
could not &il to arise that the lord of so many Slavonic lands, the 
TTing of Slavonia, Croatia, and Dalmatia, to say nothing of Bohemia, 
QaUcia, and Lodomeria, might put himself at the head of the 
Slavonic movement, even that 1^ might possibly exchange his sham 
Imperial crown for a real one. The wild outWst of Magyar fury 
has checked all this. Gan it he that an ethnical kmdred of the ipost 
remote and shadowy kind is really a practical element in the case P 
Can it bqfthat the strange comedy which was lately played at Constan> 
tinople, the fraternization of Turk and Magyar, really had a serious 
meaning? Certain it is that Magyar hatred towards the Slave, 
the natural hatred of the oppressor towards the oppressed, a hatred 
which shows itself even to Slavonic refugees fleeing &t>m their 
Turkish destroyers, is one great difficulty of the moment But it 
cannot remain a difficulty for ever. Millions of men of European 
blood will not endure that a handful of alien intruders, ostentatiously 
proclaiming themselves as alien intruders, shall for ever hinder the 
natural settlement of South-eastern Europe. The reunion of Atistria, 
Tyrol, and Salzburg with the German body may not suit the 
immediate German policy of the moment ; there are obvious reasons 
why it does not. But it must come sooner or later. The separa- 
tion of those lands from Germany, their union with Hungary, 
Dalmatia, Croatia, and the rest, is too unnatural to be abiding. The 
separation of the Slaves within the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
from the Slaves to the south of them is also too unnatural to be 
abiding. A Byzantine Empire, a Byzantine Confederation, whenever 
it is fully and finally forffied, must reach a good deal farther to the 
north than the artificial limit of 1739. If the Turk stands in the 
way of a just settlement at one end, his agglutinative ally at Festh 
stands in the way at the other. He is a great difficulty, but surely 
not a difficulty that- con last for ever. It is a strange thought that, 
if the ApostoUo Stephen, well nigh nine hundred years back, had got 
his Christianity from the Hew Rome instead of from the Old, one 
great hindrance to a just settlement of South-eastern Europe woi|ld 
in all likelihood not ^ve stood in our way. 

Edwabd a. Freehak. 
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What will posterity tLink of us, if it judges us by our novels, is a 
question wUch people may sometinms ask tbemselves, not without 
anxiety. It is consoling to rejSebt that, as a rule, an epoch is not 
judged on the evidence of its romances. We do not think of La 
Princesso de Olives as much as wo should, in forming an opinion 
of the time, of Madame de la Fayette; and, in recalling 1745, the 
works of Scott somehow dim the impression left by the novels of 
Fielding. Coming nearer our own day, it is in memoirs rather than 
in works of imagination that we look for a picture of our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, and the works of Miss Edgeworth’s time 
are, with some rare exceptions, as if they had never been. In fifty 
years the stories of 1876 will have vanished, as a rule, in the same 
fashion ; and yet, looking into them for the reflections of the sem- 
blance of ourselves, we certainly find in their pages most modem 
characteristics. If the future world, in forming its indolent judg- 
ment, chances to open Madcap Violet, a novel which ought to be 
buoyant enough to float down the stream of time, or to turn over the 
dusty pages of Joan, or of Thomas Wingfold, Curate, what will 
the world have to say of the children of 1876 P Children indeed 
it will call them, full of light excitement, wandering and adventur- 
ous most eager for pleasure, not too reverent, and exceedingly 
curious. The persons in these tales are sometimes people to whom 
melancholy has become a habit easily wom^, their curiosity about the 
gravest questions has been wakened* so early, and so long unsatisfied, 
that they acquiesce with a smile or a sigh in doubt and ignorance. 
In one tale they are not unwilling .to talk about the matters of the 
soul, which have grown so familiar, and then to fly off to some 
amusement, or to give themselves up, body and soul, to the passion 
of love. In the story which aims at edification, one sees sentiment 
that has become an object in itself to the sentimentalist of the 
romance, a thing which he decorates with what tinsel and imitative 
flowers of rhetoric he has been able to collect or manufacture. And 
through all these novels there breathes a real sympathy with out- 
ward nature, as, on the whole, a friend and companion, beautiful, 
perhaps not unfeeling, and certainly a partner with us in the 
changeful mystery of growth and decay. 

It is not often that one would have to take up a novel of Mr. 
Black’s for anything but thh enjoyment of good-humoured dialogue, 
brilliant sketches of scenery, kin^^ hits at social foibles, and some 
additions to a now well-Med gallery of portraits of pretty, and 
.{deasant, and natur^ girls. In Madcap Violet, however, there is 

(1) Madcap Violet, By WilliSm Black. (Macmillan.) 

TKmac WingfM, Curate. By Geoi^ Macdonald. (Hoist k Blackett.) 

Joan, By Bkoda Broughton. (BentUy.) * 
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more of the cast of thought, and the story does not end well/’ as 
novel readers say when they express their dislike of a tragic con- 
summation. We first meet the heroin^, Violet North, when she is still 
a schoolgirl strikingly handsome in figure, with abundant masses of 
raven-black hair, dark eyes under darker eyelashes, and proud and 
well-out lips.” Miss North was the daughter of a baronet, an active 
railway director ; she detested her stepmother, as girls with proud cmd 
well-cut lips generally do, and therefore it was found desirable that fihe 
should be /Lept as much as possible at school, in Camberwell. In the 
first chapter of the story she has driven a maddened German master 
into the use of profane language. She gives a school-fellow *^a 
ringing slap on the side of the head ; ” she mixes up the whole 
establishment in what is popularly called a bear-fight, and she sets 
off to take a country walk, in a tight-fitting dress of grey home- 
spun, and a grey hat with a scarlet feather.” All this is quite in 
the dashing manner of a French romance, of the year of grace 1100. 
When the young childe has knocked down the king’s son with a 
chess-board, slapped the mayor of the palace, and defied authority 
in every direction, he steps out into the wide world, and finds, like 
Madcap Violet^ that adventures are to the adventurous. Miss 
North’s were of the sort most likely to happen to the insubordinate 
fair. She was barked at by a dog, the dog was beaten by a young 
man, and the young man was as near ' as possible a masculine 
'I'crsion of that indolent, beautiful, mystic-eyed woman, whose face 
one meets in dusky corners of drawing-rooms, or in the full glare of 
exhibitions.” Something very unusual, indeed, might be expected 
from so extremely rare a t3rpe of luan ; but Mr. George Miller rather 
disappoints our expectations, or r&ther Mr. Black has not been the 
dupe of appearances. The lad followed Violet, as was natural, met 
licr at the Crystal Palace, marvelled at her luncheon, learned her 
history, and showed a strong desire to make her acquaintance. 
Now Violet had two friends, a Mr. Drummond and his sister,. 
Mrs. Warrener, who aided and comforted her after escapades like 
the remarkable one which ended in meeting with Mr. Miller. 
Drummond had all the childish fun of a man of genius,” and 
being cursed by a fatal inheritance of somewhere about £600 a 
year,” had nevbr settled down to anything more serious than the 
exercise of his powers as a capricious, whimsical, but altogether " 
delightful conyersationalist.” Violet used to sit and mutely listen 
to his monologues,” but she didn’t know, any more than we, what 
ho meant when he said, I fancy I see something in Fawcett of a 
sort of political Shelley.” This^is a remark which haunts the 
present writer with a painful sense of mystery, because the super- 
ficial resemblance is so obvious that one cannot understand a person 
who merely fancied he saw something,” while on the other hand there 
is a difBculty in finding any subtly essential likeness worth mention- 
ing. Most of Mr. Drummond’s sayings are better than the one about 
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SbdlqTi Imt honesfy compels us to say that Mr* Black’s conceptioii 
of him and of Violet is not somehoar borne in upon ” the reader. 

Kow we bare the ohief persons before us — ^the young man who looks 
so poetioal, and who, like most comely young men,” is so very prac- 
tioal ; the girl of high temper, loving nature, and unrestrained 
caprice ; the grave humorist, ^ natural bent towards ill-luck. 
The reader is taken in at first, like violet, and like Drummond himself, 
and does not tbinlc of that student as a probable lover. When the 
young lady begins a most amusing schoolgirrs romance, one of 
those novels that die a natural and easy death in MS., and sets 
forth, in language worthy of Lord Beaconsfield, her own adventure 
with Miller, it is natural to expect that Ae will prove the hero. 
Where is the good of having mystic eyes, if a man is not to be 
successfiil in love P So far Miller is successful, that Yiolet insists 
upon his driving her to Hampton Court, and then, in a fit of 
repmitance, makes him drive her back again, and confesses this 
iresh offence to her father. But even a conceited lover would have 
discovered that she did this very silly thing merely to avenge her- 
self on her schoolmistress, and on the cautious Mrs. Warrener, who 
naturally objects to meetings with Miller in the shady lanes of 
OamberwelL It is a relief when Yiolet takes the shortest way out 
of the entanglement, and goes to Canada for two years with her 
railway-directing sire. 

Yiolet returned more beautiful than ever, and a woman, not a 
sdioblgirL Still, she let Mr. Miller renew his acquaintance with 
her, and even engaged herself to him, in a kind of way, after a 
fimey ball in which he was Borneo and she Juliet. It was only a 
perhaps ; ” but the mystic-eyed youth drove away from the dance 
thinking How handsome she will look at a dinner-table !” Mean- 
while Mr. Drummond was ^'looking rather sad, worn, and tired,” 
and talking, Heaven knows why, about the Egyptians, who made 
the beetle an object of worship.” ^ But Yiolet was communing with 
herself to this efl^t: ^^Have I promised, have I promised?” and 
then thinking of Drummond, Don’t you know there are some who 
would give their life, if that would brighten your sad eyes P” For 
in this way is '^thesnarefor our feet fore-order^ from which we shall 
never befireed,” and modem people do not need, like Sighrd, the magical 
cup of forgetfulness to confuse their hearts and brains. Yiolet, how- 
ever, showed some presence of mind in breaking with Miller, who, 
when she gave him a flower, ** took it from her, threw it on the 
ground, >and kicked it Mr. Drummond also displayed a sense 

of the iteesB of things, by gett|pg permission to invite Yiolet to 
stay with himsdlf and his sister in the Highlands of Scotland. One 
is always glad to visit, the West Highlands in .the company of Mr. 
"Black’s duuncters^' jOBs rendering of the beauty of natural scenery 

(1) Mach, Teiy muob, ans^t be aaU on ibis really isterasiiiiff question, wbish it does 
Jlp. lltomiiioiid erediito have mbwd. Kolrei ireXXol Xtfyoi xpoQ aM kara^pKiivriu* 
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is always admirable, and in tbe best manner. Here, for example, is 
a picture wbich one can really see as distincily as if it bung on the 
line in the rooms of the Old Water-Colour Society r— 

« The great while mists of the rain had lifted; and all the world j^hmd stood 
refrealed— a strange, new, dreamlike world, colourless, still, in Tarious tints of 
grey, shining with a sufiEhsod and mystic light. The grey sea was like glass ; 
tiie grey ishmds had but a faint glimmefr of green along their shores; the groy 
mountains were palo and distant; and in all this yague and phantom-4ike 
picture thajf hod been so suddenly disclosed there was but one duurp and 
definite obj/ct — a coasting vessel lying motionless out there on the s hini n g grey 
sea, its hull as black as jet ; its brown sails throwing perfect shadows on the 
mirror beneath. It was as y^t early morning ; no one could say whether that 
luminous glow throughout the grey would turn to clear sunlight, or whether 
the slow, soft finger of tho rain-clouds would again pass over the world- 
picture, obliterating successively island, and mountain, and sea.” 

There is surely but one country in the world, where the lovely 
shapes of clear-cut hiUs, and of islands receding one beyond another 
far into the west, have the reix)se and grace of the Greek landscape, 
combined with the soft, tremulous, changeful colour of rainy Argyll- 
shire. Certainly, too, there is only one pen that can set forth these 
unwearying beauties, and wo must thank the author of Ifadeap 
Violet for many a glimpse of the lochs to which it is " a far cry.*' 
One feels as if the mountains of Skye, in their awful age, and 
silence, and desolation,’’ make too tremendous a background* of a 
story of modem love, albeit the tale is as old, and as sad in its close, 
as the hills in their lonely gloom. It is a very modem picture, that 
of Drummond moralizing pn the gentle mother Death, who hushes 
all that strife of drums and tongues, the quarrelling, and striving, 
and anxiety — and how the mystery of that strange day and its doings 
remains unsolved. ... * Are ye* goin’ on, sir ? ’ said Peter, coming 
up with evident impatience in his face.” Gracious goodness ! this 
man is as intent on killing birds fis if he hadn’t a soul to be saved ! ” 
exclaimed the indolent sportsman. And indeed to think of one’s soul 
on the Twelfth is to be modem indeed, and, on the moors, the Laird 
of Balmawhapple might be a more serviceable companion than Mr. 
Drummond. 

Happy times are brief, and when George Mijler joined himself to 
the crew of tho Sea Pyoty and the dwellers in Castle Bandbox, 
happiness was naturally perturbed. The youth became jealous of 
Drummond, and showed his mood in the way we expect of him. So, 
after days of gales, and gleams of sun, he accused Violet of loving 
Drummond, and ** to deny the one highest and holiest feeling that 
her nature had ever known, that could not be Violet North’s first 
impulse at such a moment.” Miller’s first impulse naturally was to 
leave the yacht, after an angry scene in which he told Drummond 
what the girl had told him. ** It was no joy to this man to hear 
that a young girl had olEered him the treasure of her first ^love. 
An infinite sadness filled his heart and blinded his eyes ; the wild 
pulsations within his breast seemed so many stabs of remorse ; his 
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imagination was stunned by a gloomy sense of the irreyocable.’* 
But this feding, as of one too long alone in the world, and without 
hope, did not last long : long after he had hoped for such a thing, 
the blight, beautiful time of existence had arrived — ^the year had yet 
its spring time in it, the singing season of the birds was not yet over 
—there were sweet roses yet unblown, and a woman’s heart and eyes 
to grow proud and glad at his approach.” 

Unfortunately things go wrong too easily, especially between 
people who strange and proud. Drummond’s sister supposes, as 
it was likely that she would, that Violet accepted her brother 
in a moment of spite against Miller. She suggests this to her 
brother, and to Violet that Drummond has made a hasty mistake. 
Violet reasoned within herself, ** that ho w'as WTetched because he 
could not return the affection she had offered to him.” To free 
him from that hasty and mutual pledge was nothing, so long as she 
remained there to recall it by her presence.” So, being very wilful, 
like Elaine, she determined suddenly to pass beyond the voices of 
men. Here begins the part of the story most open to unfavourable 
criticism. Violet would not kill herself, but she did leave her tra- 
velling-bag and bathing-dress by the sea, so that she might be sup- 
posed to have fallen into the water by accident, and then concealed 
herself in the best hiding-place — London. To give her lover, and 
her father and friends, the idea that she was dead, seems cruel 
enough. But, on the other hand, she fancied that Drummond did 
not love her at all, she knew that her father had no time to waste 
on regret and affection, and she had no other tics to life among her 
own people. How she entered the serviefe of a firm of severely 
decorative upholsterers, and w'oke Ihe muse of the poetical junior 
partner, is told with a great deal of humour and gentle irony. In- 
deed, the wit and pathos of the bdok play through each other with 
a constant flicker of changing light and shade, and the reader hopes 
that the light will prevail. But Drummond becomes seriously ill, 
after many of the aimless wanderings through rain and storm to 
which the restless spirit of grief drives a man, beyond power of 
resistance. Violet is^unaware of his danger, and after a complicated 
series of movements between her, Miller, whom she meets, and who 
gives her money for the passage to America, and Mrs. Warrener, the 
lovers are brought together once more. But ‘‘no man may deal 
with his fate,” and the misfortunes that have dogged these unlucky 
people do not leave them till the end. Mr. Black has had the 
courage — ^it needed a gHat deal — to recognise what our forefathers 
always took for granted in all their dealings — that there are un- 
lucky ” men and women, marked by fate with almosf a visible sign. 
Madcap Violet is the story of two of these, on whom presses a 
wilful destiny, not 1)om firam any ancient curse or sin, but merely 
from the caprice of fiite. It is impossible that the tale should be 
so pleasing as some of its predeoessors, and it will always be a^ques- 
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tion whether the slight details of commonplace life, and the every- 
day topics introduced, heighten tragic effect by forcd of contrast ; 
or, on the other hand, give an air of triviality to a story in which 
the awhil stress of an inexplicable will in the world works so power- 
fully. 

n. 

• 

The worljCl of novel readers owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. George 
Macdonald( for more than one touching picture of Scottish peasant 
life, for many refined examples of religious thought, and above all 
for one of the most moving ballads that ever caused a superstitious 
shudder. It is therefore with pain and difiSdence, that one is 
obliged to admit the very unpleasant impression left after reading 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. A work more likely to encourage un- 
healthy feeling, and the taste for the feverish rhetoric of religious 
sentiment, one has rarely seen. The author loses the sense of 
humour which in the beginning of the book he displays, and 
commits himself to passages which it is pitiable to read in cold 
blood. This impression, it must be said, is entirely an impression in 
taste, it is entirely the result of reaction against mistaken methods 
in art, and a want of dignity and fitness in expression. Mr. 
Macdonald has a perfect right to advocate any religious views — ^he 
has often done so before with measure and sobriety — as long as he 
writes in conformity with the natural moderation and refinement, 
which we exjpect even in a three volume novel, offered by a poet 
and a man of letters. And now to our tale of blood. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate, wa^ a young man in a very tragi- 
cal position, no had gone through some unnamed troubles in 
early youth. He had not distin^ished himself in any way at his 
university, and when we first meet him, at a dinner in the house of 
Helen Lingard, he has just been made curate of the parish of 
Glaston. He had a certain dull’ prejudice in favour of honesty^ 
would not have told the shadow of a lie to be made Archbishop* of 
Canterbury,” and was suddenly brought face to face with the fact 
that his whole life might be a Ue, and that his belief in the faith 
he taught was the shadow of an intellectual survival. The person 
who woke into full-grown and conscious life the half-felt doubt of 
years was one George Bascombe. This man was, above all things, 
a large and blustering snob, with a cross-examining manner and 
prejudices in favour of atheism, which he looked on as ideas. He 
was cousin of Helen Lingard, the heroine, a young and beautiful 
lady .who had never thought for herself in her life, and who is very 
well described as looking on Bascombe’s talk, as merely the espres- 
sion of George’s ideas.” George, however, was so far in eamest 
as to attempt to convert Helen to his own notions about rdigion, 
a thing which few young men would care to do. By way of a be- 
ginning, he sang to his cousin and the curate this boisterous song 
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Each hM Ids lampM, Lis lampM of oil ; 

Co may dull its glimmer with sorrow and toil, 

He may leaye it unlit, and let it dry, , 

Or waye it aloft, and hold it high : 

Por mine, itahall hum with a fidarless flame 
In the front of the darkness that has no name.” 

In (^te of much more to the same effect, neither old Mrs. 
Balnshom, the aunt with whom Helen lived, nor the curate, paid 
any attention to the verses. Perhaps they did not hear the words, 
or perhaps held the general opinion, that the words of songs are not 
worth Hstening to. But, when the curate was going home, Bascombe 
roughly challenged him about his faith, and the poor youth passed 
mu^ of the night sitting on a tomb, in one of the most wretched of 
mental conflicts. As we are reviewing a novel, which ou|^ht not to 
be a polemical work in theology, we shall leave Wingfold to his 
doubts and to the society of a scrofulous dwarf named Polwarth, who, 
with his deformed sister (the pair are meant to contrast with the 
physical eifcellence of George and Helen), kept the gates of a neigh- 
bouring nobleman^s park. Polwarth’s advice came to this, that the 
curate ought to study once more, with purged eyes, the character of 
Christ, ^^and if in Him you fail to meet G^, then go to your con- 
sciousness of the race, your metaphysics, your Plato, your Spinosa.^’ 
Helen Lingord was on orphan, the daughter of an officer who 
had amassed a considerable fortune, partly by his marriage with a 
Hindoo lady, by whom he had one child, a boy some three years 
younger than Helen.*' For this boy Helen had a half-matemal 
feeling, which was the strongest passioQ^ of her still slumbering 
nature. It was therefore no smtQl shock to her when this lad, 
Leopold, supposed to be at Cambridge, tapped at her window late 
one night and told her that he had committed a murder. His wrist- 
band was still red with the blood, and he carried with him the knife, 
a Scottish* dirk, which had been the instrument of the deed. Ha 
also had in his jx)cket a small silver box full of some baleful drug,^ 
opium, or bhang, or some such thing. Even people accustomed to* 
Mrs. Henry W<^ will allow that here we have a startling situation, 
though perhaps they may be less surprised than critics to hear that 
lieopold was **a youth of a. lovely nature." How we entirely pro- 
test against being asked to sob over the woes, poignant as was his 
remorse,' of this treacherous young liger-cub. Men with lovely 
natures do not pass their time at the university in eating opium and 
brdodiug over the charms of a vulgar though pretty flirt. Hor, 
whiUi the flirt's fiami^s*— rich manufacturing people in Yorkshire — 
4fave a masked buU^ would an amiable undergradume arm himsdf 
With the tdrt^of dagger that Highlanders wear in tSir garters, and 
iiiilk in'diiijg^^ house of the beloved. Given a half^ 

QnUUtat bbyi mastflmed with jealoi»y and hashish, and armed with 
a dbkp Und gWen a waUicn girl who him ciff without a thought, 
asiA;it Wot unlikely thtfirilie ha^-oaste will stab his mistras and 
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than try to conceal himself from jnstice. But it js very unlikely that 
he will evade the police for a week, and go home wit^ut being de- 
tected, and it is absolutely certain that he is not a youth who, in any 
circumstances, could have come to good. A man who has debauched 
his mind and body to this extent at twenty, will have few remains 
of a lovely nature left at fifty, ^'if Nature keeps him alive/^ The 
fault of Mr. Macdonald’s story is the sympathy he asks for Leopold. 
We are to Relieve that he stabbed Emmiline in a moment of madness, 
and that erne almost deserved her death, and in Leopold’s remorse, and 
delirious horrors, described with ghastly minuteness, we are to 
recognise the dreadfulness of sin. As for Emmilme’s motheri who 
has enough of human nature in her to want revenge, die is qpoken of 
as the BloAdhound. This unpleasant woman had been the daughter of 
a surgeon, and had married a pious draper ; then, thinking she had 
sunk in the social scale, had eloped with a commercial traveller, and 
had reached a coarse proi^rity. When the Bloodhound chanced 
one moiftiing to meet Leopold sleeping calmly in the park at Glaston, 
she took it for granted that he had murdered her daughter, and 
would have given the poor boy up to man’s cruel justice, if Wing- 
fold, who was a friend of the draper’s, had not threatened to accuse 
her of bigamy. The admirers of what are called sensational novtfs 
will be pleased with this quiet plot, and people who like a sandwich 
of sermons and sensation will revel in Thomas Wingfold. The curate, 
to do him justice, had always advised the murderer to deliver himsdf 
up to the nearest county magistrate, but Bascombe hood-winked the 
honest J.P., and Leopol^ died in his bed. Mr. Macdonald, of 
course, lays due stress on the f^ct that confession was his only 
chance, but allows him at last to evade the full results of confession, 
because he was physically too ill to^give himself up. He might have 
written a letter, even if he could not walk. But how are we to 
understand the curate, who had not been eloquent in old days, 
suddenly asking a country congregation whether through all the 
hideous filth of the charnel-house, which the passions had heaped upon 
her, did the Word i*ecognise the bound, wing-lamed, feather-draggled 
Psyche, panting in horriblest torture P ” Wingfold was an educated 
gentleman, and was unlikely to say ** horriblest,” or to bring the terms 
of St. John and of Apuleius together in a village sermon. Heinous 
convictions, in their earliest growth, do not express themselveB in 
florid and ungrammatical gushing. Apart from rhetoric, and from 
the passages about masks, murder, Skian dhua (if that be the correct 
Gaelic plural), bigamy, madmen, dwarfs, and drapers, there is a 
logical thread in Thomaa Wingfold, Curate. Bascombe is the atheist 
of the pulpit, an j his inconsistencies, as in going to church because he 
wishes to be well with his aunt, and in concealing Leopold’s erime 
after all his fine talk about justice to the community, are., easily 
expos^. But Bascombe is not so cunning of fence as the' modem 
representative of his opinions ought to be, and he might, easily 
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tom — it 18 not woxih while to show how — ^Mr. If aodonald^s favourite 
position as to the inferences, theological and moral, to be drawn 
from ihe consciousness of sin. At the same time, that position has 
a strength of which the writer of Thomas Wingfold does not, we 
^think, show himself to be aware. As to the polemical hints of the 
novel, the friends of Mr. Macdonald’s own views will probably say,— 

« ifon tali auxilio nee dofensoribns istis 
Tempns eget.” 


III. 

It is not easy to guess whether Joan ” will lessen or add to Miss 
Broughton’s popularity. One thing is certain, namely, that wo can 
scarcely expect her now to *'cut a smoother reed,”*&nd avoid 
defects of taste and tone which have often been reproved. The 
mere outline of the story will show that Miss Broughton has not 
made love a very noble passion in her last novel. Joan Bering 
was left almost penniless by the sudden death of her gratidfather 
intestate. An amorous Ghiardsman, Anthony Wolferstain, tried to 
comfort her, as far as holding her hands in his makes comfort, 
but Joan knew that he was most generous in this manner of 
relieving female distress. After leaving her beautiful old house, 
she had a most amusingly described journey, and at last drove 
up, in a butcher’s cart, to tlxe villa of her Aunt Moberley. Squalid 
and good-humoured poverty marked the family, and the two girls 
wore large bunches of hair, and gutta-percha bracelets, and doted 
on officers. The contrast to this eilabli{hmcnt of the golden sea- 
shore, and the dewy woods roibd Wolferstain’s house, is well 
expressed, and Joan has the pleasure of a week’s flirtation with the 
Ghiardsman. At last people come from London, among others the 
fat, sensual, impossibly vulgar, and, alas, diveHing Lalage Beau- 
champ. Wolferstain told Joan that he had once wished to marry 
Lalage, and when Joan went back to the Moberleys and discomfort 
she also felt all the pongs of j^ousy and disappointment. Tho 
Chtardsman, however, followed and proposed to her, and she accepted 
him, only to refuse him later, when she learned that her father had 
oommitt^ an undivulged forgery. This was silly, and Wolferstain 
revenged himself by marrying Lalage, and then lost money, and 
took to doing his duty as a landlord, and to regretting Joan. The 
heroine resisted one or two passionate invitations to elope, and her 
firmness was rewarded, for the epicure Lalage died of apoplexy at 
twe&lj-eight. Few g^ople will think that Wol^rstain was worth so 
ttlidl ^xmstanqr, every one will smile at the characteristics of the 
Hoberleys^ and^ most persons will regret the disagreeable allusions 
whidr do Antf tofr wit, and the waste of observation on tiny 
meaimomeB. Zt^ is sbaz^ to note these faults in the work of a 
writer who riiows such teotointerest in tho sufferings of anunals, and 
in the fMinglortiiiiiesof dynasties of flowers.” A. Land. 



ON THE FORMATION OF SOMR CLANS AND CASTES 

IN INDIA. 


The accojllnts of the origin of nations generally ran back to a period^ 
either of /authentic history or accepted tradition, when the people of 
a country appear to have been grouped and ranked in tribes. The 
precise constitution of these tribes at the time when history opens has 
of course varied much in different countries : but almost everywhere 
the original source and explanation, if not always of the tribe, yet of 
the interior groups which make up the tribe, is assumed to have been 
kinship among all tho members. The superstructure that is gradu- 
ally built up on this foundation is shaped by political and social 
circumstances ; the cement of the building is usually religion. Of 
the best-known tribal periods the general aepect is very similar in 
all ages and countries ; the prevailing feature is a great diversity of 
forms and usages ; and a piecemeal and patchwork distribution of 
mankind into political and social comparinnents. These pieces ^d. 
patches gradually amalgamate and are fused into larger masses of* 
people and better-defined territories ; very dowly when they are left 
to themselves, often very rapidly under the violent compression and 
levelling forces of great conquests. Rome, itself formed out of a 
conflux of tribes, was of course the great consolidator of tribal 
atoms in Europe and Western Ai^ ; and when Rome had declined 
and fallen, her Western provinces relapsed for a time into their 
primitive confusion. Their condition is described by Guizot in his 
Lectures on the Civilisation of Fxwee, where he sketches the period 
before S^arl the Great attempted, and for his time accomidish^, the 
task of restoring Imperial unity 'in the West. Nothing appejura 
settled, nothing definite or uniform, according to modern notions i 
territorial frontiers are constantly shifting and changing ; distinot 
nations, in the proper sense of the word, exist nowhere; but 
instead there is a jumble of tribes, races, conquering band^ heaven- 
bom chiefs — of languages, customs, and rites. Out of this confusion 
Guizot undertakes to extract and exhibit the elements which have* 
been gradually fused into the two or three supreme political ideas 
and mstitutions which divide modern civilisation, and one important 
element is found in tribal manners and usages. 

Now, wl^en one passes from those parts of which have long 
been under great centralizing governments, down into the wildland 
countries which have never been fairly conquered by Moghals> 

' ^Harn&as, or Englishmen, the transition is probably very much the 
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' same as the cliange from a wdl-ordered proTinoe of Imperial Borne 
into lands stili under the occupation and ddminion of powerful 
barbariai^ tribes. In these regions of India— so often inyaded and 
thrown into disorder, but never subdued— the population has^ 
i^Bpiiained in a much more elementary and incoherent stage than in 
the great fertile plains and river-basins of Mahommedan India, where 
'empires and kin^oms have been set up on a large scale, and powerful 
religious communities have been organised. In fact, the tribal period 
has here survived, and has preserved some of its very earliest social 
^hmacteristics, while it still mainly influences the political forma- 
tion. The surface of the country is marked off into a number of 
greater and lesser divisions, which we English call Native States, 
some of these very ancient, others quite modem; most of them 
mixed up and int^laced in territorial patchwork and irregularity of 
frontiers, very much as they were left fifty years ago at the end of 
the stormy time which followed the dissolution of the Moghal 
Empire. Oeographical boundaries, however, have no corre^ondence 
at aU with distinctive institutions or grouping of the people, and 
have comparatively slight political significance. Little is gained 
toward knowing who and what a man is by ascertaining the State he 
ob^s or the territory he dwells in, these being things which of them- 
selves denote no difference of race, institutions, or manners. Even 
from the point of view of political allegiance, the government under 
which a man may be living is an accidental arrangement, which the 
Britidi Ticeroy or some other distant irresistible power decided 
upon yesterday and may alter to-morrow. ^ Nor would such a change 
be grievous u^ess it divorced hifn from a ruler of his own tribe 
or his oYm faith; in other respects there is little to choose 
tanong governments -in central India, which are simple organisms 
without the complicated functions of later development, being mainly 
adapted for absorbing revenue by auction. The European observer — 
accustomed to the massing of people in great territorial groups, and 
to the ideas (now immemorial in the West) contained in such 
expressions as fatherland, mother-country, patriotism, domicile, and 
the like— has here to realise the novelty of finding himself in a 
strange part of the world, where political citizenship is as yet quite 
upoknown, and territorial sovereignty or even feudalism only just 
ji^pS^earuig. For a parallel in the history of Western Europe he must 
ge beidL as &r as the Merovingian period, when chiefs of barbaric tribes 
OF IwaD^e were converting themselves into kings or counts; or, perhaps, 
Im sheoid omj his gEltrospect much farther, and conceive himself to 
Imlooifog atwme country of Asia Minor lying within the influence 
of Bonmjtf its zenith, but just outside its jurisdidjon. He gradually 
‘ disodriiB of Hsentral India to be distributed, not into 
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great goyemments, or nationalitieSi or rdigious denominationB, not 
oyen into widespread races Buck as those which are still ccmtending 
ior political Supremacy in Eastern Europe ; but into yarious and 
manifold denominations of tribes, clans, septs, castes and sub* 
wastes, religious orders, and deyotional brotherhoods. And the 
peculiarity is that these distmctions are not, as in later forms of 
society, subordinated to the primary rdations of a man to his 
fatherW^ his nation, or his State ; but are still maintained as the * 
£rst and most important facts which unite and isolate the people. 
We haye here a good opportunity of inyestigating what is obyiously 
the suryiyal of a yery rudimentary stage of society, which has 
existed more, or less throughout the world, and which may possibly 
be turned to account for illustrations of the obscurest and most 
remote parts of the history of nations. 

In attempting to giye some yery concise and yet tolerably 
intelligible description of this remarkable stratification of society 
among the clans and sects of central India, we may say that the 
whole is trayersed by two ideas in unbroken continuity, and that all 
the predominant institutions arrange themselycs upon two lines. 
The essential characteristics of a man’s state of life and position 
among his people, those which settle who he is and where he 
belongs, are his kinship and his religion — the one or the other, or 
sometimes both. Of these two words, the former yaries wonder- 
fully (as we shall see hereafter) in its scope. It may sometimes 
include the whole of a yery numerous clan widely dispersed, and 
sometimes it may mean^no more than three or four degrees of 
agnatic consanguinity. The latter word should always be taken in 
its primary sense of a tie of common belief or worship, which binds 
together a set of people ; expressing the fact of such a union rather* 
than the reason or deyotional sentiment of it. If, now, haying laid 
hold of these two facts, we look around us in central India and try 
to perceive how they have been worked out, we shall find the 
simplest and earliest expression of them in two institutions — ^the 
pure clan by descent and the religious order ; the brotherhood by 
blood and the spiritual brotherhood; those to whom a common, 
ancestry, and those to whom a common rite or doctrine, is every- 
thing. The best examples of the class first named may be found 
among the petty Bajput chiefs who live down in the &r western 
States upon the confines of the great salt and sandy plains that 
stretch from the Aravalli Hills towards the Indus. One of these 
may come to visit the camp of an English officer, girt with sword 
and shield, having the usual tail of clansmen, with their whiskem 
knotted over the top of their heads. The first greeting may pro- 
bably be made in Homeric sfyle, by inquiring after his naiiie, 
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llumBlage^ and people; wken he wffl prooeed at once to annwr aft«r 
001116 fUbioDf liia daiii the broach to which he bcloagOy 

his fiunily, and I^eage, and being as particular about his eponymous 
ancestor as if he were a Dorian HeraUeid. If he be interrogated^ 
aooording to incongruous modem notions, as to the State which 
olftirna him as subject, he will indeed admit that he dwells within 
the territorial authority of a dominant ruler, whose orders he obeys 
when there is no help for it. But this ruler is only a powerful 
chief, who has reached the stage of territorial sovereignty ; and if 
our friend is of the ruler’s clan, he may go on to explain that his 
eponym was elder brother of the chiefs eponym, many centuries 
ago ; whence it is obvious that he himself, coming from the 
elder stock, owes no proper allegiance to a younger branch of 
the family. Or he may be of a different clan, or his forefathers 
came in by an earlier tribal invasion ; all these being good primitive 
reasons fot asserting, in theoiy, a kind of privilege against the pre- 
tensions of territorial administration, of revenue demands, and 
meddlesome ofBcials generally. For leagues around the soil is 
possessed by his brothers, of the samo stock with his own, to whom 
the ultimate source of all ideas upon things political, social, and even 
religious is that same eponymous ancestor, who is talked of with 
a c^itude that would have impressed Niebuhr. Here, in the head 
of ^e main stock of a pure-blooded clan, we have the primeval 
aristocrat, fairly representing, perhaps, the earliest ancestors of 
long-haired Merovingian kings ; or even the remote forefathers of 
Highland chiefs now become Scottish duties, of ancient Armorican 
nobles in Brittany, and Spanish grandees with Gothic blood in their 
veins. 

Secondly, we may take, as th^ simplest expression of spiritual 
brotherhood, a specimen of persons who claim no kindred at all. A 
boy may be noticed, sitting by the roadside, who can be known at 
once to belong to a religious order by the large trident painted in a , 
special fashion on his forehead, having for vestments only a light 
martingale of yellow cloth around the loins. Being questioned as to 
his circumstances, he explains that he has forgotten his people and 
hk father’s house, that his parents both died of cholera a year or so 
back, whereupon his uncle sold his sister into a respectable family, 
and presented the boy to a mystic who had had a new revelation, 
and was devdoping a religious friitemity thereupon. To that 
fmtemity he now belongs, and all other ties of blood or caste have 
dropped away from hsdk. Or if one questions in like manner any 
strange pflgr^ that comes wandering across central India from the 
shrines upon the Indian Ocean towards the head-waters of the Ganges 
in the B^nalayes^ he may describe himsdf simply as the disciple of 
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some earlier saints or sage, wlio flowed the Way. The point to be 
remarked is that he undertakes no other definition of himself what- 
ever, and declines all other connections or responsibilities. 

It is thus that the exceedingly primitive state of things still 
surviving in the middle regions of India may enable, us to observe 
and register in their simplest forms two institutions which play a 
great part in all archaic societies^ — ^the grouping of men by their folk 
and theiy faith, by kinship and worship. As these institutions are 
certainly' the roots from which society has grown up all over India, 
we have here the means of tracing up from very low down in their 
growth the course which they have followed in that country, whereby 
we may come to understand better how the combination and cfossmg 
of two predominant ideas have worked out in India perhaps the most 
singularly complicated pattern of society that exists anywhere. The 
inquiry may also have some bearings upon the processes by which, 
all over the world, the primitive groups of men have bean formed, 
dissolved, or absorbed into larger civilisations. 

Taking first, then, kinship or consanguinity, we find that among 
the Rajput clans of central India the sentiment stiU maintains its 
widest, and what is probably its most primitive, development ; for 
the feeling of kindred evidently dwindles and contracts, through 
obvious causes, as civilisation brings other ties. In the combination 
of modem European society it is of little importance even vithin the 
narrow sphere of families ; and throughout the greater part of India 
it is merely an important social element ; but among the clans it is 
the supreme consideratioi^. It must be remembered that in all pure 
Hindu society the law which regulates the degrees within which 
marriage is interdicted proceeds upon the theory that between 
agnatic relatives fOJiniMum is impossible. And as by an equaUy 
universal law no legitimate marriage can take place between members 
of two entirely different castes or tribes, we have thus each member 
of Hindu society ranged by the law of intermarriage : first, as be- 
longing to an outer group within which he marry; and, 

secondly, as belonging to an inner group of agnatic kinsfolk among 
whom he must fio^ marry. This is the normal and typical structure^ 
of Hindu society ; it is distributed primarily into tribes or castes, and 
secondarily into clans or families. It is with these last-mentioned 
secondary groups that we are now concerned, since they clearly 
embody the idea of kinship ; and their shape and composition may 
best be explained by calling each group a circle of affinity, 
described by the radius of descent from the central point of one 
common ancestor, real or reputed, so that all persons swept within 
this circumference are barred from intermarriage. Now of oouree 
this formation is of itself no way abnormal, since every table of 
prohibited degrees places persons within a similar ring-fence and 
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iaterdiot ; but we begin to appreciate tbe immense influence of tbo 
idea of kinship on piimltiye minds when we perceive that widespread 
and numerous clans in central India are nothing else but great 
oirbles of afiSnity^ including, perhaps, a hundred thousand persons 
who cannot lawfhlly intermarry. It becomes worth while to look 
round and try to make out how these very curious groups formed 
themselves, and what is their place in the general order of the society 
to which they belong — ^what is their connection and relation with 
other stages of growth. 

As to ^e formation, the accounts preserved among the clans 
of how they conquered and settled in the lands follow a 
well-known course of tradition; and their narratives resemble 
precisely what has been handed down of tribal migrations and 
expeditions under kings and heroes in the early history of Europe, 
or in the Old Testament. All that can be gathered regarding . 
the way im which these central Indian clans originated, and the 
source from which they spread, corroborates the abundant evidence 
which we already possess upon the beginning and development of 
such communities. Whereas in modem times great men of action 
found dynasties or noble families, which transmit the founder’s name 
down along the chain of direct lineage, so in prehistoric ages men of 
the same calibre founded clans or septs, in which not only the 
founder’s actual kinsfolk who followed his fortunes were enrolled 
undihr his name, but also all those who had any share in his enter- 
prises, who took service with him, or got lands by joining his 
company. Thus was established in central India the stock group 
of a clan, that organized and jnaintained itself as a circle of 
affinity which has gone on widening or contracting under various 
fortunesi, until we find it at its present dimensions. Now although 
this phenomenon of a whole community associated upon the reputed 
basis of a common descent is of itself not peculiar, being indeed 
almost universal among ancient societies, yet the instances of a ^ 
tribe or clan preserving in full working order a pure gcncalogic 
structure are rare in all history, and especially rare is a specimen 
which has survived in the midst of later formations. It is even 
more uncommon to find a clan, among which common ancestry 
actually operates as an impassable bar to intermarriage, realising 
this kindiip of all its members with a strength that withstands 
pclitical separation. For there is evidence that in other countries 
and ages separation from the authority of the patriarchal chief dis- 
solved the bond of kini^ifp, as union under one chief had originally 
{KToduced it. Yet a clan of pure Bajpfits is often scattered abroad 
under balf-^-dozen different rulers, of its own tribe or of alien race, 
but nevertheless conimues to hold marriage between any two 
persons of the din to *be incest. Moreover, each pure-blooded 
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Bajptit clan now acts strictly upon its assumption of affinity^ and 
em^ys none of tlie deyices w£icli must necessarily haye been 
allowed in the earlier stages of its growth fbr recruiting its body 
from outside. It is impossible to suppose that all the members of a 
large clan are really descended all from one stock ; but whateyer 
fictions were formerly permitted in order to keep up the strength, 
none are now tolerated, and the clan relies for reproduction entirely 
upon the nmrriage of males with the women of cognate clans, neyer 
bringing' in or adopting any one that has not been actually bom 
within the circle. On the other hand, a certain depletion goes on 
through the occasional cutting off of blemished families or indiyiduals, 
who haye not kept up their pedigree without fiaw, who contract irre- 
gular marriages, or who in any way suffer a custom to creq) in 
which is condemned by the strict law of the clan. For example,’ 
the custom of marrying a deceased brother’s wife, which is an 
absolute duty among some Indian tribes, but is contrfuy to the 
law of the clans, has crept in among one at least of them ; and the 
effect has been to detach a sept from the rest of its brotherhood. 

Here, then, In the pure gencalogic clans of central India, we 
haye a yery perfect specimen of the circle of a$nity in large type, 
containing a whole multitude of people tightly bound together as 
brethren by the tradition of lineage. Wo may assume this to be a 
very early phase of the tribal institution, since almost all the t^bes 
of which history giyes any particulars appear to haye taken actual 
kinship and a common descent as the basis for their superstmeture, 
religious or political, and all tradition recurs to this as the j 
original type. Neyertheless a ^little reflection upon and obser- 
yation of the constitution of the pure clan will conyince one that 
it is by no means the most primitiye form. These rigid rules 
of kinship and intermarriage are excellent for preserying a clan’s 
purity when it has reached its grand climacteric, and is on the road 
towards transmuting itself into a patrician //ens, or into an aris- 
tocracy. Hut they are far too stiff and cramping to be endured while 
the group is struggling for predominance and territory ; they would 
certainly hinder more than help ; nor, as has been said aboye, is it 
possible to belieyo any great clan to haye really and literally 
descended from a few families. What, then, were the actual forces • 
and circumstances which produced the pure clan as it now exists P 
If we are to search for traces of the process of the gathering 
together of the group before it becomes a clan of descent, we must 
examine the still more primitiye societies which exist below and 
around the clans in the some region. 

Let us moye our camp from the north-western plains, where we 
met our Herakleid, toward the low hill-tracts and endless jungles 
of scrubby woodland which run for hundreds of miles the 
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of India, on th^ aonth of the more open oountiy settled by 
the great Aryan dans. Here is the place of meeting of what is 
^ called a Border JPune^dyai, which means a meeting of arbitrators 
upon the marches of two or three native States to inquire into and 
settle cases of raids, and to award compensation for injuries and* 
losses, among the half-savage tribes along these borders. The tract 
is mainly peopled by the aboriginal tribe of Bheels, and the head- 
man of a Bheel village is being examined touching a recent foray. 
A very black little man, with a wisp of cloth around his long 
ragged hair, stands forth, bow and quiver in hand, swears by the 
dog, and speaks out sturdily : Here is the herd we lifted ; we 
render back all but three cows, of which two we roasted and oat on 
the spot after harrying the village, and the third we sold for a keg 
of liquor to wash down the flesh. As for the Brahman we shot in the 
scutfle, we will pay the proper blood-money.’’ A slight shudder runs 
through the high-caste Hindu officials who record this candid state- 
ment ; and it is clear that we have got into a stratum of society far 
below Aryan or Brahmanic prejudices. The pure clansman, the 
descendant of heroes and demigods, now looks down with patrician 
disgust upon the wild Bheel, who is very rough in his practical 
views upon the subject of marriage and ritual generally ; yet there 
still exists in this outlying country the clue, elsewhere entirely lost, 
of a remote connection between the two societies. If we analyse the 
population of the wilder tracts in central India, wo discover that it 
is largely composed of an intricate medley of tribal groups, all 
strongly dashed with a strain of non-Aryan blood, and perceptibly 
differentiated in their form or stage of growth. These differences 
appear to be due mainly to the vari^y of the needs and distractions 
of predatory life among the wolds, where cultivation is scarce and 
communication difficult ; but they also imply distinctions of descent and 
origin, though something may also be ascribed to the peculiarities natu- 
rally produced by segregation among separate hill ranges. All these 
tribes subdivide into manifold sections, and even the lowest have a 
loose formation of clan ; but the chief whom the pure Bheel really 
acknowledges is merely the most powerful person in his neighbour- 
hood, whether the headman of a strong village or a petty territorial 
lord of many villages. The Bheels proper are the aborigines, the 
relics of tribes who undoubtedly held all this country before tho 
migrations into central India of the Aryan Bajputs. They represent 
the lowest and oldest stratum of the population, and may be taken 
to represent generally theibarbarian type before the earliest civilisa- 
tions had brought in ideas and prejudices about food, worship, and 
connuiiuM. Next above these in the social scale come tho tribes of 
the half-Uood, olainiing paternal descent, more or less irregular and 
distant, from the Aryan dans, and having their society framed on a 
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father less indistmot outline of the real clan ; and again above the 
half-bloods come predatory clans, of a very mixed and obscure 
origin by descent, which rank in the order by which they gradually 
approximate more and more to the customs and ritual of the pure 
clan. So that we might make out roughly, in central India, a 
graduated social scale, starting from the simple aboriginal horde at 
the bottom, and culminating with the pure Aryan clan at the top ; 
nor woul^t be difficult to shew that all these classes are really con- 
nected, and have something of a common origin. The most valuable, 
to the observer, of the intermediate communities are groups of which 
it is not easy to say whether they are degradations from the upper 
ranks or promotions from the lower ranks. They usually assert 
themselves to be fallen patricians, but they are probably derived 
from both sources. A very little observation will show that such 
degradations and promotions still go on constantly. If a lower 
group multiplies and acquires wealth, it begins at once to ape 
the fashions of the group immediately above it, precisely after the 
manner of English society ; if a family belonging to the higher 
groups has ill-luck, or shocks public opinion irremediably, it subsides 
perforce and herds with its inferiors. Now these composite groups 
are very useful as links in the chain of sociologic evolution. They 
appear to be formed out of the fortuitous association of people 
banded together under the combining effects of various accidents 
and interests — of some common misfortune, peculiar object, custom, 
or pressing necessity — and their mode of life is usually predatory ; 
they are the roving species, not yet extirpated in half-civilised 
countries, which prey upon the^r settled and peaceable fellow- 
creatures. , 

If we place one of these groups under analysis, we find that it has 
already .attained the normal formation of very numerous inner circles 
of affinity within a tribal circle. But these inner circles, which at a 
later stage have hardened into the clear-cut ring of pure clanship, 
are in their intermediate state such loose coalitions that the progress 
of building the separate cells of the social honeycomb under the outer 
hive of a tribal designation can be actually watched going on. One 
of the most widespread and formidable of these impure groups in 
central India is that of the Meenas, who are famous robbers and 
oaterans ; and an opportunity has been taken of examining it closely. 
This name represents four great sections of one tribe, which inhabit 
four different and distant tracts, and are evidently fast separating off 
into alien clans by reason of distinct habitation. Each section is of 
course distributed off into manifold circles of affinity, and these 
circles being in various phases of growth and consistency, can mostly 
be traced back by the clue of their names or other characterisfiica to 
their real distinction of origin. Some of them preserve the name of 
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«v1>« or oaSte fcota. which the dhinder of tho cuJid® 
ettigiated and joined the Meenas, some names denote only* the 
founder’s original habitationi while other circles bear the names^ of 
nptonous ancestors. We can perceive plainly that the whole tribe 
is nothing else but a cave of Adullam which has stood open for 
oontuiies, baa sheltered generation after generation of adven- 
turers, outlaws, outcasts, and refugees generally. It is weU known 
from history, and on a small scale from experience of the present 
day, how frmines, wide desolating invasions, pestilences, and all 
great social catastrophes, shatter to pieces the framework, of Oriental 
societies, and disperse the fragments abroad like seeds, to take root 
elsewhere. Not only have these robber tribes received bands of 
recruits during such periods of confusion, so common m Indian 
history, but there goes on a steady enlistment of individual or 
families whom a variety of accidents or offences, public opinion 
or private feuds, drives out of the pale of settled life, and beyond 
their orthodox circles. Upon this dissolute collection of masterless 
men the idea of kinship begins immediately to operate afresh, and 
to rearrange them systematically into groups. Each new immigrant 
becomes one of the Meena tribe, but he nevertheless adheres so far 
to his origin and his custom as to insist on setting up a separate 
circle under the name of his lost clan, caste, family, or lands. 
Wh«e an Englishman, settling perforce at Botany Bay or spon- 
taneously in "Western America, kept up familiar local associations by 
bifl homestead after the county town in his old country, 
a Bajpdt driven into the jungles tries to perpetuate the more 
. primitive recollection of race. I^veral fresh groups have been 
■ formed by the Meenas within the last few years, under stress of the 
frightful famine which desolated Eajputana in 1868, when starving 
families were compelled to abandon scruples of caste and honesty, to 
steal cattle and to eat them. 

Another feet worth notice is that the state of the wife-market and 
the facilities for the supply of brides have a direct influence upon the 
rate at which the circles of affinity, thus formed upon the basis of 
origin, subdivide and reunite within the tribe-circle. This 

phenomenon was expounded with much candour to the present writer 
by a leading Meena. In times of misrule, when the country-side is 

women are easily captured by the robber clans. From 
what caste or class a girl may have been ravished is of no conse- 
quence at aU to a clan of this sort (though to a Bajpdt this would 
make all the differenoe);|fer she is solemnly put through a form of 
adoption into 'one circle of affinity in order that she may be lawfully 
married intoanother— a fiction that would now be ejuite inadmissible 
among tiie pore clans, though it is good enough law for the Meem, 
who qilit heads more neatly than hairs. NevertheHess this fiction 
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looks Tory like the surviTal of a custom that may once haye been 
uniyersal among all clans at a more elastic stage of thmr growth, 
for it enables the circles of affinity within a tribe to increase 
and multiply their numbers without a bieak, while at the 
same time it satisfies the conditions of lawful intermarriage. But 
in these latter days of orderly government in central India sunder 
British supervision the raiding grounds of the Meenas have been 
sadly curtiued, and women are not so easily captured or retained 
after capture. Hence the Meenas are being forced back upon the 
resources of their own tribe for the supply of wives ; and as one 
circle may have too many girls while another has too few, the 
theologians ef the tribe are called in to discover orthodox reasons 
why two members of the same circle may intermarry. The device, 
however, by which this is effected is always by breaking up one 
circle of affinity upon some plausible ground of distinct ancestry, 
and re-forming it into two separate circles, with pedigrees properly 
disjoined, whereby is contrived a more convenient and productive 
distribution of marriageable females. * 

The present writer has carefully examined the ingredients and 
composition, in difterent parts of India, of several of these irregular 
tribes, which are neither pure clans of descent nor castes, but seem 
to be in a state of transition. They have all the same character of 
aggregation from miscellaneous stocks, with inner circles of affinity 
more or less numerous and orthodox. Upon the evidence gathered 
it may not be too rash to hazard the theory that in the conflux and 
consolidation of those groups we can trace the working of the regular 
processes by which tribes and qlans are first formed, and of the 
circumstances which favour and oppose growth. Let any cause 
drive together a collection of stray families which have been cut off 
from different stocks, the law of akraction groups them into a tribe, 
banded together by force of circumstances, by living in the same 
place and in the same way ; while the law of exogamy, or marriage 
outside kinship, immediately begins to work each family into a 
separate circle of affinity, and at the same time strings together all 
these circles upon the tribal band of union, like rings on a curtain- 
rod. If one of these circles has a great nm of success, if the group 
happens to produce a man of remarkable luck and capacity, it may 
widen and develop to any extent, and may become a dan. The 
prestige of a famous leader, especially if he be a broken rnaix out of 
a patrician clan of descent, brings to his standard all the roving 
blades of the coimtry ; his kinsmen may leave their villages to join 
him upon the rumours of his success ; and the hardy Bheel, ambitiema 
to shine in the company of anoble Aryan captain, invaluable aa a scout 
and a guide in the forests, attaches himself to the assooiatioa» 
Bavid, son of Jesse, in his cave, a valiant man of the pure dans^ 
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MriifaL Ills gatherixig^of men in debt and distressi and bis bard-fighting 
ki|iBmeni the sons of Zemiab, is the type of the personages who first 
oreate a group^ and then push forward their particular circle of 
affinity until it expands into a clan. know that Dayid did 

become an eponymous ancestor of the first order, supplanting to a 
great degree the original tribal founder; but he did not develop a 
group- of his own because he fought his way back to the chief- 
ship of his own tribe. And the Semitic clan of descent is of a 
different variety from that which is now being described. From 
companionship in war and venture the band soon closes up into the 
idea of kinship, assuming the name and entering the circle of its 
leader, who after death becomes the eponymous ancestor, while his 
repute keeps the circle together by preserving a common name and 
pride of descent. So long as these .advantages give predominance in 
war this circle commands the market for wives, and is less tempted 
to split up into sections or otherwise to break the strict rule which 
prohibits marriage within itself. Ajid, lastly, its prosperity soon 
brings it under the patronage of Brahmans and of the strict canon 
law, whereby it gradually acquires the dignity of orthodox preju- 
dices, and its loose customs are stereotyped by divine sanction. 
Thus in the incessant struggle for existence among barbarous races 
certain conditions of origin and environment have favoured the pre- 
dominance of selected groups ; so that the perfect clan may repre- 
sent the great oak of a forest, which is the fortunate survivor of a 
thousand acorns, saplings, and trees, which have succumbed to 
various misfortunes at various stages of growth. A vast number of 
rudimentary dans must have bee^ cut o^ or disqualified early in 
their formation by one or another of the innumerable calamities 
which beset primitive mankind, or by some impediment or accident 
which broke the circle of affinity or latally reduced its strength. War, 
famine, and pestilence are great disintegrating powers — the blood is 
corrupted, the genealogy is lost, the brethren are scattered abroad to^ 
take to new habits of life and unauthorised means of subsistence, to 
strange gods and maimed rites. These broken groups re-form 
again like a fissiparous species ; the leading emigrant, exile, or out- 
cast may become the starting point for a fresh circle of affinity ; but 
they are lost to the clan, and lose way in the struggle. And as the 
great majority of these circles fade away in outline, or break up 
again into atoms before they can consolidate, there goes on a con- 
stant decomposition and reproduction of groups at different stages, 
whence we get. at thei Extraordinary multitude of circles of affinity, 
all alike in type and structure, but differing widely as to their radius 
of prohibited degrees, which make up the miscellany of Indian 
sDfliety. Witbin the outer circle of castes^ as distinguished from 
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tribes, all tbe affinity circles are necessarily smaller, for reasons that 
will be touched upon presently. 

It myst be explained that this theory of the growth and decay of 
clans is drawn from a good deal of actual minute observation of what 
is still going on in the wilder regions of India. There is, of course, 
good historic evidence for believing that some of the Aryan clans 
were full grown when they first entered India, though the fact is 
hardly demonstrable; but the theory is supposed to apply to the 
beginning of a clan anywhere. What can be still noted of this pro- 
cess of aggregation of diverse families into circles of affinity does 
at any rate throw some light upon a qul^stion which is raised both 
by Maine in his “Ancient Law,^^ and by Mr. McLennan in his 
“ Primitive Marriage.’^ How, it is asked, has it come to pass that 
in those primitive societies which assume as their basis a common 
descent from one original stock one so constantly finds traces of alien 
descent P How came a variety of alien groups to coalesce into a 
local tribe P The fiction of male adoption is suggested as the answer, 
but such adoption from alien stocks is « quite unknown throughout 
India, where the adoption of a son is always made within the circle 
of affinity, ordinarily from the nearest kindred. The real explana- 
tion may, perhaps, be indicated by what we see in the hills and 
wolds of central India, where the different stocks congregate by 
force of circumstancel^, and tend to form a tribe, and clans within a 
tribe, under the name and prevailing influence of the most suc- 
cessful groups. 

It has already been suggested that a group in its earlier stages 
pushes itself forward among an^ above other groups by the great 
advantage of possessing a vigorous leader who becomes a famous 
ancestor. So great is this advantage, that there is probability in 
the surmise that all the pure clans now existing in central India 
have been formed around the nucleus of a successful chief. 
Certainly that is the source to which all the clans themselves attri- 
bute their rise ; and this view fits with an analogy that runs through 
all ancient tradition and authentic history of the first gathering and 
amalgamation, whether of men into a tribe, or of tribes into a 
kingdom or empire. To borrow Carlyle’s words, the perplexed 
jungle of primitive society springs out of mwy roots, but the hero is 
the taproot from which in a great degree all the rest were nourished 
and grown. In Europe, where the landmarks of nationaUties are 
fixed, and the fabric of civilisation firmly entrenched, people are 
often inclined to treat as legendary the enormous part in the foun- 
dation of their race or their institutions attributed by primitive races to 
their heroic ancestor. Yet it may be difficult to overrate the impres- 
sion that must have been produced by for-sounding action upon the pri- 
mitive world, where the free impulsive play of a man’s forces ia little 
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ootitrolled bj artificial barriers or solid breskwBiers, and the earth in 
its youth lies q»read out before bun, where to choose. In such times, 
whetibsr a group which is formed upon the open surface of society 
shall spread out into a clan or a tribe, or break up prematurely, 

, seems to depend very much on the strength and energy of its 
founder. It is like throwing stones into a lake, which make amall 
or great circles according to the stone’s size. Throw in a big stone, 
and you start a vigorous widening circle with sharp outline, just as 
the splash made in the early world by a mighty man of valour 
creat^ a powerful expanding circle of affinity. Throw in a pebble, 
and you have a circle famtly outlined and soon exhausted, like the 
kinship of an obscure ancestor. Then we can conceive how disruption 
and combination would both be constantly at work. Half-a-dozen 
minor groups or circles of affinity might be quietly developing into 
tribes or clans, when a big boulder like Cyrus, or Alexander, or 
Jinghiz Ehan comes crushing into the middle of the lake, overwhelm- 
ing or absorbing all of them, only to be formed again when these 
great waves of world-conquest shall have again begun to subside. 
The captivities of the Jews are examples of the way in which many 
a tribe of descent must have been shattered. Ezra on his return to 
Jerusalem mourns over the unlawful intermarriages of the people 
of Israel, the priests, and even the Levites, with the alien tribes, 
^'80 that the holy seed have mingled themselves with the people of 
those lands ; ” and the genealogies of those who came up out of the 
captivity were carefully overhauled. Certain families could not 
show their father’s house, and their seed, whether they were of 
Israel ; these were probably the cjiildren of the captivity, bom in 
exile, and they seem to have been excluded from the brotherhood ; 
while in other cases the true Israelites were readmitted into 
the tribes on putting away their Strange wives. This careful 
inquiry into the genealogy of a clansman whose family has been 
long settled at a distance is constantly practised a^iong the Bajputs;^ 
though if the Pathan emperors had transported a clan into central 
Asia it is doubtful if any would have ever got back into their 
circle of affinity after an absence of nearly a century. But a tribe 
<rf Israel intermarried within its own circle, and could therefore 
settle its own marriage questions ; whereas a Bajpiit has to satisfy 
the genealo^c scruples of a different clan. Ten of the tribes of 
Iffinel thus disappeared for ever ; and there are traces all over India 
‘of toibes lost or extinct, many of them cut off by the pitiless sweep of 
some Pathan adventw^’s scimitar. But then in the confusion 
and iuiarshy of the dilapidation of these huge top-heavy Anjatic 
empirei^ some daring chief of just such a loose pr^tory tribe as 
we now^see giM^jSisd in the central Indian issues out with 
hialdndzed Imnd aa|l'.getB a name and a territory ; so that in the 
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incdflsaat. flux and change of Asiatic institutions the whole hii^ry 
of the ascent from the cave of Adullam to the ohiefship of a clan, 
to the rolerdup over tribes, and sometimes to empire over a great 
territory, is constantly repeating itself. 

I have said already that the strict rules of intermarriage which 
distinguish the pure central Indian clan of descent are too rigid for 
a good working institution; and indeed they seem to have been 
modified; ofi social or political grounds, all over the world by the 

which have developed further. The Israelites clearly modified 
some custom of marriage beyond the clan, and permitted mter- 
marriage with the clap, in order that the inheritance of daughters 
should not go out of the clan by exogamy.^ The Rajpdt never 
gives lands with his daughters, except possibly a life interest in the 
revenue ; and he adheres to his genealogies with a stringency that 
is politically and socially unhealthy. Looking to the actual condi* 
tion and relative strength at this moment of the pure and impure 
clans, some good judges are inclined to believe the pure Kajputs to 
be an exhausted tribe which has reached its term, and that impure 
clans like the Meenas, which up to very lately were adding to their 
number and strength by enlisting all the hardy outlaws and 
venturous men of the country, would, if the tribes were left to 
fight it out among themselves, gradually push forward and subdue 
or expel the Bajphts, who are now dominant over the Meenas. 
The impure clans arc rough and unscrupulous ; the pure dans are 
shackled by all kinds of jealousies and punctilio, by luxurious vices 
and the pride of race. These things not only touch the spirit and 
physique of a clan ; they 1;end directly to diminish its number. The 
very poor clansmen cannot marry their daughters ; while the ricb 
clansman has too many wives, being incessantly importuned to take 
a portionless daughter, if only for the name of the thing, off the 
hands of a poor and proud neighbour. Hence the deplorable rarity 
of heirs among the leading Bajpht families, and the direct encou- 
ragement to two ruinous social practices, female infanticide and 
polygamy. There is probably a natural tendency in the pure dan 
of descent, as in the exclusive aristocracies, to become enervated 
after passing its grand climacteric, when the tie of blood which 
united the early conquering bands becomes too tight for the free 
spread of a settled community, until it is overthrown and superseded 
by a more vigorous group in its earlier and therefore more dastic 
stages, with prejudices and prohibitions not yet stereotyped. If some 
such revolution were even now to bring an impure into pre- 
dominance in central India, it is pretty certain ^t the new lords of 

(1) Soe Numbers xxxri. The divisionB of the Israditee appear to have bekmged 'to 
the speoieB of genealogic clans, though in oompliiuioe with nflage they are 
ealled tribes in this paper. , ' 
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the dominion would at once proceed to set up as patriciant, to cluster 
round qninyins, to lay down the straitest rules about purity of blood, 
and to settle down under Brahmanic direction on the lines of a 
* pmre-blooded race. For the predilection of all these rough clans 
towards becoming particular and orthodox as they rise in the Indian 
world is Tery marked; being due, of course, to the increasing 
pressure of the Brahmanic atmosphere as they ascend. 

After this manner, in prehistoric days, the impure clan may have 
been constantly developing into the pure clan, drawing closer the 
lines of patrician kinship and of religion as it worked its way 
upward ; while again the pure clan, haying reached its full as an 
institution, begins to decline and give place to younger groups under 
more capable leaders than the effete descendants of ancient heroes. 
But the time for such tribal revolutions has gone by in India, 
because the surrounding world has advanced too far ahead of these 
primitive peoples cooped up in the central regions. The only political 
speculation now worth making regarding the clans, is how these 
antique groups will manage to melt themselves down in the crucible 
of civilisation, and to join the general association of modem India. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth centuiy the clans showed 
symptoms of feudalising, under the influence of events similar to 
those which transformed Europe during the break-up of the 
Garlovingian Empire. At the end of that century the Rana of 
Oodipoor, whose ancestor had the leadership of all the clans, was 
reduced to the condition of the last of the Merovingians. All the 
clans would have been broken up politically if the English had not 
interfered; and it is now very hard to "guess whether the ruling 
chiefs will preserve separate political States, when the clan may 
merge into on aristocracy of the general population ; or whether 
the great old families will filter through the Fergus Mclvor phase of 
cultured chieftainship into an hereditary nobility of the empire. 

Thus far we have been tracing the development and the operation 
upon primitive society of the unmixed idea of kinship. Undoubtedly, 
as has been suggested already, kinship as an institution in India has 
been fostered and cemented by the i^uence of a powerful religion. 
Perhaps only in India have the religious notions common to all early 
' polythmsms been concentrated in ihe hands of a great Levitic tribe — 
the Brahmans — ^who have for centuries undertaken to interpret the 
, divine rules and provide the sanctions upon which every Asiatic 
aode^ necessarily rests. And as the marriage law lies si the 
found^n uf society, a|is of course has fallen specially under 
Brahmailic. jurisdiction, so that the ^prevailing customs and senti- 
ments of it ,Mbe^ which may have been originilly formed according 
^ to i^tidsl needs wd eaq^eiiihents at a level below the Brahmanic 
atmosphere, become herded into sacred laws as they emerge into' 
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orthodox latitudes. Yet Brahmanism chiefly registers aad confims ; 
being itself an inorganic sort of religion, it has never attempted an^ 
sweeping reforms of the rude tribal customs, such as are introduced 
everywhere by Christianity or Islam. It is remarkable how com- 
pletely, from Bosnia to Bajputdna, religious antipathy exterminates 
the sympathy of race, whenever the two principles come into 
collision. And Islam in India has a very distinctive effect upon 
early instiyitions, it crushes out the innumerable sects and rituals 
of heathendom, and abolishes among its proselytes their GentiLe 
marriage laws. Some of the primitive tribes of Central India, which 
were converted by the Mussulman emperors, have struggled hard 
against this process ; and up to this day they have clung in a most 
curious way to their ideas of kinship, though they are now^ being 
rapidly absorbed under one uniform canon. 

But although Brahmanism, so far as it is systematically adminis- 
tered, operates as a cement to the rude edifice of primitive kinship, 
yet the working of religious ideas among the population is a mighty 
agent in what Sir H. Maine has called the trituration of Hindu 
society. We know that the word Hindu denotes no common 
religious denomination, but comprises a vast multitude of Indians 
who have for ages been absorbed, beyond all other people upon earth, 
in attempting to decipher the way of the gods with mankind and 
the tokens of divinity ; and who still continue, everywhere 

“ Errare, atque viam palantes quaerere vitae.” 

While the higher intellects, like Buddha, are disgusted equally with 
the ways of gods and of men, and only desire to escape out of 
sensation into the silence, the crowd still stands gazing at the 
heavens. Among a people with this turn of mind new worships 
and new sects have incessantly arisen. Now it appears that a 
religious body with some distinctive object of worship or singular 
rule of devotion has usually (though not invariably) come to split 
off into a separate group, which, though based upon a common 
religion, constructs itself upon the plan of a tribe. The common 
faith or worship forms the outer circle, which has gradually shut off 
a sect not only from intermarriage but even from eating with out- 
siders ; while inside this circumference the regular circles of affinity 
have established themselves independently, just as families settle 
and expand within the pale of a half-grown tribe. » Each body of 
proselytes from different tribes and castes has preserved its identity 
as a distinct stock, keeping up the fundament^ prohibition againrt 
marriage within the particular group of common descent. But with 
some other group of the sect it is essential to marry ; and thus in 
the course of time has been reproduced upon a basis of common beliaf 
or worship the original circle of a tribe, beyond which it is iaqf0B^ 
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flible to QOBtract a legitiinate marriage. Where the sect has 
hardened into a caste, it is quite impossible for any one to marry 
beyond it ; but where the sect is of recent formation, difference of 
religious belief is not so absolute a bar ; and imder the jurisdiction 
of ^ gliflb law there is a growing tendency toward disregarding 
the impediment, at any rate the courts are inclined to discourage it. 
It seems certain, for example, that two or three generations ago the 
Sikhs, who are a religious sect by origin, only intennarried with 
Sikhs ; but they are now known to mait}' often with others who, 
though not of their rite, ore of their original tribe. On the other 
hand, several instances could be given of sects having gradually 
rounded themselves off into complete castes, neither eating nor 
marrying with any beyond the pale. 

W'e con thus make out an analogy between the process of the 
formation of a tribe and that of some of the religious castes. It 
has been already said that a wild tribe seems to grow out of a 
collection of recruits from the settled communities, who either from 
necessity or a love of adventure join together under some notable 
leader. So likewise in the spiritual world a sect often begins with a 
gathering of venturesome thinkers or enthusiasts, who leave the 
trodden paths of religion and set up for themselves with a few 
followers ; to whom sometimes repair outcastes, persons excommuni- 
cate, publicans and sinners, and other such who have good reasons for 
quitting the caste-circle in which they were bom. In Northern 
India there are several of these purely sectarian castes whose origin 
con be historically traced back to a famous personoge, often a good 
fighter as well as preacher, who is now the semi-divine head-centre 
of the caste. Within at least one of these castes the idea of affinity 
has woven during the last three or four centuries a wonderful net- 
work of separate groups, derivihg from the various clans, castes, 
or ffimilies of the proselytes who at sundry times and in divers 
places have joined the sect. These perfect specimens of the 
development of a caste from a sect are not common; there are 
many petty sects which, although more or less insulated by their 
peculiar doctrine, never attain the scale of a caste, and which seem 
to owe their low development to the obscurity of their founder, 
probably some casual outcaste. It will be understood that a Hindu 
who, having broken the rules of his caste, is dismissed beyond the 
rim of his outer circle, finds himself altogether at sea, with no social 
andiorage whatever. He has neither nationality, tribe, clan, caste, 
or fEoaily ; he ifiL liteiiftHy in an indescribable condition. The best 
resource for a religious outsider of this sort, who does not take to 
** the hills of the robbers,’’ is to start a religion of his own, and to 
get others to jpin him. If he be of the mystic turn of mind, he can 
have a call, and 'can tom the Brahmanic High Church flank by 
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opening out direct intercourse witH a god ; he can show a new 
light which in the dim religious twilight of India attracts restless 
seals as a lantern brings moths out of the summer darkness. If, as 
often ha^pens^ he is rather crazy and fanatic, he may do precisely 
what mad Thom did forty years ago in the Kentish woods within 
sight of Canterbury Cathedral — proclaim himself an incarnation, 
lead a body of wild rustics into some brawl, and get himself killed. 
Ho may thm become a local saint, with a petty group of distinctive 
worshippers. But it needs a great spiritualist to found a caste ; 
a very great one may go near ta founding a nationality, as is 
shown by the example of the Sikhs ; and the greatest of all these 
Indian freethinkers, Sakya Gotama, changed the religion of Eastern 
Asia. 

It will be understood that this paper only touches upon the subject 
of castes which seem to originate out of peculiarities of worship and 
belief, and has nothing to say about that very large class of castes 
which arc formed out of association in professions, trades, or crafts. 
One thing^worth noticing, however, is that the Brahmans, whom 
most people would assume t6^ bo a religious caste excellence, 
betray symptoms of being by origin a caste by profession or calling. 
For though the Brahman caste is now a vast circle inclosing a number 
of separate Levitic tribes, which again are subdivided into numberless 
family groups, yet several of these tribes appear to have developed out 
of literary and sacerdotal guilds. Indeed, one distinctive tenet of 
the Hindu Broad Church, which rests (I am told) upon passages 
quoted from the Vedas, affirms that Brahmanism does not properly 
come by caste or descent, but by learning and devotional exer- 
cises. This is nq|v laid down as an etliical truth ; it was probably 
at first a simple fact. There is fair evidence that several of these 
Brahmanic tribes have at different periods been promoted into the 
caste circle by virtue of having acquired in some outlying province 
or kingdom ('where Brahmans proper could not be had) a monopoly 
of the study and interpretation of the sacred books; and having 
devoted themselves for generations to this profession, at last graduated 
as full Brahmans, though of a different tribe from the earlier 
schools. Some glimpse of the very lowest rudimentary stage of a 
Levitic caste (that is, a caste with a speciality for ritual and inter- 
pretation of the sacred books) may still be obtained in the most 
backward parts of India. The Meena tribe, which has already been 
mentioned, is as to its religion in the ordinary state of slow transi- 
tion toward Brahmanism ; the superior section, which lives north- 
ward, toward Delhi, being under the ministry of accommodating Brah- 
mans, while the clans of the remote south-west are beef-eating and 
utterly excommunicate. These last-mentioned clans have got attached 
to them a Iievitic tribe of their own, as Bobin Hood had his Friar 
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/Tuoki who perform the essential social rites and expound the caprices of 
divinity. The story of this tribe^s origin, according to the Meenas, 
is that most of these families arc descended jfrom pure Brahmans 
who have from time to time been persuaded or forced by some wild 
chief or captain of the pure clans to officiate in a human sacrifice ; 
and that, having thereby quite forfeited their pure caste, they 
became degraded, and were driven forth to minister into the tribes 
beyond the pale. This story must not hastily be set aside as im- 
probable,. for the tradition of human sacrifice is still so powerful in 
that part of India, that \nthin the last two years a whole tribe of 
Bheels has fled to the hills upon the rumour that a Eajpht chief 
intended to celebrate his accession as ruler by sacrificing one of them ; 
and human sacrifice was undoubtedly practised in the backwoods of 
India up to the end of the last century by others beside the aboriginal 
tribes. These Meena Levites appear to bo a collection of all kinds 
of waifs and cuttings from the upper religious castes ; they maj' 
possibly rise in respectability as their clients get on in the world ; 
and one might almost hazard the speculation, though ^t will be 
received with horror in certain quarters, that they are something 
like a Brahmanic tribe in faint embryo. 

The attempt has now been made to describe what may be observed, 
by looking at Indian society in a very primitive and unsophisticated 
state, of two processes of social growth — ^the formation of tribes and 
clans under the working of the simple idea of kinship, and the forma- 
tion of sectarian castes, with interior kindred groups, under the 
more complicated working of the ideas of kinship and religion com- 
bined. It would seem to be a reasonable theory that the casts, as an 
institution, is of a later formation than the tribe, jfor, so far as the 
actual course of things can be watched, in early and wild times a 
tribe or clan regularly throws off another tribe or clan after its own 
kind, as swarms come out of a wild bees’ nest, tbc state of the worl^ 
being favourable to the existence of such groups. But there comes ^ 
a later period when the pressure of powerful dynasties and the rise of 
industrial bodies render tribal formations no longer possible, driving 
men into peaceful pursuits, and swallowing up petty warlike inde- 
pendencies. In the western world these agencies rapidly obliterated 
the tribes, and gradually produced the modern populations, pounded 
up and measured out into nationalities, with their circles of affinity 
narrowed down to the immediate family. In India, religion seems to 
have stepped in as the tribal institutions dissolved, and to have 
etrong a]l the * kindred ^groups upon the circle which we call caste. 
T^ithin a caste the inner circles of affinity survive, but in a stunted 
condition as compared with a clan within a tribe, it being obviously 
impossible that in this altered phase of society the kindred groups 
should continue to hold together by descent from a common stock. 
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Tho folk take to various occupations, inhabit different places, con- 
tract strange marriages, worship other gods ; the ups and downs of a 
more complicated life break short the pedigree, sever the kinship, 
and rub off the patronymic ; the distant branches of a family fall 
out of sight, and the long genealpgies of the clan give place to the 
comparatively narrow tables of prohibited degrees which prevail 
among castes. Then the trade, or the profession, or the common 
ritual beccmes the bond of union instead of descent or political 
association ; and thus the mixed population of India may have 
rearranged itself into castes, propelled into those grooves by the 
archaic and inveterate exclusiveness of primitive Asiatics regard- 
ing marriage and food. You must not marry one of your own 
blood, but neither must you marry a stranger of unknown descent 
and foreign habits; your caste means those with whom you may 
safely intermarry and sliare food, without risk of incurring some 
unlucky taint which may give you much trouble in this existence 
and the next. 

Whether the new ideas encouraged (if not generated) everywhere 
by English rule in India are not dissolving, in their turn, the castes 
as well as the tribes, may be a remote speculation worth hinting at. 
The spread of what we may call mysticism in certain parts of India 
has been much noticed by the natives themselves, and by very 
competent observers among the missionaries. One of these last 
(Mr. Shoolbrcd, of A j mere) writes, in a valuable paper upon 
religious and social movements, that “tho surface -drifting of the 
semi-IIinduized classes toward orthodoxy is nothing in%omparison 
with th^ current which is setting in among the people toward sects 
and secret societies that disown caste prejudices about bodily purity 
and distinctive ceremonial.’’ This Jbendcncy of religious enthusiasm 
to shake off the restraints of traditional external forms, and to prefer 
the vague disorderly suggestions of i^piritual freemasonry and inward 
grace, is a known symptom of the decline of priestly influence, and 
of the rise of a kind of democracy in religion, which, if it spreads, 
will soon disintegrate the Indian caste. 

This very condensed account of the condition and tendencies of 
social matters in an outlying part of India may possibly be useful to 
those who are working by the comparative method at the foundations 
of history and sociology generally. It may have some bearings upon 
much that has recently been written about early institutions in 
Europe. Here in India, for instance, can still be seen primitive 
sets of people who never came under the arbitrary despotism of a 
single man, and among whom no written law has ever been made 
since the making of the world. Yet these people are not 'loose 
incoherent assemblages of savages, but are very ancient societies, 
restrained *and sti'ingently directed by custom and usage, by rules 
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aud rites irresistible. “ The Greeks,” writes Mr. Freeman, '' were 
the first people who made free commonwealths, and who put tho 
power of the law instead of mere force and the arbitrary will of a 
single man and others beside the students for whom this passage 
was written might infer from it thut in the ancient world men were 
all lawless or under despotisms until the Greeks invented free insti- 
tutions. Perhaps it may be suggested that what the Greeks did 
invent is political citizenship and rules of conduct under State 
sanction. Between the clans and the commonwealths the difference 
is not so much between lawlessness and free institutions, as between 
the primitive man, whose social and political customs are as much part 
of his species as the inherited habits of an animal, and the highly 
eiviliscd man, who eonsciously chooses his own laws and form of 
government according to expediency and logic. Politically speaking, 
the extremes of two systems may bo seen by eontrasting those tribal 
States of Central India which aro presided over each by a chief of the 
eldest family of the oldest stock in the clan, with the United States 
of America, founded upon and held together by a written 
constitution setting forth abstract rights. In tho Indian State we 
have the rigid circle of afiinity hedging in the political privileges 
of a dominant clan, and resting upon close marriage rules ; in tho 
American State we sec citizenship open to any foreigner who applies 
for it, and often a most liberal law of divorce. Whether across tlic 
wide interval which separates the earliest and latest phases of Aryan 
institutions may stiU be traced any connected filiation of ideas is a 
speculatio# not to bo entered upon he^e ; possibly the theory that 
the peculiar demise of the French kingship followed a rifteof the* 
law of inheritance among the Salian tribe, is tho most notable 
European instance of the distorted survival of a tribal custom. 

The forms of the Juden Gasse, rousing the sense of union with 
what is remote, set him musing on the two elements of our historic 
life which that sense raises into the same region of poetry — the faint 
beginnings of ancient faiths and institutions, and their obscure 
lingering decay.” This is what was suggested to Daniel Deronda 
by tho scene in the synagogue at Frankfort ; and the passage touches 
the way of thought into which Englishmen aro led in India, by look- 
it\g around them at the actual institutions and worships of a primi- 
tive people, and endeavouring to see clearly among what manner of 
men they find themselves. One seems to be catching at the begin- 
nings of European hations, and to discern a little less dimly what 
the ancient generations of one’s own folk were thinking about in the 
foretime, and what motives or conceptions, now extinct in Western 
Europe, presided over the infancy of some of the i^eas and institu- 
tions which lie at the roots of European society. 


A. G. Lyall. 



CONSTANTINOPI^E AlO) OUR ROAD TO INDIA. 

Of the great controversy that is dividing England into two camps 
at this mcmcnt, it has been truly said, ** the last word is, Who 
shall hava Constantinople ? ” Perhaps never before, certainly not in 
the last twenty years, has any question arisen on which the two sides, 
though diametrically opposed to eao^ other in all else, as to the merits 
of the case itself as well as those of the prindipal actors in it, were so 
entirely agreed on one point, namely, that the whole interest centres 
in the possession of a narrow strip of land not more than twenty- 
five miles long by fifteeir broad, the peninsula on which stands the 
old imperial city of Byzantium. 

Mr. J3right has argued, with more oratorical fervour, perhaps, than 
strict logical accuracy, that England can have no possible concern 
in a matter three thousand miles away from our shores ; and that 
to stand in the way of the improvement and good government of 
several millions of people, the Christian populations of Turkey in 
Europe, for the sake of the supposed disadvantages that may accrue 
to us from this position falling into hostile hands is as short-sighted 
and fatuous as it is coldly selfish and absurd. 

On the other hand, there are those — a minority I believe dis- 
tinctly in the nation, but an educated and influential minority — 
who think the whole question of the government of Tdrkey has for 
us but one bearing — ^the safety and security of the Dardanelles ; and 
that those Englishmen who allow, themselves to be diverted from 
this main and pregnant issue by a just but ill-timed indignation 
against the authors of the late terrible cruelties in Bulgaria and 
Boumelia are kind-hearted but empty-head^ fanatics, deceived 
by the trail purposely and skilfully drawn across their path by 
Bussia, traitors to the best interests of their country, and delibe- 
rately playing into the hands of her enemies. As usual, the truth 
will be probably found to lie somewhere between these two extremes. 

Concerned, as ono who devoutly believes that Liberalism, “ the 
greatest good of the greatest number,” is the safest guide always, 
in showing that those with whom I act are neither fanatics nor 
traitors, nor less keen-sighted than the coldest-hearted of their 
critics, let me examine the question for a little from the strategic 
point of view. Eor strategy, being an exact science, cannot deceive; 
its principles are immutable, however the applications of the details 
may vary with changing circumstances ; and thus, instead of being 
merely a minor branch of the military art, strategy enters into great 
questions of policy far more deeply than those who despise it would 
be dii^osed to allow. 
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. Wbat^ then^ makes the great importance of Constantinople ? Is it 
true that being three thousand miles from our shores it does not 
concern us one rush into whose hands it may fall? Does it 
follow, therefore, that our apprehensions as to Russia are all idle 
phantoms P That we may safely stand aside and let her settle 
the Eastern question as she will, secure in our road to India by the 
possession of our dearly bought shares in the Suez Canal P Probably 
no greater fallacy than this was ever uttered — ^no more errone- 
ous induction ever drawn from premises inaccurate in themselves. 

I shall endeavour to show that whatever it may be geographically^ 
Constantinople is not commercially three thousand miles off, but in 
that sense lies at our very doors, as much a part of British commercial 
territory as the British Channel itself. That, so far from the security 
of our road to India beginning and ending with the purchase of the 
famous Canal shares, that purchase, in itself alone, instead of 
securing our highway, has only involved us in immensely increased 
liabilities, without any corresponding security, unless that security 
be obtained from an uncompromising determination, unflinchingly 
carried out, to keep the power of commanding at least one bank of 
the Dardanelles in our own or in unmistakably friendly hands. 

To begin, then, with the strategical position of Constantinople. 
Seated on the west bank of the Bosphorus with a vast inland sea on 
cither hand, the imperial city is unrivalled in situation — the true 
mistress of the East. West of Constantinople nature has designed 
perhaps the most splendid defensive position in the world. T\s^ 
ranges of natural heights, one about twenty-five miles west of the 
city, the other about nine miles nearer — the outer or more distant 
called Buyuk (or great) Chekmedje, the nearer, Xuchuk (or little) 
Chekmedj^ — ^run nearly from sea. to sea, looking towards the west. 
On the south, the backwater of Buyuk Chekmedje, extending about 
four miles inland, a&d the Eara-Sou river running into the head of 
it, together with the small river of Kara-Buruu on the north, 
still farther narrow the width to be defended down to about thirteen 
miles of front. Swamps and low ground still further facilitate the 
defence. Two lines of redoubts, thrown up to occupy the crests of 
these natural positions, and armed with the hea\y artillery of this 
day, would sweep the whole front; while our fleet of ironclads, 
divided on both flanks, and crossing their fire with the redoubts,, 
would make approach all but impossible. As regards the Darda- 
nelles, 120 miles furthe^ south-west, whoever possesses the forte 
on the western bank at &ilid-Bahr and Sedil-Bahr, and at Ohanak- 
Eilessi on the east bank, has therefore the power of hermetically 
sealing this magnificent water-way at will. The fleet undor 
^Admiml Duckworth forced the passage, and that under sail only, 
. without the aid of steam. But that was opposed to the inferior 
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artillery of that day — guns which) though throwing a stone shot 
of enormous diameter) could not be relied upon for straight shoot- 
ing at fifteen hundred yardS) and which were so badly mounted 
and traversed) that their range once lost by the rapid passage of a 
vessel) the aim could never be regained. The damage they infiicted 
during the brief rush of the fleet was thus comparatively harmless. 

But it would be a totally different thing now with modem artil- 
lery. Hymdreds of guns throwing if necessary an eighty-ton shot, 
and capainle by modem appliances of being all simultaneously 
trained and discharged by electricity at one object) place the passage 
absolutely in the hands of those i^o hold the works. In the nar- 
rower part of the channel also, which in three places comes down to 
fourteen hundred yards, the destructive power of torpedoes could 
be applied most effectively, and would close the passage at pleasure, 
as with a vice, to any fleet in the world. The sovereign, there- 
fore, who possess these straits, all other things being equal, rules 
in the East. It was this natural position of command that gave the 
Turkish sultans for four centuries that sway which a later civilisa- 
tion of their neighbours and the stationary nature of their Asiatic 
barbarism seem now' about to deprive them of. But it will be 
asked. How docs this affect us English? The Dardanelles will 
always presumably be free to ships of trade of all countries ; what 
does it matter to us w’ho possesses them for purposes of war ? Our 
gate to India is Port Said, tlic entrance of the Suez Canal. True ; 
but it is equally true that all our commerce (and six eighths of all 
the tonnage to the East are now English shipping) has to traverse the 
nine hundred miles of open sea bptween Malta and Fort Said before 
entering the Suez Canal at all. The free passage of that canal is of 
no use to us, if our ships are liable to capture on the high seas in the 
nine hundred miles stretch before they get there; and their 
liability to, or security from, such capture depends entirely upon two 
things — whether a friendly or a hostile power holds the Dardanelles, 
and whether, in the second case, that power enjoys also a naval 
preponderance in the Eastern Mediterranean. Here is where the 
possession of the Dardanelles becomes all-important to us, and a 
matter of life and death to our commerce. Russia possesses in the 
Black Sea an inland lake on which, at Nicolaieff, at Taganrog, and 
at Sebastopol, she can build as many iron-clads as she pleases. If 
by getting the free passage of the Dardanelles also, she can secure 
the power of uniting them when she likes with her Mediter- 
ranean fleet) brought round from the Baltic, and thus secure^ the 
naval supremacy in the Mediterranean, she may be mistress of the 
East. At present she has no^ temptation to biiild a great Blaok 
Sea fleet. By the treaty of 1856, confirmed in this respect by its 
later readjustment in 1870, she is debarred from passing her ships 
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of war tinoagli tHe Dardanelles ; consequently she has no inducement 
to build in the Black Sea more tban are of use to ber on that sea 
itself. But remove this restriction ; give her not only the power of 
reinforcing her Mediterranean squadron at pleasure^ but also the 
command of those straits by the possession of one bank of the 
Dardanelles, and you at once throw in her way the inducement to 
double and treble her Black Sea fleet. Supposing her to be also 
in possession of Constantinople. Then she at once holds the key of 
our commerce in her hands, for, secure behind those impassable 
straits, she can increase her naval power as much as she pleases, 
and then, in the event of any difference with us — ^a difference one of 
the first symptoms of which would be discontent and excitement 
all over India — she can at once issue forth and capture our 
reinforcements of troops on the high seas before they enter the 
canal, and not a single ton of English goods could pass through 
that canal, except either by her sufferance or by being escorted and 
protected by a superior British fleet. The cession of the west bank 
of the Dardanelles to Eussia, therefore, means either naval estimates 
permanently increased by three or four millions a year for all future 
time, so as to keep permanently a superior British fleet near Besika 
Bay, in addition to that which other complications might require 
for our protection in other parts of the world; or else the loss of the 
bulk of our commerce — ^the very stay and prop of our national pro- 
sperity — whenever Eussia chooses to seize it. Once astride on the 
Dardanelles, instead of being nothing to us,’’ Eussia has us by the 
throat, and it only requires the pressure, of her iron fingers in a 
tightened grip of the windpipe to strangle our commerce in three 
months. 

So far from being a security, the possession of the Suez Canal, if 
unaccompanied by naval supremacy, or in case of our fleet being 
diverted elsewhere, becomes, therefore, our greatest danger. There is, 
of course, another alternative open to us. That is, to wash our hands 
altogether of European Turkey and the Dardanelles, and negotiate 
with her for tho cession of Oandia (Crete) by purchase. There,, 
on that island, three hundred miles long, placed, as it were, by 
nature as a breakwater to watch the exit of the Dardanelles and to 
cover the entrance of the Suez Canal, with the magnificent harbour 
of Suda on its north aspect, capable of being made another Cher- 
bourg, we might consolidate our naval power, establish a half-way 
hoime of refuge for our ^ships between Malta and Port Said, and 
eqpably await the navJl development of Eussia in the Mediter- 
ranean. But this would not get over the difficulty above spoken of, 
that in future we should have to^keep two fleets afoot: one to 
* protect our commerce with tho East through Egypt ; the other, 

' equally large, to meet our general purposes all over the globe, or any 
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naval oombination that may arise. And be it recollected that 
Germany is fast becoming a first-class naval power» and France viU 
resume her rivalry with us on the seas in process of time. So that, 
in aijy case, the possession of Crete and a permanent Mediterranean 
fleet still means doubled naval estimates hereafter, and is not, after 
all, so good a safeguard of our commerce as the power of closing the 
Dardanelles at will. 

Having looked at the strategic question (only half of it, the 
European side, as yet; the Indian side shall follow), let us examine 
for a moment the question of Hussia’s moral right to send ships of 
war through the Dardanelles. What does this supposed moral right 
rest upon P More than one staunch Liberal has permitted himself to 
say that he considers Bussia has, and will have, a just grievance till 
she has the privilege enjoyed by all other Poicere of sending her war 
ships into all her own ports. This looks undeniable at first sight, 
but as soon as it is examined its apparent soundness falls to pieces. 
First, this disability on the part of llussia is not our doing, it is the 
act of Providence ; it is a part of her geographical conformation, 
and we are no more responsible for it than we are for her climate. 

Second, it is mainly an imaginary grievance; to prove which 
let us go back, first, to tho primary object and intention of 
ships of war. They are for two purposes legitimately — ^for the 
defence of commerce, or the protective use : secondly, for purposes 
of war, or aggressive use. What is llussia’s position on each of 
these points ? As regards the Black Sea, half the coast-lino of which 
is hers, she has a largo commerce, and she has, therefore, also the 
right to build as many war ships as she likes to protect it against 
the Turk. Then as regards the Mediterranean. Here she has also a 
commerce, not very considerable, certainly not one-tenth of what 
we have ; but here also she has the power of protecting that com- 
merce by building as many ships of war as she chooses in the' 
Baltic, and sending them round. As a matter of fact, not. only had 
she a squadron in the Mediterranean till a few days ago (when she 
thought it advisable to send them into Atlantic waters out of harm’s 
way), but there was even talk, only three weeks ago, of sending her 
new and gigantic iron-clad the Peter the Great there. Who 
hinders her protection of her commerce, thenP Ho one. This 
proves that, so far as regards the legitimate use of navies for pro- 
tective purposes of commerce, Bussia is, in spite of her geographical 
disadvantage, as free and unrestricted as any other power. What, 
then, is it she lacks as regards her fieet P Just this ; having, as has 
*been shown, all legitimate facilities for guarding her commerce, she 
has notf through, first, her ^ographical position, and, secondly, 
through the neutralisation of the Dardanelles by the concert of all 
Europe, the one thing that could enable her to hurt, first, Turkey 
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and tlien ourselves— viz., the power of uniting her Baltic and Black 
Sea fleets, either in the Eastern Mediterranean or in the Bosphorus 
under the Seraglio windows, and thus obtaining an undeniable naval 
superiority at a stroke. But what can this be wanted for, jxcopt 
for purposes of aggression ? Is it not most salutary and wholesome 
that she should still remain without that power P And in what 
sense can this be said to be a grievance imposed by us P We might 
just as well complain of the existence of the British Channel, because 
it prevents our invading France, or Belgium, or Germany dry-foot. 

Moreover, on another ground she has no moral right to the 
passage of the Dardanelles for her war ships. Tlie territorial 
waters of a state have been defined from ancient limes to extend 
three miles from its shores. But the Dardanelles, for at least thirty- 
five miles of its length is less than six miles, or double of three, from 
shore to shore ; in several miles of its length it is less than one mile 
across. Consequently all that way it is in the territorial waters of 
the people bordering its bunks ; and if the passage be kept free for 
commerce, no power on earth except Turkey has a right to complain 
of its ships of war being debarred from passing through that channel. 

Then look at Bussia’s military policy for the last twenty years, 
since 1856. The end of the Crimean war left her with restricted 
territory, crippled resources, an impoverished exchequer. Her 
pretensions to be the sole guardian of the Christian population of 
Turkey had been justly and sternly set aside by all Europe. Her 
powers of naval aggression had been limited by the prohibition to 
have ships of war on the Black Sea and by the neutralisation of 
the Dardanelles. 

Every motive of prudence and of necessity equally pointed out 
to her one course as the only wise one to follow, that of u temporary 
renunciation of her ambitious views of conquest, strict retrenchment 
in military expenditure, and a steady and modest development 
of her great and almost unparalleled internal commercial and in- 
dustrial resources. A cutting down of her military and naval 
force, for now as then no one threatens her, her position for defence 
is unassailable by position and by clinuite : the restriction of public 
works to the means of communication wholly and solely required 
for commercial purposes — these were evidently her best policy, 
and should have) been steadily adher^ to. Instead of this, what 
did die doP Her military forces have increased steadily day by 
day. This and their military supplement, a complete and wholly 
unnecessary network or railways, not one of which ever could pay 
or has paid, simply because they do not connect points of supply 
and demand, but are dictated solely by strategical considerations, 
have brought her finance to the verge of bankruptcy. Not only do 
these lines^ confinercially ^peaking, run nowhere, but they are not, 
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as any student of war may see, dictated mainly by defensive con- 
siderations; they are based mainly if not entirely upon t];ie aim of 
concentrating the greatest possible number of troops in the least 
possible space of time on her frontier. And that even not on points 
most vulnerable to attack, but on those points where an aggressive 
policy towards her two weak neighbours, Turkey and Persia (or 
indirectly' but unmistakably through them against England) ca^ 
for the power of rapid concentration. 

Again it may be said, “But how does all this concern us P We are 
not a military continental power; we have, almost formally, renounced 
competition with the great armed monarchies of Europe. What is this 
to us ? Nothing to us ? Why, rightly understood, it will be seen that 
no iiation on earth, not even Germany, has so keen, so immediate, and 
80 absorbing an interest in the aggressive capabilities of Russia as 
ourselves. What about India ? If we look at the matter either from 
the point of view of the road to India or the tranquil possession of 
India, Russia’s future views and future designs — ^her military power 
is undeniable, and none but an idiot will gainsay it — ^affect us vitally. 

At the time of the Crimean War Russia could dispose of about 
800,000 men, field army and home defence (her reserves) combined. 
She can now dispose of about 1,200,000, or half as many again as in 
1854. Of these, about 400,000 could be loft to secure her home 
defence, while no less that 800,000 are available for exterior purposes, 
in fact, for aggressive war. 

Moreover, in 1853, there existed in Russia but one imperfect line 
of rail, that from St. Petersburg to Moscow. The consequence 
was that when war broke out, and, when France and England united 
chose the Crimea, the very extremity of her dominions, as the seat 
of war, they put her under the greatest possible disadvantage as to 
concentration, and thereby greatly neutralised her superior numbers. 
She had men in abundance, but they had to be conveyed in some way 
to Sebastopol before they could help her. Thus the question of 
transport became of paramount importance. They had 900 miles 
fron\ Moscow, and from Kazan 1,000 miles, and from St. Petersburg 
1,400, to march over winter roads, with defective and corrupt supply 
administration. The consequence was that her soldiers died like 
rotten sheep by the wayside. It is calculated that she lost 277,000 
men by death and sickness in the Crimean Wai^ to say nothing of 
the thousands disabled temporarily. Of these only some 97,000 
fell by sword and shot. Disease, distance, and mismanagement 
— defective transport in fact — slew the remainder before ever they 
drew a trigger. 

Now all this is altered. Let any one consult a railway map of 
Russia now, and he will see that £rom Moscow, as a heart and uentre, 
six lines radiate to every point of the compass. Three l^jroad belts 
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of eroflS'^lines oonnect them : one from Biga on the Baltic to Tzaritza 
on the y^ga, 1,100 miles; the second from Wilna in West Russia, 
rid Eursk, to Taganrog on the Sea of Azov, 1,000 miles ; the third 
from Bialostock, on the Polish frontier, vid Balta, to Odessa on the 
Black Sea, 700 miles — ^these transverse lines forming a complete net- 
work for strategic purposes.* These make her gigantic military 
force, if not as movable as that of the German empire, still equal 
to double its former numerical strength for aggression, in consequence 
of its mobility. 

It is the old mechanical dictum carried out into practical strategy : 

Momentum or striking power is composed of mass multiplied by 
velocity.” When the present mobilization of four army corps, or 
about 160,000 men, upon the Pruth comes to be studied in detail 
hereafter, it will be found that whereas in 1853 it took nearly 
eighteen months of hurried preparation to get half that number of 
men into the Danubian principalities (now called Boumahia), and 
that with great discomfort, privation, and loss by disease, now 
about eight weeks have completely sufficed to bring that number 
of men, fairly fed, well clothed, fresh, well supplied, and in 
good heart, to Eischenew and Skuleni in 187G, and the Roumanian 
railway system will carry them if necessary to Bustchuk and 
Silistria on the Danube. 

Similarly, to look in another direction. 

In 1853 the Caucasus was still a thorn in Russia’s side. Schamyl 
and his brave tribes were resisting firmly, contesting the ground 
inch by inch, and inflicting great loss in the stubboin defence of 
their mountain fortresses. 

Now that also is all changed. The Caucasus, no longer an obstacle 
to Russia, is the stronghold of her military power, and her best base 
of operations for future designs on I’ersia and the far East. For the 
last ten years 150,000 men have been kept constantly massed there, 
in the highest state of efficiency, the only part of the Russian army, 
in fact, that has remained permanently mobilized in time of peace. 
An imperial duke commands this army ; no trouble or expense has 
been spared on its perfection, so as to make it a tremendous en^ne 
of war, at aU times ready either to overrun Asia Minor, proceed- 
ing by Ears, Erzeroom, and Sivas, either to Broussa or to Scanderoon, 
as circumstances may dictate, or to threaten Persia either by the 
Caspian to Asterabad, or by Erivan, and thence upon Tabreez and 
Teheran. ^ 

A railway now runs Ihe whole length of the Caucasus, from Poti , 
oA the Black Sea to Baku on the Caspian. There a steam flotilla 
takes up the communication. It is but forty-eight hoars’ steam from 
Baku tb Ashuzw^ idfthe south-eastern angle of the Caspian. 
Thence to^ Teheran is but thirty-five marches; and, rid Mashed, 
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Herat itself, the heart and key of Central Asia, is but 560 miles, 
a seventy days’ marcb, further on, oven, a country which the most 
recent explorers have declared to be open, easy, well supplied, and 
perfectly accessible to a large ormy.^ 

It may be said that I am an alarmist. But these data which I 
give are ascertained facts of contemporary military history, wdl 
known to the student of war, however despicable and insignificant 
they may a^ear to the peace-at-any price man who sees only his own 
side of th^ question, ^e world is not yet ruled by moral force, 
nor has the MillflTiTiiTim yet put strategy into abeyance. Soon may 
it be so ; but the time is not yet. Meanwhile let us not despise 
physical facts. 

The movements I have sketched are not only possibilities, but easy 
militar}’’ possibilities. Let anybody road how Peroffsky’s army 
perished miserably in the snows of Khiva in 1839, and then how 
KanffirmTi brought the Bussian arms triumphAntly, nay comfort- 
ably, to that capital in 1873, and then say whether there is anything 
but sober practical truth in all this as to the future. Great empires 
are not maintained and secured by ignoring physical facts, but by 
looking far ahead — ^weighing existing circumstances rightly, and 
then acting with circumspection and courage. Once arrived at 
Herat, a Bussian army would be in clover. The fertile plains 
round that city afford everything in abundance that the largest 
force can desire. A few weeks’ labour of European engineers would 
make Herat itself impregnable, and the * power that held it would 
command, in subtle, widespread, and overwhelming influence, more 
potent even than actual nrmed occuj^ation, the dominion of all 
Central Asia. I am no Bussophobist. I have always said the world 
is, and ought to be, wide enough for both England and Bussia. 
With good management they n^ed never come into collision. 
But the diplomacy of England for the last fifteen months has been 
emphatically not good management. ' Whatever Bussia’s designs may 
be — ^be they honest and unaggressive for the present (as I sincerely 
believe), or be they dictated by Machiavellian subtlety as well as by 
unscrupulous greed and falsehood (as th^ Pu// Jfa// Cfasette and the 
Standard would have us think) — ^this at aU events is undeniable : 
that at a diplomatic game played against us since July, 1875, when 

(1) MoreoYCil, in another direction, Bussia is now within 480 mUes of Hera^ Tho 
treaty that left her in 1873 posted astride of the Oxus at Chaajoui, leaves the outposts 
only 180 miles from Merve ; from Merve to Herat is hut 300 miles more. It is 
iqyriificant, as diowing how Bussia’s double position in Ama and in Europe enaUes her 
to act simultaneously or altematdy at one end or the other on points sensitive to 
Briti^ influence, that at the same time that her armies are gathering behind the Bruth, 
come rmhours from Central Asia of collection of troops and stores at Ghaijoui. 
Busaia's outposts are now bnt 480 miles from Herat ; our nearest foroe is 900 "wW 
from it 
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the rebellion in Herzegovina began^ she has won every point, and 
we are nowhere. To this sad dilemma has the much- boasted spirited 
foreign policy of Mr. Disraeli come at last : that we, coveting no 
accession of territory, desiring none of our rleighbours’ goods, 
actuated as a nation by the purest motives, are driven by bungling 
and incapacity to this lamentable strait, that We must either defend 
Oo^tantinople, and thus appear as the ally of the foullest and cruellest 
despotism upon earth, or stand aside, and let Hussia, triumphant in 
her better.diplomacy, parade herself to all Europe as the champion of 
the right, and the principal if not sole protector of the Turkish 
Ohristians ! 

Dut all has not been said as to how Russia’s military power 
and its future development affects us in India. We have shown 
that in 1876 she is half as strong again in armed men as she was 
in 1853, and about treble as strong as regards railways and con- 
sequent mobility. But this rate of progression has not by any means 
reached its limit ; it is in fact only beginning. 

Since November, 1870, taking warning by the fate of Franee in that 
war, Russia has brought her whole population, without exemption, 
under the action of the law of conscription. This organisation is 
still in course of being worked out ; but there is every reason to 
suppose that in about six years time she will bo able to dispose of 
not 1,200,000 soldiers as now, but of over tiro millions and a quarter 
of armed men. By that time her railroad system, which now 
extends eastward only as far as Orenburg, or 1,400 miles from 
Moscow, will probably be completed, eithdi* to or near to Kokand, 
the capital of her newly acquired military district of Namangan or 
Ferghana, in Central Asia. If not in six years more, then in 
twelve, or perhaps in twenty : it is a mere question of time. Well 
then, sjuppose this railway extension only takes the innocent and 
laudable shape of increased development of her overland commerce ^ 
with China ; well and good. But it all depends likewise upon what 
stage the Eastern question of that day may have reached. The 
present Czar may not then*be on the throne, nor his successor as 
pacific or as enlightened as he. It all depends upon these* three 
conditions whether or not this gigantic military power, and its 
adjimet, an equally gigantic capacity for military movement, do or 
do not begin to tell with crushing force on the neighbouring country 
of Affghanistan, on the very borders of our North-Western frontier. 

What Servia was in%l$76, Affghanistan and Cashmere may be ii^ 
1896, the seat of ^'unofficial war.” Those know very little of India, 
or have studied to very little purpose the recent books of Schuyler, 
of MacGahan, of Sir Frederick Ooldsmid, of Burnaby, who sup- 
pose that this pubximily will be a matter of indifference to either 
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rulers or ruled in India, or will not exercise a most signifi^t, it 
maj be a most disturbing influence on the ignorant and excitable 
native mind of our 240,000,000 of subject races. And be it borne 
in mind on the other hand that our power of increasing our defen- 
sive force in India does not, and cannot, multiply in any such pro- 
portion as that of Bussia. In fact this force is, both from the increased 
demands of civil industrial life in England upon recruiting, and from 
the existim heavy drain on the exchequer of India itself, nearly 
at its utmost limits as to numbers already. Any great expan- 
sion means,, in the East, a terrible strain on the- overburdened 
finances of India, already shaken by an expensive and mistaken 
military system, and at home a vast increase of taxation: an 
income-tax probably at Sd, or higher in the pound. We can raise 
as many additional native soldiers as we please, but where are the 
ofiicers to come from P Already, in consequence of a bad system, the 
efiective British officers of the native army are not more numerous 
than would suffice to put about one-third of its regiments on an 
effective war footing. Where then is the increase to come from P 
It takes years to form a corps of officers, especially where each must 
be not o^y a linguist, but habituated to serve with Asiatics. And 
without numerous officers a native army is merely an encumbrance. 

When our system of reserves is further advanced we shall be 
able to put 50,000 additional British infantry into India at three 
months’ notice, but not if we are engaged simultaneously in a mili- 
tary occupation of the lines before Constantinople. 

I am no alarmist J I have a thorough confidence in England’s 
ability to hold her own against any power on earth, if only we are 
wise in time, see our situation, understand it, and act accordingly 
with prudence and foresight ; but not if we are led away with such 
shallow fallacies as that Gonslantinople does not concern us 
** because it is three thousand miles from our doors.” , ^ 

We have been told lately that the invasion of India is impos- 
sible.” I am very glad to hear it, and only hope those who say 
BO may long continue in that belief, if indeed they really entertain it 
now. But that the day will come, and that within the next fifty 
years, when Bussia will have the power, if she has the will, of bringing 
two or even three hundred thousand troops, all of European 
blood, face to face with over 55,000 British and 126,000 native 
troops in India (the latter all but neutralised by a false system of 
officering), I have no shadow of a doubt. Looked at, therefore, in 
whichever way we like, in Europe or in Asia, as regards the safe 
passage of our commerce to the East or our tranquil tenure of 
India, the one cardinal fact remams — ^that if Bussia is to have the 
free passage of the Dardanelles for her ships of war, wo must have 
and hold as an equivalent the possession of one bank of that strait. 

VOT« XXI. N.S. K\ . , 
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To oot oliherwise is lo put the key of our conuuerci&l prosperity-^ 
jiay, it may be of our very stability and existence^ as a nation — ^into 
foreign hands, without inq^uiring whether they be friendly or not. 
Do we do this in private life P Is there any Quaker in the kingdom 
who lies down in his bed without first bolting his front and back 
doors, and rejoicing that a .punctually paid police-rate makes bis 
goods and chattels safe P Why, then, should we be asked, in public 
afifairs, to commit an act of culpable blindness to facts, which in 
private li|e would be considered folly ineffable P 

My Conservative^ friends who do me the honour to read thus fur, 
will say : Why, you think just as we do ; why, then, do you join 
the * atrocity cry,' and hamper the action of Government on plat- 
forms all over the country P” The answer is not difficult. I reply : 
Our premises are to a certain extent the same, because they rest 
upon immutable physical facts. Our conclusions, as to the right 
course for England to pursue, are totally different ; because they 
are based upon totally different riews of the motives that ought to 
guide public as well as private morality and policy. Does it follow 
that because I see, quite as plainly as you do, that the command 
of the Dardanelles is at present essential to England, therefore 
I must do violence to my conscience by being conveniently blind 
to the facts that frightful barbarities have been committed by 
Turkey, and that we, who placed her in the position so to abuse 
her power, are morally responsible for them, unless we not only 
indignantly repudiate all participation in her acts, but also take 
effective measures that she shall have no such power in the future ! 
This is our solemn duty ; we assumed it *in the face of the whole 
civilised world in 1856. The bar{>arities that we deplore, you and 
I alike, have brought to light a lapse of duty on the part of Whig 
and Tory governments during the last twenty years. Keep the 
key of the Dardanelles in your hands as much as you like, but go 
to Constantinople, if you go at all, in a right cause, and not in a « 
wrong one. 

Which is more worthy of England, to be at Constantinople as the 
acknowledged protector and benefactor of fourteen millions of 
Christians, who would owe you eternal gratitude, because by your 
efforts you have persuaded or obliged — and I do not care which — 
Turkey to give them that good government, those equal rights, that 
security for life and for property and for female honour which in 
1856 she solemnly pledged hersedf to do, or to be forced to go 
there in selfish selft-dCefence. To be placed, some months 
hence, in the humiliating posture of being obliged to stand by and 
see Bussia, after the loss of scores of thousands of lives on both 
sides^ break down Turkey's resistance, cross the Balkan, and exact 
the same terms from her once again imder the walls of Adrianople 
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as she did in 1829— is this a dignified or a worthy part for EngUind 
to play ? With what eyes will these Sclavonic Christians, of whom 
Lord Derby rightly said fourteen years ago that they .must inevi- 
tably be the dominant race in these provinces some day,’’ look upon 
England in the future, after the miserable part you have played 
towards them in the past twelve months ? * 

England jtdght have been their champion, their deliverer, and they 
would henejeforth have formed from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, 
and fiom the Pruth to the Balkan, over seven hundred miles of 
length, by three hundred miles of depth, your best, surest, and most 
permanent safeguard against Hussian aggression on Constantinople 
— ^the advanced guard oS your moral influence on the Danube. 
Your commerce and your road to India would have been guarded, 
not as they may have to be now, by 25,000 Englishmen igno- 
minously cooped up behind earthworks under the walls of Con- 
stantinople, or, still worse, besieged within the lines of Bulair, 
while Russian influence reigns paramount elsewhere throughout 
Turkey, but by fourteen millions of flourishing, prosperous, grate- 
ful Christians, not one of whom, if you had stood by them, had 
the slightest desire to pass under the Russian yoke. Look at 
Roumania as an illustration. In the last twenty years her people 
have tasted enough of the blessings of free government to appreciate it. 
Throughout this past trying year they have shown not the slightest 
sympathy with Russia, or desire to throw off the nominal suzerainty 
of the Porte. Only now, when their territory is about to be entered 
by force, after vainly making their protest in the face of all Europe, 
they yield to pressure which they cannot resist, and submit to, rather 
than acquiesce in, the action of Russia. 

Had Lord Derby thrown his weight unhesitatingly on the right 
side in April or May last, what is now true of Roumania might, a 
few months hence, have been the feeling towards us ’of Bosnia, of 
Herzegovina, of Montenegro, of Servia, and of all Bulga^^a, with- 
out in the slightest degree alienating the friendship of the Porte 
itself, whose territorial integrity we should have secured by the very 
means that removed the intolerable grievances of the Christians. Be^ 
it remembered also that Servia appealed repeatedly, pathetically, 
almost imploringly, to England before in despair she threw herself 
into the arms of Rudsia. 

To talk of the independence of the Ottoman empire, as Lord 
Beaconsfield did no later than the 9fh of November, is childish. 
When a nation has got to that state that its tutelage by armed occu- 
pation comes to be discussed by all its neighbouril in ite own capital, 
its independence is a chimera. Territorial integrity is another thing. 
Who can foresee whether that can even be preserved in the events 
that may follow the Conferei^ce P But the best chance for its pre- 
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eUnutioiL was that proposed by Mr. Gladstone in bis pamphlet — 
Tirtual self-government for the Christian provinces^ together with 
a nominal and tributary suzerainty of the Porte over all. 

It is absurd to plead the miserable ^'non possumus” that this 
would have been a breach of the treaty of 1856. The Turks 
themselves were the first to break that treaty. They solemnly con- 
tracted in 1856 with us, as the other party to the contract, to give 
justice and equal rights to the Christians. The brutal massacres of 
Batak and Outluk-keni, massacres totally distinct from any measure 
of necessary suppression of a revolt, were an infringement of that 
compact. They tore it to pieces. The Porte had no longer a /ecfM* 
standi in resisting our demands to intervene, if only those demands 
had been pressed with energy and vigour. 

That the Porte would have yielded to sufficient pressure from us 
there can be no reasonable doubt. She always has yielded when it 
was inevitable, at Navarino as at Adrianople; it is part of the religion 
of fatalists. The presence of our fieet was an argument that might 
have been made irresistible. On the spot, under the Seraglio win- 
dows, it would have been a visible and tangible power, far more 
effectual than Kussian armies slowly gathering on the Pruth, over 
300 miles away. No, it was not the means of coercion but the 
will that was wanting on our part. No armed intervention by troops 
in any force was necessary. Even a few English Commissioners of 
Indian experience, guarded by Turkish troops alone, would un- 
doubtedly have sufficed to disarm the Turkish population of Bulgaria, 
if we had been in earnest. No one would have dared to lift a finger 
against them, with the Devastation^wad. her sister giants threatening 
the Seraglio. 

Supposing we had seen our way to proposing to assume the 
pacification of Bulgaria ourselves in May or June last, before the 
untoward events and unguarded language of the last few weeks had 
made its acceptance by Bussia next to impossible, is there any reason 
to suppoA that Bussia would have objected P Why, as late as the 
21st June, Prince Gortschakoff repeatedly pressed on us to '^do 
something;*’ Nay, this very proposition, to coerce the Turks by our 
fleet, is in the Czar’s dispatch conversation with Lord Augustus 
Loftus on the 2nd November ! Let any one turn to the dispatch 
and judge for himself. Nor was Bussia alone in begging us to act 
with her. Austria asked it repeatedly. Italy on the 18th of May ; 
Germany on the same date ; Prance on the 17th of May. Nay, even 
Turkey herself begged^ ub to interfere. The only answer she got 
from Lord Derby was — ^what ? An intimation that the cruelties 
committed in Bulghiia were abominable, and could no longer be 
tolerated P A sole^ warning that the evasion of immediate redress^ 
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SO far as it lay in her power, would be followed hy strong measures 
of coercion P No— but an injunction to “ make haste and put down 
the rebellion by her own means, as soon as possible I ” 

Is there any wonder that the Czar, after repeatedly asking us to 
interpose, after offering, as he did distinctly in his conversation of the 
2nd of November with Lord A. Loftus — ^after the battle of Djunis, be 
it remarked^— to waive occupation himself, if we would bring our fleet * 
up into th^Bosphorus, or take any other measures that we might 
consider lisely to be effectual — ^is it strange that, stirred by the 
universal enthusiasm of his people — ^partly sympathy for a kindred 
race, partly religious fanaticism, if you will, against the hereditary 
enemies of their creed — ^he should at last lose patience and act for ‘ 
himself P What should we have done under similar circumstances P 
Lot twenty years more pass over her head, and who can say but 
that Russia, with the increasing enlightenment of her people, will 
renounce aggressive war, as we have done as a nation not so 
very many years ago. It is not fifty years since we thought 
annexation of territory a sacred duty in India. It is too much to 
expect that Russia, not two hundred years emerged from barbarism, 
the bulk of whose people were serfs till the present reign, should have 
an educated public opinion, or a national hatred of war, such as 
higher civilisation and higher advantages have only gradually 
implanted in the breasts of Englishmen themselves. 

It may be that peace may yet be secured. God grant it may I 
But if it is it will be through concessions made by the Porte. By 
concessions gained mainly by the fact that the Liberals, through 
good report and evil report, undeterred by the parrot cry of ** want of 
patriotism,” have persistently hammered on their theme, so that it 
has at last penetrated even the dullest Turkish ears at Stamboul, 
that England will not fight to sustain their gross misruleu 

This happy result will be due, .if it be attained, more to Mr. 
Gladstone’s courageous outspoken language — even where that 
outspokenness bordered on excess — than to any urgency on 
the part of Lord Derby, or to any conciliatory frankness of Lord 
Beaconsfield. And to this Liberal firmness, to those'^men who 
have been howled at as fanatics and decried as traitors, will it be 
due that the Porte is undeceived at last, and a peaceful solution 
secured. She has calculated all along, and the belief is plainly 
visible in every step she has taken, that England might say what 
she pleased, but could not and dare not desert her ; because in sdf- 
defencA she must hold to Constantinople in the end. How could 
she indeed think otherwise when English engineer officers have been 
hard at work, for the past six weekb, surveying the ground for the 
redoubts of the proposed line of Buyuk Chekmedgd and examining 
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the defences of Bulair.^ But it is to be hoped that the voice of the 
Englidi people, who have, and will keep, the ultimate decision of the 
question in their own hands, has now sounded unmistakably, teUing 
Turkey that if through her obstinacy and self-will we are obliged to go 
to Constantinople, it will not be as their active allies, but to seize and 
hold it in our own interests only, and sternly to exact frofti them 
^ all that Eussia may fail to exact. That though we hold their capital, 
we hold it in pledge for the interests of the Christians, and as the 
surest guarantee that her promises in their behalf shall not this time 
be evaded as in 1866. That if she shall prove recalcitrant, after 
Bulgaria is overrun by Eussia, her armies may, with our full per> 
mission, pursue them to the walls of Constantinople, and exact peace 
under the very guns of our ironclads, who may have to help to 
bring them to reason, hut will never draw lanyard in their defence. 

I end tins paper with the same terms with which I began it. It 
is true that the last word in the Eastern question, for Eussia as for 
England, is, .“"WTio shall have Constantinople ? ” But it is equally 
true that there is a first word in the discussion now pending, which 
contains and involves the last. For England rather than for Eussia, 
we hope it is, — Who shall earn the best right to hold her 
position there, by moral influence, by the consent and suffrages of the 
surrounding people most concerned, by showing the widest, the 
deepest, and the least selfish interest in the welfare of all the races 
that inhabit Turkey, Christian as well as Alahomedan ? 

H. M. Havelock. 

(1) TEe lines of Bulair (in Turkish Flajar) defend tho narrow neck of land— not 
more than throe miles wide— which forms <tbe most restricted part of tho Istlimusof 
Gallipoli. A glance at the map will show that the possession of this point, with a 
corresponding one on the Asiatic shore, renders the entrance into tho Dardanelles from 
tho Sea of Marmora impossible. This defensive position was first taken up by the 
Ficneb, and subsequently by the English, when they landed in Turkey in April, 1854. 
It has again been examined by our engineers within the last few weeks. 
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It has been rather a relief in the overcharged state of the political atmo- 
sphere, where so many tremendous issues hang unsettled, to have seen 
one battle ^ell fought and won by the right side. There has been no 
domestic pent of the month nearly so important as the election for the 
London School Board (November 80). The interest which has been taken 
in the proceedings goes a little way towards justifying those who believe 
that if London had the same decent and sensible sort of municipal govern- 
ment as other cities, its great council would be a formidable rival in the 
popular repute to the more august council at Westminster. In several of 
tho districts there was a heavier poll for the Board candidatp than there 
had been for the House of Commons candidates at the elections of three 
years ago, and in no district was the poll very appreciably lighter. There 
could not be a more satisfactory sign than this ; it shows that though a 
member of the London Board is a less important person than a member of 
tho imperial legislature, yet people are sulfieiently affected by the sincerity 
or reality of the issues represented by Board candidates, compared with tho 
formal professions and hollow shams of the average parliamentary candi- 
date, to consider tho first as at least as important as the last, and at least 
as well worth taking the trouble of voting for. This enlarged interest has 
been set down by tho Spectator to the influence of the cumulative vote, 
which is supposed to give hope and encouragement to sets of people who 
would otherwise abstain, in the consciousness that they would inevitably be 
swamped by tho majority. If this, however, were tho true explanation, 
tho same phenomenon — of an excess of educational over parliamentary 
voters — would have been observed in other places besides London, where 
the cumulative vote is equally the rule. 

Apart, however, from this and otKer indirect aspects of the election, it 
was a proceeding of the highest value on its merits. The issue was stated 
by the organs of the ecclesiastical pai*ty before the decision, to be whether 
fair play ^as to be given to the Sectarian schools, or whether they 
were to be crushed out at tho expense of the ratepayers. We should 
put it ratheindifferently, as a decision that the work of popular instruc- 
tion is being more satisfactorily conducted by a body of responsible 
representatives of the people, than it can be by knots of private and 
irresponsible persons acting under the clergy ; and that if it is inevitable 
that the Sectarian schools must disappear, the ratepayers will endure 
that loss, rather than check the good work. Tho result has been a Board 
in which the Sectarian partisans will number about 20, as against 80 
of the^ defenders of the popular schools. The church newspapers may 
well talk of the Soman defeat of •Lake Trasimenus, though we may per- 
haps hope that Trasimenus will never be followed by a Zama. It makes 
the continued supply of instruction ^r the people of London secure for the 
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next three years to come. The attempt to stop the Baildiog* of good muni- 
cipal schools and the possession of good teachers^ in favonr of bad sectarian 
schools and indifferent teachere, bes been tborongbly defeated • It is true 
that hardly any candidate — with perhaps a couple « of exceptions — boldly 
took up the line that the Board, so far from spending too much, has not 
spent enough : that our best London schools, our standards, and the whole 
educational machinery, are still deplorably below the level of Germany. 
We believe that one meaning of the election was that this bold ^demand 
for still ampler and better instruction would have been popular. However, 
if there was^o energetic pushing forward in this direction, it is a great thing 
to have escaped that ugly rush backwards, with which we have been so long 
menaced by the sectarian partisans. It is clear now that the ratepayers 
value popular instruction at its true worth, and that the old assertion about 
the impossibility of bringing the common Englishman to care about education 
is a great blunder. Another thbg is clear, and it is as important and as 
satisfactory as the point we have just talked about. It is that the cry of a 
Low Bate, raised by the clerical party to protect their own sinister interests, 
ceases to bring ratepayers to the poll, as soon as ever they have really 
good reasons for believing that their money is honestly spent for great 
public institutions, of which they themselves have the control, and which 
they and their neighbours are to gain by and to enjoy. People may point 
to ^e refusal of so many districts to avail themselves of the Free Libraries 
Act. The answer to this is that we cannot expect Free Libraries to be uni- 
versal — and they are very common, as it is — ^until the progress of pqpular 
instruction has multiplied the number of persons able to profit by them. 
Meanwhile, it is plain that the old cry against local self-government, drawn 
from the blind stinginess imputed to the ratepayers, is no longer worth 
listening to. So long as the ratepayers have confidence in the integrity and 
skill oC the representatives they have chosen, and so long as they remain 
persuaded that the instruction of the common people is wise, beneficent, and 
in the long-run truly economical, their Boards may spend as much as they 
choose. 

One other point remains to be noticed. The voters have read a useful 
lesson to the clerical party. The Englishman’s intolerance of ecclesiastical 
dictation is, in some of its manifestations, not without vulgar^. But 
when ecclesiastics take up the position that they would rather see the 
children badly instructed, or not inptructed at all, unless ^ecclesiastics 
are to have the control of the machinery, then our resentment is as 
wholesome an emotion as men can feel. The clerical party resorted 
to their usual devices. One of their most prominent leaders was 
publicly convicted of describing the candidate who afterwards headed 
the poll at Chelsea as an infidel and an atheist, though, as it happened, 
the candidate was really a member of the Society of Friends. In- 
stead of retracting and apologising for his misrepresentation, Canon 
Cromwell endeavoured to escape by pretending that he did not mean any 
candidate in particular. It was then shown that, from the words he used, 
he could nqt possiUj Imvu meant any except the candidate in question. 
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Yet the dignitary /v^ has been guilty of this deplorable conduct— first 
of a reckless piece pf electioneering misrepresentation^ and then of an 
attempt to evade wbat he had said — ie the Principal of a College for training 
teachers I How much more sensible it would have been if he had frankly 
and genially taken Admiral Maxse into his confidence “It is true I called 
Mr. Firth an infidel and an atheist. But that, dear sir, is notoriously mere 
de parler. It is only our clerical way of saying that wo do not quite 
agree with him, that wo should be glad if people would do him any small ill 
turn that chmes in their way. We always call a man an infidel and 
an atheist who goes for giving parents some control over schools into which 
the law drives their children. What, you think it slightly irrelevant ? 
It may seem so. But such language is the good old commqn form 
of the pulpit, sanctified by many centuries of venerable tradition. Yoh 
cannot really suppose it injurious to Mr. Firth ? Let me assure you that 
people take a large disiount off our invective, just as they do off the 
expletives of one of your own sailors. However, as Mr. Firth is a Quaker, 
after all, and not an infidel and an atheist, as a gentleman anl an honest 
man I feel bound to say openly from the pulpit next Sunday that I have 
done him a gross wrong, and that I am very sorry for it. For the future, 
I promise you to reserve my random vituperation for Mr. Darwin and the 
men of science ; they, at any rate, allow us to say whatever we like, 
knowing, like sensible men of science as they are, that while invective is 
for us a cheap substitute for argument, it does not hurt them or their 
opinioi^ the least in the Vorld.** , 

Per^ps this repulse of the clerical firebrands and their methods may 
make them wiser, as it has certainly made them sadder men. We venture 
to quote from that sensible and excellently conducted newspaper, the 
6^rdian— -sensible, we mean from its own point of view — ^what strikes the 
calmer observers among the* clerical jparty as matter of “ serious signifi- 
cance about the recent election. “ These elections,” the Guardian says, 
“ disclose a state of feeling in the working classes, in which they are pre- 
pared to believe any bold misstatement against the Church and the clergj’, 
however unsupported by facts in the present, however signally contradicted 
by facts in the past. If we are inclined to think that some colour has been 
given to calumny on the present occasion by errors of policy, we yet must 
add that the colour would hardly have deceived any but jaundiced eyes. 
The significanae of this fact goes far beyond the educational question. It 
*will be undoubtedly increased, if the cause of the Church be identified 
with political conservatism. Feeling, as we do, convinced that the workmg 
classes are under a fatal delusion as to the power which should be thoir 
best friend — ^believing that only to the anti-Christian element of society, 
whether high or low, ought the Church to be an enemy — ^we commend 
this consideration, painful as it is, to every thoughful Churchman.” 

Meanwhile it is worth noticing, as against a certain consequence prophesied 
by Mr. Bright and others as sure to follow from the admission of women to the 
franchise, that the most emphatic rebuff received by the clergy for many years 
has taken place at an election in whjph women have a share. The clergy 
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have hitherto acquired their influence over women by treating them seriously. 
A good many women have now found out for the first time, that laymen too 
know how to treat them seriously, when their votes are wanted and can only 
be secured by rational argument. Many women now thoroughly understand 
the merits of the education controversy, who if they had not had votes 
would never have understood anything about it. To deny that this is a gain 
* to their intelligence and public spirit, and therefore indirectly to the intelli- 
gence and public spirit of all within the sphere of such women, is to repudiate 
one of the great foundations of popular, as distinguished from arbitrary 
government. 

From this refreshing domestic interlude, we have once more to turn our 
eyes to the gloomy perplexities of afiairs in the East. Prince Bismarck, 
after silently allowing the European crisis to become sufficiently marked, 
at length broke silence. He made two speeches — dne of them (December 2) 
informally at a parliamentary dinner ; the other three days later in the 
Heichsrath. They throw that strong light upon the situation that might 
be expected from the authority, the keen sight, the full knowledge, and the 
verve and directness of the speaker. England, above all other countries, 
sees more clearly than the government allowed her to see before Prince 
Bismarck’s speech, exactly where she stands, and what aid her Turcophil 
policy is likely to find from the other governments in Europe. That is to 
say, she can at this moment count upon no aid at all. In all belligerent 
aims she is isolated. Austria is still true to thb Triple Alliance^ So is 
Germany. France will not stir, nor will Italy. If England chooses to 
push things to an extremity against Eussia, she will do so alone. This was 
the upshot of Prince Bismarck’s criticism, so far as we are concerned. And 
his criticism may be said to sum up the result of Lord Salisbury’s circuit 
of the European courts — a circuit that all the world followed with so much 
interest, and that reminded some persons of the celebrated travels of 
M. Thiers in the winter of 1870, in search of an ally for France. 

Prince Bismarck’s words, however, state the whole problem. .A 
member of the Advanced Liberal party asked the Minister what action he 
proposed to take against the new measure of the Bussian government, re- 
quiring all Customs duties to be paid in gold ? This change is equivalent" 
to an additional 80 per cent, of protective duty, and amounts to all but 
total prohibition. Prince Bismarck, in replying to this question, went at 
large into the position of Eussia and the whole European prospect. In* 
saying that he went at large into it, we do not mean that he poured out 
one of those discourses of five newspaper columns, to which we are 
accustomed in some of the statesmen of this country. What he did was to 
go to the centre and key of the matter in some two-thirds of a column. 
The master of so - many legions can afford to be laconic. What Prince 
Bismarck said comes toie^mething like the following : — 

1. J/fe cannot persuade Eussia, any more than we can persuade the 
United States, to abandon a policy that shuts out all foreign manufactures. 
Wa i^di in retaliation, impose a tax on the com, hemp, tallow 
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(270,000,000 marks) that Bnssia sends to Germany, But that is a doubt- 
ful proposal at present. 

2. We shall not retaliate by hindering Bussian policy at Constantmople, 
because Bussia might ** take a note of it, and remember it to our disad- 
vantage — ie, if ever we should be in trouble with France. 

8. There is no ground to fear that Bussia is going to annex new terri- 
tory, to be injured by the same mischievous protective tariff. If this 
were otherwise, the policy of all Europe would be changed.” 

4. In si^porting Bussia at the Conference,- we are o^y furthering an 
aim which we recognise as no more her aim than it is our own — ^namely, 
the security of decent government for the Turkish provinces. 

5. If war breaks out between Bussia and Turkey, we shall be neutral. 

6. As England and Bussia are not in a geographical position to coerce one 
another, they will be unwise to go to war. 

j^d there is a 7th point, made in the speech of Dec. 2 ; It is^not Eng- 
land, but Austria, whose interests are vitally involved ; ** should Austria be 
seriously injured by the progress of events, then Gennany would possibly 
deem it incumbent on her to offer to assist Austria.” Or we may put it in 
another way : — If Austria ever seriously needs an ally against Bussia, she 
will find one nearer home than England. ♦ 

Germany, in short, cannot afford to quarrel with Bussia, even if she 
wished, because then France would join Bussia against her. On the other 
hand Germany cannot safely permit Bussia to grow stronger, because she 
may %py day become a bad neighbour ^instead of a good one. Therefore 
Austria must bo energetically protected and invigorated, as an ally, if need 
bo, to act on the south Bussian fiank. Heve, then, in the latent suspicions 
and conditional antagonism between Bussia and Germany is the heart of 
the situation. 

The chief thesis of our unwise li^e war-party in England here is that 
the Cossack is the great danger to western civilization. If this be so^ and 
exactly in so far as it is so, Germany is the power in whose strength, 
prosperity, and vigorous government,* Europe has the most vital interest, 
because she is the Power best able from her position to deal with the alleged 
enemy of the West. The one gain of the Crimean war was that it kept 
Bussia weak, until Germany had time to grow strong. So again in . the 
greater war of six years ago. “ Divided Germany,” the present writer said 
in these pages in September 1870, “means preponderating Bussia. What 
can be more desirable in the interests of the highest civilisation than the 
interposition in the heart of the European state-system of a powerful, 
industrious, intelligent, and progressive people, between the western nations 
and the Bussian swarms.” ‘ Everybody to-day sees how just that was. 
Yet the same people who are now frothing at the mouth against Bussia, 
were then frothing at the mouth against Germany. In 1870 and 1871 the 
same journalists who are now almost forgetting ordiniiy self-respect in 
their unbridled fury on behalf of the Turk, were most ardent for the 
success of France, most furious at the stern conditions of the peace, and 
{l) I<raftec ana Gertnttntf. Fortnightty Eeviei^ viii. 371. . 
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most irritated against the English government of the day for not interfering 
against Germany — ^that is to say, against the very Power who is obvionsly 
onr only natural ally against the one Power alleged to be our natural enemy. 
We merely refer to this as an illustration of the political incoherency of 
those men of the sword and men of the pen, who whenever there is trouble 
m Europe instantly become as quiUrrelsome, as mischievous, and as irra- 
tional as drunken brawlers at a fair. Such men are mistaken in taking for 
granted that weak sympathies are a guarantee for a strong judgment, or 
that because they have cold hearts they must therefore have good heads. 

Ji is clear- that Germany has more to fear from Bussia than we can 
possibly have. This would be so, even if France were as good a friend 
to Germany as she is a bad friend. How much more, with that country 
watching her with sombre eye from over the western border. It is only 
with Germany, then, that England can co-operate permanently, if Bussia 
be the danger which some suppose. There is no other Power. France,.will 
certainly not work against Bussia, of whom she one day has many hopes. 
‘‘ Bussia is our evil genius, our sinister temptress,** cried a Frenchwoman 
not long ago ; we know that she is the most backward government in 
Europe ; yet we are every day hankering after an alliance with her at all 
costs, for the sake t>f revenge on Germany.’* 

It has often been said, and truly, that it is impossible for a country 
* governed by popular constituencies, and where a shifting popular Chamber 
insists more and more steadily on controlling the executive, to have a settled 
system of alliances, or any other instrument of a longsighted and far- 
reaching foreign policy. In the sense of a formal system embodied in old- 
fashioned treaties, this is undeniably true. But in the sense of a definite 
conception of the general and continuous drift of our interests, there can bo 
no reason why the leaders of opinion in the press and elsewhere should not 
keep the constituenisies tolerably finn and straight over a long period of 
time. The task may be difficult, and just because it is so, England ought 
to hold as fast as she rightly can to non-intervention. But non-interven- 
tion, tempered by a close friendly understanding with Germany, is not 
impossible, nor is it a contradiction in terms. The alternative, which is 
intervention by zig-zags, is pure mischief. And so is a foreign policy, 
as Mr. Grant Duff is so wisely preaching to unwilling hearers, that not 
based upon knowledge, upon good information, upon the freshest and fullest 
details of what is going on, not only in the places where we happen to be 
interested to-day, but where we may be interested the day after to- 
morrow. 

Upon the matters which absorb political interest at the present moment, 
English opinion is daily becoming more definitely settled at the point we 
described last month. That is to sdy, if there can be no guarantee of 
improved govemfuent in thd provinces, save on condition of Bussian 
occupation, then it is for us to welcome that occupation. If — as, on the 
other hand, is not in the least to be expected — ^Bussia should be drawn in 
the eonrse pf a war w^ Turkey, too near to Constantinople, then England 
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should in company with the other Powers protest in whatever effective 
form they might agree upon. You say that the occupation of Bulgaria will 
he a permanent thing in spite of Russian promises ; that to have Russia 
once planted south of the great defensive line of the Panube and the for- 
tresses is to leave Constantinople open ; that the Balkan, though not con- 
temptible, is still hot strong enough to*make a tenable frontier for the po6<i 
sessor of Constantinople. Then, in that case, it is for statesmanship to find 
a combinat^n, to construct a plan, that will solve the difficulty. That is 
what statej^en are meant for. You need some one to do for the Danubian 
provinces what Cavour did for Italy, and Bi^arck did for Germany. 
Meanwhile, and in default of such an one, anything is more tolerable than 
the deliberate handing back of these people to the tender mercies of the 
Turks. 

That seems to us, without prejudice or passion, to be the real mind of 
the constituencies at this moment, and to be likely to remain' so. The 
malign efforts of the Prime Minister and part of the press to stir up the 
old jealousies of 1854, have signally failed ; and by the way, it is to the 
honour of the Prime Minister's more respectable colleagues like the Duke 
of Richmond and Sir Stafford Northcote (Dec. 18), that they have not 
echoed his reckless talk. The popular conclusion is distinctly this ; Russia 
is in the right in her demands that the Turkish subjects of her own race 
and creed shall have a certain measure of decent and humane government * 
secured to them by solid and stringent guarantees. If Russia demands 
something else and more than this, which will put her in the wrong, then 
the case will be altered, and we shall change face accordingly. 

Mr. Bright, in one of his most powerful ^speeches, made at Birmingham 
this month (Dec. 4), went further than this. He affirmed that the exclusion 
of Russian war vessels from free access between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean is unjust, and cannot^ be expected to endure. And as to 
» English interests ? ** Italy, Austria, Turkey, France, all have fleets in the 
Mediterranean. Would the sky fall if half-a-dozen, or ten, or two or three 
Russian ships of war were permitted tb navigate these Straits ? Surely it is 
a very curious thing, that we who have the biggest fleet in the world — 
a rather bigger fleet than all the rest' of the world put together — ^that we 
are the only alarmists in this matters Yet this is the secret of our anxiety 
about Constantinople. Otherwise Constantinople matters nothing to ns. 

It will only weaken Russia. Every acquisition of territory for the last fifty 
years has weakened her. Every soldier she has in Central Asia is so much 
a weakness to her now when she comes to have a struggle with Constan- 
tinople.” All this is excellent sense, and it is impossible really to answer it, 
and more and more people are steadily beginning to feel that this is so. 
But that has not been the question immediately before the En^^sh consti- 
tuencies. The question was, and ptbbably is, whether we are to interfere, 
diplomatically or by force, to prevent Russia from coercing the Turks to 
concede the guarantees without which the whole turmoil, anxiety, blood- 
shed, misery, and ruin of the last twelve months will end in a humiliating 
farce. No man with a cool head, and proper knowledge of the state of the 
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otnciBtitatticies, can seriously donbt how onr people inteBd to answer this 
question* The remarkable gatheriog of peers, politicians, men of letters, 
dergymen of all the sects, T^hich took place at Bt. James's Hall (Dec. 6), — 
whatever else way be said of it — was in perfect harmony with the feeling of 
the people of the provincial towns. No public meeting could be held in 
one of these towns on the other sit^e. That in itself is significant. If it 
is said that the steady part of a constituency never go to meetings, then we 
point to the provincial press. Even the most moderate Liberal newspapers 
are as firm as their more strenuous contemporaries. Let us see an end, 
they say, this infernal misrule in the Turkish provinces : as soon as the 
Anglo-Bussion-Constantinople question comes in, then we will deal with it ; 
but we are no longer going to be active parties to the perpetuation of Turkish 
cruelty and anarchy, even if wc have, as the cost of Bussian advance, to 
pay for a large addition to our Mediterranean fleet. 

An important contribution to the great issue of our road to India, which 
underlies all discussion of the Eastern question in England, and colours all 
popular feeling about it, has been made by Sir George Campbell in his new 
volume.^ 

His argument is of this kind : — 

Granted that it may be possible that any one of several Powers, or 
two or three Powers combined, might, in the case of war, interrupt the 
* traffic by the Suez Canal ; we should not be ruined by that after all, nor 
would our hold of India be very seriously endangered. The Suez Canal is 
not the only route to India. There is the Capo route, which 'we have used, 
and which we may well use again. I don’t think it is quite understood 
what the difference between the two routes really is. I believe that, 
taking Bombay as the nearest point, it is a question between a distance of 
7,000 and 11,000 miles— a difference of say 4,000 miles. Certainly not by 
any calculation can the difference be made more than 5,000 miles, or twenty 
days’ run by a good steamer. Three weeks’ steaming then may be set * 
down as the extreme difference between the route by the Cape and the 
route by Gibraltar and the Suez Canal. 1 put it so, but really the differ- 
ence is not quite so much. No doubt it might cost something more to send 
our troops by the Cape route ; but we have a veiy great abundance of fine 
ocean steamers, quite enough to carry^all the troops that we should ever 
have available to send to India, if on occasion there should be a necessity 
to send them. And if now and again in extreme necessity we have to pay 
a* little more for transport, and to^ use a route three weeks longer, what 
then ? India is not a petty colony to be taken by a coup-de-mmn ; it is a 
great militaxy empire, with large resources in itself, and with the means of 
providing almost all military material in itself. If we cannot hold out for 
an addxiuHial three weeks while troops are coming round the Cape, our hold 
of tho empire must be so weak that we had better give it up. How long 
doen intake Bussia to send iloops into the heart of Turkistan ? I take it, 
a period compared to which the voyage of our troops round the Cape would 
be a trifle.” 

(1) « Handy Book <m tiie Eastern Question.” Murray, 1876. 
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If Bach reasoning prevails, and acqaises a firm hold on public opinion, 
the oocupation of our war faction will be gone for years to come. 

It is fairly to be hoped that the Ministryi in spite of its chief, now really 
understands the mind of the people, and that Lord Salisbury, while working 
with all skill and energy for the maintenance of peace, is prepared to stretch 
his notion of an adequate guarantee to the oppressed populations, beyond 
anything that Lord Derby seems hitherto to have sanctioned. So far as 
present repo/ts go, it would seem that this is the case. After reaching 
Constantino/le, Lord Salisbury took part in a series of preliminary conver- 
sations with General Ignatieff, as well as with the ministers of the Sultan. 
The result of these appears to have been an all-important concession on 
the subject of the guarantee. The English government assents to being a 
party to proposing to the Turk a superintendence of the execution of the 
reforms in the provinces, by a force from some small and unsuspected 
power, such as Belgium, Holland, Switzerland. To concede this is to 
concede all. Occupation by any foreign power whatever, by Belgium or 
by Russia, means that Lord Beaconsfield’s talk about the independence of 
the Ottoman Empire ‘is eviscerated and hollow. Considering what the 
past theory of the English government has been, occupation could only be 
accepted now a^ the very last remedy where every other had failed, even 
if it could be accepted at all. In this case, supposing all the small unsus- 
pected Powers to decline the task which the Conference wishes to impose 
upon them, and supposing Russia to be the only available force for the 
purpose, what position can be taken against her, — ^the necessity of foreign 
supervision havuju once been definitely conceded ? 

If then occupation is necessary, and if, as is most overwhelmingly 
probable, the Porte will resist occupation, how con the sittings of the full 
Conference end in peace ? It is true that there is said to be a certain 
reaction at work in Russia in the direction of peace. On the other hand, 
the Grand Yizier has been displaced in favour of Midhat Pasha, and 
Midhat represents not only whatever is enlightened and aspiring in 
Turkey, but whatever is most vigorous and confident. The optimistic 
theory that Turkey will yield to pressure at the last moment is in 
fact an unsupported assumption. The very decline of the war feeling 
in Russia — if it be a fact:— is uH the more likely to strengthen Turkish 
stubbornness or self-reliance. On the whole, therefore, the sanguine 
anticipations that followed. Lord Salisbury’s arrival at Constantinople, 
natural as they were, look at the present moment as if they were destined 
to be decisively falsified. . And they may be^so at any moment. 

, The French Republic has safely passed through another of those parlia- 
mentary crises which must be constantly recurrent where the structure of 
the government is so curiously and elaborately artificial. Wq see what the 
system of checks and balances comes to, in a country where it has]not grown, 
but has been invented and imposed for the very purpose of preventing 
constant dead lock. The President is a soldier, and cannot believe that 
any one is so fit as himself to judge who shall be at the head of the military 
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administration. He looks npon himself, moreover, as in some way pledged 
in honour to the conservative side of things, and thus is not the nentral 
centre required for the working of a scheme imitated from our own 
monarchy. The Senate, again, is vitally unlike our Upper House 
in one all-important respect. The House of Lords in England repre- 
sents a certain conservatism of ideas, but still more the conservatism 
of property. It is the latter that makes the smobth working of the 
machine the supreme consideration with them.„ They have so mudi to 
lose, that the notion of any disturbance in the government is appalling to 
them. The Erench Senate on the other hand represents Conservative ideas, 
rather than property and material interests, and is therefore not kept back 
by such considerations as affect the English peers, from thwarting the Lower 
House. Then again our Lower House is as much a representative of 
material interests as the Upper ; this gives each body an immense common 
ground with, the other, and the stake of material mterests is what steadies 
politics. The French Deputies — brightly enough — study ideas as well as 
interests, and as their ideas in the present Assembly are markedly pro- 
gressive, that they should come into collision with « Conservative Senate 
and a Conservative President is neither more nor less than inevitable. 
They cannot understand that the nation should have returffed an enormous 
majority of liberals, and yet that they should be treated and should be 
expected to govern themselves as if they were not the great majority, but a 
very humble minority. Why, they asked, are we sent here merely to 
acquiesce in the tfmorous and inactive policy of M. Du&ure ? Why are we, 
who represent the direct wish and voice of the nation, tqiponceal our aims 
and spoil our measures, lest we fall out with the prejudice of the Senate, 
an artifically constructed body, representing nothing beyond manipulation 
and intrigue ? 

We cannot wonder that the history of the new Assembly has been a 
history of fret and embarrassment, nor can we venture to hope that the 
new Ministry will be much more stable than the old. The fall of ihe Dufaure 
cabinet seems to have been due to ctirious want both of tact and of vigour. 
They were beaten on the proposal of a partial Amnesty in the Senate 
(Dec. 1), but the issue was a hollow issue, inasmuch as the President 
can do, and is wDHng to do, by his prerogative, what the ministerial 
proposal superfluously was to enable him to do by Act of Parliament. The 
next day — a date of ill savour in French history — ^the Chamber of Deputies 
voted by an immense minority an order of the day, practically to the effect 
that a member of the Legion of Honour, who should have chosen to be 
buried without the rites of the Church, is as much entitled to the usual 
compliment of a military escort as if he were buried with the rites of the 
Church. There can be no doubt that on all principles of freedom of 
conscience and religious equidity the majority of the Deputies was perfectly 
in the right: the policy of General Berthaut, the War Minister, who decides 
the. question of the escort, clearly inflicts a social penalty upon a conscien- 
tious scruple. And it is, by the way, a circumstance worth noting that in 
respect of religions honesty and plain-speaking the French are in advance 
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of ns. There are at least as many free-thinkers in the English Honse of 
Commons as in the French Assembly, yet we can hardly snppose a majority 
of the Honse of Commons going ont of its way to protest in favonr of 
men being bnried withont ecclesiastical rites if they should think fit ; nor 
can we imagine the English Honse of Commons suffering a leader to do 
as M. Gambetta did the other day, when he avowed himself a Free-thinker, 
though he was speaking in 'favour of the mission to the Pope. It is 
on this account, because the French treat religions courage and abso- 
lute religious equity seriously, that they were right in making a protest 
against the infliction of any slight upon the religious convictions of the 
minority. 

The result of the fate of the Amnesty Bill in the Senate and the Military 
Honours Bill in the Chamber was that M. Dufaure considered himself 
snubbed and checked, and he resigned, to the great perplexity of the 
President, who has no taste for the nice refinements of*B, ministerial 
conscience. The President did his best to induce M. Dnfaure to withdraw 
his resignation, and M. Dufaure was not unwilling. But it was too late. 
The Left were tired of M. Dufaure, and they were justified in letting it 
he understood , that they resisted his return. The President was at his 
wits end. All kinds of modifications and combinations were proposed, 
but were hardly proposed before they were dismissed. M. Buffet advised 
him to dissolve. Another counsellor was for the formation of a Fourton, 
or strong conservative ministry, to be followed by an appeal to the 
country. The Due de Broglie, from motives which are somewhat 
obscure, was for still keeping authority in the hands of the Left. 
Human nature is not seen at its best during a change of ministry, 
and Franco for nearly a fortnight saw the spectacle of intrigue, 
self-seeking, and meanness, which is a familiar feature in parlia- 
mentary crises. The end of it was the elevation of M. Jules Simon to the 
post from which M. Dufaure had fallen. This is much as if the late Mr. 
Mill had been made Prime Minister in. succession, say, to Mr. Roebuck. We 
do not mean to compare Mr. Mill with Jules Simon in the more important 
intellectual and moral points. But M.- Simon is a sort of thinker, and he 
is a thorough-going Liberal. Personal considerations, connected with the 
events of February, 1871, make him disagreeable to M. Gambetta, but 
Gambetta is shrewd enough and patriotic enough not to let personal' 
•considerations draw him out of the courses of wise policy. M. Simon made 
a declaration which has been favourably received. Ho announced himself 
as profoundly Republican, yet profoundly Conservative; as devoted to 
liberty of conscience, while sincerely respectful to religion. This is excellent, 
no doubt ; such verbal antithesis exactly reproduces the real antithesis of the 
position, and is the true formula of conciliation. But M. Simon is too clover, 
too plausible, too dexterous, to make people take him for un homme sirieux. 
There are circumstances, however, in which consummate tact goes further 
than moral authority, and such appear to be the political circumstances of 
^ance at the present moment. The difficulties of the situation are 
immense. All that can be said is that the appointment of a who is 
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i» MBOtd ^ l|e lobnsUy libual sentiment of ttte n)i^oriiy j^eemu^ tft ' 
4iBtiilet«t^ towards lessening these diffienlties. 

6!o %un to flie other great Bepnblio. The eleotoral c^egM |Ult jo&tl^ 
fi|s^ Wednesday of the month, gave their votes, sealed them and Setit the;. . 
eartffieates to the President of the Senate, who open thttn on the Idtb 
of Febirnaiy. llbr. Tilden is hnown to hav#.164 ludispnfMl .votes i'lfr. 
Hi^es has 185, bnt his nnmber is only made hply eoimtmg 22 votes ivhois 
legaUfyis disputed on the ground of disqual^wtion of the elector froih-dne 
state, and of invalid return’ from Louinana, Honda, arid &uth Carofiaa. 
The question turns on the authority and method of deciding, the legality of 
these 22 votes. The Constitution provides no maehineiy to meet the ease 
that has arisen. For a moment there was some ezatement in the eonntiy, 
though, co^dering the importance of the issue, both sidSs showed remark* 
able toniper Ind. selfeon^l. After a good muiy other proposes had bera 
made-for, settling thecditBcnlty,— -including one of most equivocal ertpedieno-y 
for ^sfening the matter from the Legislative to the- Supreme Coint— it 
has been decided that a Joint Committee of ^e*two Honses’sfaall frame a 
maasurie for settling the difficulty. The result with which the best men of 
■ both perffes are willing to be content, if.it can be r^hed, by. some just pad 
coDvenient means, is the return of Mr. !niden as President, with 'Mr» 
Wheeler, the Bepnhlieim candidate, for Tiee*]^sident. ^he <hief (^oet of 
human interest underneath all .this party SS^tation 1% the effeet. that a 
transfer of power to the Democrats will haye upon the negro population of 
the rebel states. If the Democratic government should prove to be what 
there is too much reason tn expect, a silent accomplice in a system of • 
terrorism of the Blacks by the Whites, then the election of Mr. Tilden will 
be a great misfortune. At the same time, .it cannot be said that the 
Republicans have been so successful in dealing with the new society in the 
South, as to make it unreasonable in the American pecqile to wish to try 
the experiment of the rival party. 


Jtomfar 29, WS, 
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MUNICIPAL PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

The trenchant criticism with which in the last number of this 
Beview Mr. Lowe has assailed what he has termed the Birmingham 
plan of public-house reform will be welcomed by the friends of the 
new movement for two reasons: — ^firstly, because it is a distinct 
gain to any cause that an opponent of Mr. Lowe’s position, ability, 
and acuteness should deem it worthy of serious examination, and 
diould submit it to the test of his searching analysis before it 
has taken final and definite shape ; and, secondly, because his argu- 
ment in this instance, if accepted and carried to its logical con- 
clusion, must lead to an alternative, which the majority of people 
would consider a reductio ad ahsiirdum^ that is to say, to free trade 
in drink. Mr. Lowe himself is, of course, fully aware of the 
result to which his reasoning tends, and does not shrink from it ; 
exhibiting in this respect a courage of his opinions which merits 
more than the^ ironical praise awarded by him to the Birmingham 
Six hundred,” for their daring acceptance of the proposals which 
ho condemns. 

Mr. Lowe, however, has not apparently contemplated the full con- 
sequences of his own proposition. If free trade principles are, as 
he contends, as properly applicable to the supply of strong drink 
as to that of any other article of consumption, he must be prepared 
to sweep away the restrictions which now exist in the shape of 
enormous duties levied by the excise and customs, and in the shape 
of licences. And further, it is even doubtful if the stringent police 
regulations, which the Committee of 1854 yr&fb willing to concede, 
could be enforced consistently with Mr. Lowe’s present views. All 
such restrictions, which it must be assumed would be of the some 
> nature as those which now exist, tend to limit the supply and to act 
in restraint of trade. ^ 

They ore not apjdied in the case of the other articles, free and 
unrestricted competition in which, we are rightly told, is the charter 
of the poor. The bokei; is not compelled to dose at certain prescribed 
VOL. XXT. H.S. M 
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, tiqiM j &ii in not apedallj probibitod from sdlmg meat to 

^«ihildaB 9 tii' ftfpder J^Wtb nor firom lu^Bonxisg bad chaiaoters ; and 
^gxooerdaaqAi* eqni^d to paj a licc^co fee, nor to live In a house 
Tated at a afatutory, ipfaimnm to the TOlief of the poor. 

These excq)tioaa} conditia^s ai^rcly point to an exceptional trade, 
and we may be permitted to doubt whether the /economical results of 
JGreedom are dxactly the objects at which th^community should aim 
in deahn^ with a traffic whose existence is the undisputed cause of a 
great pr(^)ortion of the pauperism, lunacy, and crime with which the 
country is afflicted. Let it be granted that free trade will secure 
the largest possible development in the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating drinks, as it has already promoted this result in other 
branches of our commerce : we have still to be convinced that the 
knowledge of what is to follow will justify the course suggested. It 
is, however, curious to couple with the statement of this economical 
truth, Mr. Lowe’s observation that drunkenness '^does not at all 
depend on the number or paucity of public-houses as compared with 
the population.” If this were capable of proof it would be inconsistent 
with the general argument, and would lend some colour to what 
Hr. Lowe calls the monstrous delusion ” that monopoly is the life 
and soul of commerce ; for it would show that freedom of trade and 
consequent competition do not, as is commonly assumed, promote con- 
sumption. Some advocates of fiec licensing have gone farther than 
Hr. Lowe, and have roundly asserted that the multiplication of 
public-houses has a tendency to diminish intemperance. They 
have been misled by some selected statistics, published in the Timcs 
and the Pall Mall Gazelle some tijne ago, which compared the state 
of things, as regards drunkenness and the proportion of publio- 
houses, in different towns ; but it will bo easy to show that such 
figures are entirely misleading. 

The accompanying diagram will exhibit, at a glance, the condition 
of matters in every town in England and Woles with more than « 
20,000 population. They are arranged in the order of the number 
of public-houses to pop^tion, decreasing from one in 100 in the 
case of Cambridge, to one in 340 in the case of Plymouth. The 
black line shows the rate of decrease in its inclination from tho left 
to the right hand of the page. The red lino marks the proportion of 
persons proceeded Against for drunkenness to population, which 
varies from one in 500 in Cambridge and Maidstone, to one in 20 in 
T^emouth, Liverpool, and South Shields. It will be observed that 
these proportions are %ibt absolutely exact, as the squares represent * 
variations of one in 10 in the ^pulatiop, and all odd figures are 
omitted. It must be evident that if the paradox of the supporters of 
free trade in drinjc were sustainable by these statistics, the red line 
would incline throughout from right to left in the opposite direction 
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io ibe black line; but it jvill ^ 

ferwards, with ho app;oWh to ahaeh^ qI 

Tiniformity in the results*iB, of Imt . 

it leaves the question to he^determhied'))^ 

and considerations thto thoto hasi^d m judib^ stotidicti/' Wl^ is, 

needed is a comparison bet\^een'two’ .toS^. ijiBula^ in all their 

circumstaimes ;' in thej|pumber^ habits^ rato't^ 

of their pj^ulation ; in their climate and ^tuatlon ; to, the character 

of the licensed houses; and, above all, in the mature of their police 

arrangements, the stringency with which they are^enfotcOtl^ and the 

g^erol feeling on the subject of the magistracy and local authorities. 

In the absence of any suoh elements of fair comparison^ some * 
weight must be attached to the opinion of the magistrates of Liver- 
pool, who, although they did not try the experiment of free, trade 
long enough to satisfy Mr. Lowe, were nevertheless so’ thoroughly 
alarmed at the results of some years’ experience that they reverted 
to the old system, and cannot now be persuaded to risk a farther 
assertion of strict economical principles. Their view is confirmed 
by the almost unanimous testimony of magistrates, local authorities, 
and superintendents of police, that the inordinate multiplication of 
beershops, under the free system, has been the direct cause of much 
of the prevailing intemperance. In connection with this port of 
the subject, it may be well to point out that though the unlimited 
creation of beer licenses has led to a large increase of consumption, 
Mr. Lowe’s infallible law has failed to provide the '^absolute 
guarantee ” of lowest priqe and best quality ; for it is unfortunately 
the fact that the liquor supplied by these houses is frequently 
adulterated, and is almost always unwholesome and unduly charged 
with intoxicating elements. 

There is one other objection to free trade which will be felt by 
Mr. Lowe, although it will not be. raised by the temperance party. 
He strongly denounces the tyranny involved in destroying the pro- 
perty of the publican by legislation, and without compensation, yet 
favours a proposal which would mulct the owners of licensed houses 
and their tenants of many millions sterling. This cla^a of prpperty 
is changing hands every day, and under the present system of 
restriction the value of . a freehold is increased by fifty per cent., 
when a licence is attached to it. This premium would disappear in a 
day if Parliament were to decide to open the business to all comers ; 
and the publicans may be excused if they think that while Solomon 
chastised them with wh^s, Eehoboam would chastise them with 
scorpions. 

Passing npw from Mr. Lowe’s alternative to the plan winch lie 
eondemns, it will be well to .toy at the outset that he istoistaken in 
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supposing that it has grown bolder, or changed in any way, as the 
^idiscussion has progressed. In the limits of a speeoh or an article, it 
has been impossible to repeat all the details of such a scheme, but 
the principles suggested for adoption are and always have been, 
first, that Parliament should be asked to give the necessary power 
to local authorities to buy up existing rights on fair terms — such 
power to be permissive, and not compulsoi|^ ; and, secondly, that 
after having exercised this power, local authorities should be autho- 
rised to deal with the property as they may think best in the 
interests of the 'community they represent, subject to provisions 
excluding the possibility of individual interest in the sole of liquor, 
and to any other conditions which Parliament might think it neces- 
sary to require, in order to prevent the possibility of a misuse of the 
power conferred. It will be seen that this plan will lend itself to 
varied experiment : a corporation might buy up a portion of tho 
licenses only and extinguish them, as Mr. Low^e suggests, though it 
would be very foolish if it did anything of the sort, thus sub- 
sidising the remaining publicans at the expense of the ratepayers. 
But it might buy up all, and, after extinguishing onc-half, let the 
remainder to individuals for short terms under stringent conditions ; 
or it might grant the whole of the number which it retained to a 
company formed on the model of the Gothenburg Bolag ; and, lastly, 
it might boldly take the whole responsibility on itself, and carry on 
the trade for the convenience of the inhabitants. As the last of 
these posGabilities is the one which presents the greatest promise of 
, success and advantage, it is to this that the argument has hitherto 
been chiefly directed, but this does not exclude the alternatives 
mentioned. 

It is of this proposal that Mr. .Lowe says that it is most pro- 
bable that Parliament would submit to almost anything rather than 
establish so violent and dangerous a precedent.” And the Times 
newspaper, in an able article on .the subject, asserts in positive terms ^ 
that it is simply impossible that such a scheme should become law in 
England. These confident predictions e^e very much to be regretted, 
for there is no doubt that they tend ‘^Strongly to secure their own 
accomplishment. The prejudice against novelty in this country is 
very ready to shelter it^lf behind the authority of the Times, but it 
is ^ be hoped that its decree is not irreversible, and that a larger 
acquaintance with the exact nature of proposals which, we may 
admit, have hitherto^been imperfectly explained and appreciated, 
will secure the frien^y advocacy of a reform which, after all, was 
originally suggested by the Times itself. In a leading article, pub- 
lished on Sq>teihber 2, 1875, we read : — 

If the munioipality its^ had the monopoly of the sale of liquors, it could 
gradually substitaie for the public-houses now existing, a smaller number, at 
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oonvenient distances from cock others famished so as to supply logitimate 
want, and leased under terms of strict supervision. The profits mode of the 
rental of such plaoi» would enable the municipality to build places of amuse-* 
ment that might bo leased in a similar way, and the experiment would be at 
once financially and socially successful. We are not, indeed, persuaded that 
the experiment would be at once begun at Liverpool even if power were given 
to try it ; but there are localities where the example of Gothenburg would be 
followed if the law gave facilities for such a policy, and it is a strained timidity 
that brinks from permitting municipalities to make experiments which, 
whether su^cssful or not, Vould bo equally instructive to the Legislature and 
to the counfry.” ^ 

In giving the authority which this article suggests, Parliament 
would not be creating any novel or exceptional precedent. When 
Mr. Lowe says that “ the forcible suppression of a lawful trade is a 
proceeding which no English Parliament has ever been asked to 
venture on,’^ he forgets the suppression of the slave trade, and of 
lotteries and gambling-houses, which were considered lawful, and 
even, in the first case, of divine ordination, until the legislature pro-* 
hibited them ; and he overlooks the more recent and more analogous 
suppression of the private trade in coining, letter carrying, and 
tclegrajjhy. Besides these instances in Imperial legislation, wo may 
appeal to the constant practice and inclination of Parliament to 
enable corporations to obtain control of the trade in gas and water 
in their respective districts ; and, only last session, a private bill was 
passed, which conferred on the corporation of Middlesborougk com- 
pulsory powers of purchase of the undertakings of the private 
companies till then entrusted with this supply. The Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act of 1875 is another case in point, and under its 
provisions the corporation of Birmingham are now engaged in 
acquiring nearly one hundred and twenty of the licensed houses in 
the Borough, besides the premises and occupation of many other 
trades. The foundation of this legislation is, the supreme interest of 
the community in the objects of the acquisition ; and if, as Mr Lowe 
concedes, the people have a dormant joint interest with the pro- 
prietor of land, it is equally certain that they have an active interest 
in the conduct and regulation of a trade vrhich, as now carried 
on, lowers the morality, injures the health, and destroys' the' lives of 
thousands of their number, and enormously increases the burdens 
on the temperate portion of the community. 

There is no fear that the application of this principle will be 
pressed too far. It is limited by the consideration that only where 

(1) Since the iibovo lines were put into type, the Times has Teverted to its earlier and 
better mind. In the experience of Gothenburg,!’ says the times of January 20, 1877> 
** we have fiicts to which appeal can be made, and they make it plain that where public 
houses are diminished, drunkenness is diminished also. It does not necessarily follow 
that what has happened there would happen here also, but wo cannot help saying, with 
the Bishop of Mondiester, that we should like to seo it tried. Why should not a 
municipality make the experiment if it wishes ? 
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any trade is of such a character that its monopoly must be conceded ' 
to mdividuals/or restriction and regulations imposed, in the interests 
of the inhabitants, that the corporations, as representing the whole 
population, are entitled to claim possession and control. Those who 
thhik that the liquor trade may safely be left to the unrestrained 
operation of the ordinary laws of supply and demand are perfectly 
justified in resisting any attempt to place it in the hands oflocal 
authorities : those who believe that it must be confined to selected 
persons, under exceptional conditions, will do well to consider 
whether municipal management will not best secure the observance 
of these conditions, while retaining for the benefit of the whole body 
the profits of the monopoly which it is found necessary to create in 
the interests of public order and morality. 

But even if Parliament should be willing to concede the powers 
asked for, the town council of Birmingham, or of any other 
town, Mr. Lowe thinks, would be ” verj- foolish to exercise 
them. The town council of Birmingham thinks otherwise. By a 
majority of forty-six to ten they have adopted the resolution which 
had previously received the unanimous approval of the Board of 
Ghiardians. The opinion of these local authorities is entitled to 
consideration. They number together about one hundred and twenty 
gentlemen, many of whom have the management of large trading 
mercantile concerns, and all of whom are eminently well versed in 
the administration of local affairs. They administer a total annual 
public revenue from aU sources of nearly one million sterling ; they 
employ thousands of persons on the public works of the town and in 
the management of the public institutions ; and they are dir^tly • 
representative of nearly four hundred thousand persons whose interests 
they serve and whose confidence they possess. Is it not at least possible 
that these practical and experienced men of business, who have 
successfully conducted such vast operations, may be in as good a 
position to judge of the advantage of a system of munitipal control 
as any man or set of men in the world P It is, of course, conceivable 
that, as was suggested by the chairman of a Licensed Victuallers’ 
dinner the other day, all Birmingham has gone mad ; but there is 
method in this madness, and matter for serious consideration. 

The governing bodies of Birmingham expect two results from the 
adoption of the proposed reforms : 1. A diminution of intetn|terance 
and a reduction in crime and disorder ; and 2. A considerable profit 
on the sale of liquor, wh|dh may be devoted to educational purposes 
and tQ the relief of the poor. These anticipations are based on the 
hope that Parliament will grant powers, as in the case of the 
Artisans^ Dwellings Act, for the acquisition of the existing interests 
on reasonable 'and" not exorbitant terms. Failing this condition^ 
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there is not the liast probability that any corporation would aiwl 
itself of authority to purchase ; but if| in view of the enormous etrfla 
which attend the private sale, and having regard to the exceptional 
■character of the property which has been in great part the creation 
•of past legislation and is still subject to all the incidents of future 
regulation, restriction, and even extinction, should either Mr. Lowe’s 
proposals or Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Bill become law, the legislature 
should be willing to promote the public acquisition of this under* 
taking at something like the present market value, then it may 
safely be n B miTWA^ that the experiment will be made on a large scale 
and with every assurance of satisfactory results. At the present 
value of licens^ property, private individuals, of no special capacity, 
and with all the dis^vantage of limited capital and excessive com- 
petition, make large profits. The community, acting through its 
representatives, has the command of unlimited moons at the lowest 
rate of interest ; it would buy wholesale and at the lowest prices, 
and it would have the immense advantage of being able to carry on 
the business in less than half the present numbex^ of houses, and with 
a consequent saving in rent, taxes, gas, management, and sundries. 
The Pall Mall Oazdte^ in criticizing this arg^ument, erroneously 
assumes that to close superfiuous houses is to abandon the trade 
carried on in them ; whereas all legitimate business would simply be 
transferred and not extinguished* Mr. Lowe, on the other hand, 
argues that the reduction in the number of houses is not likely to 
reduce consumption, and it will be seen that these contentions are 
mutually destructive. The truth lies between them ; there will be 
a reduction in drinking, but not so large as to involve a loss. To 
^how^how this may be accomplished it is only necessary to point to 
the accompanying plan on p. 154, which exhibits the present ar- 
rangement of licensed houses in d part of Birmingham. It should 
be stated that the condition of things here shown is not exceptional, 
and that there are many parts of the town where the houses are even 
more closely packed ; while a reference to the table, facing p. 148, 
will prove that there arc forty-three large towis in England and 
Wales which have more licences to population than Birmingham. 
But even in the district selected for illustration, it will be found 
that there is one licence for every sixty-five yards square, and that 
the average distance of one houfe from the other is therefore less than 
two hundred feet. 

JSTow will any sensible man contend that a provision of thig kind 
is necessary for the legitimate accommodatibn of the people P Taking 
the principal articles of consumption in which freedom of trade pre- 
vails, it appears that there ore in Birmingham one grocer to every 
three publicans, two bakers to seven publicans, and one butcher to 
four publicans ; and it may be reasonably assumed that the whole 
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of ihe trade in drink might be conveniently underiaken in one-third 
of the existing premises. This would interpose no serious interval 
in time or space^ and Mr. Lowe has shown by very cogent reasoning 
that the ordinary workman is not likely, under such circumstances, 
io be deterred from his ordinary consumptionT It is not any part of 


This Hap bepbesents Pobtions of St. Paul's and St. Stephen's Wards 
Bibkinoham, avith a Working-Class Population, and shoti’s the Number of 
Public-Houses and Beer-Shops. 
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of tbe State. To take away from the parvejors of drink all tem^ta- 
iioxa to extend the sale ; to stop the competition which forces the 
least respectable and successful members of the trade to resort to all 
kinds of meretricious attraction, and continually to devise new stimu- 
lants to a depravedhalSt ; to offer to all the enjoyment of warmth and 
light and company, without even the tacit oUigation to drink for 
the good of the house; and, in a word, to turn the gin palaces and 
drinking saloons of our large towns into comfortable and orderly 
working men’s clubs, such as that recently described by Messrs. 
H. E. Williams & Co., in the colunms of the Times, would surely 
result in a social and moral improvement of incalculable benefit to 
the whole community. 

The supposition that the respectable consumer would suffer from * 
the incivility or indifference of the manager, is grounded on an in- 
sufficient acquaintance with the plan, one prominent feature of which 
is the restoration of the houses to their original trade of victuallers, 
and the inclusion of food and non-intoxicating drinks in the articles 
of sale. The profit of the manager would be wholly, or in pttt, 
dependent on this portion of the business, and he could not therefore 
afford to be uncivil to those who were, or might be, contributors to . 
his income. 

Mr. Lowe, I think, has passed over far too lightly the effect of tli© 
plan in connection with the observance of police regulations. The 
Birmingham town council could give much practical information as 
to the possibility, under existing conditions, of securing this observ- 
ance, and as to the utter hopelessness of enforcing any more stringent 
control, such as the Comihittee of^l854 appears to have contemplcrted. 
,In Liverpool, in 1874, there were twenty-three thousand arrests for 
drunkenness, and only three convictions of publicans for supplying 
drunken persons with drink. Siinilar returns may be obtained from 
every large town, and it will be apparent that if the publican is 
interested in breaking the law and willing to do so, he cannot be 
brought to justice except by the evidence of hired witnesses in plain 
clothes, whoso testimony is naturally received with suspicion, and 
Vhose employment is open to the gravest objections. 

The prevention of adulteration is another iqjportant gain which 
Mr. Lowe seems inclined to dispute. Relying on the terminology of 
political economy, ho inclines .to the belief that the corporations of 
England, being invested with what he calls a monopoly, will proceed, 
in the iifterest of some persons unknown, to adulterate the beer and 
spirits they supply. Apart from indifference to the experience of 
local self-government, as practised in the provincial towns, this sup* 
position involves a certain misuse of the word “monopoly” with which 
Mr. Lowe brands the whole system of municipal control throughout 
his argument. 
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Monopolies are impopular in Englisli ears because of tbeir Historical 
origin and meaning. In past times tHey were the exclusive 
by the crown to some court ^cophant of the sole right of trade in a 
pcffticuhir commodity ; and in all these cases Ihey were an extortion 
from the community for the benefit of individuals, and the interest of 
the consumer was distinct from and antagonistic to the interest of the 
monopolist. But a municipal monopoly is not monopoly at all, but, 
os has been well said, a ** demopoly ’’ in which the whole people co- 
operate for the common convenience and advantage. In place of 
the one thousand eight hundred private individuals who now pocket 
the gains of the liquor traffic in Birmingham, it is proposed to 
substitute a company with three hundred and eighty thousand share- 
holders, and with a board of directors, called the town council, who 
are removable at the pleasure of the constituency. 

^ The idea that one of our provincial councils is in any way 
distinct from, or has interests opposed to, the community from 
which it derives its authority, is contrary to the principle of popular 
representation, and is altogether unfounded on facts and experience. 
A board of guardians, elected imder Sturges Bourne’s ^ct, and 
representing property rather than persons, a school board, elected 
under the cumulative vote, and representing sectarian jealousy 
rather than the will of the people, a House of Commons returned 
by a fraction of the male inhabitants of the country; with electoral 
weight capriciously distributed — ^these may have interests and incli- 
nations opposed to those of the community, but not a body like the 
town councils of our large towns, elected under the Municipal Acts 
by the votes of all the ratepayers, and subject to the direct influence 
and control of public opinion. 

It might be argued that, although these considerations dispose of 
the question of monopoly, they only add force to Mr. Lowe’s fears 
that popular control is in itself an evil, and will lead to agitation 
either, on the one hand, for cheap liquor and increased drinking, ^ 
or, on the other, for increased facilities to drink in order to secure a 
reduction in the rates out of larger profits. The constituencies are 
not so simple. The drunkards and heavy diinkers, who alone would 
advocate an unfaii^ diminished charge for drink, are* everywhere 
in a hopeless minority ; and the mass of the population is perfectly 
wdl aware of the indirect cost of intmnperance, and would not, under 
any circumstances, commit the fatal mistake of striving to increase 
consumption by any artificial means. An agitation with* such an 
object would be ridictibus and fruitless, and those who best know 
the fadings and instincts of the constituencies will feel most assured 
that in such a controversy — * 

The common sense of most mil wrap a fretful realm in awe.*’ 
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Hardly less unpractical is Mr. Lowe’s apprehension tha^ the 
patroiutge which the plan would place in the hands of town councils 
might turn the boroughs into hotbeds of corruption^ and the •still 
more curious suspicion that these'^bodies would adopt the American 
precedent. What possA)le foundation is there for- this assumption ? 
Town councils, in places where the gas and water are managed by 
the corporation, have already a much larger number of offices in 
their gift them would be bestowed upon them by the control of the 
liquor traffic. Yet it may be confidently asserted that there is not 
a single case in the history of local self-government since the passing 
of the Municipal Acts, in which the tenure of stipendiary corporate 
offices has been made dependent on party changes. In most cases 
the salaried servants of our local authorities are elected independently 
of political opinion, and in all cases they hold their posts for life, 
and during good behaviour. And even if, as sometimes happens, the 
party in power fills any casual vacancies with men of its own political 
opinions, there is nothing in such a practice to cause alarm, when we 
remember that almost all the judicial appointments in this country, 
the selection of members of the episcopal bench, and of the perma- 
nent officers of State departments, have been made under similar 
conditions, without any serious injury to the administration of 
justice, the cause of religion, or the service of the nation on this 
account. And no one has alleged that the acquisition of the tele- 
graphs and the management of the Post Office have introduced 
corruption into public life or led to the adoption of the American 
precedent. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lowe fo^^gets the grave evils which attend 
the present influence of the drink sellers on political questions ; — 
the serious degradation of public life and the lowered tone of 
political morality. The country has only recently escaped (if indeed 
the danger be wholly past) the shame and humiliation of an unjust 
war in support of a barbarous power and cruel tyranny ; and the risk 
which we have run is directly due to the interference of the publicans 
in the last general election and the consequent defeat of the Liberal 
party. Is it not right to set the certain gain of excluding this baneful 
influence from our national politics against the axcee^gly impro- 
bable contingency of a possible local corruption, which, if it ever 
existed, would sooner or later be put down with a strong by 
the good feeling and common sense of the majority of the con- 
stituency ? 

The Economist newspaper, in an article dated January 13, has not 
^^y^®dopted Mr. Lowe’s anticipations of municipal jobbery, but 
invented a new bugbear of its own, and gravely asserts that it is 
quite certain that the brewers and distillers would^ under the 
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Goty^nburg system, buy up the town councils, as they now buy 
the public-houses/^ It is moat disheartening to all beheters in 
progress to find that so many public men, our journalists and politi- 
cians, are so conipletely up in a* balloon,” and so ignorant of the 
conditions of ourdocal life. The assertion of the Go/os, that Lord 
Seaconsfield’s policy was the consequence of stock-jobbing transac- 
tions with Boron Bothschild, is not one whit more absurd than this 
kind of libel on our municipal institutions. It is passing strange that 
the shrewd writers who could read so useful a lesson to continental 
gohenmiches on their avidity for such scandalous gossip, should 
yet be ready to swallow, open-mouthed, a calumny which is falsified 
by the whole of our local history. There are nearly three hundred 
corporations in this country, and, during the forty years which have 
followed the passing of the Municipal Acts, it is probable that at 
least 50,000 persons have filled honorary corporate offices. Yet there 
is no case on record of anything like organized corruption or abuse 
of powers ; and, with very few individual exceptions, local work has 
been performed with singular efficiency, discretion, and purity. 
Charges are frequently brought against local authorities of neglect 
of sanitary work, but it must be recollected that sanitary science 
itself is the creation of the last few years, and that even now its 
principles are not unanimously accepted. When doctors disagree it 
may well happen that those who are entrusted with the public purse 
should hesitate to incur the certain evils of large expenditure to 
secure resists which are more than doubtful ; but, speaking generally, 
the practice of our local authorities is always in advance of the 
average intelligence of the population, and there is no parallel in the 
instance of any private company, or of any government departpient, 
of so much work achieved with so little alloy of interested and un- 
worthy motive. The attacks which are thus so thoughtlessly made 
on those who unselfishly devote themselves to a most useful and im- 
portant, if not glorious work, and who are doing their best^to 
promote the political education of the nation and to leave the world 


a little better than they found it by adding to the comfort, happi- 
ness, and security of the jieople amongst whom they live, are as 
unwise as they are unjust. They tend to lesseif the estimation in 
which the performance of local duty is held by those engaged in 
the work, as well as by the constituencies ; they deter the best and 
ablest of our citizens from taking their share of responsibility ; and, 
while lowering th^ character of the representatives, they react on 
the work which tney arc' called upon to discharge. 

If the writer in the Economist would sit down calmly to draw up 
a scheme of operations for big brewers immoral enough to desiee to 
buy up a corporation, and would submit his plan to any member of 
a town council, he would find that the difficulties in the way of a 
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for sucli a purpose would render the speculation^ very 
unattractive. After all, the temptation to such a course is not very 
great. The trade of the brewers will not be destroyed ; their cus- 
tomers will be less numerous but more responsible, #]id the absence 
of bad debts will enable them to make larger profits or to q^uote 
lower prices. It is not pretended that the owners of collieries have 
found it necessary to buy up corporations in order to secure the 
supply of c(m 1 and slack to the gas works ; and there is no reason to 
suppose that town councils would be less honest in their purchases 
of beer than in their contracts for other articles of which they are 
now very large consumers. 

In conclusion, a protest must bo made against the too convenient 
optimism with which Mr. Lowe regards existing evils. We must 
be gifted with extraordinary power of closing our eyes to all that is 
disagreeable, and with some indifference to our individual respon- 
sibilities, if we can *^be content if we see causes at work which 
tend to the ultimate eradication” of the evils of intemperance. 
There arc, doubtless, causes at work which tend to the ultimate 
eradication of everything, but to ask the present generation to wear 
contentedly the Devil's Chain, to endure with patience the miserj', 
disease, and sin which existing arrangements involve, to acknow- 
ledge the utter fruitlossncss of well-directed efforts ffor the better; 
ment of the condition of the race, undermined as they are by the 
effects of the traffic, and to do all this in the vague expectation of 
ultimate improvement, is to appeal to a selfishness which fortunately 
does not exist, and which would be destructive of the hope and 
promise of brighter days. * , 

It is no consolation to the families whose happiness has been 
wrecked, and whose homes have been rendered desolate by the 
intemperance of one or more of their number — ^it is no compensation 
to those whose means are straitened, and whose opportunities of 
recreation and improvement are cut off by the pressure of rates 
swollen by the direct consequences of the traffic in drink — ^to be 
told that a century or two hence the millennium is expected, and 
that causes are at work which may ultimately relieve their remote 
descendants from^ the penalties which the present generation is 
required to pay. • 

It had not much 

Consoled tho race of mastodons to know, 

Beibre they went to fossil, that anon, 

Their place should quicken with the elephant ; 

They were not elophants, but mi^todons : 

And I, a man as men are now, and not 
As men may be hereafter, feel with men 
In the agonising present.*’ 


J. OhAMBEBIiAW. 
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For some months a paper has been in circulation signed by several 
professors of Owens College, Manchester, inviting opinions as to the 
expediency of soliciting for the college a Royal Charter, raising it to 
the position of an university. Of twenty-five answers which have 
been received, sixteen may be regarded as distinctly favourable, the 
rest state doubts and difficulties, or dissents. One point in favour 
of Owens College we are happy to sec is admitted on all hands ; all 
agree that Owen’s College is an excellent institution, of great and 
increasing value to the important district in which it is situated,, 
and worthy of all encouragement that can fairly be given to it. 

The question which we wish to consider is, whether, as seems to 
be assum^by many persons, this alone is sufficient; or whether there 
are not other considerations, which must be carefully weighed, before 
on assent can^ be given to the proposal ft> grant the status of an 
university to this or anj' equally meritorious institution. What, then, 
does Owens College need, when it is already a teaching institution, 
with suitable buildings and a stafE of professors capable of giving 
instruction in i greal variety of subjects, to students who have left 
school and are qualified to enter on the higher branches of study P 

There can we think be no doubt, that, in the British Isles at any 
rate, the distinctive mark of an university is a grant from the Crowm of 
the power of conferring degrees. We have the London University 

• which does not teach, and Scotch and Irish Universities which do 
not possess affiliated colleges. Teaching and affiliation therefore 
cannot be the distinguishing mark. But we have no university 
which has not the power of conferring degrees. Owens College could 
easily incorporate itself under the Joint Stock Companies Act. The 
only thing it cannot do without the aid and favour of the State is tSo 
confer degrees. 

These degrees were not originally given to students os such. 
They were the certificates given by the societv of teachers, that 
their recipients were competent to teach. As the degree was 
conferred by the teachers themselves, we may feel quite sure that 
in those times the degree was not knowingly or intentionally 
degraded. The teachers had their own dignity to support in support- 
ing the dignity of t^fir order. We may feel sure that in those days,, 
according to the standard of the time, the bachelors were not 
ba^lo potius quam laurea digni, nor the magistri ariium sine artihus. 

* But in an evil hour it seems to have occurred to our universitiea • 
that these degrees might be turned to better account than by coqjfining 
them to teachers, and that by conferring them on students on their 
leaving the imiversity an additional inducement to go there might 
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be created. These degrees were given without ezamination, and 
Ibie practice, at least in the UniTersity of Oxford, lasted up to the 
beginning of the present century. 

It is very necessary, in order to have a clear understanding of this 
subject, to distinguish between degrees of which we hear little, and 
honours of which we hear a great deal : between the first-rate a^ide 
that fiaunts in the shop window and the very inferior commodity 
that is sold iAsHe. Like the tradesmen to whom we have been so 
irreverent ai to compare them, the real business of the universities is 
not with the show goods which they put forward, but with the actual 
article in which they deal. The reputation of our two great univer- 
sities must ultimately stand or fall, whenever there is created a public 
opinion sufBciently enlightened to examine the subject, by the manner 
in which they shall appear to have taught and dealt with the great 
mass of the students whom they undertake to educate. It is very 
instructive to watch the conduct of the two imiversities as regards 
honours and degrees. Honours, such as the title of wrangler or 
senior pptime at Cambridge, or first or second class at Oxford, were 
the mere creation of the two universities, while degrees were titles 
of honour which the universities bestow by the favour of the Crown. 
With regard to the honours, the universities have been on the whole 
laudably anxious to maintain the standard. Complaints are certainly 
made that the Oxford first class is not so difficult to obtain as it was ; 
but these complaints, as far as they are well founded, arise, we bdieve, 
rather from the introduction of a third examination, called ‘‘ modera- 
tions,^’ and from a greater subdivision of subjects, than from any 
deliberate wish to lower the standard of merit. 

But with the degrees it is entirely different ; in their abuse of 
these signal marks of royal favour the two ancient English 
universities cordially agree ; the improving and investigating spirit 
of the times in which we live has in this direction had no effect 
whatever. Two royal commissions have swept over the universities, 
but have produced no improvement. The amount of knowledge 
required to entitle a student to receive a degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
is admitted on all hands to be utterly inadequate ; and so notorious is 
the fact, that, discreditable as it is to the two universities, wo may safely 
challenge any contradiction of it. The degree, we believe, still 
abridges the number of dinners that must be eaten befblre a student 
con be called to the bar ; it also is an ingredient in a title to orders ; 
and yet we believe there is no literary or scholastic avocation so 
hutnble, that a person would be admitt^' to it merely because ho 
had obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts at either of our two 
, (mcient and famous universittes. ' 

** Pudet I18OC opprobria nobis 
Et did potuisse et non potuisSs reftili.” , 

This state of things is all the more discreditable because it -is 
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intensified by the most striking contrast. What the universities can 
do we see in the examinations for honours. What they can tolerate 
without a murmur we see in the ordinary examinations for degrees : 
the shadows would not be so dark if the lights were not so brilliant. 
There can^ of course^ be no doubt that the obtaining a high place 
in the tripos at Cambridge or the class list at Oxford is twice 
blessed. It blesses him that gives and him that takes. As to the 
successful student, it is always remembered and quoted to his credit, 
and often marks him out for future eminence ; on the other hand, 
nlmA mater is not slow to recognise and take credit for the success 
of her children. There is a considerable fallacy in all this; the 
universities deserve no particular credit for the select body of 
young men of first-rate ability who are to be found among their 
very numerous students. That is the law of nature; and os to 
teaching them, the praiseworthy attempt to do so, which is now 
making at Oxford, has all the charm of novelty. Hitherto the 
Professors have done little in the direction of teaching for honours, 
and, with the exception above alluded to, the best the tutors have 
been able to do has been to excuse their best pupils from attendance 
at lectures, which being intended for less advanced students, would 
be to them a serious waste of time. Still, as we have said, the 
universities deserve credit for maintaining a really respectable 
standard of merit in the distribution of university honours. 

But this, after all, is not the real business of an university. The 
real business of the university is with the great mass of its students. 
It must stand or fall, just as it docs or does not do its duty to them. 
W'e are not now speaking of the particular subjects of study. 
What we are now complaining of is, that of what the universities 
profess to teach, they hardly teach anything. Their teaching is 
regulated by the examination for*a degree, and that is so deplorably 
low, that when we remember that these students, as they are called, 
have spent several years at school, it is perfectly wonderful that it 
should have been found possible to waste three years of the most 
active part of life in learning the difference between what know- 
ledge they brought and what they take away. 

Two things still remain to be considered before we can be said to 
have given a full and fair accoimt of this extraordinary phenomenon. 
How has it been possible to maintain such a system so long, 
against the general cry for an improved education ; and what is the 
machinery by which the s^i^dard is kept down P 

The answer to the first question is, that young men are sent to 
Oxford and Cambridge for many other reasons besides the acquisition 
of knowledge of any kind. The good-will of these ancient and 
venerable estaUishments^ using the word^ in its legal sense, is 
euDrmous. Young men are sent to these universities because tiiey 
want a title to orderii, because their parents do not know what to dd 
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with tbem, because it is a respectable ihiBg iodo/becB.iue it is hb^ 
they may make good acquaintaucei because peqde are ortrerawed by 
venerable names and traditions^ and, fixiallyy because they have nc^ 
idea how little is resUy taught. 

]!fow it is a melancholy fact that teaching, though a highly hoUoor- 
able, is also a highly irl^me kind of labour. There is, perhaps, no 
employment# to which the ordinary doctrine of political economy, 
which treats all labour as an evil of which every one wants to have 
as little as possible, more strictly applies. If you want a reeSly 
good and efficient teacher, you should put him in a position in which 
he must depend principally on his teaching. Every favourable circum- 
stance, every thing that gives the teacher an advant&ge over hb 
competitors, enables him with impunity to retrench some part of the . 
labour which he would have been obliged to bestow in the case of the 
ordinary student. This impunity is, it seems, at our universities, 
strained to the utmost. The tendency to indolence in teaching is in- 
creased by the absence of any opinion able or anxious to control it. The 
audience are the pupils, and they are not unnaturally lenient judges^ of a 
practice of remissness which Wds so obviously to their own ease 
and comfort. There is not even the vulgar stimulus of pecuniary 
interest to prompt exertion on the part of the teacher. A certain 
sum is paid by every student for tuition, and no exertion on the 
part of the teacher can increase, and no remissness can diminish it*. 
The tutor is paid for those whom he teaches remissly, and he is paid 
for those candidates for high honours whom he excuses from attend- 
ance at his lecture. 

But it may reasonably be aske^, how can such things be? Is 
there not an examination for the degree, and how can persons . 
educated as you describe be able to pass it P Because the same cau^ 
which keep the teaching of the passman so low have a similar effec^ 
on the examination for the degree. . Of course ft is obvious that ir 
the examination for the degree was maintained at ^a proper standard,, 
the teaching must rise in proportion. How, theoj; does it happmi 
that the university, whose duty and office it above all things is to 
maintain the credit and honour of its own degree, can suffer it to bo* 
so degraded P The answer is, that the colleges are the teaching ele-. 
Blent in the university, whose interest it is to keep the colleges full; ^ 
that the way to do this is, or is believed to be, to make the degi^ 
as easy of attainment as possible, and that the university, whieh 
diould be the check on these abuses, is really in the power of the 
colleges, and adapts its examinations to the amount of instruction 
which the colleges see fit to'give to their pupils. Thus the teachers of 
the two great universities are virtually the judges of their own work, 
and treat it with an amount of tenderness j|nd consideration vdiioli 
cannot , but be extremely gratifying to their pupils, as w^ 4s. 
agreeable to themselves. 
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We lieve mA that teaching ie^ after all, only a kind of Uboor, 
miA4hat, like all other latK)ur> it ^ be tiie beat done where the 
^Woik; of the teacher is well testedi and where his success depends 
as much os possible on the efficiency of his i^truction. We may 
410W add that the examination of candidates for honoursy degrees, 
and situations in the public service is a judicial act, and ought to bo 
encirdled with all the safeguards that are required in judicial pro- 
oeedinge. It is from the want of the most ordinary precautions to 
insure a proper standard, it is because the teachers ore really judges 
xn their own cause, that the teaching of the passmen of the two great 
auuTersities has become a serious scandal and a groat public nusohief# 

And now” wo would ad: the gentlemen who are heading the move- 
ment on behalf of Owens College, carefully to consider these things, 
and to ask themselves whether what they seek would be a blessing or 
a curse P Are^they quite sure that it would bo a serious misfortune 
to Oxford or Cambridgo, or, what is after all of more consequence, to 
liie Ause of learning and culture, if the power of examining for 
the degrees they confer were taken away. from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and given, wo will not say to the London University, but to 
some committee of learned and independent persons, totally free 
from the influences which have so long made the teaching of the 
vast majority of the students of Oxford and Cambridge a sbame and 
a reproach? 

Is it not quite dear that such a change would breathe a new life 
into these old institutions, and go far towards enabling them to 
renew their youth P Do they r^y think that it is of small conso- 
quence to a place of education^ cspecidly to a place of education 
intended for the instruction of young men of tbo middle class, in 
what estimation the degree which is conferred upon them is hdd P 
It may not matter so very mubh to intending country clergymen, 

^ to noblemen, to country gentlemen, or rich bankers and merchants, 
what precise estimation their degree may confer, but to others it is ^ 
a crud and wanton waste of tho power of stimulating and rewarding 
modest merit, to deny to them the start in life which is conferred by 
obtaining a fairly awarded and well-earned degree. The utmost that 
Owens College can aspire to, if she succeeds to the full in the^jxnirso 
which wdl-meaning but, as it seems to us, xnistaken frienai|^ aje 
.marking out for her, is, that she may be even as the Scotch univer- 
sities, and confer degrees which give no higher title than theirs. 

is the choice of JB^cules. An university may either obtain — ^if, 
altar all that experien^ has taught, the Oovemment is weak enough 
^ MMnaA it — ^the franduse of conferring degrees, that is, of putting 
yf&kiffWn value on their own work, and thus obtain possession of a 
' sakaUe (xmimodity wl^ch has a certain value in tiie market, jqst as 
the ri^le of a tPeaean lioaDi had a certain value; or thqr may suhmit 
to ^the disa gtoto ile but^ sdutaxy disdpline of having tb^ worji: 
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^ftmine d aud estimated by persons whose only wish is to award 
to them |nd their students exactly os much credit as thqr deserve. 

We think that we are now sufficiently acquainted with the general 
bearing of the question tc^ be able to examine the arguments hy 
which the claim of Owens College to become an university is sup- 
ported. We have already shown what it is that a teaching institu- 
tion asks for Arhen it requests to be made an universiiy ; it is not 
incorporaiioa, for that it can obtain with very little cost or trouble 
hy means of the Joint Stock Companies Act. It is simply and 
solely the power of conferring degrees, neither more nor less. Mr. 
Huxl^^ indeed, defines on university to be a corporation which has 
charge of the interests of knowledge as such, and the business of 
which is to represent knowledge as such by the acquirements of the 
members, to increase knowledge by their inveftigfitions, to diffuse 
knowledge by their teaching, and to create a respect for knowledge 
among their fellow-men by their personal example and influence. 
We hope that, according to this defini^on, Owens College is some- 
ihing of an university already ; but if it be not, we feel perfectly 
assured that it is not Ih the power of the Crown to make it into one. 
We have been careful to define the sense in which ^e use the term. 
We have, of course, no right to Impose our definition on any one, 
except that it happens to be the only definition that has any bearing 
on the matter in question, which is simply and solely, whether the 
Queen ought to be advised to devolve on Owens College the power 
of conferring degrees. 

The simple nature of the.domond is disguised in the paper circu- 
lated on behalf of Owens College under all sorts of ambiguous phrases. 
Thus we are told of the want of academical teaching,” of the self- 
government’’ of Oxford and Cambridge, of ^Hhe advantages of 
academical training,” of ‘Mho highestkind of instruction,” of ‘*univer-c 
sity training,” and so forth. IS’ow we should like very much to know 
what all these fine words mean with reference to the subject before 
us. Wo know what the self-government of Oxford and Cambridge 
means. It means the lowering of the standard of knowledge and 
the reduction of the labour of teaching which are created by what the 
advocates of Owens College call “self-government,” but what we 
prefer to call by its proper name — ^the allowing teachers to put their 
own value on their own work. Wo are not awaiy that there is any 
“training” peculiar to universiiiei^ and if there be, it must be the 
teaching and training, not for degrees, but for honours, with which 
the universities as such have nothing to do. We ore told that 
Owens College has never foiled to supply instruction of an “ university 
character.”. If, as we believe, this means the instruction now g i ven, 
to the great mass of their students by the Vzdversities of (heffirft 
and Os^ridge, all we can say is, that we are sony to hear it ; wb 
Aed hoped and bdieved that the instruolion given .1^" Owens Oolbge 
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so^ioChing &r better. At anj rate we are quite certain that thie 
ULfitractiou given to tbe students wbo pass the TTniversity gf London 
Examination from Owens College must be as much bett^ than that 
given to the passmen at Oxford and Gqpibridge, as the examination 
of the one exceeds in difBculty those of the other two. The difference, 
we need not say, is enormous. 

We lay no stress on the objection that the multiplication of 
universities is in itself an evil. Any university which allows 
its own teachers actually or virtually to examine their own 
pupils is in that respect an evil, inasmuch as it palms off upon 
the public a biassed for an unbiassed tribunal. In a Sthte that 
really gave attention to the subject such a practice would not 
be allowed, at least in the distribution of degrees given by the 
Grown. But as fat as relates to teaching, and the honours that may 
be conferred by the university itself, we can see no objection to the 
multiplication of' universities till the supply equals the demand. 
Teaching, like everything Mse, will be the better done the keener 
the competition ; and titles of honour invented by the teaching estab- 
Hdiments themselves will soon find their levd, and produce no more 
effect than hte Squeers’s intimation that a Master of Arts would be 
preferred. Only let the Government stand aloof, and fair competi- 
tion will decide the merits of teachers as it already does of eveiything 
else. Let this be done, and we should soon see the exact reverse of 
what is now going on. Instead of petitions to Government where 
the object is more or less adroitly veiled, but the real meaning of 
which is, ** Give us, as Queen Elizabeth^ used to say, the right to tor 
our own sheep,” we should have petitions to Government to appoint 
somebody in whom the public at large might have confidence, to 
examine their students and to qertify the quality and quantity of the 
teach^g ihq^ had received. When this is the state of education, we 
shall have no reason to object to any number of colleges or universities. 

Let us now consider the advantages which the advocates of Owens 
Gdllege expect to derive from the change they desire. They expect 
” a general dievation in tone and ^irit in students and teachers.” The 
national stamp would be set upon the college.” ‘‘It would assume 
a new and improved position in the public eye ; ” there wotdd be a 
** cessation of the question as to what position the college really has.” 
We are sorry to sjy that all this is really no more, when translated 
into plain English, than saying that the name of university will be 
an excellent -pjaff foisfhe institution. The question is, whether the 
givmg titles bf honour to such institutions, with a view to give them 
a higher position than they have won for themselves, is a legitimate 
use iff roj^ patronage? Were this power of puffing infinite, it might 
still be a quiMm whether it is not better to let institutimis work 
their own wajri titan to force them into notice by royal ffivour. But 
it is a power wlih^ if not used with great moderation, is very soon 
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exhausted. Queen Elizabeth thought, and induced her subjects to 
think, that knighthood was a sufficient reward fo| the most brilliaiit 
serrice, because it was only for such services that she conferred it. 
Had Oolumbus been an Englishman, she would probably have be- 
stowed it on him. But now we have many knights, and the honour 
is valued accordingly. 

We widi distinguish between re^yards and stimulants. It is 
quite right te reward persons for great public services already per- 
formed, though even this should be done very sparingly if we wish 
our rewards to retain any so]jd and appreciable vidue ; but we 
cannot represent to ourselves any case in which it can be wise to 
bestow a reward on an institution for past services ; and least of all 
can we see the propriety of bestowing anticipatory rewards on either 
institutions or individuals as a stimulus to do their duly in future. 
The very fact that they require such a stimulus ^ows that they 
are unworthy to receive it. Take the very maxim quoted on behalf 
of Owens College, Noblesse Oblige. The nobility of ante-revolu- 
tionary Franco were paid beforehand for all the good they were to 
do. They were exempted from taxation ; they had absolute power in' 
their own domains ; they hod the right to form part of the most 
brilliant court the world ever beheld ; they were paid beforehand to 
do all* that the most devoted zeal of a great aristocracy could do for 
the State and for their own immediate dependants. We need not 
stop to inquire what were the fruits of the plan of prepayment in 
this instance. 

But then we are told that ^^the possession of greater rights will 
bring with it the sense of higher duties.’' The greater rights,’’ as 
we have shown, consist entirely in the privilege of examining for their 
own degrees, which has not in other cases had quite as much elevat- 
ing influence as might be desired, and we are not told why that 
which has degraded education in the universities of the south must 
raise it in the university of the north. We are sorry also to be* 
informed that the devotion of the tcacliers is of such a nature that 
it is capable of being raised by the addition of a title which adds 
nothing to the duties to be performed, and ought to add nothing 
therefore to the willingness to perform them. A more solid advan- 
tage, which is put forward with much simplicity, is, that the change 
of title will increase the number of students. Such an increase is, 
of course, desirable, if it arises from good and faithful teaching, and 
a thorough appreciation of the merits of such teachii^ by the public 
at large. But an increase of pupils which has its oi^in, not in any 
recognition of especial merit in the institution, but only because the 
institution has received a more ambitious title, is by no means so 
clear an advantage, or indeed any advantage at all. In so fiv aa 
the mere name brings pupils, it dispenses with a certain amouQt;^ 
labour, and is injurious to the cause of education. 
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We liave still to ocmsider b j far the most important argument m 
el the request of Owens College, of which we can truljr 
my, what we caimot concede with regard to the q^her argoments 
which we have been considering, that it really merits careful and 
xespectftil consideration* We will state it in the words of those wha 
adduce it : — 

** A more direct gain, and ona haying reference in the first instance to the 
efaaiacter of the institution rather than to the numbers of students attending it, 
though ar a necessary consequence those could hardly fiiil to bo increasod, 
would accrue to Owens College by its becoming entitled to direct its own 
courses of study, to fumidx or appoint a fiacd proportion of its own oxaminors, 
to determine &e character of its own examinations and to grant its own 
degrees. The college, if enabled to arrange its own couracs of study without 
reference to the requirements of any external degree,^ would be able to set 
some definite aim l^foro all its students, and, ns occasion presented itself, to 
improve the arrangement of its courses in common with its own wants. A 
considGEably greater number of students might then bo expected to take 
continuous courses of study, whereas at present proportion oi students toking 
the regular three years* course of the college accommodated to Iho domands of 
the University of London examinations is comparatively small, and exhibits a 
tendency still farther to diminish. Our college needs the power of organizing 
and controlling its own system of examinations so os to make them a test of 
its teaching, while at the same time of course seeking to maintain in the latter 
the highest possible standard. In the opinion of many mcnibti ^ of the Senate, 
the examiners for the ordinary degrees of the University of London aro 
tumble, in ocmsequence of the number of subjects included, to insist ^ppon a 
sufficient accuracy and fulness of knowledge iu some of these subjects, while 
in others a fair general knowledge is nuperiectly tested. As the candidates 
oome from all parts of the country, it has been necessary for the Senate of 
tho university to draw up rcgiQations intended to iinpo«.o definite limits on 
iho examiners (who have no consultatne Utetts stawlt) in their choico of 
questioiiB.*’ 

** Owens CoUogo being wholly unicpiesontod on the govoniiug body of tho 
London University, is without tho means of maintaining that rttpport between 
teaching and examining which is necessary to a thoroughly cfiicieut system of 
instruction. Somo of the evils indicated might be remedied by changes in tho 
London* University examinations. Ilut no change of detail would meet the 
frindamental objection, that where tho cumculum for degrees is fixed by 
body of men, however able, among whom such a eollcgo as our own is wholly 
unrepresented, either the teachers in it must have their teaching deterinined 
for them, to the great loss oi themselves and their pupils, and to the ultimate < 
narrowing of academic life, or a very large proportion of the •students, indud- 
ing some of Ihe most promising, wdl fail to aim at a degrr^e, and a still larger 
to seek honours.*’ 

We are quite willing to admit that it is impossible to frame an 
examination which shall be open to the whole youth of the country 
wherevpr educated, without interfering, more or less, with the discre- 
tion ixf teacheqp in thiir choice of a course of study. Those who 
settle the examination settle the course of study, and if that exami- 
satioii is to be open to all comers it is impossible to adapt it to the 
wisibBS of perripgular places of education. It is the choice between a 
'periteofly &ir field and no favour, whero the competition is open and 
the honi^ c^^suooeBs pinqKxrtionally great, and an obscure arena,, in 
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which tlie wind is likely to be only too softly tempered to the Aom 
lasnb. But when it is said, that though some of these evils are in*- * 
cuittUe, many flight be cured by the Senate of the TTniremty of Lon- 
don, but that the college is not represented on the senate, it is natural 
to adc if the senate bgiai ever been requested to consider a subject which 
the college has so much at heart ? And if it turn out, as it seems 
from the ma^er in which the subject is spoken of it will, that the 
London TTni/ersity has never been applied to on the point, how did 
it happen that the application was not made? The answer we 
appr^ond, if frankly given, would be in the words of the Frenchman, 
who when he was asked why he did not make love to a certain lady, 
replied J*at trap jmtr de rhmir. We hope we are not uncharitable 
in believing that Owens OoUege never asked for an examination in 
other subjects, because they believed that the request would bo cheer- 
fully granted, and W'ould pro fanto spoil their case fpr u change. 

Wo also think that we can see in the complaint of the large number 
of subjects which form the curriculum of the University of London, 
a danger of running into the contrary extreme. There is naturally 
enough a tendency in a great manufacturing centre like Manchester 
to make such an institution as Owens College stt\>servient to the 
industry of the place. Xot In the sense which every one must 
apprpve, by giving students a thoroughly sound education, but by 
teaching them the very arts which they are to practise in after life. 
Wo have heard a good deal abopt ‘‘university teaching,” a term to 
which we have foimd it difficult to attach any very satisfactory sense; 
but if the word has any meaning at all, that meaning has some refer- 
ence to universality, and implies what is undoubtedly true^ tbat no 
university, really worthy of the name, will stoop to make its teaching 
a sohooh for the learning a particular trade, such as calico printing 
for instance, or put Pegasus in harness to draw the wheel of a cotton 
mill. It is quite possible in education to be too special as well as too 
general, and in the teaching of youth the former is a for worse &ult 
than the latter. 

Wo* also observe in these arguments an unmistakable tendency 
towards a very considerable lowering of the standard of acquire- 
ment demanded for a degree. We are not now qieaking of 
what we have dwelt on already, the examination of pupils by 
persons interested in their success, but of a deliberate dimiuutioD 
of the standard, bo the examiners who they may. We are 
told that the coUoge would set some definite aim before ^all its 
j>upil8, and, as ocoa^ion preseq^tod itsdf, improve ^'tbe arrangement* 
of its oourses in common with its own wanted What does this 
enigmatical sentence mean P As we understand it, the meaning is 
this : a young archer cannot strike the target at a hundred yaz^ ao 
we will give him a definite aim by moving the target fi% 
nearer! and when he can hit that we wOl remove it tp or 
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^yeniy. The standard is to be lowered to the present calibre of the 
jj^npils in ihe*hope that some day or other it may be possible to raise 
it. We quite admit there may be cases in which such a step iff 
uiiliappily necessary^ but it is strange to ask for a special mark of 
royal &TOur in order to cover a retreat of so humiljat^g a nature. 

We have yet to notice the remedy which is suggested for the 
admitted evil of the examination of candidates by their own teachers. 
It iffproposed to associate with the professors as examiners persons 
appointed by some independent authority. Why should this be 
'done P If persons having a strbng personal and even some pecuniary 
interest^in the result of the examination are not on that account to 
be disqualified, why should strangers be brought in to check them P 
Examining is a judicial act. What should we think of a jury half 
of which was to be impartially chosen, and half to be avowed 
iri[ends of the prisoner P When it is once admitted that the examin- 
ing teachers require disinterested persons to be associated with 
them to keep them straight, they are condemned altogether. Besides, 
sudi a safeguard would be utterly futile; a man of sense, if ho 
could possibly find himself in such a position, would certainly say. 
Whatever I am wanted for it certainly cannot be to see fair play, for 
if that had been wanted the first step would have been to appoint a 
wholly disinterested tribunal. If I quarrel with these professors I 
shall get no support. Every one will say, What business had you on 
such a b6ard P 

We are told by the advocates of Owens College that there is no 
reason why the pass degree of Owens College should not be educa- 
tionally on level with the paj» degree of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, and the Scotch universities. With the greater part of this 
statement we do not differ. The degrees of Oxford and Cambridge 
have been k^ ^scandalously low for the purpose of filling the colleges. 
In Scpiland the professors virtually give degrees to their own pupils. 
We se^ no reason why Owens College may not, if it will stoop to it, 
achieve a similar distinction. Indeed, it would seem to be extremely 
difficult to fall below it. But the degree of the University of 
Londmi cannot with any fairness be mixed up with such society. 
Other institutions can trace their origin to a remote antiquity, and 
revel in q)lendid endowments. It is the honest pride of this least 
and poorest of universities that she awards the degrees, with the 
Qonferrixig of which she has been entrusted by the State, with abso- 
lute &iniesB and impartiality, and with no other desire than that the 
etandara which she hasibet up should be honestly and steadily main- 
tained* Nothing Aows this more clearly than the very movement 
the motives of .awhich we have been investigating. The reasons 
which, are addneed for giving to Owens College the status of an 
^ III ^ Nwlty offer the most singular contrast to the use she proposes 
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to make of tbe^ privilege when once obtamed. In the former^ w^ 
hear a great deal of high aims and aspirations for the adyancement 
of ednoation. In the latter^ edition seenfii principafly occupied 
with plans for lowering the examination in order to lower the 
standard of education ; while it is eaqr to detect a very ardent and 
thinly disguised yearning to escape from the rigorous impartiality 
of Burlington Gardens to that elysium of inferior institutions* in 
which unive/sities^ free from strugglp'and annoyance, are permitted 
to teach as little as they please, and to adapt the examin ation to the ^ 
teaching, instead of the teaching jbo the examination. 

We have admitted that the connection of Owens College with the 
University of London is, to a certain extent, incompatible with' the 
desire of the professors of Owens College to have the whole course 
of studies absolutely under their own direction ; on the other hand 
it is equally clear that to leave the whole course of studies entirriy 
in the hands of the teachers is utterly incompatible with any system 
of fair and independent examination. What, then, should the 
authorities of Owens College do P We submit that they would act 
not unwisely if they were to lay their case before thef^ Senate of the 
University of London, and see how far that body is able and willing 
to meet their wishes, and whether a modtes vwendi cannot be dis- 
covered P If unhappily this negotiation shall fail, we venture with 
all respect to advise them not to proceed with their application for 
the charter of an university. There is no doubt that existing uni- 
versities have been, and still are, very powerful agents ^in keeping 
down' the standard of education. But we submit that^it is a mis- 
take to suppose that because the universities have done so muchiin 
this direction the thing cannot bo done without a royal 'charter. It 
is always easier to sink than to rise, and in the present case it is 
peculiarly easy. All the college has to do is to cohsjider how it 
would act if it were an university, and to do the same now. ‘Let it 
establish an examining board for the title of Associate which it now 
confers, and mould it as it thinks proper. Two coiir^s are open. 
The board may be entirely independent of the college^ and so cpn-^ 
stituted as to deserve the entire confidence of the pnhUc* There 
is no reason why a board so constitute should not command that 
confidence, and if it does, why its awards should not confer as much 
honour as those of any university. Qtii sis, nan unde, is becoming 
more and more the feeling of mankind. The second coarse, and 
that which we cannot but fear is the one most likely *to be adopted; 
is to appoint a tribunal in which the teaching element is virtu^y 
or avowedly supreme. If this be done, we ftiink there is 
doubt that Owens College may succeed in lowering its title ^ 
Associate to the level of the degree of the most ancient and w til|M 
usivem^ in the land. Bobbbt 
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^ As lieaven is the paradise of tlie soul, so Gh>d lias transfused into 
TitiiE^^s eolours the paradise of our bodies/’ says TuUia to Tasso, in 
Spevone’s Dialogue of Love. It would be difficult to state in fewer 
Words the secret, or at least great part of the secret, of the ohanu of 
Titian. In his hundred years of Hfs he did indeed fashion theterres- 
* trial paradise of the century. Into the happy immortality of his 
paintiogs, as into the hell described by Aucassin in the old French 
story, passed **the good clerks, the fair knights slain in battle and. 
fierce wars, the brave men-at-arms, and the lords of high degree.. 
Also the fair courteous dames, and the gold and the silver, the furred 
raiment, and the rich gowns of Yair, the harp-players, the minstrels,, 
and the kings of this world,” everything, in brief, that was great and 
s^endid. For the fair knights of fierce wars there were D’Alviane 
and ComaTO,Hthe victors at the battle of Cadore, and John Frederick, 
Eleotor of Saxony, a captive from the fight at Miiblberg, with the 
scar of the sabre-cut on his face. For fair courteous dames, there 
was Lucrezia Borgia, when the wife of Alfonso of Ferrara, and, in 
eoiious eontirast, the innocence of tho beautiful and learned Irene of 
SpQemberg, Titian’s pupil, who died before she was twenty. Among 
derks of« the worldly sort, there was Cscsar Borgia, painted at the 


time when he came, the son of a pope, acting os legate a fatere to his 
Ihfiier, to ySer plenary indulgence to the Venetians to join a 
orusade against the Moslems. The King of this world ” was the 
Emperor Charles V., withdrawn in his sullen mood to the window, 
where he would sit and listen in perfect silence to courtiers and 
suitors. Another form of power was represented by the portrait o^ 
,Paul m., to* which the passers-by doffed their hats, taking it for 
the Pope himself in person. The minstrel in Titian’s paradise was 
ArSosto, and fbr buffoon there was that infamous one who might bo 
cudgelled but was never crashed, the supremely sbameless Aretino. 
The studio of Titian was the point through which all these types of 
the life of the renaissance, those and hundreds^ of others, kings, 
csstdit^, soldiers, doges, poets, matrons, dead queens and living 
lurktsk passed, leaving there the dxadows of themsalv^ which have 


• pvnyed mote teal and ^J>ermanGnt than the life. To have seen all 
fil)0l^agfd to have given them a new existence, while remaining all 
al»»^ himself, with his great interests of money-getting. 




hA alMolntely lumedf, with his great interests of money*gettuig, 
¥ 
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of loTBof the znonntaineaiid theflesy of attaolmieiit tochOdren and to 
friends unimpaired, makes the attraotion of the stoiy of 

Titian's life does not afford the same kind of amusement, does not 
fascmate us in the same way, as do the lives of most of the Italian 
painters. In hiyn thero is not the varied charm of Leonardo, or the 
romance of Baffsello, or the pathos of Andrea’s unhappy ezperienoe, 
or the pieWof Angelico, or the changeful moods of Botticelli, or the 
disdaii]^! nolitudo superhuman force of Michelangelo. Titian, 
it may be said, has no legend ; in his childhood are none of the graoeftil 
miracles, which crept out o^the lives of saints into the lives of poets 
and artists. The current anecdotes about him take him up when he 
was old, as he appears in most, if not aU, of his portraits, — old, success- 
ful, and patronised by emperors and kings. Ferbaps he lived m 
late, and his age was so near the time of the lilstorians of paintin||}' 
that romance could not gather about the legend of his infancy. He 
was bom after the story-making period in the history of art, and he 
was bom in a country of hard-headed people, who had work enough 
to do to keep their freedom and make their daily bread in the 
stinted valley of Cadorc, where Titian first saw the ligl^t in 1477. In 
following his life in the new and admirably thorough and painstaking 
book of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, it is easy to see how much 
his native country contributed to the character of Titian. 

Ho was bom at Oadore, some eighty-six miles from Yeijioe, in a 
cottage where a fountain leaps into a stone basin, and a green hill 
rises abruptly and shelters the roof. From an open space called^the 
Arsenale, in front, a narrow passage loads up the cliff to the ca^e, 
which we see in flames in Fonda’s print from Titian’s lost picture of 
the great land battle with the soldiers of Maximilian. The cottage 
is on a lower level than the rest pf the town, with its ugly ohuroh 
and tower, decorated with a huge, coarse portrait of the pointer. 
** Behind it rise the cerulean-tinted 'peaks of Monte Comon. ^ On the 
right the huge bulk of Monte Gridolu is dark against the dear j|| 
to the left arc steep grassy slopes, hiding as yet the loftier Antelao, 
and Marmarolo.”^ The steep grassy slopes, the dawn-coloured peaks 
of the dolomites, the stream of the Piave flowing to Yonice and the 
sea, all entered into the education of Titian. The Marmaxolo is said 
to be the mountain in the background of the Presentation of the 
Yirgin ; the Antelao might be seen from the garden of the hojue of 
his home in Venice ; the hills between Cadore and Belluno appear in 
the Madonna and St. Catherine, of the National Gallery; ths 
high-pitched roofs and irregular buildings K»f the fiurmhouses 
painted in the Magdalene of the same ooUection. It was his ohiU)i|| 
hood, passed among these strange shapes of peaks, and more homsW 
hill^ and knolls, and forests, often rerisitsd in later summenw^ll 
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Titian almost the earliest painter ‘to recognise and take 
pfeaswe in the sentiment of landscape. But nothing could teach him 
to tolerate ''the horrid whiteness’* which Shelley loved ; in snow, 
whether on distant peaks, or trodden into mire and blood beneath 
the feet of the combatants at the battle of Cadore, he took no 
ddUght. If we consider how much, and to what disagreeable effect, 
snow has been copied in the works of living painters of mountain 
scenery md in the military pieces of French artists, we have a 
measure of the advance in the liking for nature in her most repellent 
aspect which has been made since the time of Titian. It was not 
only the character of the mountains, but the character of the 
mountaineers of Cadbre, that became part of tho personality of the 
^^great artist. The district had always been poor and free, eager for 
fmare wealth and for as much liberty as possible. Lying between the 
lands of the Emperor, the Duke of Milan, and the Bepublic of Venice, 
the inhabitants had to make a choice of allegiance. After deliberating 
in council, the assembly prayed devoutly in the chapel of the Holy 
Spirit at Valle, and "then as with one voice, the cry arose. Let us go 
to the good Venetians.” This was in 1420, and when Titian was 
bom, some sixty years later, the people of Cadore had seen no reason 
to rqient their choice. Their castle was no feudal robber’s lair, but 
their own possession, presided over by a captain from Venice, The 
adventurous townspeople were on good terms with the great republic, 
and sent their sons to make fortunes in its ships and its streets. 
Love of money and love of liberty went together In Cadore. Even 
before 1420, one of Titian’s ancestors set an example which the 
artist often followed, by " obtaining from the Patriarch exclusive 
rights in cutting wood, and the fief of two mountains wherein to 
excavate for silver and other metals.” Descended from an old 
pod^sid of Pieve, the family was always important in the district, and 
when Titian passed from Cadore to Venice, in 1488, ho left behind, 
among other kinsmen, two who did tho State yeoman’s service 
during the invasion by the Imperialists. 

. Of Titian’s childish attempts as an artist, very little is told, even 
by way of fable. He is said to have painted a Madonna upon a wall, 
in celoura expressed from the juice of flowers ; and Mr. Qilbert is 
more ready than Messrs. Crowe andCavalcaselle to believe that, when 
about devbn years of age, he made a design in fresco, still extant on 
of the Casa Sampler!, the home of his grandfather. It is 
not certain whether o% tiot he was the pupil of Antonio Rosso, an 
arjtjsttoOf the decr^it Friulan school, but at all events he went to 
j d faeioft ^When he * was about eleven years old, and there studied 
Sebastian Zuccato, an irritable old painter, pleasantly known 
nMiderB of Gecntge Maitres Mosaistes.” Venice had just 

the sec^ ^ the first of the two centuries of her 
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dioft-liTed sdiool of paiating, two ages in wHioh the life of Titian 
oooopied a oentuiy. In the year 1400, when it was necessary to 
restore the frescoes of the Hall of the Great Ooanoil,yenice had found 
herself without artists of her own. Under Gentile da Fabriano and 
Yiitore Pisano, painters invited td come over and help her, the 
school of Murano arose, and the Hrth of Venetian painting coincided 
with what Mr. Huskin considers the beginning of the end of the 
glory of tU city in 1418. Jacopo Bellini carried to the north the 
knowledge of the antique, and somewhat of the skill in design of 
Donatello and Mantegna, and before tiie boy Titian left Oadore, 
Giovanni Bellini was well able to paint the Oriental xiohness of Vene- 
tian costume, architecture, and Isndscapei, at jgost in conditions of 
fair weather and repose. The Flemish practice “ of mixing varnish 
mediums with pigments” hod been mastered, andyoimg artists fion/, 
the hill country were bringing their knowledge and love of a region 
seldom seen except under broken lights and the shadow of storms. 
Titian, it is probable, did not remain long imder Zucaato, though he 
always was on good terms with his sons, the mosaistes, and was able, 
many years afterwards, to do them a service. He probably became the 
pupil of Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, and he certainly was much 
influenced by the style of Palma and of Giorgione, though, if we 
acc^t the dates usually given, he was older than one and of tiie 
some age as the other. Probably his chief business was to paint 
house-fronts, as of the Morosini palace, where there was a fresco 
of Hercules, said to bo one of his very earliest works. To paint a 
Hercules implies some knowledge of classical art, which Titian might 
have gained in tho house of Gentile Bdlini, whose collection con- 
tamed a bust of Plato and a statue of Venus by Praxiteles. Where 
history and tradition say nothing of his work or his adventures, his 
progress con only bo traced obscurely, by comparing the various 
pictures in which, “timid and cold at first, he soon warms to tjhe 
task before him.” Already his M^onnas display forms which he 
retained a quarter of a century later, and already he had painted a 
landscape from the border land between Venice and Oadore. ' A 
miraculous Christ from his hand was most profitable to the church* . 
of San Bocoo, as indeed the some sort of jacture was finlnd last year 
to pay when exhibited in Pall MalL The two maidens at a&untain, 
called “ Artless and Sated Love,” by Messrs. Crowe and. (^bvaka- 
sdle, but generally styled “Profane and Sacred Love,” is a perfectly 
delightful work of the early period. A girl gorgeously dressed, and 
beautiful in the style of Palma’s ladies,-— 

“ Sits with Lore upon a woodside well,” 

» 

or at least with an almost naked female figure, who holds in 
right hand a little censer burning away with a magical 
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the blue aud breathless air. A plttckod !^e and a Into lie beside 
the draped beauty, a little Cupid dips a wreath in the well water 
which flows into &e grass from a pipe in the antique marble of the 
flnintain; behind are rustic buildings and a tower, and plains sloping 
to the distant sea. The pieturo seems to represent the art of P^ma 
and Gfiorgione blended in that of Titian, and the scene has a fresh 
loyeliness and simplicity more delightful to some tastes than the rich- 
ness of the Pacchus and Ariadne, or the grandeur of the Peter 
Martyr. 

Some little time, it maybe guessed, for all is guess-work here, after 
the painting of the Maidens at the Fountain, a disaster befell tho 
German traders iug|Vcnice. The Foudaco di Tcdcschi, in wliich 
alone they were allowed to live and buy and sell, was burned down 
in 1305. By 1507 Giorgione and Titian wore probably busy at the 
frescoes which were to cover the outsides of the walls, and two years 
afterwards tho new Fondaco was finished, and the honest Germans, 
in their gratitude invited all the grandees of Venice to an enter- 
taimnent in which blind-folded men chased a greased {ug, than 
which they could conceive of no sport more appropriate and exhila- 
rating. The frescoes, with which the Tedcschi were charmed, have 
given rise to some controversy. Tho sea winds have destroyed 
them long ago, and Vasari had a low opinion of tho decorations as 
a whole. for one, was never able to fathom Giorgiono^s mean- 
ing, nor found any one that had fathomed it,^^ he wi’ites peevishly, 
leading one to suppose that the frescoes were in the rather obscure 
style of Teutonic allegory. Vasari could not imderstand why Judith 
should sit with ]Iolofcmc&" head at her feet, and wield a dra^n 
sword, while she talks to a German below.’’ He adds a story to the 
effect that some acquaintances of Giorgione mistook the fumade at 
which Titian worked for his, “and began, as friends, to rejoice with 
him, declaring that lie was acquitting himself' better on the side of 
the Merceria than he had done on that of the Grand Canal,’* which 
remark naturally vexed Giorgione, and put an end to his friendship 
with Titian. It is more pleasant to accept the btatement of another 
biographer, that Giorgione admitted the superiority of his friend, 
and was glad to have been able to share with him tho work of 
painting tho Fondaco ; 'while it is just {jossiblo to beUeyc that the 
Christ of tho Tribute-money is a portrait by Titian of Giorgione. 

* Evil times for artists and for Venice were now being prepared 
the ambition of Marimilian. Just ut the moment when the 
Fondaco was opened to German trade, Gennon arms wore forcing a 
way into Italy through the X)as6cs guarded by Cadore. In spite of 
the reproaches of Tiziano VeccUi and of the townspeople, tho Vene- 
tian captain of Cadore gave up his fort to^the Imperialist troops, 
people submitted; but the kinsfolk of Titian kept up a oor- 
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raspondence witli the republioan government, and guided the 
Venetian forces under Balviano in a sudden, and well^concerted 
attack on the G-erman position. The army of Maximilian was 
totally routed, the general, Strauss, was killed in single eombat by 
the Tuscan Banieri, the fugitives were pursued and dain by the 
Stradiot lancers, and the Emperor was glad to make truce for 
the time w^ Venice. The battle chiefly interests us by reason 
of its coni^tion with the career of Titian. Unlike his brother 
Francesco, ho felt no call to join the armies of Venice. But some 
five years later, in 1513, when Bembo was anxious that he should 
go to Borne to paint for Loo X., and when l^avagero would have 
had him to await the reversion of Bellini’s petition as painter-in- 
ohief at Venice, Titian asked the Signori for leave to illustrate the 
battle of Cadore in the Hall of Council. * 

I, Titian ofOsidoro, ha^ng studied painting from childhood upwards, and 
-desii’ous of fame rather thaji profit, wish to serve the Doge and Signori ;rather 
than his Highness the Popo^nd other Signori, who in past days, and even now, 
have urgently asked to employ me. 1 am, therefore, anxious, if it should 
appear feasible, to paint in the Hall of Council, beginning, if it pleaSe their 
sublimity, with tha canoaa of the hatUe on the side towards the Whibh is so 

diiUcult tW no one as yet has had courage to attempt it.*^ 

The *^no one” is an allusion to Giovanni Bellini,, yrho was still 
chief artist of the Republic, but whose failing strength waS unequal 
to a task of such magnitude. The pay that Titian asked was the 
first vacant broker’s patent for life in the German Fondaco— a 
sinecure then held by Giovanni Bellini. This proposal was accepted, 
much to the chagrin of Bellini, who had influence enough to annoy 
Titian in various ways, but not to oust him from the atelier at San 
Samuelc, where he got leave to establish himself, and where he 
made his finished sketch for the battle-piece. Before the close of 
1516 Titian entered into the enjoyment of his “broker’s patent,^* 
which was worth a hundred ducats a year, and involved the duty of 
painting the portrait of the Doge. But now that he had reached 
the height of his ambition, he foxmd that profitable. dealings with 
other Signori ” prevented him from finishing the battle-piece. In 
1518, 1522, and 1537, twcnty-foiir years after his. first offer, he was 
rebuked for his negligence. By the last date Pordenone had 
appeared as a rival, and so bitter was the hostility, that their Mends 
regretted perhaps the grants of ndbility whicli hod recently aUowod 
both painters to wear swords, and Settle their disputes like gentlemen 
of honour. Titian sought satisfaction ' in a more sensible way, and 
actually finished his battle-piece, the finest painting in the halL 
iN^ow of this work nothing remains but deScriptious ; a solitary 
engraving by Fontana and a sketch, both in the possession of Mr. 
Gilbert ; and, lastly, a copy at Florence. The first description, that ^ 
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Yasarii calls the picture ** !tlie Bout of Ohiaradadda : a crowd of sol- 
diers who fought under a terrible rain from heaven.” Sansovino the 
younger, who was sixteen years of age when the work was finished, 
styles it ^^The Battle of Spoleto in Fmbria,” and mentions the figure of 
^<a young girl creeping out of a hollow,” and the same figure is praised 
by Dolce and Bidolfi, the latter naming the piece, The Battle of 
Oadore.” Mr. Gilbert has no difficulty in showing that the land- 
scape surrounding the fight is that of Oadore, and that the Imperial 
eagle flaps on the flags of the beaten party in the engraving. In the 
drawing, believed by Mr. Gilbert to be a sketch by Titian himsdf, 
the flags are blank ; and in the engraving it is not, as he says, the 
lion of St. Mark, bj|Lt the three lions of the Comari, that wave over 
the spears of Venice. Again, if we look at Buigmairis illustrations 
of Maximilian’s own account of the battle of Cadore (in the book called 
'' Der Weiss Kunig ”), we find the real winged lion of St. Mark on the 
Venetian banner, and see the Stradiot spearmen, in their tall hats, 
pursuing the Germans through the defiles^ Thus we are naturally 
led tq th^ conclusion of Messrs. Crowe and CavalcaSellc, that Titian 
did indeed paint the fight at Cadore — ^thc scenery proves as much, and 
the historical incident of the death of the &ir German girl, shown in 
the engraving — ^but that he painted the victory under a thin 
disguise. He did not introduce the unmistakable Stradiotes; he 
put the cognisance, of the Comari, not of Venice, on the banners, and 
he dressed the Imperial forces in Boman armour. Thus he artfully 
enough plea^.the ^^gnori, did not annoy his Imperial patron, 
Charles VL, and %ttered the powerful Comari, while he left poor 
Dalviano, the teal victorious general, in obscurity. 

To finish the story of the buttle, it has been necessary to desert 
the even tenor of Titian’s life. He felt, like other artists, the stress 
of hard tunes while the League -of Camhrai lay heavily on Venice, 
apd leaving 1^ ffivourito town, his study of Giorgione, and his rivakv' 

> irith Diirer in n^uteness, he visited Padua, and worked in fresco^ 
for what pay he^cotdd get. Jlis accounts he kcjit, wtith less method 
than ona might' .expect, on the backs of loose drawings on grey 
paper, ^pd behind a sketch for the ** Omnia Yanitas ” is the record, 
Signor Mprio Zatto owes me >one hundred and thirty lire.” Titian 
had Uttle love^ of fi^esoo, little' practice in the art, and not a much 
. higher regiprd for Paduan taste than for that of the mountaineers in 
whose viUqge churches he now an^ then designed a Madonna. He 
xoust h&y^heen gla^ to return to Hs canvases md panels in Venice, 

' where he sojm began ^ attract the notice, and os Dr. Johnson w^ould 
have pdt it, to ” enj[<^ the caresses of the great.” There was a tem- 
«^c!hUT truce with Maximilian, at the moment of the painter’s return, 

I busmcis was no longer so very bad, and the Aldine club 
the artist in a rather haughty way. Venice was full of 
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sach scholars as Bembo^ Erasmus, Linacre, and Kavagero, who were 
too polished to talk in any other language than Greek. This must 
have made their conversation any thmg but an intellectual pleasure 
to Titian, who was more fortunate in the patronage of Alfonso of 
Ferrara. This prince was very busily engaged in decorating the 
castle which contained on one side the ** alabaster chambers/’ and 
on the othen the dungeons in which he shut up his inconvenient 
brothers. Li 1516 the painter paid his first visit to Ferrara, and 
was lodged with two assistants in the palace, receiving rations of 
salad, salt meat, oil, chestnuts, oranges, tallow candles, cheese, and 
five measures of wine. The fare is lenten, and a potentate so 
luxurious might have furnished the artist with candles of a more 
costly material than taUoW. Titian wrote, on February 19, 1617, that 
“he had given himself body and soul to your excellency,” and, 
indeed, shows that subservience in style and fall-down-deadness of 
demeanour which often mark a Bepublican in presence of a man 
of rank and title. Baffiielle and Michelangelo did not write thus, 
but it must be noted that, though Titian gave fair words, li& often 
infuriated Alfonso by working precisely at the pace which suited 
himself. He was ready to kiss the feet and hands of kings, but he 
did not hurry himself to please them, and no one was ever more 
pertinacious in demanding his pay. 

It is a curious trait in his character that he considered Alfonso’s 
instructions about some design “so pretty and ingenious as to 
require no improvement of any kind ; and the more I thought over 
it, the more I became convinced that the greatness of art among the 
ancients was due to the assistance they received from great princes 
content to leave to the painters the* credit and renown derived from 
their own ingenuity in bespeaking pictures.” He was always ready 
to paint just what was wnuted, a'*Story of Christ in [the Ghirden, 
or a Fable of Jupiter and Europa, a .Grieving Madonna, or a Day 
of Judgment, for Charles Y. in later years, or a Danae or Adonis 
for Philip II., a man of pleasure. He will take his winged Cupids 
from their pastimes of throwing apples and shooting arrows in 
Alfonso’s Worship of Venus, to make them angels who welcome 
the Virgin, in tho Assumption, or who beckon to the soul of the 
wounded Peter Martyr. Dionysus and St. Jerome come alike to 
him, for in every subject he finds or gives what he really cares for, 
tho glory of life, the pride of the eye, rich colours, fair raiment, 
skies and far-off mountafhs,' woods, and the wealth of flowers. So, 
though one thinks for a moment of the “forth-right ' craftsman’s 
hand,” the word “ low-pulsed ” cannot be added, as in the case of 
Mr. Browning’s Andrea del Sarto. The world and the fulness 
thereof is Titian’s kingdom, and he enters into it as well by one gate 
as by another; for devotion or dissipation, saintliness, and sensualism 
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aw 1 $ tra&sfiguwd in hia work for his own oalm {deasorei and ftr 
tiUit of all generations that come after hinoi. The poetry of his natme 
6iir two authors ohseirei in treating of his relations with 
Ariosto at the court of Ferrara — '^the poetry of his nature is 
proved by every line of his landscapes, by every detail in an allegory 
liVft that of Sated Love. But he kept his poetry in its proper 
place, like Shakspere, and, in his dealings with men, always proved 
himself to be an adroit and vigilant man of business, and a friend 
not too &stidious, and with no nonsense about him. At this very 
period, when he was illustrating for Alfonso the line—* 

<< Chi boit et ne reboit no 9ai8 qai boir eoit,” 

by a painting of Ariadne most onpoetically overcome by the boon of 
IMonysus, he had just accomplished those two of his works which 
are most charged with sentiment, the Madonna and St. Catherine, 
and the Noli me Tangcre. In the rendering of a woman’s 
pasrimi for children, and a woman’s tender awe at the sight of the 
l)elov6d dead, risen and restored beyond all hope, no master has 
equalled the attitude of St. Catherine as she fondles the Infant, 
and the action of the Magdalene trailing herself like a woimded 
tiring to the feet of the Christ. The Assumption, also a work of 
this date, is more famous, and more clever perhaps, but not equal 
to these treasures of ours in emotional power. One needs to 
remember the delicate and sacred thoughts in which Titian must 
have lived, while painting the Magdalene, to feel the force of con- 
trast in his conduct when he is ready to sell to Alfonso a work 
already ^bought at a lower price by another customer. But the 
{Hrince repented of the shabby transaction : — We have thought over 
the matto of the St. Sebastian, and resolved that we shall not do 
this injury to the Beverend the Legate.” Titian had to produce 
some other work for Alfonso, and in 1523 visited Ferrara with the 
then half-^nished Bacchus and Ariadne, in illustration of 
Catullus, which is now in tho National Gallery. At Ferrara he 
found ^^the iris, the wild rose, and columbine, which so exquisitely 
adorn the very edge of the ground on which the Satyrs tread,” 
flowers that Titian might possibly have studied in the garden of his 
later home in the suburb called Bin, but certainly not near his 
aielier in San Samuele. In this same year he found a new patron 
in Gonzaga, !&Iarquis of Mantua, and painted for him that admirable 
Bntombment, now^^ the Louvre, in which Messrs. , Crowe and 
Oavalqaselle recognise a lingering trace of the influence of Palma, 
«i]i moul d ing of &ce and limbs, in shallow depressions of stuff in 
jhapeiy^ and in contrasts that bring before us varieties of weather- 
beaten fledh in males, and pearly skin in women.” At this time, 
too, he woriced in the palace of the Doges, and, with his keen eye 



for a job, seonred the qtpointoeat of bia fittur, wbo .imurt hava 
been at leasi aeveniy, to a place as impeotor niiiea; 

Here, befoie eateziog on a neir period in bis sioiy, it may be well 
to quote Pabna Giorine’s description of Titian’s tee^nigue 

Titian^” ho says, prepared his pictures ^th a solid stratum of pigment, 
which sezred as a bed or fundament upon which to return frequently. Some ^ 
these prepar^ons were made with resolute strokes of a brmsh heaTily laden 
with colour, Ine half tints struck in with pure red earth, the li^ts with white, 
modelled info relief by touches of the same brush, dipped into red, black, 
and yellow. In this way he would giyo the promise of a figure in four strokes. 
Alter laying this foundation he would turn the picture to the wall, and leaye 
it tliAf^ perhaps for months, turning it round again after a time to look at it 
carefully, and scan the parts as he would the face of his greatest enemy. If at 
this time any poitioii of it should appear to him to haye been defrctiye, he 
would set to work to ccmct it, applying remedies as a surgeon might aj^y 
them, cutting off excrescences hero, superabundant flesh there, redrescong an 
arm, adjusting or setting a limb, regardless of the pain which it might cause. 
In this way he would reduce the whole to a certain symmetry, put it aside, 
and return again a third or more times, till the first quintessence had been ooyered 
oyer with its padding of flesh. It was contrary to his habit to finish at one 
painting, and he used to say that a poet who impxoyises cannot hope 4o form 
pure yerse. But of * condiments,’ in the shape of last toujohes, he was particu- 
larly fond. Now and then he would model the light into half tint with a rub 
of his finger ; or with a touch of his thumb ho would dab a spot of dark 
pigment into some comer to strengthen it, or throw in a reddish stroke— a tear 
of blood, so to speak — ^to break the parts superficially. In fact, when finishing, 
he painted mu<^ more with his fingers than with his brudi*” 

Two influences, and one of tliem at least most friendly and 
favourable to all sorts of canny or mean transactions, now enter 
into the life of Titian — ^his marriage and his frienddup with 
Aretino, a scamp who sffllied the very name of his natiye town, 
being one of those pests of literature whom we have always with us. 
The bastard son of no one knows who, he saw the light in a hospital 
at Arezzo, and received just enough education to qualify him 
for the trade practised by persons .who reveal or conceal private 
scandals for rewards in power or pay. Aretino’s good looks and his 
impudence made him friends at Borne, where he went with CShigi, 
the banker, and whence, after a prosperous career under Leo X, he 
was expelled by the sensitive virtue of Clement YIL In 1624 he 
became the bosom friend of Giovanni de’ Medici^ and in his service 
learned more of the secrets which were his stock in trade. After 
Giovanni’s death he went to Yenice, with letters to Ghritti, the Doge 
friendly to Titian, and his acquaintance soon became, as Yasaii says, 
useful and honourable ” to the painter. Titiaa'painted thishonoor- 
able person, and sent the portrait to the Marquis Gonzaga at Mantua, 
knowing that Gonzaga was fond of so faithful a servant, because of 
his many virtues.” Aretino puffed the artist in the sonnets wlddlL 
represffited the appreciative criticism of the time, he introduced 
him to princes, got sketohes and praise in return, and managed 
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u wryiUastrioTiB clique of men of taste and pleasure. While he waa 
eiiterbig on this fnendship, a perilous one^ fbr Aretino ^ad means of 
jfonnin^ a shrewd guess as to when any noble of high rank was to be 
stabbed or poisoned, Titian also found time to many a wife, of 
whom scarcely anything is known. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcasello 
with great probability attribute the sentiment in that beautiful 
domestic picture of the Madonna del Coniglio to the spectacle of 
these charming but minute passages which seldom meet any but a 
&ther’s eye.” The Bambino of the picture must have been Fom- 
ponio, whom the painter spoiled, by securing for him an indolent 
■ l^e in the fruits of benefices, which were more often promised 
than given, but which were always being expected. The |ecklc8s 
laziness and profligacy of Fomponio in later life, made oven Aretino 
preach sermons which he did not enforce by example. Indeed, it 
is well to notice how the Infamous one was improved, as it seems, 
by the friend^ip of Titian. Mr. Gilbert has noticed that his letters 
to the painter contain none of the foul jests which were part of his 
stock in business. In more subtle ways he no doubt encouraged the 
painter to be indifferent to modesty in his courtship of the great. 
Thus there is a notable contrast between Titian and the great artist, 
Michelangelo, who now crossed his path. Buonarotti was in 
Yenice in 1529, and the influence of his example may be seen in 
the shadows that remain of the great picture of Fetor Martyr, 
painted by Titian after a competition with Fordenonc. '^B[e took 
from Buonarotti a startling display of momentary action and muscular 
strength,” qualities which may be recognised even by a tiro in the 
sketch in the British Museum, photographed in Mr. Comyns Carr’s 
beautiful new volume. But Titian’s life at this time was far other 
than that of the Florentine. Charles Y., when at the Conference of 
Bologna in 1530, had with him a secretary named Covos, whom 
all the princelings of Northern Italy sought to please. Now Count 
Fepoli’s wife had a pretty waiting-maid, Cornelia, to whom CovosT 
in his hours of ease did much incline. Observing this soft passion, 
the Marquis of Mantua sent Titian to paint the girl, who happened 
unluckily not to be looking very lovely at the moment. In work 
like this, and in designing naked women, the Yenctian was busy, 
while Michelangelo was defending Florence in the death struggle 
of her freedom. At this time Titian had a domestic misfortune, his 
wife died in the feverish heats of the summer, and he, pining in the 
eultry air, and vex0, jio doubt, with his old home, moved his 
family end his goods to the house in the northern suburb, with the 
frunous, garden and the view of Antclao. 

The next great event after the change of house was Titian’s 
acquaintance, with Charles V. Frederico Oonzaga tried to bring the 
artkit and the Emperor together in November, 1532, inviting the 
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. paiater to Mantua, and asking him, withal, to bring some fresh fish 
with him. But Titian declined, and preferred to use Aretino’s intro- 
duction, and follow the court to Bologna. The Emperor was immor- 
talised in 1532-1533, in company, as the Whitehall inventory says, 
with a big white Irish dog.^* Jn 1533 the gratified Eaiser sent 
the master. a letter-patent from Barcelona, comparing him to Apelles; 
and to no jbther artist did Charles intend to sit, for the term of his 
natural lim. He also created Titian “ a count of the Lateran palace, 
of the Aulic Council, and of the Consistory, with the title of Count 
Palatine, and all the advantages attached to those dignities. He 
acquired the faculty of appointing notaries and ordinary judges, and 
the pdWer to legitimatise the illegitimate ofispring of persons beneath 
the rank of prince, count, or baron.^* In addition to these almost 
miraculous powers, Titian was made a Knight of the Golden Spur, 
might wear a sword — useful in case of an encounter with Pordenone 
— and was paid a thousand golden scudi, which he invested in land. 
Now Titian was somebody, when he went to Cadore with his sword 
and medals, and ho could do a service to a cousin, who had a taste 
for the life of a notary or ordinary judge ; and he could even afford 
to lend money to his native township, or to get a captain of the 
castle dismissed for contriving monopolies in the simple fashion 
recommended by Aristotle. Titian was now, and for the rest of 
his days remained, a confirmed court painter, a man of business 
nnd of cheerful life, without ceasing to be a man of genius. But 
his genius was well in hand, and was allowed no vagaries. Life 
was full of seriousness to him, because he could not keep up with 
his orders, and turn out as many pictures as were demanded, even 
with the aid of the cas}' style which is not acquired with ease. 

Aretino boasted in a letter to Paul Manutius that Titian could throw 
off a likeness as quickly as another could scratch the ornament on -a 
chest.^’ But then there were so many likenesses which must be thrown 
off. Alfonso d’Esto had died in the early autumn of 1534, and so 
had Clement VII. ; but Paul III., of the house of Famese, succeeded 
to the pontificate, and Paul soon required Titian’s presence at Rome. 
Aretino had tried to bring this visit to pass, but Aretino was in an 
unlucky vein, and suffered a good deal from the ungrateful Franco 
of Benevento. Franco wrote one of the sonnets, so strangely admired 
at the time, in which he praised Titian for having concentrated in 
the portrait of Aretino all the ^me of the age 

“Nello spacio d’un piccolo quadretto 
Tutta rinfamia della nostra etate.” 

But life was endurable, in spite of Franco, who, after all, was 
answered in full measure, pressed down and running over, l^the 
indomitable Aretino. It would be pleasant to quote Pziaoianieae*a de* 
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sapper mth the artist and the satirist and tl^ lealptor 
in Titian’s garden, where the large tree, painted in the* 
^^¥rter Martyr,” whispered above the guests, and the sea in the 
sunset was musical with songs from the many gondolas, and the 
voioeB of singing women. But Mr. Gilbert h^ already reproduced 
tlus passage, and, in justice to Aretino, it is proper to give that 
seipmt’s Aetch of a sunset in Venice. He is writing to Titian, then 
perhaps in Cadore, and his letter is thus freely paraphrased by our 
two authors : — 

**HaTiiig dined, contrary to my habit, alone,' or rather in company of the 
quartan fever,^ which robs me of all taste for the good things of' the* table, I 
looked out of my window, and watched the countless passing boats, and 
amongst them the gondolas manned by famous oarsmen, racing with each other 
on the G^and Canal. I saw the crowd that thronged the bridge of Bialto and 
the BiTO to witness the race, and as it slowly dispersed 1 glanced at a sky 
which sinoe the days of the Creation was noTor more splendidly graced with 
light and shadows. The air was such as an artist would like to depict, who 

grieved that he was not Titian The clouds above the roof merged into a 

distance of smoky grey, the nearest blazing like sun, more distant ones glowing 
as molten lead, di^lving at last into horizontal streaks, now greenish blue, 
now bluish green, catting the palaces as they cut them in the landscapes of 
Yecelli. And as I watched the scene I exclaimed more than once, * 0 Titian, 
where art thon, and why not here to realise this scene ? ’ 

** He maketh His sun to riso on the evil and on the good.’* 

Aretino had tried, as we have seen, to get an invitation to Rome 
for Titian, hut for the time without success. Other good fortune came 
in his way : in 1541 Charles Y. gave him a ’pension on the treasury at 
Milan, and this pension was most valuable to the painter, supplying 
him for the rest of his life with occupation in his leisure hours. 
The Milanese authorities never paid, or when they did pay it was in 
tickets for rice, which Titian did not want. Most of his letters to 
the Emperor and to Philip II. deal with this unlucky pension, andt 
it is curious to note how Philip at first made marks in the margin 
of the epistles, but ended by being bored with the unwearied 
demands of the artist. His picture of Paul IH., painted in 1543, 
was a marvd, '^oombining the detail of a Fleming with the softness 
of Bellim, or the polish of Antonello, with breadth 'nf plane, 
freedom of touch, and transparence of shadow peculiarly his own ; ” 
but the j^rtrait of Paul III. did not obtain for Pomponio the looked- 
for benefice.' Hot s^d profit, so much as praise and princely hos- 
pifalify,*and the of the leaden seal,” which could not be 
accepted without robbing Sebastian, was to be got from the hands of 
the Pope, hi September, 1545, thirty years after his earliest mvi- 
tafibh, with an escort of seven riders, payment 

of his jouriaM company on the road, caresseef, honours, and 
preaeniB. I^was wdoomed by Bembo and the Pope, and Yatiud, 
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an admirable guide, led Him to the choioeBt antique and modem 
treasures of the city. At the of sixty-eight it may be imagined 

that he had little to learn. That plastic period was oyer in which, 
todc^ the influence of Rofl&dQe andrBuonarotti, he xnight have ceased 
to be himself, might have imitated, and been lost. But even now, in 
his great picture of Banae, he borrowed with grace and skill, from 
the attitud^ of the Bros of Praxiteles, in the replica in the Vatican, 
prbvix^ that he was still alive to fresh and worthy influences in 
his art. 

It may have been the misfortune of his friend Sansovino, whose 
new library fell in with ignominious ruin, that called Titian back to 
Venice in 1546. At all events, on his return he helped his friend, 
as old nearly as^ himself. He returned to his domestic life, and to 
painting in various attitudes his beautiful daughter Iiavinia. 
Though her marriage and dowry caused anxiety to an aged artist, 
whose pensions were not paid on quarter day with pleasing punc- 
tuality, still Lavinia and her brother, the industrious Orazio, consoled 
Titian for the misconduct of the pampered Pomponio. Looking at 
the old man’s life, ut in votiva tabella, one sees little except the 
ingratitude of this son to check his even prosperity and ruffle 
his placid content. Aretino sympathised with, him in this tribu- 
lation, and Titian no doubt condoled with his friend, who never 
secured the cardinal’s hat which he had good reason to expect 
from Paul III. The pontiff was not deceived by the work on tho 
Penitential Psalms, with which Aretino about this time edified a 
pious public. 

How there wl&sa great and universal demand for Titian’s paintings, 
scraps, and sketches, for it was known that he meant to visit the 
Emperor at Augsburg ; the way was long and hard, and the painter 
might never return from the cold north to Venice and the sun. It 
was natural to reckon thus, for Titian had reached the term of three 
score and ten when he set his face towards Augsburg. ** •With your 
license, padrono niio unico,** he wrote to Cardinal Famese, who 
wanted to detain him, shall go whither I am called, and retum- 
ing, with the grace of God, I shall serve you with all the strength 
of the tq]bnts which I got from my cradle.” Who among us now 
would undertake ^^an’s journey,” say MM. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
and visit Cened^ Trent, and Innspruck in winter P ” By reason 
of strength, in tru^, the master made the long, cold, and laborious 
ride, and set to work in Augsburg • so diligently, that he ex- 
hausted his colours, and in May he had to write to Aretino, 
asking that half a pound of lake might be sent by the first 
Imperial messenger. It was a gloomy court which he painted ; 
Chiles V., ^‘ihe ghost of a Kaiser,” as the PrqjpstantB called 
him, who would sit alone when at dinner, and eaf enormoudj.; 
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Ferdinand, the Emperor’s brother, an even less lovely man to look 
upon ; John Frederick, a mournful captive and student of the psalms, 
whose bloated frame grew more unwieldy in the constrained absence 
of his blaqjk armour and in his lack of exercise. Another painter 
was at Augsburg, Cranach, a Jriend of John Frederick, not of 
Charles. Cranach, who had painted the Kaiser as a child, was 
asked by him what he was like in those days. “ Your majesty,” 
said Cxanach, was eight years old when the Emperor Maximilian 
took you by the hand and received the homage of the Belgian States, 
There was a teacher with you, who, seeing your restlessness, told 
me that iron or steel would attract your particular attention. I 
asked him to place a spear against a wall, so that the point should* 
be turned towards you, and your majesty’s eye remained fixed on , 
that point till I had done the picture.” Cranach designed '‘the 
Cunierfet of Thucia, the painter of Venice,” at the time when 
Titian was busy with that too-successful portrait of Philip II., 
which won the maiden heart of Mary Tudor. Whether or not the 
queen " cut it out of the frame and threw it down,” as in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s stage direction, in 1*554 it was faithfully returned to Mary of 
Hungary. It is a strange link between the healthy and happy age 
of the painter who has given so much of the purest pleasure, and 
the bitter and blighted late youth of her who was so miserable, and 
a cause of so much misery. 

In August, 1551, a more propitious season to travel in than the 
winter weather in which he rode to Augsburg, Titian returned to 
Venice. No less than twentv-five vears of life and work were still 

» V • 

before him, and now he actually painted a landscape^ which claimed 
to be nothing more than a landscape. It was a new departure, and 
had he been encouraged by patronage, Titian w'ould have worked 
this fresh and rich vein. But the demand was all for Magdalcnes 
and St. Johns, Danaes and Calistos, and Titian went on sui^plying^ 
these, and enjoying a luxurious life with his friends. Ilis peaceful 
pleasure was saddened, when the hearts of kings were lightened, 
by Aretino’s death. " The brute,” as Antonio Bola styled him, died 
after a fall from his chair, caused by a violent explosion of laughter 
at a joke of his favourite sort. Titian was sorry, no doubt, and his 
biographers regret the cessation of Aretino’s letters, but the satirist 
had enjoyed more than his share of meat and mirth and wine. Old 
Sansovino, too, whoso wonderful digestion enabled him to eat six 
cucumbers and half stoelon at one meal, did ^ot Jong survive the 
satirist. It would be some consolation to Titian, that when Charles Y« 
also esoqped from his gloomy and premature old age in 1558, his 
sucoessor made great efforts to secure the payment of the former’s 
pensions. T&tian^s letters at this time are full of his grievances, 
makes an honest penny by selling tad valuing curiosities, and a 
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dishonest gain by a fraudulent return of income, hut the pensbn is 
always in his mind. The laborious Philip, with that attrition to 
business which made him annotate his envoy’s statement of the price 
of rhubarb, gave ear, as we have said already, to tho^old man’s 
complaints. Titian continued to send his latest pictures to Philip, 
though they were received witlmut thanks. After the battle of' 
Lepanto, th^ "event” almost as "untoward” as Navarino in the. 
eyes of the Turcophile, Titian did not attempt the commemorative , 
design. Tintoretto succeeded to a broker’s patent, as Titian had 
succeeded to that of Bdlini. But it appears that even in his ninety- 
sixth year Titian would have painted a new battle-piece for the 
Signori, had he not been busy with a similar work: for Philip of 
Spain. He hod a new royal patron in Henri III., who visited him, 
in 1674, on his way from Poland to France. In 1576 he was still 
writing that he expected further fruits of favour from Philip’s royal 
benevolence. But the plague was at the door, and Titian was too 
dilatory in fleeing to the hill countr}'. The painter made his last 
bargain with the Franciscans for a grave in the chapel "del 
Crocifisso.” The bargain ended in a wrangle, but Titian gained his 
point after all, and dying on August 27, 1576, was buried in the 
place of his desire with great honour, even in that terror-stricken 
time of pestilence. His son Orazio did not long survive him, and 
thieves broke in and stole the priceless gems of the old man’s 
collection. 

Titian’s life strikes one as having possessed all the fulness that 
the poet in Empedocks on fitna assigns to human existence in itsdf, 
without thought of a possible future. 

“ Ts it a little thing 
To have enjoyed the sun, 

To have lived light in the q)ring, 

To have loved, to have thoaght, to have done ; 

To havo helped friends and boat down baffling foes ?’’ 

All this Titian enjoyed for a full century, and because he did 
enjoy all this, needy without the sorrows and trouble of -IHohel- 
angelo and Leonardo, he was the more perfect artist, and perhaps 
the less perfect man. < In his days he had good things, end th^ tro 
often evil things, and therefore they touch our hearts with a Veen, 
&r-ofE affection which Titian does not awaken. 


A. liAno. 
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Thb life of a great writer/* says Armani Oarrd in Lin JSmi sur la 
Vie et lea Merits de P. L. Cimrier, is the best commentary on his 
'writings /* and the maxim has now become, even if it were not so 
in Oax^^s day, a respectable commonplace. Like othmr respectable 
commonplaGes, it contains a certain amount of truth, and also a 
certain amount of falsehood. It generally happens, that is, that 
the knowledge of what a man 'was and did will throw some light of 
interpretation upon what he wrote ; but it is no less common to find 
his character and actions suggesting, in regard to his literary work, 
at least as many questions as they help to answer. And this is very 
emjdiatically the case with the subject of Armand Carrel’s essay; 
for if In some of the personal characteristics of Paul Louis Courier—^ 
in his audacity, his combativeness, his originality, his prowess as a 
gdod hater — ^we can trace some of the characteristics of the most 
consummate of political pamphleteers, we are certainly not prepared 
fer perfection of Uterary art, and for that yery kind of perfection 
which we most naturally associate with a perfect balance of the 
iacultifiB, by studying the life of the most wayward and 
whimsical of human beings. That there are other instances of this 
anomaly— other examples of this strange contrast between tbe 
repose of tbe art and the unrest of the life — ^we of course know. 
Walter Savage Landor supplies* such an instance ; but then no one 
wofild think of saying that the life of Walter Savage Landor is 
the best commentary upon his works. 

One point of similarity, however, between the man and the writer 
is in this instance obvious enough. Paul Louis Courier had^ 
remarkably original style, and he was an absolutely unique cha- 
racter — ^unique even in that troubled period of French history when 
hnnum nature itself seemed to have caught some of the strangeness 
and wildness of passing events. We should suppose that, among the 
many thousands of Frenchmen who were serving in the army under 
the Directory and Consulate, it would have been as hopeless to 
attempt to find another young soldier of Courier’s tastes and conduct 
as it would have been in later years to have tried to find an equal 
master of the lighft^ weapons of political controversy. Paul Louis 
Courier was bom at Paris in 1772, of good middle-class parentage. 
Sjs fisther, a wealthy bourgeois and a Tnan of intriligenoe and 
cultivalion^ W{Ui oompelied to quit the capital while Paul Louis 
was yet a child. A certain duke, to whom he had lent money, sus- 
pected, or convenimtly pretend^ to suspect, of m, intrigue 
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with Us dncliess ; a&d^ according to tliat cluTalrous practice of the 
French nobility to which Yoliaire had fallen a Tictimi he set on his 
<< people'* to attack the suspected seducer, who narrowly escaped 
with his life. The aBSair made considerable noise in Paris, and the 
elder Courier thought it prudent to retire into the provinces. Se 
took up his alK)de in Touraine, and devoted himself to the education 
of his son, to whom he at least succeeded in imparting his love of 
letters and his hatred of the noblesse. At fifteen Paul Louis was 
sent to Paris to complete his education at the College de France ; 
and there, a biographer tells us, he showed a ' remarkable quickness 
in the comprehension of mathematics, and us remarkably little 
inclination to study them. Hla tastes lay, and were through life 
to lie, in quite another direction ; and he was already fore^adowing 
the young soldier who was to put the opportunities of foreign 
service to so singular a use as a student of classic literature and 
antiquities. Even in those early days he would, as he says, have 
given all the problems of Euclid for a single page of Isocrates." 
But events were preparing which were to force other studies upon 
him for a time. The first mutterings of the approaching storm were 
to be heard while Courier was still a student at Paris. He was an 
eye-witness of the popular uprising of the 14th of July, 1789 ; and 
when, in 1791, the life-struggle of the Eevolution was becoming 
imminent, his father resolved, like a good patriot, to make a soldier 
of him. Toung Courier was transferred from the College de France 
to the School of Artillery at Chalons, whence, after a fiirther course 
of instruction from his old tnathematical professor, Labbey, who had 
preceded him thither, he passed in due course into the artillery, and 
went to join the army of the frontier at Thionville. ^ 

From that date until the year 1809, when he bade final adieu to 
military service. Courier’s career as a, soldier was the most extra- 
ordinary that ever escaped an untimely end at the hands of a court- 
martial. There was scarcely any military sin, except cowardice in 
the field, of which he was not at one time or other guilty. He was 
indifferent to his duties, insubordinate to his superior officers, and 
contemptuous of the most elementary regulations of military life. He 
was twice a deserter, virtual or actual, and once grossly insulted 
General Berthier. On one occasion he quarrdled with his cm- 
mandant, and distributed among the regiment twenty copies of a 
biting letter addressed to that officer. On another occasion he was 
guilty of a most audacious neglect of a military order. It is a 
marvel, indeed, how he escaped being cashiered or undergoing a 
worsssfiite. Cowardice, as has been said, was the only military 
offence with which Courier cannot be justly charged; but his 
courage was of such a character as to be of the least possiUe serviois 
to his country. When actually brought &ce to face with dangei^ 
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lie dieplayed a remarkable coolness and intrepidity ; but be would 
neyer bare gone out of bis way to seek it — ^unless perhaps tbe risk 
looked likely to be rewarded by an addition to bis own or tbe world’s 
knowledge of Greek. He would have been tbe last man, no doubt, 
to volunteer for a forlorn bope ; but be would not have hesitated to 
face tbe Oaliph Omar, with bis whole army of fanatics at bis back, to 
isave tbe library of Alexandria from destruction. Inasmuch, bow- 
* ever, as no service of this last unusual kind presented itself, Courier 
remained tbe most complete military fainiant that ever lived ; and 
it would have been but scant consolation to tbe authorities to reflect 
upon the fact, if they knew it, that while be was thus comporting 
himself as a soldier, be was attaining a quite remarkable mastery 
over tbe Greek language, and in general gratifying bis love for the 
intellectual and material monuments of classical antiquity. 

In 1796, while serving before Mayence, he received news of bis 
father’s death, and, dispensing with the formality of obtaining leave 
of absence, he immediately set off for Touraine to console his mother 
in her bereavement. Tbe filial piety of the act was hardly likely to 
excuse tbe breach of military duty in the view of the authorities ; 
but they would doubtless have been still more dissatisfied bad they 
known that, for some months afterwards, while Courier was being 
** wanted ” as a deserter, he was calmly translating the Pro Ligario 
in a country retreat near Alby. This escapade might, one would 
have imagined, have cost any man his commission ; but Courier’s 
friends contrived, it is said, to arrange matters in some mysterious 
manner, and in due, or rather in undue, time, he returned to bis 
military duties. 

tfn the year 1798 he was ordered to Rome, just then evacuated by 
the Neapolitan troops, and the opportunities that Italy afforded 
for the pursuit of his favourite studies were so attractive to him, 
that he sought every occasion to return thither, and spent ibgre 
more than half of the remaining years of his military life. He was 
a soldier of so uncommon a type, that he would have preferred the 
dullest garrison duty in a town possessing a good library to the most 
glorious of campaigns, which would have separated him from his 
books; He selected his station for service with an eye to nothing 
but its proximity to l^e classic i^ts which he desired to visit, and 
joined his regiment whenever possible (which does not mean when- 
ever permissible) by a route which would enable him to pay a visit 
to the greatest niiiiber of such places on his way. At Rome, in 
1798| hm deepest sentiments of reverence were outraged by the wanton 
ypadalism * of the French soldiery, and, writing to his friend 
CSbl^add, he warned him that those who wished to see llome must 
make haste to visit it before all its monuments and works of art 
were destroyed. With the exception of a short absence u{>on the 
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expedition to reduce Civita Yeccliia, lie remained at Home till its 
evacuation by the French in 1799. Here his characteristic indiffer- 
ence to danger^ whenever his beloved studies were concerned, was 
curiously illustrated. He hod the courage, or rather the foolhardi- 
ness, to pay a farewell visit to the library of the Vatican in uniform, 
and to remain there until all the troops had withdrawn, and he was 
left a solitaryyFrench soldier in the midst of a population infuriate 
against the mvadcrs. Emerging after nightfall, he was recognised ^ 
by the light of a lamp burning in front of a Madonna. The cry of 
nn giacohhino ! was raised, a shot was fired at him which killed a 
woman at his side, and Courier had to take refuge in the house of 
his friend Signor Chiaramonti, who smuggled him off the next day 
to Civita Vecchia, where he embarked for France. 

Here he remained for the next four years, occupied in the same 
pursuits as before. In 1800 he made the acquaintance of the 
learned Grecist Clavier, whose daughter he was afterwards to marry ; 
later he published, in the Magasia Encychpedique^ a paper on the 
Athenseus of Schweighauser, in which ho is stfid to have successfully 
interpreted some obscure passages in the author that had defied 
the erudition of Casaubon. In 1803 he published his Ehge (VHilene, 
a translation, or rather a free imitation, of the discourse of Isocrates 
under that title. In October of the same year, through the influence 
(whi6h must indeed have been great for such a purpose) of his old 
schoolfellows Duroc and Marmont, he obtained promotion to the 
rank of chef dCcscadron^ but was ordered to join his troop at once at 
Piacenza. Proceeding in his usual leisurely fashion, he arrived 
there in April, 1804, to hftar immediately on his arrival — ^he, the 
frondeur by temperament, who had hated equally the monarchy ^d 
the Jacobin excesses of the republic, the man who always found 
himself in opposition to the ruling riginie — of Napoleon^s assump- 
tion of the imperial title. The story of the “ Emperor-making,” — 
the voting of the address by Courier and his brother officers, has 
been told by him in an inimitable letter to a private corre- 
spondent: — 

« This morning D*Anthouard (thoir colonel), assembled us, and told us the 
business on fiand in a straightforward way, without preamble or peroration. 

* An Emperor, or a republic,’ said he, * which do you prefer who should 
say, ‘ Which will you have, roast or boiled ? ’ His spS^ch concluded, we sat in 
a circle looking at each other. * Well, gentlemen, what say you P ’ Not a word. 
Nobody opened his lips. This lasted a quarter of an hour or more, and was 
becoming embarrassing for Anthouard and all of us, when Maire, a young 
lieutenant whom you may have met, rose and said^ * Well, if he wishes to be 
Emperor, let him ; but if you ask my opimon of ^e business, I see no good 
about it.’ 'Explain yourself,’ said the Colonel; 'do you wish it, or do you 
not P ’ ‘I don’t wish it,’ replied Maire. ‘ Very well then,' said the Colonel. 
Bsnewed silence ; and we again surveyed each other like men who had met for 
the first time. We diould have been there at this monynt if I had not taken 
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iq^fteiradL * GteU^men/ said I * it appears to xne« imdsroomotioii, that this 
i8JiBllA«t^sn& Zhe nation dosixes an Emperor; is it for ns to disonss the 
awltef * 'Wna reasoning ap pe ar ed so eogent» so lucid; and so much to the 
point that---Jirall, learned tiseineatmgirith iiie» Never did orator addeve so 
ecnni^ete a tritunph. We rose, sign^ ^ address, and irent off to play 
billiards. Maire said to me, *Ma foi, commandant, you speak like CSoero ; 
but tell mo, why were you so anxious for Bonaparte to be Emperor P* * To 
get the business done, and have our game at billiards,* I re]^ed. *Weieweto 
stay there all day P And if you come to that, why did ytni wish him not to be 
Emperor?* *I don't know,* he replied, *but I had ikought him mads for 
better things.* ” 

Courier too, it seems, bod thought him mado for better things ; 
and gladly turning away from this great captain who had aspired to 
descend’’ to the rank of Emperor, he applied for service in the 
kingdom of Naples, under Marshal Gouvion fit. Cyr, and joined his 
regiment, taking the library of Parma on his way. In Italy he 
remained for the next four years, exchanging, in order to do so, 
from St. Oyr’s corj)8 d*arm^e, which was ordered home in 1805, to 
that of Ite^er, which replaced it, and whom he followed through 
his Calabrian guerrill»campaign with even less liking than usual for 
his work. In the middle of 1807 we find him studying Xenophon’s 
treatise on equitation, and, to enter more fully into the spirit of his 
author, riding Greek fashion — ^that is to say, on a bare-backed 
stirrupless steed — at full gallop through the streets of Naples. Then 
follows the quarrel with his colonel, of which mention has<^been 
made, and in consequence of which Courier received orders to trans- 
fer himself to Verona. To obey those orders, however, was natu- 
rally to bring himself within f each of the dangerous temptations of 
Borne and Florence. At the former city he stayed only a fortnight 
visiting some friends, but the library of the latter proved so attrac- 
tive that Courier did not reach Verona till January, 1808, to find 
himself put under arrest by order of the Minister of War, and his 
pay stopped. Towards the end of the same year he applied for leave 
of absent, which was refused him, and in the indignation natural 
to a ma t! who had been accustomed to tako leave of absence when he 
wanted it without asking for it, he resigned his commission and aban- 
doned his vilain mHier^ as ho called it — ^but not for ever. Ho was to 
finish his miHtaTy career by one crowning act of eccentrio inconsist- 
ency. The man who had been an unwilling soldier for eighteen 
years had no sooner ^tted the army than it occurred to him that at 
least onecampaignunderNapoleon in person was necessary to hishappi* 
ness. There was a diffic^ty in regaining a commission in the imperial 
army after once ha^^g been guilty of what was, to the Emperor, the 
mipiardanable sin of resigning it; but Courier contrived to attach 
Umself in aome irregular capacity to the staff of a general of artil- 
lery. He was present at the bloody day of Wagram, and lui4 
enough of war for^ever. Carried to Vienna in a state of inaensi- 
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he Bomst recovered rtrength to move than, taking advan^ 
tage (d the incomplete formalities of his re-entrj into tibe aniy, he 
quitted it without leave for Italy. 

Henceforward Oourier’s life was wholly Hterazy. His first enip 
ployment of his recovered liberiy was to betake himself to iElorence 
to examine the famous manuscript of Longus, in which he had been 
Ike first to ducover a passage wanting in all the printed editions; 
and whidi vw to give rise to the quarrel that first taught the world, 
and perhaps first taught Courier himself, his deadly mastery of the 
pen. While engaged in deciphering and translating the manuscript 
in the Laurentian library, and in the company of the incapable M. 
Furia, the librarian. Courier carelessly made use of a piece of paper 
wet with ink as a marker, and to his horror discovered that it htd 
left a large blot in the very midst of the sacred passage which was 
to fill the hiatua ralde deflendua of printed editions, obliterating 
several of its words. Acting on his first and undoubtedly soundest 
instinct, he immediately offered his own transcript to the library, 
but the offer was refused, on the ground that the copy could not 
adequately fill the place of the original. The next day, however, 
M. Furia had thought better of it, and asked for the transcript; 
but it was now Courier’s turn to refuse. He had, he says, ^^his 
reasons for doing so.” Upon this the storm broke out. M. Furia 
and* his party accused Courier of having purposely obliterated a 
portion of the original in order to make his own manuscript more 
valuable, or at any rate to prevent others from testing the discovery 
which he claimed to have made ; ancLCourier replied in the Letire d 
M. Remuard^ a Parisian bookseller wno had been present at the dis- 
covery of the manuscript. That epistle was a literary ^.masterpiece, 
the merits of which as a piece of mere writing are rather increased 
than diminished by the other circumstances of its production. It is 
written in an unworthily splenetic and cantankerous spirit, and by 
a man who was, ethically speaking, in the wrong — ^for there can be 
no question that Courier’s offer of his transcript ought to have been 
a continuing one, and that whatever were his mysterious reasons ” 
for withdrawing it, they could not morally justify him in withhold- 
ing the only reparation, however partial, of his earelessnesB, which 
it was in his power to make. But, right or wrong, he makes a 
terrible example of poor M. Furia, whose iuidignation against the 
suspected voleur de Grec had no root, his opponent alleg^ m any 
disinterested solicitude for learning. He was jealous of Courier 
because the latter had made a remarkable discovery which had 
altogether escaped M. Furia, although he had been engaged in a 
study of this very manuscript for six years. In pages bristling with 
caustic sentences, Courier ridicules the scholarly enthusiasm of the 
.Florentines and their librarian, **tiie successor of Bandini, a mannf 
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diatingoifliied ignorance/’ He had not aospecied^ he said, that thia 
manuENsript was the Palladium of Florence, hut he might have 
guessed that such objects were held sacred by the Florentines, since 
never touched them.” He regrets, for the sake of these 
learned persons, that he ever was embroiled in a quarrel with them, 
since, but for that quarrel, no one would have suspected how little 
they knew of their business, and the ignorance of these gentlemen” 
(here he discharges both barrels at once), “being exhibited only in 
Iheir writings, would have remained unknown to the world.” And 
so on, in a fashion which must have made M. Furia wish the manu- 
script of Longus at the bottom of the Amo. 

In 1812 Courier definitively quitted Italy for his native country, 
i^ere, upon his arrival, more suo, without a passport, he was arrested 
(it was the moment of General Malet’s conspiracy) and confined for 
four days in prison. He presented the prefect of police, by whose 
efforts he was liberated, with a copy of his Longus. He resided 
principally in Paris for the next two years, and in 1814 he married 
the daughter of his friend Clavier, then a young girl of eighteen. 
The insubordinate soldier was not, however, to settle down all at 
once into the well-drilled husband. Courier had been but a short 
time married before he set off on a tour to north-western France, 
and was about to embark thence for Portugal, when the existence of 
his wife was recalled to his mind, and he returned to her, to resign 
himself more or less tranquilly to his bondage. About this time, 
too, he began naturally enough to consider the question of “ ways 
and means ; ” and his marriage, therefore, as one among the causes 
which induced him to live upon his property in Touraine, becomes 
an important epoch in his liteiary life. For the famous signature 
of “ Paul Louis, vigneron de la Chavonniere ” is something more 
than a nom de phme ; it is, in some sense, the key to a career. It 
is well for French literature that Courier retired to Touraine in 1814, 
to cultivate his vines, to lop his woods, and to maintain one of those 
standing quarrels, which was a necessity of his nature, with the local 
authorities; and that the Bestoration came upon him while so 
engaged. It was thus that he became, by right of sympathy and 
personal intercourse, the spokesman of that class upon whom the 
blessings of the restored monarchy had descended in their most 
ealomitouB form. 

To realise what the Restoration meant for the French peasantry, 
we mtist realise all^hat was implied in that order of things which 
the Bourbons, so far as they dared, were attempting to re-establish. 
It was this class who had borne the heaviest burdens of the old 
t^gi&ie— burdens far heavier than those which even the bourgeoisie 
h^ found intolerable. For the peasantry the old regime had 
meant no mere inequality of civil rights, or insolence of privileged 
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dsaeeB, but life and liberty Held on sufferance and labour at tbe mil 
of another. The peasant was the Helot of a polity in which the 
bourgeois had been at worst but the Feiioecus. To the peasant, the 
fievolution had been “ holy by no hyperbole : it had had at any 
rate all the sanctity of a material redemption. It brought with it 
something more valuable than the carrUre ouverte aux talens which it 
brought to the bourgeois ; for the right to rise ” is not so valuable 
as the *'righy to live.” It was of the peasant and his recq>tion, in 
1789, of the news that the States-General had been summoned, that 
Mr. Carlyle says in a sternly pathetic passage : — “ The weary day- 
drudge has heard of it : the beggar with his crust moistened in 
tears. What! to us also has hope reached; down even to usP 
Hunger and hardship are not to be eternal P The bread we extorted 
from the rugged glebe, and with the toil of our sinews reaped, and 
ground, and kneaded into loaves, was not wholly for another then ; 
but we, also, shall eat of it and be filled.” These were the men to 
whom the Hevolution had given most, and these also were they 
who of all Frenchmen had least wavered in gratitude to their 
benefactress. Even the burdens of the Empire, which fell so heavily 
upon them, were borne with a patience that seemed inexhaustible, 
and which only a Napoleon could have exhausted. Wearied with 
war and decimated by the blood-tax, they yet acquiesced but 
languidly in a Restoration which was welcomed by the bourgeoisie 
with eagerness ; nor w'ould they, like the fickle citizens of Paris, 
have kissed the stirrup-irons of the invaders who came to bring 
back that '^one Frenchman the more.” They held aloof, glad, 
indeed, of their relief from the burdens of the Empire, but with no 
love for the restored Monarchy, and deeply suspicious of the men who 
had returned with it. Nor were their suspicions long in being 
realised. The Restoration was but a year old when Courier looked 
around him in Touraine, and was moved for the first time to political 
speech. In December, 1816, appeared the famous Petition aux Deux 
Chambres, and the effect >vhich this masterly fly-sheet — ^for in size it 
was no more — ^produced throughout the country decided its author’s 
career. Franco is, no doubt, the poorer by some elegant transla-* 
tions from the classics, but she is the richer by a collection of 
political pamphlets, which for poignancy of wit and ibr perfection 
of style are unsurpassed even in that country of brilliant epigram 
and polished prose. 

In Touraine, as throughout France, the royalist reaction was in 
^full force. The priests and the nobles were taking revenge for their 
long exile, and a petty White Terror of domiciliary visits, arrests, 
and imprisonments was the order of the day. At Lujrnes, one 
Fran 9 ois Fouquet, a peasant, had been sent to prison for a trifling 
act of disrespect to the Church (he had refused to take off his hat 
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to a flfiiliatal prooession) ; another, Gfeorges Haadair, had Buffered a 
13& ]^kialty for having spoken seditious words of the Govem- 
laeiijt. On another occasion, a posse of gendarmes had made a 
desomt Upon Luynes in the middle of the nighty and had arrested 
ten of its inhabitants, on more or less fnvolous suspicions of Bona- 
partism, and the only daughter of one of them, Pierre Aubert, had 
died during her fstlmr’s imprisonment, from the effects of the shock 
and distttes of his arrest. It was on behalf of these unfortunates 
and their town that Courier broke silence, adopting, even in this his 
'filM essayv that ndiveU tnUageom which was afterwards to be used 
with such dangerous effect in the Simple Discoxm : — 

“(Gentlemen,** be begins, am a Touroiner. I live at Luynes, on tbe 
right bank of the Loire, a town once considerable, but reduced by ihe revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes to a thousand inhabitants, and about to be reduced to 
none at all, ruiless you in your wisdom interpose. Most of you know little, 
I imagine, of what took place at Lu3mes some months ago. News from this 
distri^ makes little noise in Prance, and still less in Paris. I must, therefore, 
for the sake of clearness, go back a little to begin my story.” 

Then, in demurely simple fashion. Courier proceeds to tell the tale 
of Fouquet^s and Mauclair’s imprisonment, and to hint that these 
men were in reality punished, not for the causes alleged against them, 
but for being what the authorities were pleased to call maitvak eujets, 
or, in other words, people who for some reason or other had given 
them offence. To a bon sujet, on the other hand, much was forgiven. A 
man, well known in Luynes, who had ^^said in open market that ' he 
was keeping his wine to sell when Bonaparte returned,’ adding 
that ^he should not have to wait long,’ and other like follies,” had 
got off without any punishment tft all. You will be of opinion, no 
doubt, gentlemen, that he was really a man who neither kept nor 
sold his wine, but drank it. That was my opinion at the time ; but 
still he could scarcely have spoken moro ^loyally, and Mauclair 
was imprisoned for saying less.” But that is the way at Luynes. 


<< Are you on good terms with M. This or M. That ? Bon sujet then, and 
you will be let alone. But have you had a lawsuit with M. T’other, failed to 
bow to him, had words with his maid-servant, thrown a stone at his dog ? 
Then you are mauwttB Bujet, and therefore seditious. The law is brought to 
bear upon you, and rudely sometimes, as happened of late to ten of our most 
o^ily inhaintants. God-fearing and mayor-fearing men, fathers of families, 
vine-dressers, labourers, and artisans, the majority of them, with no complaint 


agamst tnem trom any one, good neighbours, kind friends, obbging to all, 
witibdut reproach in their business, their morals, their behaviour, but— ^mauvatt 


Than, after relating in detail tbe descent of tbe gendarmes upon 
these harmless folk, ^Courier gc|p on to point out, witb an admirable 
mixture of iroi^ and earnestness, the absurdity of looking for Bona- 
paztist conspizacieB inTouraine; ''not only the most peaceful, but 
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ihe only peaceful province o! France for the last five-and-itwenly 
years/’ 

Nay, where will you find, I will not say in France, but in all Europe, a 
nook of inhabited ear& whero through the whole of, that period there has been 
neither war nor proscriptions nor trouble of any kind f Yet we can say this 
of Touroine, which, exempt ddke firom civil diso^ and from foreign invasion, 
seemed reserved by heaven to be in a stormy period the sole asylum of peace* 
We knew by hsar^ of the'disasters of Lyons, the horrors of La YendSe, the 
human hecatombs of the high-priest of reason, and the calculated massacres 
of that genius who invented &e * grand’ st^^o in war&re, and the ’high’, 
system in police ; but wo heard only the sound of aU these ' scourges, calm m 
ihe midst of tumult, like those oases which are surrounded by the moving 
sands of the desert.” 

And for centuries past, from the days of Poictiers and Agincourt, it 
had been the same. 

” Well, in this province, from all time so calm and happy, there was no 
district more tranquil than that of Luynes. There we knew not what robbery, 
violence, and murder even meant; and the oldest natives of a country where 
men live to be very old, had seen neither provosts nor gendarmes before those 
who came last year to teach good conduct to Fouquet. Here we know not so 
much 08 the names of factions and parties. We cultivate our fields, and 
trouble ourselves about nothing else. The hatreds that ^e Bevolution has 
sown everywhere, have put forth no shoot with us. Among us it has had 
no victims and has made no fortunes. We p^actiso before all things the 
divine precept of obedience to the powers that bo ; only, we are slow in getting 
nows of political changes, and so, for fear of shouting Vive le rot/ vive la 
Lifjae ! at tho wrong moment, we shout nothing at all ; and we found that line 
of politics succeed until tho day when Fouquet passed a hearse without taking 
off his hat.” 

« 

No closed doors, says Arinand Cjirrcl significantly, could prevent 
this petition from reaching its address. And no wonder. The 
picture which it drew of Luynes was, and was felt to bo, a picture 
of France itself ; and it was so drawn that wise and simple alike 
could scarcely choose but look at it. -The cultivated public saw in 
the Petition a literary masterpiece ; tho plain man, was won by 
its ruei simplicity, and mistook its exquisite art for nature itself; 
and the politician, critical or uncritical, felt its effect upon his own 
mind, and calculated therefrom its effect upon the class whose cause 
it pleaded. It Vas as though a French peasant had stepped forth 
£pom the dumb masses of the glebe, inspired by the god — peasant 
in everything that makes the French peasant what he is, his ndiveti, 
his docility, his honhommie, his political indifferentism, his bevrilder- 
ment at diange ; uttering thoughts which his fellow-blouses Would 
instantly recognise as their own, but uttering them in language 
which, while the meanest could understand it, the highest were forced 
to admire, and pointing them with an irony which, if it missed the 
former class, oidy brought* them home more forcibly to the latter. 
Fes heutm erat indeed, and that in a tongue which both the hei^L 
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9 &d tiio herdsmen could comprehend. Here clearly was a man to be 
feared and courted, and feared and courted Courier was. Decaae^ 
then winifltflr of police, made capital out of the Petition in his 
struggle with the Extreme party, and tried every means to attach 
its author to his following, but in vain. Courier had no more desire 
than before for a political career. Ho was living the life of a honAfide 
peasant, busied about his vines, his woods, his fields, and his quarrels; 
He was suffering, according to his own account, from the persecu- 
tions of a maire who, out of ill-will to him, refused to protect his 
property fn>m theft. “ Every time I am robbed,** he says, I ha^e 
to pay damages and interest thereon. If I were assaulted, I suppose 
I should be fined. I am now threatened with having my house 
burnt. If that happens, I shall doubtless be punished for arson.’* 
In this trying situation it was well to turn the offer of official 
advances to some account. Courier appeared at a few ministerial 
receptions, in order that the authorities of his department might 
beware how they treated him for the future; and the authorities 
were ware accordingly. To this period belongs his vigorous and 
caustic, but one would imagine highly injudicious plaidoyer for 
Glavier-Blondeau, an employe of his, who had been an object of the 
persecutions of the irrepressible mayor. 

For the two years succeeding the publication of the Petition we 
have no traces of any political activity on Courier’s part ; but ho 
had felt his strength, and his re-appearance as a public writer was, as 
in all such cases, but a question of time. Passing over his epistle to 
the Academy qf Inscriptions, on their rejection of him as a candidate in 
1819 (a work which is said to haye produced a great effect at the time, 
but whidbi to a later reader seems much >veakened, even in a literary 
sense, by its display of wounded vanity), we come to the letters to 
the Censeur, in some of which Courier’s keenest irony has found play. 
They appeal less directly and of less set purpose to his fellow- 
peasants,” and the naivete villageoUe is, therefore, not so strictly pre- 
served. But the cause of the class of whom Courier had constituted 
himself the spokesman is no less prominently in his mind ; and the 
letter of July 10th, 1819, contains the grimly ironical description of 
the progress of rural liberty since the days of the feudal regime. 
The peasant, he admits, might be better off than he is at present. 

We are dependent on a maire and a rural police who lose their 
tenfpers without difficulty ; and fine and imprisonment are no jokes.” 
But he reminds his editor^thut in the old days a peasant might be 
killed for five sous : — 

“ was the law. Every noble who killed a serf was bound to throw five 
sous into the grave. But liberal laws are rarely operative ; and in the majority 
of cases they killed us free of charge. Now, however, it costs a maire seven 
eons and a half in stamped paper even to imprison a working man : and, more- 
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the judges nov meddle in the matter. They ddiberate, and then they 
p^pimce jud^ent in conformity with the good pleasure of the maire and the 
prefi^L We have gained a little ground, don’t you think, sir, in these fire or 
she hundred years. We used to be ‘ the people taxable, carveable and liable at 
will'f ’ now we are only the incarcerable. Is that enough P you say. Patience ; 
{Edr and softly ; yet another five or six centuries, and wo ^all be speaking to 
the maire as freely as I am speaking to you; we shall be able to demand pay- 
ment if he owes us money, or to complain if he takes our money, without risk 
of .imprisonment. Progress is risible in all things. In Montaigne’s time a 
serf, whom hisp seigneur was desirous of killing, conceived the idea of defending 
himself. It was a surprise to every one, to the seigneur especially, who was 
far from expecting it, and to Montaigne who tells the story. This yokel had 
divined the Bights of man. He was hanged ; that was a matter of course, 
for one must not be in advance of one’s age.*’ 

To this series of contributions to the Cemeur succeed the two 
Lettres Particiilieree published towards the close of 1820, the latter of 
which contains an inimitably humorous account of a French depart- 
mental election, given in the manner proper to Paul Louis’s assumed 
character, here very carefully maintained. 

But wc must pass on to the central and most important period of 
Courier’s politico-literary career, that, namely, which commences 
with the publication of the Simple Discours. From the literary 
point of view it is important because it marks the highest point of 
development in Courier’s art ; politically it is important because the 
Simple Discours, by embroiling him for the first time with the 
authorities, committed him finally to a career thus rendered so capti- 
vating to his combative nature. In the year 1821 the bright 
thought entered the head of some highly placed official sycophant, 
that it would be an excellent thing if the estate of Chambord were 
purchased for the infant Due de Bordeaux by national subscription. 
Such a gift, however, to be graceful, must be spontaneous ; so the 
local authorities received instructions to institute a smart “ whip ” of 
the rural population throughout their respective districts. Ah 
attempt, in fact, was made, as Ajinand Carrel says, to give to a 
tribute imposed upon the weakness of a large class of persons, the 
colour of an affectionate national offering;” and this was the 
attempt which Courier set himself to thwart. Imagine, then, a 
peasant of the commune of Yeretz musing ruefully, on a certain 
day in the year 1821, upon the dilemma in which he found 
himself, and balancing the favour of M. le Maire and his own repu- 
tation as a bon sujet against the pinch of his meditated contribu- 
tion to the Chambord Fund : imagine such a man lighting at the 
critical moment of decision on the Simple Diseours de Paul Louis, 
Vigneron de h Chavonniire, and in the first sentence reading 
thus 

**lf we had more money ikan we knew what to do with, if all our debts 
were paid, all our roads repaired, all our poor relieved, our church (for God 
comes first) new paved, new roofed, and new glazed; and if, then, thm 
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iWTWHued soaaethi&g to impend outside the oozoniuie, I think, Mends, ibnt we 
ov^t to subsoribe our neighbours to rebuild the bridge of Saint Ayer^, 
yfhioh would shorten the road to Tours by a good league, and by quio ke n u^ 
the sale of our produce, would increase the yalue and ^ yield of all the lands 
in this neighbourhood. That, I think, would be the best use to make of our 
surplus, when we get one. But as for purchasing Ghambord for the Due de 
Bordeaux, I am not at all in fia.vour of that; nor (diould I be, if we had the 
. wherewithal, the whole plan being inmy opinion a bad one, both for the Duke, 
for ouxselyes, and for Ohambord. You will understand my objections, I think, 
if you will listen to me ; it is a holiday, and we have time for a chat.” 

"Wliat peasant could resist that ? What abstract reasoning, how- 
eyer ingenious, could match the force of this singularly concrete 
appeal? What satiric retrospect on the past life of the French 
Court would moye the rustic reader like this yision of three miles 
sayed’^ and market profits increased? Nothing, we maybe sure, 
that Courier had to say afterwards on the vices of courts and courtiers 
went home to its ad^ss like this first sentence ; and it may he 
shrewdly suspeeted that the Government thought so too, and would 
have gladly overlooked the subsequent outrages upon public 
moraUiy,’’ had not Courier buttoned so many pockets throughout 
th^ country by this too-conyincing exordium. For every commune 
in ^France had its bridge of Saint Avertin in some shape or 
another, and every inhabitant thereof, who read these lines or had 
them repeated to him, must have asked himself ^hat Chambord was 
to him, or he to Chambord. But it was not in Courier’s present 
intTpose, or we may add in Courier’s ever-present temi>erament, to 
confine himself to such ai^uments as this ; nor, had he done so, 
would the Simple Diicours have been the trork it is. For it is some- 
tiling [far more than the Simpfe Discourse it professes to be ; it 
is something fEur more than a quiet warning to a peasantry against 
bemg bullied or cajoled out of their hard- won earnings to gratify 
the adulatory whim of a Government — a warning supported by the 
perfectly legitimate reminder that they had other things to do 
with their money. It is a powerful, and, argumentatively speaking, 
unscrupulous appeal to every form of popular prejudice that made 
in favour of the writer’s case. Not content with urging that the 
purchase of Chambord could do the French peasantry no good. 
Courier set himself to show that it would do them an infinity of 
harm bringing the contaminating influences of a Court to* heer 
upon the simple and virtuous life of the French peasant. To prove 
tlris. Courier did not hesitate to paint the Court of Louis XVIII. in 
the colours of the Court of file Grand Monarque. B^ond a doubt 
he knew the exaggeration of the picture — knew that the Court was 
not as profligate, nor the peasant as unsophisticated, as he represented 
it him ; and he relied simply upoif the ignorance and self- 
esteem of his rurd audfienee. It is fortunate for French literature 
^^t he had so little scruple. For in no other language, ancient or 
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modem, can we matcli the Bcathiag sarcasm, the cruel iuTectiye 
which he pours ou^ always with same unconscpus^ unprofes- 
sional wii upon courts and courtiers. The withering .gibes drop 
from his lips like so many commonplaces of rustic marketnlay gossip. 
It is Juvenal, but Jiivenal with his rare moods of self-x^ression 
made habitual, Juvenal in the spirit in which he wrote hisr-^ . 

/ 

/ ** Sed peiiit postquam cerdonibus esse timenduB 
OoDperat. Hoc nocuit Lainianim csDde xnadentL’* 

Extract would be injustice. The Simple Discourse of Paul Louis 
must be read throughout by whoever wishes to form an adequate 
estimate of its merits. Like all perfect works of art, it is sustained 
excellence and total eymmetry which make it what it is, and these 
qualities cannot, by the force of the terms, be presented in sample. 
Still, it is difficult to refrain from quoting the trenchant sentences 
that meet one upon every page. Our sentiments ’’ (the peasant’s 
standard of kingly excellence) are widely different from those of 
courtiers. Their love for their king is measured by what he gives 
them ; ours by what he leaves us.” Such acquisitions as that pf 
Ghambord would soon ruin him, if it be true that the love of iikeir 
peoples is the only wealth of kings.” ^^The idea of purchasing 
Ghambord was nqt started among our communes of the Loire; 
possibly it took its rise among those which have twice housed the 
Gossacks of the Don. Here, to be sure, we are sensible enough of 
the blessings of the Holy Alliance, but ^t is another matter there, 
where men have actually ^njoyed its presence in the flesh, actually 
entertained Sacken wd Flatoff. There, naturally, the first thought 
is to purchase ch&teaux for prances, the second to repair the ruined 
hearth and home.” But one might gather bitter fruit like this by 
handfuls : we must leave it on the tree. Suffice it to say that the 
irony, unflagging throughout, reaches its climax in the peroration. 
In the final appeal, O vous legislateurs nommds par les pf^ets, 
pr^venez ce malheur, faites les lois, empSchez que tout le monde ne 
vive,” &c., the appeal in which Courier calls upon Privilege to arrest 
the insolent and dangerous advance of Industry, dassio dignity of 
style contends for our admiration with bitterness of sarcasm. We 
seem to be listjpning to a mocking Demosthenes. 

The publication of the Simple Dtseaurs was promptly followed by 
a Government prosecution of the audacious irigfieron. Peoide read it, 
says Courier, and had ceased to think of it, when the Government 
resolved to recall public attention to it by prosecuting its author. 
The poor fellow, to quote his own humorous account of the pro- 
ceedings, was working one day in the fields, when he received a 
long document signed Jacquinot Pampelune, in which he found 
himself charged with having offended public morfdity by saying 
that the life of the French Court was onoe not exempl^ ; with 
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having at the same time insulted the person pf the king, and, not 
content with that, having incited to insult the aforesaid person* 
On which grounds Jacquinot proposed to send him to prison for 
twelve years — ^two years for morality, five years for the person of 
the king, and five for the incitement.” If ever a man felt as if he 
^had just tumbled from the clouds, that man was Paul Louis when 
he read that bit of stamped paper. He left his oxen and his plough, 
and posted off to Paris, where he found his friends no less astonished 
at the anger^ of this M. de Pampelune, and most of them in great 
agitation. Paul Louis did not go to see Jacquinot, as some of them 
advised him, nor his deputy, whom he was also recommended to 
visit, nor the president of the court, nor the judges, nor their 
deputies, nor their clerks — not that he didn’t believe them all to be 
.worthy folks, and very excellent company, but simply because he 
had no desire to make new acquaintances.” He kept quiet, and 
waited; and soon he learned that, Jacquinot having had to submit 
his indictment for approval by some court or other, the judges had 
struck out the counts charging insult to the king and incitement to 
insult. This was annoying for Pampelune, as the disallowed charges 
were the gems of the indictment, but a good thing for Paul Louis, 
whose joy may be imagined at finding himself let off ten out of the 
twelve years. However, he was uneasy about th# two years which 
remained, and would have compounded with Jacquinot for a year’s 
imprisonment so as to have no more trouble about the matter, had 
he not met with M. Berv^e, a rising young advocate, who abso- 
lutely forbade him to compromise, and jindertook to get him off 
altogether. Tour case,” he declared, is simply ^ unloseable ’ at 
sll i>oints, and I defy M. Regley to impanel a jury who will convict 
you. Where is he to find twelve men to declare that you offended 
morality in imitating the great preachers, that you have corrupted 
morajs in denouncing their corruption and the depravity of courts P 
Begley will never get twelve men to make such a declaration, to 
incur such an Opprobrium as that. Come, my dear fellow, leave it 
to me, and if they find you guilty I will go to prison instead of 
you.” Paul Louis, however, was always a little doubtful. Maitre 
BeiwUle, he said to himself, is of the age which believes that good 
sense and justice take some share in the conduct of jiuman affairs. 
Still, he listened to the young man’s hopeful talk, and ended by con- 
fiding to him his “unloseable” cause. He lost it, as the result will 
diow. Paul Louis was unai^snouifiy convicted, but by the clemency 
of the judges ixe escaped with two months’ imprisonment — a little 
different finun the twelve years of Maitre Jacquinot, ** who, it is said, 
is deeply piqued at the result, and promises hunself revenge upon 
the first author of any 'talent who shall fall into his hands.” The 
JProch de Paul Zouis, Courier’s account of his trial, is, as has been 
^Mfely said, an admirable pamphlet in itself; and the trial, in the 
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opportt^ oities irhicli it gare to the accused of again and again repeat- 
ing his original offence before his judges, is a capital illustration 
of that Irish bull of authority/’ the press prosecution. 

In Ste. Pelagic Courier made the acquaintance of Stranger, ie 
ckansonnier, of whose songs, not yet quite in every Frenchman’s 
mouth, he says no more than that there are some of them qui %ont 
vraiment bienffaites, and that il a pourtmd ehanU dea chosea qui m ae 
peuvent dire en proae. On his release he was brought to trial for his 
PHUion pour lea villageoia qu'on empiche de danaer — a charming little 
brochure of protest against a stupi<^ piece of petty sacerdotal tyranny, 
and containing an admirable blending of pointed political satire 
with naif description of rustic life and manners. For this Courier 
escaped with a reprimand, but he was not disposed to run any 
further risk of these official attentions, and thenceforward his 
writings appeared anonymously, and from a press at Brussels. To 
be driven to this under a charter guaranteeing the liberty of the 
press had its humorous side, and exquisitely humorous is Courier’s 
review of the situation in his first R^ponac aux Lettrea Amonymea. 

Had it not been for the Charter,*’ he says, ‘‘I should never have 
thought of giving my views to the public upon any subject. For 
twenty years I had studied the art of silence under Bobespierre, 
Barras, and the great Napoleon. Under Bonaparte especially : that 
hero never deceived one, never lured one on with liberty of the 
press, or any sort of liberty. He had a dash of the Turk in his 
administrative methods,” but there was no deceit about him 

** He made no secret of his* royal intention, which always was to have the 
entire disposal of our persons and prop^ty only. To our souls he was indif- 
ferent ; indeed, it is only since his time that they have begun to take account 
of our souls. Wishing to have all tho talking to himself, he imposed silence, 
first upon France, afterwards upon all Europe : and the whole world held its 
peace. Nobody uttered a whisper, and nobody complained of it, the system 
having this convenience, that under Napoleon one at least knew what to bo at. 
1 like that way of government, and I have tried the other. Tho Charter icaxae, 
and they said to us, * Speak, write, print, you are free ; tho liberty pf the 
press and all other liberties are guaranteed to you. What are you afraid Of? 
If you offend men in power you have your jury, your public trial, your right 
of petition, your deputies, nominated and elected by yourselvos.^ They would 
not allow any one to wrong you. Talk a little just to see ; say something.’ 
I, poor fool, who had never heard of a.gouvernementpr<m)cateur^ and took it all in 
good faith, I open my mouth and say, * 1 should prefer, if you please, not to 
subscribe for the purchase of Chambord.’ No sooner have 1 uttered the words 
than I am seized, and clapped into prison. On my release, I can’t believe but 

that there must have been some misunderstanding So I try another 

request. * If it should be your good pleasure, gentlemen,’ say I, holding my 
hat in both hands, * to allow us to dance on Sundays in the market-place.’ Off 
with him again, gendarmes— maximum fine and penalty.” 

The second of these Riponaea contains that vivid and touching 
picture of the young priest confessing th^ <<fair penitent” whom hehi^ 
learned to love^ which, as Carrel justly says, is more effective for its 
purpose than any of the direct attach upon the confessioxial system 
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ia tibe wxttingfl of the eighteenth oentuij. To tide socoeede^, m 
1838> the Gnette du Village and the Lieret de Pmd Lmiit, ti?o 
d^hter jneoes^ bat jet which abound in the anmietakable and 
kiimitable tooehes of the writer’s hand, and' the Piiee IHplomaUquet 
an imaginarj letter from Louis XYHE. to his brother of Spain, then 
in the midst of his politioal troubles. Lastly, in 1824, follows the 
Pamphlet dee Pamphlets, and we approach the end of Oourier’s bial> 
liant, but too brief, career. 

13te Pan^^hkt dee Panvphleie is in many respects the most interest- 
ing of its -writei^s works. It shoirs us the great pamphleteer in an 
introspective mood, reflecting upon his work, and magnifying his 
office. It opens with one of Oouricr’s most perfect bits of dramatio 
dialogue^ the interlocators in which are supposed to be Paul Louis 
himself and a M. Arthus Bertrand, one of the jurors who had oon- 
vioted him in his prosecution for the>iSi»^fe Diecours. The public 
proseoutmr had frequently apostrophised the accused in the course of 
his trial as ‘*'vile pamphleteer ! ” and had produced therein a pro- 
found impression of horror upon his hearers — Courier’s counsel, 
himself, induded. Meeting M. Bertrand on the great staircase imme- 
diately after his conviction. Courier frankly ariced him what he found 
to censure in the condemned work. M. Bertrand replied that “ he 
had not read it ; it was a pamphlet, and that was sufficient for him.” 
On being'-asked to define a pamphlet, he says it is a writing of a few 
page»i— one or two sheets only. Three sheets?” inquires Paul 
Louis. “ Poaribly, in popular parlance,” is the reply ; ” but, sfriclly 
peaking, a pamphlet has but one dieet; two or more make a 
tivebureJ* And ten dieets — ^fifteen sheets ?” “ Make a work— « 

Jolnme.” In -much disfress of mind, Paul Louis then entreats M. 
Bertrand to say on his honour and conscience as a juror whether he 
really thinks the Simple IHseours to be no brochure, but a pamphlet, 
and its author a pamphleteer. ** I should not have said so to you,” 
is'M. Berfrand’s answer, “out of consideration ita your feelings; 
but it ieihe truth. However,” he adds, "if you repent, God, in his 
great mercy, will forgive you in the other world. Go, my dear sir, 
and sin no more $ go to Ste. Pelagie.” Courier then beguileshis oom- 
pomon into conventional praise of the Provincial Letters, " the ehtf 
d^eeuore of our language,” and upon this, points out to him that they, 
too, were really pamphlets, and their author a pamphleteer. M. 
Bertsuad, however, retires unoon'vinced, and the rest of the Pamphlet 
aboift^ ^amphletB is devoted^ to on acute and eloquent apology for 
pamphleteenag, put into '(be mouth of an imaginary Bnglishman, 
Sir Jdin Biokerstaffi, who is made 'to remind Courier that Cicero, 
Bemosflienes, Franklin, and even St. Paul himself had been really 
pa mph leteers before bim; that “great” (meaning “big”) 'works 
have dtme nothing ; - and that item all time it has been pamphlets which 
changed th^flaoesf the world. And Sir John having conduded 
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bjr a oempMUon of Paul Louis and ^ public prosecutor respectml 
to Socrates and Anytus, Courier replies in a passage whiidi a 
biograpber describes as a "confiised adieu to li&^*' and wbii^ ve 
must admit to strike a chord of despondeney unusual in bis imtings. 
“Turn that cup away fifom me,” he says, “the hemlock is bitter, 
and the world will reform itsrif without my meddliii^, poor weakling 
that I am, 1 am but the fly on the whed, which can well apure my 
buzzings. "A mores, dear friends, and will not cease moring. Ji 
its progress seems slow to us, it is that we lire but fbr a moment. 
But w^t way it has made in the last Are or siz centuries I At this 
hour it is bowling along the lerel ground, and nothing now can 
st(^ it.” 

The PamphM de» Pamphkts was, as has been said, Paul Louis’s 
chant du cygne. A year before, in his Imrct, he had, strangely 
enough, described a friend as saying to him, “ Prends garde, Paul 
Louis, prends garde ! les cagots teferont assassiner,” and the manner 
of his death, at least, was here truly prophesied. On the afternoon 
of Sunday, the 10th of May, 1825, a little before sunset, Courier was 
found shot dead in his grounds. The mystery of the crime has never 
bemi cleared up. Madame Courier, then in Paris, denounced her 
husband’s garde, one Fremont, as the murderer, and upon her accusa* 
tion, it would seem, be was arrested. The preliminary inquiry, 
however, having failed to establish any case against him, he was 
discharged. It is said, though accounts differ, that five years later 
he was again pointed out as the murderer, on the evidence of a peasant 
girl, and that he confessed the crime on his deathbed. But the 
man who fired the shot, whoever he was, was in all likelihood a mete 
bravo ; and the hidden hand that directed the human weapon has 
never been revealed. 

Thus darkly passed away a notable figure from the front ranks of 
French literature. He was widely read and warmly admired in his 
day ; what his chance is of being long read and remembered in after- 
times is a question not easy to decide ; or rather, it raises two ques- 
tions of unequal facility of decision. Bemembeted among his 
countrymen he doubtless may be — ^with, at any rate, tiiat sort of 
royal memory which keeps tenacious hold of a ruune. Style has 
its honour in France, and future generations may find Courier still 
enrolled among the French classics, and his works enjoying the 
usual classioal privileges of a place ip every library, and half an 
inch of dust on the upper edges of their leaves. But srhether he 
will he read by many is a very different question. Pure pditioal 
polemics, upon special and since-decided issues, can scarcely hope to 
live by grace of style or brilliancy alone. How much of the immoi^ 
tality of Junius’s Letters is due to the piquant mystery thsh^ 
authorship ! May it not be almost ' said that, a puxdy pditioal 
writer must belong to the'oifler of Burke to establish p penoanmit 
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olaiTn on the attention of posterity P Burke^ even when dealing 
with passing politics, will always have readers; but that is not 
because of the splendour of his eloquence, but because of the wealth 
and suggestiyeness of his political thought. In Courier there is no 
political thought. We might look in vain for a single trace of 
reflection upon the great issues of his time. There is no attempt to 
examine the defences, or even to analyse the vices, of the aristocracy 
he hated — ^no attempt to reason out the principles, still less to fore- 
cast the dangers, of the democracy he prized. He postulates a few 
simple propositions — ^that the rule of the priest is bad, that speech 
and writing should be freo, that the petty tyranny of municipal 
officials should be curbed — and he covers those who offend these 
doctrines in practice with the happiest and most finished ridicule. 
But the principles against which Courier’s postulates were the 
protest are now dead or dying or banished. And while the causes 
for which Courier fought have thus lost urgency, the method by 
which he fought them has also passed away. Pamphleteering is a 
dead art. A utilitarian age has replaced it by a new method, 
which, from the conditions of its working, cannot aspire to literary 
perfection, and does not need it. The journalists have entered into 
the inheritance of the pamphleteers, and have partitioned each single 
patrimony ainong a score of successors. The work of political 
criticism, which was done at leisure and perfectly by a single writer, 
is now done hurriedly and imperfectly, in an artistic sense, by twenty. 
But it is done effectually; and a utilitarian age will look no farther. 

In the quality of wit alone, Courier^ stands unsurpassed even 
in his own nation of wits. The wit of Candide is not more 
pregnant in meaning, nor that of the Provincial Letters more per- 
fect in form. And if Courier cannot match Yoltaire in broad 
burlesque — if he could not wield, or at least has never wielded, 
the jester’s bauble, w^hich buffeted the hapless Maupertuis into 
frenzy, he has yet a strong grave humour of his own which 
glows steadily as a gold setting to the jewels of his wit. I^o man 
has excelled him in irony ; no man, not even Yoltaire, has surpassed 
him in innuendo. And when we add to these that severe grace of form 
which Courier drew from his lifelong study of the Greeks, that 
austere simplicity of diction by which he has so instructively shown 
the true affinity between the homeliest and the highest forms of 
human speech, and that presiding instinct of fitness and feeling for 
proportion' which could a|^gn their proper place and value to wit, 
argument, and rhetoric, in works which abound in all of these 
—we cannot doubt that to the select few, for whom perfect literary 
art is admirable Ipr its own sake, the writings of Paul Louis Courier 
wiD always give that highest pleasure, intense as the most transitory, 
yet lasting as the soberest, of human joys, which is in the gift of 
perfect art, and of that alone. Henry D. Traill. 



ON THE ORGANISATION OP A TEACHING 
PROFESSION.^ 


A MAIN objcyKt of the Teachers’ Association is to improve the educa- 
tion of the/country by raising the qualifications of teachers. In 
other words^ it is desired to convert the vocation of teachers into a 
recognised profession^ depending upon learning and science for its 
efficient practice. How is it that teachers have not already obtained 
the dignity and security of an organised profession ? The craft of 
teaching and the craft of medicine have gone through similar ex- 
periences, though they have not reached the same end. In Ghreat 
Britain teachers and doctors were developed in a like way from the 
professed religious classes. Perhaps they were offshoots of secular 
activities from the spiritual passivities of the monastery. This con- 
nection of teaching with holy orders, though very ancient, still 
survives in many modem schools. Even among the ancient Britons 
it prevailed, if our scanty records of the Druids are to be trusted ; 
for we arc told that large numbers of the people used to go to the 
Druids for instruction, sometimes spending twenty years under their 
educational system. But if the teacher’s craft were thus early 
formed, it suffered by the disturbed and warlike ages which suc- 
ceeded. In the middle ages, when chi\'alry led to deeds of daring, 
the doctor’s art came more into prominence, while the teacher’s art 
was neglected. In the stories of the knights of the round table, it 
is still always the hermits and priests who, with the aid of lady 
nurses, cure the heroes of their wounds. When Ring Alfred tried 
to educate his nobles, he had to deplore the fact that English teachers 
did not exist, and that he was obliged to import them from France. 
That foreign importation of teachers long continued. In the middle- 
age romance of Guy of Warwick, Felice, the daughter of the Earl 
of Warwick, had to send to Toulouse to get wise masters, hoary with 
learning, to teach her the seven arts. In course of time there arose 
excellent monastery schools, such as the school in York, the curri- 
culum of which has been handed down to us by Alcuin. These 
schools, however, were few in number, and between 1500 and 1530 
they ceased to be in fashion with the upper classes, while grammar 
schools began slowly to grow. After the Reformation even they fell 
into bad odour, notwithstanding the fact that some of our most 
important foundations then came into existence. 

The monastery schools frequently educated poor men, and sent 
them.as " poor scholars ” to the universities, but a general educa- 
(1) Pteiidential Address to the Ck)afereQce of Teachers, 12th January, 1877. 
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tioii'of the iDafises wa)s an ideawknown t6 our fore^iihers, When 
KingAl£cedfoimdddach 0 tda»he 1 houghi»ojE&^ and when 

James lY. of Scotland parsed the filirt 'compulsory l^w for education* 
the compulobn was confined to the nobility. The E^lish and Scotch 
churches* however* had wider^ views* and opened schools for the 
people. Though the State be^n to help them with paltry subscrip- 
tions in 1833^ and with more liberality and method in 1839* yet it 
was not till 1870 that a really national system of education was 
established in England. 

I recall these facts merely to explain why it is that doctors have 
advanced so far beyond teachers in the organisation of their profes- 
sion* although both started from a common origin. All men Hvo* 
become ill* and die ; but all men do not obtain learning. There has 
beeti a continuous demand for the physician^s art in all periods of 
history ; but that for the teacher^s art has often been fluctuating and 
scanty. Medical men have organised themselves into a well-recog- 
nised and powerful profession in this country. They have nineteen 
incorporated colleges* empowered to grant licenses to practise after 
an examination of fitness. The number and position of these 
colleges have produced an esprif de corpis throughout the whole body 
of medical practitioners* and now their voice is potent in Parliament 
on subjectstinvolving the interests of their profession. 

^[Feaohers* who form a for more numerous body than medical men* 
have as yet no professional recognition in this country. The whole 
number of registered medical men in the United Kingdom amounts 
to about 20,000. Oomparc that number with 158,000 teachers who 
appear in the census returns of, 1871. "We may well feel a sense 
of surprise that teachers have not yet compelled a distinct recog- 
nition of their profession, in order to secure for themselves the 
embodied strength due not only to their number, but also to the 
si^reme importance of their art. The fault lies with them, and not 
with the public. The teachers of this country, so far os relates to 
secondary and higher schools, are self-constituted men* with self- 
asserted qualifications, offering to the public no guarantees of effi- 
ciency. Yet these independent attestations of qualifications form the 
lines of demarcation between an empirical art and a learned profession. 
It is strange that the very art whi^ has for its professed object to lay 
the foundations of every profession* has for itself no recognition as a 
profession in this country. !ETo doubt an important beginning was 
made when the teachers of primary schools obtained a professional 
recognition in a more o^^less satisfactory way. Before long* in 
England and Wales* 80,000 head teachers will bo in this position. 
They will be in charge of schools numbering 120 scholars* and 
this sise of schools will ultimately require 30*000 certificated assist- 
ants. So that to begin with* 60,000 certificated teachers* for this 
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one a^tio^, qt t}ie kiti^fdomi piofessioiiid 

euperstructiiTe. AU^ of thcse.^ (M ^xKxt <i^eined , but^the want of 
training il only' a te^ipora^.J^geppy. * A^eady a^enty-eight per 
cent. ofm^eioaicKers, iand^ sixly-tlusee per female teaoliers, 

are fairly trained for prim^ BchooW though & buil^g is more 
easQy constructed from, tlie bai^e upwards than from the top down- 
wards^ I douM whether this is true in the constructioi\«of a profes- 
sion. * Had Certificated qtialifications begun among the. head mastoie 
of bur great schools^ the demand for attested knowledge wbuld^soon 
have q>read among the teachers of the country^ for fitshidh filters 
downwards more easily than it percolates upwards. Still the 
teachers of secondary schools cannot long afford to remain an umecog- 
nised and uncertificated class^ giving no security to the public that 
they possess the knowledge which it is their life-work to impart 
Even if they did not now move to obtain this recognitioh in tKeir 
own interests^ the State would soon find itself in the position to 
demand.certificates of efficiency, for the need is apparent. Parlia- 
ment has assumed the right to reform lower education through the 
primary schools, and also to revivify education in the secondary 
endowed schools, as well as the higher education of the universities. 
Gan it stop here, and leave unnoticed the large number middle- 
class schools in the kingdom ? They are the connecting roie between 
the various sections of the middle-class and the institutions for 
higher culture. Unless they work well and smoothly, the whole 
educational machinery of the nation becomes crank and unpro- 
ductive. Monsieur Cousin foresaw the obligation for State inter- 
ference as long ago as 1881 , when he said: — **The best plans of 
instruction cannot be executed except by the instrumentality of good 
teachers, and the State has done nothing for popular education if it 
does not watch that those who devote themselves to teaching be well 
prepared.^^ 

Now I may presume that the existence of the Teachers’ Associa^ 
tion indorses the truth of Oousin’s words. We may object to the 
theory of a paternal government, but in practice we see that all 
governments are forced into paternal acts. Parliament has ordered 
that Government shall not only look after the health, but also the food 
of the people. The education of the people in primary schools, in 
endowed secondary schools, and in universities is already a subject 
of paternal care. For all these the Government wiU qpon be forced 
to demand proofs of competency on the part of teachers. Will 
independent teachers remain outside a certificated profession, which 
is oWously arising, and be satisfied with their own self-asserted 
qualifications P Wo need not fear that Parliament will interfere with 
free trade in education. But just as it has enacted that no druggist 
shall sell drugs unless he has a certificated qualification of knowled^^ 
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60 it omy enact that no teacher shall be intrusted with the education of 
youth unless he has proved not only the possession of, but also the 
power of imparting, the knowledge which he professes to communicate^ 
It is scarry necessary to. argue that there is a need for securing 
better qualifications among the great body of secondary teachers, for 
ofiBcial investigation has settled the question. The School Enquiry 
Commission, after enquiring into the state of seven hundred endowed 
schools in England, thus summarises the state of the schools and 
teachers .* — Untrained teachers, and bad methods of teaching, un- 
inq>ected work by workmen without adequate motive, unrevised or 
ill-reyised statutes, and the complete absence of all organisation of 
schools in relation to one another, could hardly lead to any other 
result.^' Could a more favourable verdict, notwithstanding bright 
and honourable exceptions, be anticipated from an impartial com- 
mission of enqtiiry on private-adventure schools P 
Neither need I argue the question whether the vocation of the 
teacher is fitted to constitute a distinct and recognised profession ; for it 
is already so in all great countries except England. There is nothing 
in this country which can except it from the judgment of Fichte — 
'^that only that nation which shall first perform the task of 
educating, up to perfect manhood by actual practice, will perform 
the task ^f the perfect state.’^ Certainly our practice of securing 
qualifications from elementary teachers, and neglecting them in the 
case of higher schools, does not bring England within Fichte’s 
definition of a perfect state. Both classes of teachers ought, in my 
opinion, to be enrolled in a single profession, for each stage of teach- 
ing requires special technics and trained methods. Education from 
childhood to manhood aims at ah equable and harmonious evolution 
of the mental powers — an evolution which requires much judgment 
and a varying experience at the different periods of youth. The 
common incoiporation of all classes of teachers is the essence of the 
professional system in Germany, where the teacher of the lowest * 
school has an open career before him, and may end by becoming a 
professor in a university, or even the minister of education ; but he 
must extend his qualifications from stage to stage, if he aim to 
ascend in the scale of his profession. This common incorporation of 
all classes is, in fact, necessary to the existence of a learned profes- 
sion. The humble curate may become an archbishop ; the clerk at 
w attorney’s office, if he pass at the bar, may sit on the woolsack as 
Lord Chancellor ; and a village apothecary, if he graduate, may be 
president of the Colle^ of Physicians. This general recognition of 
^.classes of a profession does not prevent a separate organisation of 
its'-different sections. We see this in the various colleges for the 
different branches of medicine and in the different societies of medical 
men. 
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If a profession of teaching arise^ means must be taken to secure a 
metho^cal training of the teacher. Heayen-borfi teachers appear at 
rare intervals, hut training in method is as much required for the 
great body of teachers as' in any other vocation involving the appli- 
cation ot knowledge and experience. I hope that our teaching 
methods are not so bad as in the time of Milton, when he said that 
thc%outh of ^he country were driven into hatred and contempt of 
learning, mqcked and deluded all the while with ragged notions of 
babblements, while they expected worthy and delightful knowledge.” 
But when we consider how little methodical training is obtained by 
the teachers of higher schools, may there not still be some truth in 
Milton’s sarcasm? While most male teachers enter their calling 
because they have a vocation for it, I fear that it is impossible to 
believe the same thing in regard to female teachers in this country. 
When a man fails in everything else, he becomes a coal merchant ; 
when a woman fails, she takes up a school. How otherwise can we 
explain the startling fact that there arc nearly three times as many 
female as male teachers in England (32,727 males and 94,020 
females) ? In Scotland and Ireland their numbers are nearly equal. 
It is scarcely necessary to cite evidence, either from ancient or 
modem history, as to the need which grefit teachers have felt for a 
long and careful training for their profession. Plato, after studjring 
eight or ten years under Socrates, learned all that .he could acquire 
from the philosophical schools of Egypt, Cyrene, and Tarentum, 
before he founded his school in the grovo of Academus. And 
Aristotle, after remaining twenty years with Plato, spent a long 
period in the study of natural histoiy before ho founded his school 
in the Lyceum. Passing to the Christian era, the great Alexandrine 
teacher, Origen, even before he became a divine, and while preparing 
to teach grammar, studied all the Greek literature and philosophies of 
his period. But passing over all such eminent examples of antiquity, 
it is sufficient to state that, within the last few years, the necessity of 
methodical training has been much discussed in England, and living 
teachers such as Dr. Butler of Harrow, Dr. Jones of the Isle of Man, 
Dr. Abbott of the City of London, and Dr. Donaldson of Edinburgh^ 
have all argued for a systematic training of teache];;s, frankly con-* 
fessiiig that from not having possessed it, they had won their own 
experience at the cost of the pupils whom they taught. 

This methodical training of the teacher is an obvious necessity, 
whether teaching be regarded as a mere art, or as an art founded on 
science. For my purpose it is profitless to discuss whether teaching 
is bas^ on psychology and physiology. As an art it is doubtless 
founded on a thorough and broad instruction in the subjects to be 
taught, and likewise on the ascertained experiences of mankind as to 
the best methods of imparting them to youth. A teacher must be 
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iaeffioient liia koipwledge of subjects be lixniteid the amount ix> 
,be taugbi» . ffis fund of knowledge require to be large, because it 
is a capital in r§>serve, upon wbicb be bus ponstantly to Jbaw for 
iUastratiooi and instruction. But tbis exfehsive kbowledge may be 
useless, unless it bas been acquired with tbc expressed object of 
teaching, so that tbe method and practice of tbo ^ucUtor ^ay con- 
tinually be kept in view. Much evidence on tbis subject is t4be 
found in tbe reports of tbe School Enquiry Commission. As the 
result of much consideration, tbe commission recommended that 
teachers should obtain certificates of efficiency, but they hesitated to 
jeconuPLend tbe establishment of normal schools for secondary 
teachers. They adduced the example of the A'co% Normah of France, 
whicii produces exquisite instructors, though less efficient educators 
than are obtained in Germany by combining university educa- 
tion with the teaching of method in a seminary. This is merely the 
common experience that technical seminaries give more length than 
breadth to the subjects which they profess to teach. Medical men, 
tndned in purely medical schools, rarcly^succeed in life so well as 
those trained in universities, because the latter attach equal impor- 
tance to the sciences as to the technics of the profession. They 
therefore make broader men, by infusing culture and science into 
the professional faculties. In Scotland the old parochial teachers 
were university-gained men, and now there is a strong public 
opinion to join together the normal schools and the universities in 
the future training even of elementary teachers in that country. It 
has been found that an elementary teacher thus educated is more 
efficient even for ordinary primary instrtiction. About ten years 
ago the Education Department thus gave their opinion of university- 
trained teachers in elementary schools : — “ TheyJ^are tho best teachers 
of all — ^best because most intelligent, most independent of routine, 
and ablest to take a broad comprehensive view of their position and 
their wo^k.’^ Of course in Scotland this is more easy than in 
England; still in this country excellent colleges like University 
College, Eing^s College, and Owens College, Manchester, might bo 
combined with equal advantage along with normal school teaching. 
No doubt, not^thstanding the obvious advantages of universities for 
higher teachers, normal schools for them may arise in the provinces, 
just as a promising one has lately been connected with the Cathedral 
i^hc^l at Bristol, and they would correspond with the provincial 
medical schools. But I attach a very high importance to training the 
secendary schoolmastersiii our universities^^ and to trusting the latter 
with tfaeisRie of certificates of efficiency. Were no higher motive in- 
cne has some weight : that hitherto the of the secondary 

tcvAcSr has been largely upheld by his connection with the clerical 
|aS)^GMiBicii> luad wlien that becomes severed, it is well to compensate tfie 
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losa by avuniTcraity position. Of course a mere' B.A. degree would 
be no wdrAy certifipatcf for a secondaiy teacher. Tbit is not much ’ 
more than tbo Maturitatsziugnisa 'got atiibe levying examination of a 
German gymnasium. But a B.*A. degree, with honours in particular 
subjects, might give a facultas docendi for them, if other seourities were 
given that the teacher had acquired a knowledge and practice in 
pettagogic ^ethod. The universities will quickly put themselveB 
in the posftion of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, by establidiing 
special chairs of education, when teaching becomes a recognised 
profession requiring attestations of ci&ciency on tho part of its 
members. When such an organised system of training exists, the 
universities will doubtless revert to their ancient practice of giving 
special degrees for teaching, for it should be homo in mind that the 
original M.A. was not only a qualified teacher, but he was bound to 
regent^ or act ns a tutor for two years after graduation. But will the 
universities undertake the training of female teachers P I see no 
reason why they should not. The subjects of classical and scientific 
prelection are unobjectionable to mixed audiences. But, even should 
the universities hesitate, the extra academical teaching for women 
now in connection with most of them might be adapted to training 
female teachers. Doubtless, when there is a demand, special train- 
ing schools for higher female teachers may be formed. At present 
there is no such demand. Mr. Jodrell has established six scholar- 
ships for female teachers in connection with Girton College, but 
they are not filled up. The fault lies less with female teachers than 
witii the public. The demand in ladies’ schools is for a trivial 
instead of a solid education. At present mere accomplishments are 
substituted for mental culture. Women are taught to use these, as 
birds employ their brilliant plumage or sweet notes, in order to 
attract the opposite sex, while tho demand for a true cultivation of 
the mind in female education, though* growing, is far from active. 

Let us now j^ass to the practical part of tho subject, and enquire 
how far we have reason to expect that the State may help in organis- 
ing teachers into a recognised profession. In the first place, it 
must be borne in mind that a former Government propo^ to legis- 
late on this subject, and actually introduced into Parliament a 
measure for the purpose. This certainly brings it within the region 
of practical politics. The bill was known as Mr. Forster’s No. 2 
Endowed Schools Bill. Its main purpose was to secure a supply of 
well-qualified teachers fo^endowed schools ; but it went beyond this 
object, and offered to all private schoolnwters the opportunity of 
registering their qualifications, if these were satisfactory to a central 
authority, which was empowered to hold e;caminations and grant 
c^ificates to teachers generally. The bill compulsory prcfyir^ 
stouB for endowed school teachers, but only voluntary provisions for 
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private teachers. It also provided for a compulsory iuspoction and 
ezaminatLon of endowed schools^ permitting private schools to enjoy 
the same advantages on the payment of a fee. These provisions 
were only to be prospective in regard to new teachers, those already 
in possession of\8chools having acquired prescriptive rights. Most 
of Aese provisional were founded on the report of the School dllnquiry 
Commission, but the machinery for carrying them into effect was 
derived from the working of the Medical Act, which constitutes a 
council of administration and supervision of the medical profession 
and its schools. A similar council was devised for the teaching pro- 
fession ; its members were to be partly nominated by the Government, 
and partly by the English universities. The bill was w'oll conceived, 
and went as far as could have been expected in 1869, when it was 
brought forward. It received a very f curable support from the 
leading teachers throughout the kingdom ; but it w^as dropped in 
Parliament from want of tiin#', and has not again been brought for- 
ward. Since its introduction, the country has made largo advances 
in educational organisation, and the question of certificating teachers 
according to their qualifications is now rij)e for legislation. The 
vc^fact of a large progress haring been made implies ^as a necessity 
the introduction of better system into educational work. \ The bill of 
1869 would scarcely bo wide enough for a bill in 1877. \Pormerly 
it was limited to England, but now it is required for tiiV whole 
kingdom. It was limited to teachers of schools analogous to cr.idowcd 
schools, but now it is required for the teaching profesbupn at 
large. The Council of Education, which was its main feature, 
would have been in itself an crormous gain to the teaching profes- 
sion, and would have been equally valuable to tho Education Doptwt- 
ment of tho State, as a source for counsel, advice, and tochnijsol 
experience. The Council of the bill was limited to twche pcrsofliS 
six being nominated by the English universities, and six by tJxc 
crown. This constitution did not give a sufiicicntly direct repre- 
sentation to the teachers, though no doubt that is a difficulty nm 
easy of solution, when a profession does not exist, but has to bw 
organised. Ae bill of 1869 very wisely did not attempt to fored^ 
all teachers through tho single portal of an examination by the 
Council of Education. The latter was indeed to bo an examining and 
licensing body, but it was also empowered to accept and register 
well-attested qualifications from other bodies. A single portal of 
entrance into a profiission necessarily p^duces a dead level of 
uniformiiy. Differentiation is as necessary in learning as it is in 
nature* It is not difficult to attain unifonnity in a profession by 
forcing it through one portal, as wire-drawers pull wires through a 
sinjllb hole* The Chinese do this with their teachers, and have 
managed to restrict their learning to the maxims of Confucius and 
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Mencius. In medicine there is even now an effort to establish a 
single portal sy stem^ but the good sense of the profession has hitherto 
defeated it, though undoubtedly the nineteen licensing bodies are 
too numerous. The General M^icol Council, however, has exercised 
a salutary influence In upholding the standard of examination in the 
different licensing bodies. A Council of Education would exercise a 
similar influence in regard to teachers. Such a Council would repre- 
sent the highest interests of the profession, and while it might be in 
itself on examining and licensing body, it should be empowered and 
even instructed to register all well-attested qualifications from the 
universities and other bodies which prove their right to public con- 
fidence. I'erhaps there may bo various teachers’ associations in this 
condition, but I allude to one only because I have some personal 
knowledge of its working : that is the College of Preceptors, which 
has now forty-eight fellows, one hundred and twenty-four licentiates^ 
and one hundred and fifty associates. If the State Council of Educa- 
tion w’hich future legislation may institute, find, after full investiga^ 
tion, that the diplomas of the College of Preceptors represent real 
and solid acquirements, they doubtless would receive registration.* 
I confess that I should see with dismay any measure 'which tried to 
force the teaching profession through a single examining boar^d. It 
is absolutely essential to a healthy professional life that there should 
be few trammels to its growth, and with this view there should be 
varied systems of training, while the attestations of qualification 
should rigid, but certainly not uniform. 

I venture to urge that teachers should try to resuscitate Mr. 
Forster’s No. 2 Bill, witli such amplifications as may now be re- 
quired. It was obligatory on endowed school teachers, but per- 
missive for private teachers. Has the ^ time arrived when all new 
teachers, perhaps after 1882, should bo brought under an obligatory 
provision to obtain certificates of their qualifications P The answer 
to that question must soon be made by the teachers themselves, for 
it is clear that speedy legislation is inevitable. About three hundred 
decayed grammar schools havo been reorganised in England under 
the Endowed Schools Acts. But Parliament has yet pro- 
vided that these schools shall not again fall into decay. Their 
teachers have no attested qualifications, and these schools are not 
inspected and examined by competent authority. All this was pro- 
vided by the dropped No. 2 Bill, and it must undoubt^y be revived, 
either in a cramped or in an enlarged form. If the teachers of the 
nation desire to be organised into a profession representing the 
supreme importance of their art, they will soon have an oppor- 
tunity of forcing Government to recognise their claims. Tke 
manner of doing this rests with the different teachers’ assooiataons 
throughout the country ; for they are quite powerful enougiih .to 
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adbAm iHis end if they e^estlj desire it. The public certainly 
h»ve ai strong wish at present* to improve the state of secondary 
Hsdimation both in England and Scotland. They feel very much, in 
the words of Wilhelm von Humboldt, when he took up the same sub- 
ject in Prussia, that the thing i^ nof to let schools and universities 
go on in a drowsy and impoteh^ routine ; the thing is to raise the 
culture of the nation ever higher and higher.” How nobly Germany 
has effedted this purpose, during the last generation, by a good 
system of graded schools, and by a thorough attestation of the quali- 
fications of teachers, I need not describe. The German universities 
have^finproved quite as much as the schools, because as the students 
come in bettor prepared, the instruction of the colleges expands 
itself. The organisation of a true teaching profession in Germany 
quickened the intellectual life of each of its nations. For a profes- 
sion differs from an empirical art by trying to base all its practice on 
science, instead of on a dull and monotonous routine. Medicine 
itself has only become highly honoured since it became scientific. 
Even in my early days there was scarcely a play or a farce in which 
It .doctor, with his pompous manner and clouded cane, was not held 
up to ridicule. This would not be undersljpod now, for the medical 
pfbfession, in its dependence on science, has secured for its members 
confidence add honour from the public. 

In spite of our disorganised education, England has experienced 
less retardation than might have been anticipated. I believe that 
this result is largely due to our free political life and liberal institu- 
tions, which have had .an important educative effect on the whole 
nation. But late events have given this political advantage to 
other nations also, and their recent rapid advance in material in- 
terests is being felt in the indusfriarcompetition of the world, and 
is largelj" due to the education of their people having been organised 
and fitted to their life-work. All competent observers tell us that 
there is danger for England in the bad education of her middle 
classes.’ We are educating the working classes— our future masters 
— ^but surely it is time for the middle classes to look to their own 
education by an adequate organisation of their schools. Improved 
methods of education, secured by a competent training of future 
teachers, will be a great gain to the productive classes of this 
; cosunigy, for time saved in learning is time saved for earning. 

' But how can the State expect to introduce order into the educa- 
tion of this country, pvhen its own educational administrative 
macldh^ay is in itself a type of disorder and incoherence? The 
attiqrat; of money annually voted by the State for educational 
pifrposeisr Wceeds four millions. But the departments, or trustees, 
xoipoiifi£{>]e for the administration of educational votes, have no connec- 
.^Konainong themselves, and so the schools or colleges supported by the 
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State are carried on disjointedly fuad mthout ejatem. There is no 
nonister of education in this country. The Duke of Bichxnond, in 
1824^ speaking as President of the Council, said, I am the nunister 
of education.” At the best, he is a mere ministerial manager of 
primary schools in Great Britain, and tfee minister in charge cf the 
Science and Art Department. ' '^e latter and the education 
department yPor primary schools are indeed undergone minister, but 
in no other way are they connected. They ninr on parallel. rails, 
with few crossings, lest they should come into violent* collision. 
But the President of the Council, who says he is the national 
minister of education, is totally unconnected both with the elementary 
schools and with those for higher education in Ireland. In England 
ho once had, but has now parted with, reformatory and industrial 
schools, which arc managed by the Home Secretary, just as the military 
and naval schools are under the Secretary at War and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. The public secondary endowed schools of England 
are under <he Charity Commissioners, while those in Scotland and 
Ireland are under nobody. The educational museums and galleries 
supported by public funds are managed by irresponsible trustees 
loosely connected with the Treasury. The whole strength of our 
institutions for art and science is dissipated by disassociation. And 
yet with this chaos of educational administration, the President of 
the Council deceives himself by believing that he is a minister of 
education. The very object of such a high functionary is to pro- 
duce order out of disorder. The building materials already cumber 
the ground, but the architect is wanting to use them on a plan. 
The castle is truly in the air, fgr since f839 no large conception 
of educational administration has prevailed. The President of the 
Council, even as ministerial manager of primary schools for the 
people, is, with such a rare cxccplion as proves the rule, invariably 
a member^ of the House of Lonls. • The Commons, who arc elected 
by the people, have onl}'’ an educational minister of the rank of an 
Under-Secretary of State to represent the Education Department. 
This has retarded cducationah organisation. The Lords, looking 
down as from a balloon,” have only a distant view of the wants of 
the people, whose interests are bound up with the educational admi- 
nistration of the coimtry. A noble lord presides over the Education 
Departmf^nt, charged with the education of the people, and cannot 
explain his views in the Houso which votes the supplies. His 
subordinate does sit in that House, and sometimes forces himself 
into the cabinet, but that is inconsistent with his irresponsible 
position. When any school managers go on business to the.Eduoa- 
^ tion Department, the Vice-President, or irresponsible (suborduiaie, 
alone is visible. It is like the old Government of Japan,' whentke 
invisible Mikado issued his orders through the visible Tycfoon. 
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But 6 T 0 a in Japan this is altered, and the Mikado does his own 
business directly. So I hope before long this country may have a 
' single re&ponsible minister of education, charged with bringing into 
hannonious relations and co-operation our numerous public educa- 
tional agencies. I tried, in 1874, to convince the House of Commons 
that the time had come for this administrative organisation. But, 
though I received the powerful support of Mr. Forster, my motion 
was not entertained, for Mr. Disraeli, now Lord Beaconsfield, whose 
Government had brought in a bill, in 1868, to make a sixth 
Secretary of State for the purpose of acting as an education minister, 
averred that in 1874 my proposal was altogether premature. Other 
countries have not thought so. It is a familiar fact that the. exist- 
ence of a ministry of education is considered essential to most 
countries in Europe. Even in China it has existed from time imme- 
morial In all countries there are family names, such as Stewart, 
Chamberlain, Falconer, Hunter, &c., denoting that, in remote anti- 
quity, those families exercised functions at court. Now tlere happens 
to be an ancient record of one hundred noble families in China, 
dating fourteen hundred years before Christ, and one of the most 
honoured of these is, when interpreted, “ Minister of Public Educa- 
tion.^’ Surely what China has had for some thousands of years, it is, 
perhaps, not so absurdly premature that this kingdom should obtain 
now. I cannot see how Government can profess to reform the 
schools of this country, and to bring them into a graded connection, 
unless it first begins by an organisation of its own most disordered 
educational system. If the schoolmasters of England are ready to 
organise themselves into a profession, with the view of improving 
national education, surely the State, which has initiated the reforms 
of the endowed schools and universities, should begin to substitute 
system for disorder in its own educational institutions supported 
by public money. 

The future of teachers is in their own hands, and must be deter- 
mined by themselves, at all events in great part. Government will 
no doubt insist in the ease of endowed schools, as it has already done for 
primary schools, that teachers in 4he future shall be trained and certifi- 
cated. But the great body of private teachers might continue for 
some time at least outside the system, and remain without training or 
attested qualifications of their capacity. Naturally, however, they 
would idnk lower and lower in public estimation, for there would 
then be a comparison h^ween attested public qualifications and the 
mere assertion of a self-constituted fitness. If private teachers shun 
certificates of capacity as well as competent examinations of their teach- 
ingf-ihe public will soon learn to shun the teachers. In the interests of 
bo^ therefore^ it is desirable to promote the organisation of a teach- 
ing profesaon, not only because such on incorporation would greatly 
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add to tte security of the tenures of teachers, and to the aJcm ii n tf t 
remuneration of a laborious vocation, but, fix>m the higher motive, 
that it would immensely promote the cause of education. Surely 
no profession ought to be able to claim a higher place than 
that which aims at the systematic development of the physical and 
mental powers of man. And for the dignity and elevation of such 
a profession, parliament, in the interests of society, may well be 
called upon /to provide an adequate organisation, because,^ Zdler 
puts it in >a few words, “Society alone can form the institutions 
and provide for the means which all higher instruction requires, 
all the more the farther science advances and spreads out into a 
multiplicity of single departments. From it alono can a suitable 
connected organisation and direction proceed. . . . The State is 
bound, in looking after her own future, to secure her permanence 
and prosperity by an adequate organisation of instruction and 
education.” 


Lton Plavpaib. 



THE EEFORM OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

After an interval of a quarter of a centuiy, the question of the 
refom of the Ottoman Empire again occupies the attention of 
statesmen, and politicians, and many, remembering the failure of 
previous attempts to transform an ancient organization rendered 
impracticable, partly by time and partly by its own inherent defects, 
are tempted to consider such a policy as hopeless. Still the pro- 
blem remains, and the welfare of millions depends on its solution. 
There is no middle course between a war or wars of extermination, 
and the introduction of a new governmental system in Turkey. 
Even if it were possible that Christian Europe should adopt the 
former alternative, the barbarity of such a policy would not insure 
its success, when the men to be exterminated are the believers in a 
religion which, whatever the future may have in store for it, still 
inspires the spirit of martyrdom, and has shown, even in our days, 
considerable expansive power. Happily for mankind, history has not 
often had to record the wholesale destruction of a race, and centuries 
of Christian civilisation would have been lived through in vain, if 
the statesmen of Western Europe approach the solution of tlic 
Eastern question in any other spirit than as messengers of freedom 
and justice to the iU-fated populations of the Ottoman Empire. 

In order to understand clearly the essential difference between the 
Turkish Empire and the modem states" of Europe, it is necessary 
constantly to bear in mind the principle upon which the former was 
founded. The great nations of Europe have almost all been formed 
by the gradual amalgamation of different and sometimes hostile 
races ; but as the Mahometan policy rested upon the theory that^ 
believers in various religions should be compelled to live apart, per- 
mitted to manage their own affairs in their own way, and connected 
with the central government simply as payers of tribute, the inevi- 
table resultihas been that the subjects of the House of Othman have 
never formed a united people, and Armenians, Greeks, and Turks 
are as separated from each other now, as they were four centuries 
ago. The theological quarrels which distracted Europe in the fif- 
teenth century did more than anything else to insure the triumph 
of the Moslems, and m. the last days of the expiring empire of Con- 
ete&tine Falsaologos, Christians of different opinions hated each other 
fieur maie than they did the Mahometans. The Greeks openly avowed 
that thq^ would rather see the green turban of the Ulema than the 
red hat of a Roaian Cardinal in the church of St. Sophia, and the 
historian Ducas, who had exceptional opportunities for forming a 
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correct judgment of their feelings f^d temper at the time of the 
conquest of Constantinople, tells us that if, at the very last moment, 
thej could have saved the cify by submitting to tiie Papacy, 
the offered safety would have been rejected; and at a subse- 
quent period they showed clearly enough that they preferred servi- 
tude under the Turks to a deliverance which would have entailed 
the rule of th^ Catholic republic of Yenice. The hatred of Christians 
cne for &otlier in the East has existed all through the centuries of 
Ottoman triumph, and Latins, Armenian^ and Greeks have continu- 
ally instigated and assisted the Turk to persecute their brethren. The 
famous case of the patriarch Cyril Lucor, whom the Latins succeeded 
in getting thrice deposed, and at last strangled, is an instance in point. 
Another case well known is that of the United Armenians, twelve 
thousand of whom of both sexes and of all ages were suddenly, at tibie 
instigation of the schismatical patriarch, driven out of Constantinople 
in the middle of the unusually severe winter of 1828 , and ordered to 
find their way to Angora as well as they could. Some of them were 
wealthy, most in easy circumstances ; all their property was seques- 
trated, four hundred of their children died of cold and hunger, and 
their Christian brethren, instead of endeavouring to relieve them, tried 
to profit by their sufferings to induce them to renounce communion 
with Borne. When these attempts at proselytism, however, were 
made known to Chosrew Pasha, who was at that time Minister of 
War and Police, he sent for the schismatical patriarch and told him 
they must be given up, for that the Porte did not desire that 
Catholics should be induced to abandon a bad religion in order to 
adopt another equally bad. * More recently Greek bishops have been 
known to prohibit, on pain of excommunication, members of their 
Church from liolding any sort of intercourse or rendering any 
service to the Latins, and M. Ubicini mentions a case in which a 
Catholic population was reduced to ’misery in consequence. The 
time of harvest was chosen by a bishop to pubKsh his prohibition, 
and the Catholics discovered, to their consternation, that, in*^spite of 
all their efforts, and the mutual assistance they rendered to one 
another, they could not get their harvest home before the rainy 
weather set in. They offered double, then triple, the amount 
usually paid as wages. It was all to no purpose ; no Greek dared 
disobey the mandate of the bishop, and at last the rainy season set 
in, and their property was destroyed.^ ^ 

It con serve no useful cause to ignore or attempt to make light of 
facts so notorious, and which explain |o much in the disastrous 
history of the Christian population in the Ottoman Empire. M. 
Yriarte found during the insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
the antagonism between the Catholics and the Christians of ike 
(1) TTbicini, '^Lettrei but la Turquie," voL ii. p. 401. 
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Eastern Churcli so great, tIm)ngliout the whole of the north of 
Bosnia, in Turkish Croatia, and along the hanks of the IJnna and 
the Save, that the Mussulman authorities did not hesitate to place 
arms in the hands of the former. He saw with his own eyes the 
Catholics marching with the Turks, and tho Franciscans, who are, and 
have for a long time been, the real power in the Homan Catholic 
Church iu Bosnia, confessed to him that, domination for domination, 
they prefered the rule of the Mahometan to that of the orthodox 
Servian.^ This disposition of the Catholics is by no means confined 
to Bosnia ; it is the prevailing political opinion among the members 
of the Latin communion throughout the Ottoman Empire, and it is 
one element which ought, to say the least of it, to be carefully taken 
into account by those who desire to solve the question of Turkish 
reforms, by supporting a policy, having for its immediate object tho 
transfer of political power from the government of the Empire, to 
provinces in which the people are divided by deep diflfercnccs in 
manners, religion, and habits of thought. It would be sure 
to increase confusion in Turkey, to excite violent and irrecon- 
cilable sympathies and antipathies among the peoples of conti- 
nental Europe, to complicate extremely several national interests, 
and to be a continual source of danger to the general peace. 
On the other hand, a policy which would use the government of 
the Sultan in order to level the barriers between the difibrent 
Christian Churches, place their members on a footing of perfect 
equality one with another, and obliterate all political and legal 
distinction between Mahometan and Christian, w'ould seem more 
consonant with modem thought. But this is nothing less than an 
attempt to transform the Turkish Empire into a state of the European 
shape. That this is a matter of extreme difficulty, it would bo tho 
height of temerity to deny; still the wisest statesmen and the 
greatest writers who have occupied themselves with Eastern affairs 
have mot considered it impossible, and it must not be forgotten that 
in spi& of the ignorance and fanaticism of the populations of the 
Ottoman Empire, Western ideas propagated by religion, politics, 
commerce, and industry are gradually but steadily growing and 
spreading among them. 

Two classes of radical reforms are necessary in order to bring 
about the transformation of Turkey. The first class must chiefly 
deal with the finances, the administration of the provinces, the 
means of commimicition, legislation in regard to commerce and 
industry— in a word, with^all those things which call for the guidance 
of the State ; the second with the constitutions and position of the 
Christian Churches, and with the power which the clergy exercise 
over the Ohrii^tiau subjects of the Porte. These two classes of 
(1) Sevmdetdeug Mottdes, Mai, 1876, p. 178 ; Juin, 1876, p. 627. 
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reforms are intimately connected, but the second is the most difficult 
and important, because it touches the principle upon which the whole 
fabric of Mahometan power has been built. The relations between 
the Mussulmans and the ChristiaDs of the Balkan peninsula are as 
old as the soventh century. Justinian II. allowed the Caliph 
Abdul*Melik to impose upon the Byzantino Empire the poll-tax, 
which plays soimportant a part in Turkish history,^ and a monk, who 
superintended/ its collection, suspended insolvent taxpayers with 
their head downwards over a slow fire.® From that time to the day 
of the fall of the empire, during a period of seven hundred years, the 
emperors had over and over again to accept severe and degrading 
conditions to buy ofE the enmity of the Moslems. In the century pre- 
ceding the conquests of Mahomet IL, the Empress Anne consented 
to a treaty which contained a clause authorising the Ottoman Turks 
to take their Christian slaves by way of Scutari to the markets of 
Asia ; and a few years later, Orchan, who had married the daughter 
of Cantacuzenos, concluded a treaty in 'which it was stipulated that 
the Ottoman prince should bo permitted to sell his Christian prisoners 
in the imperial city. “ A naked crowed of Christians, of both sexes 
and of every age, of priests and monks, of matrons and 'virgins, was 
exposed in the public market ; the whip was frequently used to 
quicken the charity of redemption ; and the indigent Greeks deplored 
the fate of their brethren, who were led away to the worst evils of 
temporal and spiritual bondage.” ^ 

But the relations between the Mussulmans and the Christians were 
not invariably of a hostile character. As early as the ninth century 
the Pauliciuns took refuge *undcr the protection of the caliph from 
the torturing commissioners of Leo the Armenian. In later times, 
the manners, customs, and religion of the Greeks were well under- 
stood by the IVIoslems. A little before the conquest of Constanti- 
nople, a Mahometan writer, Amurat, wrote with great ability against 
the Council of Florence, and endeavoured to show that the Greeks 
had been overreached by the Latins. He sent his essay to Defiietrius, 
the brother of the Emperor, and with it a letter, in which he con- 
tended that it would bo more in the interest of Constantine to come 
to terms with the Sultan, than vainly to seek assisfhnCe from the 
Christian princes of the West. During the last century through 
which the Byzantine Empire dragged its existence, frequent marriages 
took place between emirs and sultans, and Byzantine and Servian 
princesses. Those were allowed to preserve their religion ; and 
Christian priests, as their chaplains, openly celebrated the sacred 

(1) Pichlor, “ Geschiohte der Eixdien Trennimg,'* p. 88. 

(2) Gibbon, vol. yi. p. 77. 

(3) Ib., vol. viii. p. 27. 
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aay ste t i efl in the palaoe of Brouea. Mahomet IL himself was the* 
^aoilL of a CSiristian mother^ Helena, princess of Servia.^ 

The Eoranisby no means so clear in its precepts with regard to the 
relations between Mahometan and Christian as is commonly supposed. 
The best known and most important passage is that in the ninth 
chapter, in which the faithful are commanded to combat those who 
do not confesii the true religion until they pay tribute, and are* 
entirely subdued. But this passage, according to the Koran itself, 
is susceptible of various interpretations. In one place it is written, 
«And when the months/ wherein yo arc not allowed to attack 
them, shall be past, kill the idolaters, wheresoever ye sh^. find 
them.’’ * In another, Those who Judaize, and Christians and 
Sabians, whoever bSiieveth in God and the last day, and doth that 
which is right, they shall have their reward with their Lord.”® 
Prom ihese words, which occur twice in the Koran, from several 
other passages, and especially from the hundred and ninth chapter, 
Mahometan doctors and Christian prelates have argued, when it 
suited their purpose, that the doctrine of Islam is, that every man 
can be saved in his own religion, provided he be sincere and lead a 
good life. The simple fact is, that during the threc-and-twenty 
years of his teaching life the Prophet altered liis language according 
to circumstances,^ and consequently, notwithstanding the purity of 
its text, no sacred book in the world offers a wider field for cxe- 
getical ingenuity than the Koran. In the early days of Mahometan- 
ism the caliphs were the interpreters of the sacred writings, but as 
the cares consequent on the extension of their temporal sovereignty 
grew upon them, they founded the estate *of the Ulemas, the chief of 
whom had to declare whether or not the ordinances of the govern- 
ment were in accordance with the teaching of the Prophet. For a 
very long time this corporation, though powerful, was a mere 
instrument of government, and previous to the reign of Murad IV. 
there seems to be no case on record of its having opposed the 
imperial will. Since the seventeenth century, however, the Scheik- 
ul-Islam, the chief of the Ulemas, has continually refused his sanction 
to the decrees of the Sultan, and the Ulemas have generally resisted 
with success tht introduction of reforms in the Ottoman Empire. 

'When Mahomet II. set up his throne in the City of Constantino, 
necessity, financial i)olicy, and perhaps inclination, induced him to 
interpret the Koran in the sense of toleration, and following tho 
precedent of the capituktion accorded by ©mar to the Christians 
of Jerusalem in the y6ar 637, he promised the Greeks the free 
exercise of their religion, and bestowed on their Church as a corpora- 
tion ‘a definite legal position. He did not admit them into the 

(1) Fichler, “ Qo8chi<dLto der Kirchen Treamung," p. 420. 

(2) Koran, Sale's traiulation, p. 149. (3) Ib., p. 9. 

(4) HSldeke, ** Gbsc^ebte das Eonins," p. 126. 
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political society of the faithful^ but he constituted them into a , 
subject nation, governed by their own ecclesiastical authorities, on 
whom he bestowed large administrative powers, and used for the ' 
purposes of government. Thus the Church became the guardian of 
the manners, customs, and traditions of the conquered race, and at 
the same time the instrument by which it was ruled, its obedience 
secured, and i^ taxes collected. The double character which the 
Church thus Acquired was quite in accordance with Mahometan 
thought, in which Religion and Law, Church and State, were con- 
founded and inextricably mixed up. It seemed natural that as the 
cadi, a judge invested with a religious character, decided between 
Mussulmans in their disputes, the bishop should do the same between 
Christians. Considering the position of the Sultan in the Mahometan 
system, it did not seem strange that the Patriarch of Constantini^le, 
as the spiritual head of the tributary Greek rayahs, should be 
intrusted with the control of, and made responsible for, their civil 
administration. Sut the unbelievers were made at the same time to 
understand that they must not interfere with the pride and privilege 
of the conquering race, and w'henever their relations extended beyond 
their own circle, they wore reminded of the triumph which the 
ciresoent had won over the cross, and that they owed their lives to 
the clemency of the victorious Mussulman. Tho other Christian 
communities in the Ottoman Empire were placed in the same 
position as the orthodox Church, and similar privileges were 
accorded to the Jew's, large numbers of whom fled at various times 
from Spain, and took refuge at Constantinople, where the long arm 
of the Inquisition could not.rcaeh them. The result of this arrauge- 
ment was, that a number of corporations, each managing its own 
aflairs, and with no political tics 011% with another, was formed, and 
thus religion, which in the West w’’as one of tho great means by 
which conquerors and conquered were reconciled, hostile races 
amalgamated, and the nations of modern Europe gradually formed, 
became, in the East, the barrier which kept them divided, and pre- 
vented the formation of common intei'ests. 

At the period of the Turkish conquest of Constantinople the 
largest Christian community in the East was distracted by dispute^ 
concerning a reunion with Rome, wluch was urged by a small party 
for political purposes, but was hateful to tho immense majority of 
orthodox Christiaiis. The Moslems understood the importance of 
keeping up tho hatred ^ between the GreoAs and the Latins, and 
Mahomet II. resolved to place on the patriarchal throne of Con- 
stantinople, which had been vacant /or two years previous to the fall 
of the city, the hero of the Greeks, tho bitterest enemy of the union, 
George Scholarius, who took the name of Geimadius. The Sultan 
hims^ presided at the investiture of the patriarch, placed in hiiis 
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«}iandfl the symbols of his ecclesiastical office^ and conferred upon him 
certain rights and privileges which his successors enjoy to this day. 
These are of great importance. The Patriarch of Constantinople 
can make and depose bishops at his will ; no bishop, metropolitan, 
or prelate can be proceeded against or imprisoned without his 
consent ; he has absolute jurisdiction in all questions of marriage ; 
he is the final judge of appeal in all lawsuits, which, with the 
consent of the parties, if they are of the Ghreek communion, are 
.brought before the ecclesiastical courts, and any Greek who docs, 
not elect to be judged by these courts incurs the penalty of excom- 
munication.^ The patriarch has a right to impose taxes on members 
of his own Church ; he enjoys himself certain immunities from 
imperial taxation f he is allowed to keep police in his service ; he has 
a prison at his disposal, and the power of condemning any member 
of the orthodox Church to the galleys w'ithout leave or license. 
These are in a general way the privileges of the Greek patriarch 
and his clergy, and jf any one will quietly consider what they 
amount to, and bear in mind that the Forte exercises no direct 
control over the choice of members for the hierarchy, he will be at 
first puzzled to understand how it comes to pass that the life of the 
rayah is so intolerable as it is, considering the position of his Church. 
The explanation is to be found in the general servility and corruption 
of the Greek clergj- and people, the natural results, as it seems to me, of 
the Byzantine political system, developed and fostered by Turkish rule. 

The spread of corruption was immensely increased by the emigra- 
tion of a large number of noble families to Constantinople, when 
Mahomet 11. put an end to the Empire of Trebizond in 1461. These 
instantly sought to compensate themselves for the loss of their 
imperial state by gaining for one of themselves the highest office in 
the Church. They accordingly set to work to intrigue against 
Mark, the third patriarch since the conquest ; and they succeeded 
in getting him deposed, and replaced by Simeon, a monk, who, of 
his o'vm accord, not only offered the Sultan a yearly tribute of 1,000 
ducats, but suggested that the endowments whicli the patriarchs 
were guaranteed should be done away with. Simeon, of course, 
calculated that he would amply repay hiipself by squeezing money 
out 6f the clergy and laity. The very next year, however, 
Denis, metropolitan of Pbilippopolis, offered to pay 2,000 ducats 
a year, and fi^eon was deposed. But Denis did not enjoy his 
honours long ; an am^ing clerical intrigue forced him to resign, 
shd he was succeeded ISy a certain Baphael, a Servian, who proposed 
to the, Porte that the patriarch, besides a yearly tribute ' of 2,000 
» , 

(ij Kloae, "Di? Ghiistea in der Turkei, Zeitschxift fur die Historiaclie Thoologio. 
toL jczl p.^00. 

(«) Sffl)eriisgei;‘nrerfk«^ der Kirchen dee Orients, 70. 
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ducats, should pay 500 on bis investiture. It soon became neces- 
sary that any one desirous of becoming patriarch should spend 
very large sums to ensure the support of high officials. At last, 
after the Patriarch Jeremy was deposed and exiled in 1583, the Holy 
Synod simply put the patriarchal dignity up to auction. A certain 
Metrophanes, of Philippopolis, outbid every one with 24,000 ducats, 
but a part /)f the bishops went to the Sultan, offered him a 
present of 40,000 ducats, and urged the nomination of Jeremy^s 
brother, Nicephorus. The Sultan graciously accepted the money, 
and granted their request. Metrophanes, in despair, ran about to 
all his friends, scraped together a similar sum, with which he went 
to the Sultan, who, at the sight of the gold, exclaimed, The man 
is thoroughly worthy of the office, and he must not be disturbed.” ^ 
As time went on things became worse and worse. In 1620, the 
Grand Vizier, Ali Pasha, called upon the Patriarch Timothy to 
give him 100,000 ducats, because he said the patriarch had, during 
the ten previous years, nominated three hundred metropolitans, from 
whom, if they paid 1,000 ducats each, the Head of the Church 
must have received 300,000 ducats. The successor of Timothy was 
the famous Cyril liucar. It cost his enemies £6,000 to depose him, 
and Sir Thomas Roe, the English Ambassador at Constantinople^ 
says that his friends had to pay for re-investiture no less than 
£27,000.^ When he was again deposed, and strangled in the Seven 
Towers, the intrigue to get rid of him and to replace him by Carfila 
cost an immense sum of money, of which a considerable j)ortion was 
sent from Romo.® The state of things now is essentially the same as it 
was two hundred and fifty years ago. Although the Turkish govern- 
ment cannot be said to be formally responsible for ccdesiastical 
corruption, it is certain that its influence has been used rather to 
promote than to check it. When the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in whose department the business between the I’orte and the 
patriarchate is transacted, wishes for a ncAv patriarch, he has only to 
drop a hint in the right quarter. At once all kinds of intrigue 
begin. The Greek notables and the members of the Holy Synod 
put their heads together. Each hopes to profit by a change, one set 
of men in their capacity as electors of the Head of the Church, the 
other as the confidential agents of the Turkish Government. The 
deposition of the patriarch is then proceeded with ; his^ bad adminis- 
tration is always the pretext, and the prelate who pays’ most is selected 
in his stead. Money is the sinew of the old intrigue, which is repeated 

(1) Pidiler, ‘126. 

(2) *<]jetters to the Archbishop of Canterhiuy,’* March 8 and May 12, 1623. Aho 
Despatches of October, 1623, and January, 1624. 

(3) Hammer, ** Gcschichto dos Osmonischen Reiches,” v. 230 ; Ryeant, ** Histoire des 
Trois demiers Empercurs,” vol. i. p. 131 ; Sagredo, ** Memorie istoricho de Monarch! 
Ottoman!,” p. 694, ed. 1688. 
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every two or three years ; and without the expenditure of large sums, 
no one has any chance of being elected to the*patriQrchal dignity. 

The consequence is, that the patriarch uses his power and ingenuity 
to get back as quickly as possible the money, with some interest, spent 
on his election. So he sets to work and deposes bishops and arch- 
bishops, or levies large fines upon them; he sells the vacant bishoprics 
to the highest bidders, who in their turn devote their energies to 
screwing jnoncy out of the inferior clergy and rayahs. The means 
to which the country clergy have to resort in order to support life 
are almost incredible. Their last penny is taken from them by the 
bishop or the metropolitan, and they arc obliged to charge large 
prices for the simplest or most necessary ecclesiastical service. But, 
although they arc sunk in the depths of the grossest superstition, 
and although their income is sometimes in the direct ratio to the 
ignorance and depravity of the people, which again is the result of 
the immorality of the higher clergy and the rapacity of the pashas, 
the poor popes have nearly as much claim to commiseration as the 
corrupted and oppressed rayah. No one is particularly interested 
to protect them, or to care for their enlightenment. Many of tliem 
can neither read nor write, they learn by heart, and repeat mechani- 
cally, the prayers of the mass, and those used at baptisms, marriages, 
and burials. They have to pay as inuclj as 1,000 to 1,500 piastres 
for their ordination.^ Although they hate the Latin Church, they 
have no conception, as a general rule, of the religious differences 
between East and West, and have never heard of the fiUoque or of 
the Council of Nice. All they know is, that Latin priests baptize b)" 
aspersion, and do not wear be'irds.” The manner in whicli tlicse 
wretched people are treated by their ecelcsiasiicid superiors surpasses 
belief; there are instances of their having been murdered at the 
altar by their bishops.® All writers agree in describing the latter as 
the scourges of the peninsula. They have caused libraries and 
valuable records of bygone times to be destroyed and burnt, with 
systematic vandalism. Not only are their own lives scandalous in 
the extreme ; the}’' permit polygamy to the rich laity,'* they furnish 
the harems with Christian girls, and they are known to be guilty of 
still darker crimes.® The unfortunate rayah is the victim of the 
twofold oppression of the clergy and the pashas, and his Christian 
tyrant does not even try to protect him from the Mahometan. On the 
contrary, the foimer has always shown himself ready to aid and abet 
the latter,® and the Oaeek clergy is chiefly responsible for the fact that 

(1) Jirecek, “ Goschichtc der Bulgasen," p. 612. 

(2) Ubidni, “ Lotties sur la Turquie,” vd. ii. p. 141. 

(3) Jirecek, “ Geschicht© der Bnlgaren,” p. 612. 

(4) Pichler, p. 464^. 

(6) Jirecck, pp. 611 — 616; Kanitz, Bonau Bulgarien,*' pp. 126 — 129. 

(6) Eidunann, ** Beform des Osmanisclien Eeiches/* p. 38. 
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one of the most necessary reforms promised in the Haiti-Humayoun of 
1856, the substitution of fixed salaries to be paid to ecclesiastics accord- 
ing to their rank for the arbitrarily collected church revenues, has 
not been carried out.^ Their conduct in this respect was one of the 
causes which brought about an event of the gravest importance, 
which space does not permit to notice at length, but which marks a 
momentoui change in the traditional policy of Hussia — ^not as regards 
the end te which that policy has always been directed, but the means 
by which it is to be gained. 

bh’^er since the Crimean war, Russian statesmen have given up 
the idea of a special alliance with the Hellenic element, and have 
turned their attention to gain the goodwill of the rayahs of their 
own race, the Slavs of Turkey. The oppression of the Bulgarians . 
by the Fanarioto clergy produced a religious movement, the motive 
power of which was the desire of deliverance from the tyranny of 
Constantinople. This natural and legitimate movement, by reason 
principally of the weakness and indecision of the government of 
Napoleon III., and of the want of attention to European" history and 
politics which has become the distinguishing mark of English states- 
men, came gradually, but at lust on the fall of the French empire, 
entirely, under Russian influence. The result has been the forma- 
tion of a Church whos^ ministers arc educated in Russia, and the 
adoption of the principle of ecclesiastical autonomy for Christian 
Bulgaria ; two facts which will grow in importance as the Eastern 
problem presses for solution. 

In point of numbers the next largest Church to the^ Greek is the 
Armenian. Its position as regards the State is very similar to that 
of the Greek. The patriarch is chosen much in the same way, has 
direct temporal power over the priests and faithful, and the state of 
the Church generally is hardly more satisfactory than that of the 
Greek, The Armenian historians of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries deplore the degradation and servile spirit of the clergy.^ 
So lost were they to self-respect, that in their theological contro- 
versies they continually appealed to the Mahometans, who decided 
according to the Koran. But in this the Aimenians were not 
singular. In the early years of this centurj" they had a great dis- 
pute with the Greeks as to whether or not water should be mixed 
with the sacramental wine. Both parties agreed to appeal to a 
learned Mussulman, who, after hearing both parties, decided thus : 
“ Wine is an impure liquid . . . Why don’t you use pure water P ” ® 
The political oonstitution of the Latin Church, and of the various 
other Churches in communion with Rome, is somewhat different 

(1) Kanitz, 132—133. 

(2) Brosset, ‘‘Historiens Aimcniens,” p. 21; **McmoireB de rAoaddinis de St» 
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from the Greek and the Armenian. The great difference between 
the former and the Latin Church in the Turkish Empire is, that in 
the latter the spiritual and temporal power are formally and in 
theory divided. Nevertheless, the Itoman Catholic clergy possess 
great political authority in some j^arts of the empire, and the Vicar 
of Constantinople exercises considerable influence in public affains. 
It is necessary to understand thoroughly the traditional ecclesiastical 
policy of* the Porte, and to realise its working upon the civil 
administration, in order to comprehend the intricate problem of 
administrative and legal reform in Turkey. 

The Ottoman Empire is divided, as we all know, into a certain 
number of vilayets, or provinces, each vilayet into sandjaks, which 
correspond to the French arrondissoments, each sandjak into kuzas 
or cantons, and these again into communes or villages. A Vali 
governs the vilayet, a Moutessarif the sandjak, a Kaimacan the 
kazas, and the elected Kodja-bachis the village community. The 
Vali is assisted in his government by provincial councils, upon which 
the Metropolitan of the Greek or Armenian Church, us the case may 
be, has a seat. This council has to attend to all the administrative 
business of the province, in so far as it is within the jurisdiction of 
the State, and does not regard the internal affairs of the different 
religions. The special duty of the metropolitan is to watch the 
interests of his co-religionists, and if he thinks injustice is done 
them to report to the patriarch, who can complain to the Porte. 
The introduction of these councils was the natural corollarj' to the 
reforms begun by Sultan Mahmoud 11. , and they were intended to 
control the power of the provincial governor, especially in matters of 
taxation. Unfortunately in practice they serve rather to diminish 
his responsibility than to limit liis power. Besides the great 
influence which he exercises on the elections for these councils, it is 
not only his right, but his duty, to eliminate from the list of the 
elected a certain number of names. He can thus seciire a large 
proportion, or the majoritj’, of seats for persons who will make 
common cause with him ; and the other members have not, as a 
rule, either the courage or inclination to oppose a high official. The 
rapacity or tyranny of the Vali is therefore uncontrolled, "while he 
is able to justify or defend his acts by citing the approbation of his 
council, and Christian metropolitans and notables have almost invari- 
ably been willing instruments of oppression. An exceedingly good 
instance as to how th# interests of the Christian rayah are guarded 
by those who might be supposed to be his natural champions, is 
given by M. \ riarte in one of his articles on Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. For a long time after the conquest of Bosnia by Mahomet 
II., the economical position of the rayah was tolerable, and, indeed, 
comparatively good. Even after the troubles towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, he was allowed to occupy the land under 
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not altogether bad conditions as a tenant farmer. This state of 
things continued till about one hundred years ago, when the owners 
of the soil, finding that their necessities and expenditure increased 
in a disproportionate ratio to their income, put Acir heads together, 
and introduced a system called the “ robote,” by which the tenants 
were obliged to cultivate the waste lands for nothing. Of course 
such a system was sure to generate rebellion, and in 18r39 there was 
an insurrection. The cabinet of Vienna interposed, and the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople, not being strong enough to abolish the 
robote, tried to modify it. It was decreed that no tenant should be 
obliged to work for more than two days in the week for nothing. 
But this ordinance remained a dead letter, and things went on veiy 
much as before till 1848, when there was another disturbance. The 
Austrian Government again interfered, and the Sultan ordered an 
inquiry to be made by a commission, of which all the principal 
pachas and Christian notables of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
Bisho^D of Serajevo, and some Franciscan friars, were members. 
These persons met together at Travnik, and the first thing they did 
was to petition the Sultan in favour of the poor notables who were 
about to be robbed. Tliey then proposed what they were pleased to 
call a compromise, which was in reality the robote in a new and 
rather aggi*avated form ; every single commissioner, including of 
course the clergy of the two rites, supported it ; it was approved 
by the government ; the commission, having received presents, re- 
turned to their homes, and the rayah was as badly off as cver.^ 

But although the jjrovincial councils have not worked by any 
means well, the idea whifih led to their formation was not fanciful. 
They were founded on the analogy of the communal and municipal 
institutions, by means of which the Turks have ruled since the 
conquest,'® and with which these councils are connected through the 
civil service. The Deftcrdar, or reeeiver of taxes, sits with the Voli 
in his council, and the Mal-mudiri, or under tax collector, sits with 
the Kuiniacan in the council of the sandjuk. The Kaimacaii and the 
Mal-mudiri come to a yearly understanding with the commission of 
the municipality in regard to the collection of taxation, and for this 
purpose they have to come to an agreement w'ith the authorities of 
the kazas, who, together with a council, carry on the financial 
administration of their districts, and with the Kodja-bachis, or 
burgomaster, who arranges for the levying of taxation in the com- 
mune. In the commune the principle of the division of races, upon 
which is founded not only the superiority of the Turks, but also the 
privileged position of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, may be seen in its 

(1) Jievtee des Deux Mondcs, juiii, 1876, p. 600. 

(2; On the organization of tho TurkUli commune, Eichmann, **Reformen des 
Osmanischon Reichos Ubiciui, “ Lettres Hur la Turquie.” Valuable information 
on Turkish administration will also be found in M. Dumont’s book, ** Lo Balkan et 
FAdriatiquo.” < 
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lowest expression. The communes are always composed of persons 
of the same religion ; their organization is exceedingly simple, and 
is the same for Turks and Christians. The distinction to be made is 
between the country'and the town communes. On St. Georgo^s Day 
the Greel^male population assemble in the open air and choose two 
or three councillors and the Eodja-bachi, or burgomaster. It some- 
times happens that two or three villages are united under one Kodja- 
bachi, which functionary, with the help of the councillors, carries on 
the different affairs of the community, which are very various and 
bring him in contact both with the Turkish and Christian authori- 
ties. In the towns, the communes are the parishes and the ecclesi- 
astical authority possesses more power. Every year three chiefs are 
elected, and the election has to be confirmed by tho church. They 
are more important personages than the authorities of the country 
communes, and the administration of tho property of the churches, 
schools, &c., requires greater care. 

The only use of this system seems, in the eyes of Turkish states- 
men, to have been the facility it afibrded for taxation. No one can 
deny that, through the centuries of his rule, the Turk has done next 
to nothing to promote the civilisation of his empire. Neither the 
construction of means of communications, nor the encouragement of 
agriculture, commerce, or industry, nor the question of education, 
has ever seriously occupied his attention. Even tho preservation 
of order 'was comparatively indifferent. The one thing he cared to 
establish was the domination of his race, and in this he remains to a 
great extent a barbarian to this day. ‘‘All nations,” says a great 
writer, “ are proud of themselves ; ..but as ’being the first and the 
best, not as being the solitary existing perfection among the inhabit- 
ants of the earth. Whereas the barbarian, in his own estimate, is 
perfect already ; and what is perfect cannot be improved. He views 
foreigners either as unworthy of his attention, or as objects of his 
legitimate dominion.” ^ Prov ided that his superiority was not con- 
tested by the Christians, the Turk had no objection that they should 
pray as they liked. But the great thing was to secure the payment 
of their tribute, and nothing could be more convenient than to mtike 
use of the organization of the Christian communities for this puri)osc. 
Unfortunately, the Christian clergy and notables were but too ready 
to become tho instruments of oppression, and delighted to share with 
the Mahometan master the plunder of the poor. And thus insti- 
tutions well suited to thc^ cquirements of the Christians at the time 
of the commencement of the Ottoman rule, and admirably adapted 
to secure them a tolerable existence and ultimate freedom, were 
perverted by the cunning of the Turk and the corruption of tho 
Christian clergy and notables into the instrument of their torture. 

(1) Newniau, “Turks,” 240. 
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As regards the administration of justice, the policy of the sepa- 
ration of the races has also been followed. For each adminis- 
tratiye division there is a corresponding court. In the Turkish 
tribunals causes are decided according tp Mahometan law, but 
Christians need not appear before them dkeept when one of the 
parties to the suit is a Mussulman. Side by side with the Turkish 
courts, dermal tribunals exist to judge the differences between 
Christians off the same communion who have the right of appeal to 
the Patriarch. This judicial clerical hierarchy is constructed in a 
similar manner to the Turkish. The metropolitan is the chief judge 
in the province, and the bishop in the sandjak. When these eccle- 
siastics take the trouble to follow a legal system at all, they generally 
decide according to the precepts of a collection of canons, compiled 
by order of the Patriarch of Constantinople in the year 1800. This 
'TTTibaXiov, as it is called, contains the canons of councils, with selections 
from the commentaries of Zonaras, Balsamon, and Anstenus. ' It is 
a compilation entirely unsuited to the wants of modem society, and 
when wo remember that Balsamon, for instance, published both his 
treatises in the year 1170, and that he is one of those who contend 
most strongly for clerical prerogative, we can easily imagine the 
spirit in which justice is administered in these clerical tribunals. 

No system of reform in Turkey can possibly be satisfactory which 
does not abolish with equal impartiality the courts of the cadi and 
the bishop, and replace them by tribunals presided over by judges 
entrusted with the administration of a system of law more suited to 
a civilised age than the Koran of the Mahometans or the TcrfiaXioy 
of the Greeks. AlthougK it wou|^ be impossible to frame a uniform 
legal system for an empire composed of peoples so divided socially, 
politically, and religiously, as are the popiUations of Turkey, never- 
theless a criminal code, intelligible laws of real and personal property, 
and suitable courts of justice, might be introduced. But these and 
other necessary reforms, clumges in the mode of collecting the 
revenue, the substitution of a fixed rent-charge for the tithe system, 
an equitable agrarian settlement, without which a fair assessment 
of taxation is impossible, cannot be carried out by the Turkish 
government without foreign help. Happily, Sultan Mahmoud IL 
set a precedent in this respect which might be followed with the 
greatest advantage. Some forty years ago two Prussian staff 
officers, of whom one was no less a person than Von Moltke, visited 
Constantinople. The Seraskier Chosrew Pacha made their acquaint- 
ance, spoke to them on military matters, tod was so stAck with, 
the clearness of their judgment, and so convinced that they offered 
honest advice, that he persuaded the Sultan to make a personal 
request to King Frederic William III. to grant Moltke and Berg 
a long leave of absence, in order that they might help to organize 
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the Turkish army. The King of Prussia granted the request, and 
the result was, that of all the changes introduced within the last half 
century in the Ottoman Empire, the reform of the aimy is the only 
one which has been even a partial success.^ In one of the most 
interesting of his letters from Turkey, in which he explains the 
policy of Mahmoud, and compares that energetic soycroign to the 
‘Czar, Peter the Great, Moltke alludes to the great obstacle which 
the Sultan had to overcome : “ Among his own people,” says the 
field-marshal, Sultan Mahmoud did not find one single cmlightened 
man to stand at his side and help him in his reforms.”^ Peter the 
Great was no doubt in much the same position, but he personally 
recruited many hundreds of foreigners, mostly Germans, to help him 
to carry out his views. 

In the introduction of a new agrarian system, the Sultan could 
not possibly get sounder advisers than Anglo-Indian officials who 
are acquainted with the principles of land settlements in India, 
and who, as administrators, are probably without peers. The em- 
plo}rinent of foreigners to organize and administer a suitable system 
of justice is almost a necessity, and I have been told by several 
persons well acquainted with the German and Austrian universities 
that there would be no diflGlculty whatever in finding several highly 
trained young jurists, who, if a moderate future was secured to 
thpm, would willingly give their services to the Sultan. The 
difficulties of language would not be insurmountable for these 
yOung men ; and I have good reason for believing that the German 
governments would not be imwilling to give them reasonable 
encouragement. Finally, as regards financial reform, nothing 
would be simpler than to make use of the agents of the Ottoman 
Bank. The employment of foreigners in any numbers would, 
of course, be opposed by a portion of the official classes among the 
Turks^ and by Christian bankers and others who live by corrup- 
tion. Nevertheless, if the Great Powers urged it with firmness, 
and in a manner not humiliating to the dignity of the Sultan, 
there is no reason to suppose that it would not be adopted by 
the Porte. In its working out it would be found, no doubt, to 
involve* for a time a right to some interference on the part of 
the Powers in the internal affairs of Turkey, and the Ottoman 
Government must give substantial pledges as regards the proper 
treatment of its subjects. Gfuarantees of this kind are by no means 
new in European histjjiry. At the peace of 'Westphalia, Sweden 
and Fraifce obtained thef right of interference in Germany to ensure 
the religious liberty of Protestants. England more than once in 

(1) Bastelberger, **pic Militari8chen<Beforxaoii untcr Mahmud II. Also Boson 
Gesohicte der Turkei," p. 235. 

(2) “ Briefs auB der Turkee,** p. 413, Ist ed. 
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her history asked for guarantees for the toleration of Protestants in 
France, and Prussia for a long time had a legaiil rightrto protect' 
the interests of . the Vaudois of Piedmont. Unfortunately , there 
is another instance of the right of interference in its .internal 
aflfairs being accorded by a State to a foreign power, and; that 
led to one of the greatest misfortunes in modern history, /and. 
to a successibn of barbarous crimes ever ^since. ' The Gonvention 
iof Warsaw /was mode in order to secure freedom of religions, 
worship to the Polish dissenters imder the joint protection of* 
Xing Stanislaus of Poland and Catherine II. of Russia. But this" 
showed the world what is likely to be the result of allowing Russia 
to interfere in the internal concerns of a neighbouring State. Xo 
nation has more consistently made use of the causes of religion and 
humanity to serve her political purposes, and as regards the end she 
aims at in the East, no one, who has paid any attention to her history, 
can have the slightest doubt. At the same time nothing is more 
certain than that neither her intrigues, nor her diplomatic skill, nor 
the weakness of France and Austria, nor the negative attitude of 
England, have served licr purpose so well as the intolerable niis- 
government of Turkey. This is the reason why her statesmen, 
though always ready to come forward with cartloads of projects for 
the amelioration of the condition of the rayahs in the Ottoman 
Empire, have always done their best to hinder real practical reforms. 
Even such measures as the construction of the means of communica- 
tion have encountered their opposition. The history of the projected 
road from Trebizoiicl to the Euphrates is an instance in point. Lord 
. Stratford de Redcliffe persuaded the Turks to commence it, but the 
Russians, because it would divert the commerce between Turkey and 
Persia from the route through Tiflis and Georgia, were determined 
that it should not be made. They therefore informed the Pasha who 
was charged with its construction that if he pocketed the money 
they would take care that he was neither molested lior called to 
account. 

For some years after the Crimean war, when Russia, weak and 
powerless, was going through an internal crisis, England, Austria, 
and France were in a position to insist that the changes pro- 
mised by the Sultan should bo carried into effect. No doubt 
they were to some extent hampered by the unfortunate ninth 
article of the Treaty of Paris ; still, their position at Constantinople^^ 
was so good that they might easily have forced their policy 
on the Porte. Unfortunately for every one, the opportunity was 
missed. Austria, instead of devoting her attention to her vital 
interests in South-Eastern EuJope, preferred clinging to untenable 
possessions beyond the Alps. N%oleon III. was engaged in conduct- 
ing to the abyss the great country whose liberties he had destroyed, 
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and England, occupied fur too exclusively with her internal aflairs,. 
gradually ceased to have any policy abroad. On the other hand^ 
the relations between Prussia and Russia became more and more* 
intimate. The cabinet of Berlin found that tho government of the 
Czar was not disinclined to aid and abet its aggressive policy, and 
the statesmen at St., Petersburg were glad enough to m«ke use of 
Sing William^s solid regiments to weaken two of the powers cer- 
tain to oppose Russian aggrandisement in the East — Austria and 
France. Forty years ago Count Moltkc wrote that the future of 
Constantinople might be decided by a battle in the Ardennes. 

After the fall of the Empire at Sedan most persons saw what were 
likely to beH;he consequences of the continuance^ of the war, to 
which Austria and Italy, if supported b}^ England, were ready te 
put a stop. But although the influence of England has been con- 
siderably lessened by the weakness of the two powers whose 
interests in Eastern affairs are most in harmony with hers, stilU 
notwithstanding what has recently passed at Constantinople, it 
would not be impossible for her to devise a scheme of practical 
reform for Turkey, which liberal Europe would support and thb 
ministers of the Sultan accept. The history, however, of all reforms 
in the Ottoman Empire proves the inability of the Porte to carry 
them through ; and it is, to some extent at least, necessarj^ 
that the Turkish government should be both coerced and assisted 
from without. England is the nation naturally called to take the 
principal share in the task, and to direct a policy which would 
change the face of South-Eastern Europe. But, as I have tried to 
indicate, perhaps none’^of the reforms necessary for the transforma- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire is as difficult and intricate as that 
which must deal with the temporal power of the spiritual authorities 
of the Christian Churches. This, however, is the very reform which 
the Russian government, dependent as it is, to a great extent, for its^ 
power at hoihe, and almost entirely for its influence in Turkey, on 
the support of the orthodox clergy, is prohibited by its very nature 
from helping to carry out. But, Insides tho error of expecting that 
Russia can or will aid in striking off tho fetters of occlesiaBtical 
tyranny from the limbs of the Christian subjects of tho Porte, tho 
result of the policy which has lately been followed of endeavouring 
to settle the Eastern Question as much as possible in accordance 
^with Russian wdshes, con hardly be said to have stremthened the 
position of those wh% have urged it. It has led tcj^B||diplomatic 
defeat, and will, if persevered in, infallibly lead tc^Hpuropean 
conflagration. But if England is but true to herself, l^Kipholds a 
policy in the real interests of the j^pulations of the HUcan pen- 
insula^ she may with certainty reckon on the assistance of the Lil^ral 
thought of the world. * Rowland Blennerhassett. 
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The questions of principle involved in International Copyright, and 
in the Ameriej|(n practice of reprinting English books freely in the 
absence of a copyright convention with this country, have been so 
completely handled a year ago by Mr. Edward Dicey in this Review,^ 
that I do not propose to enter upon that part of the subject. My 
especial aims in the present paper are twofold. I desire in the first 
place to bring into one view the different directions which opinion 
has taken of late years in the United States on the subject of copy- 
right, and in the second to give a connected account of the various 
efforts which have been made by American authors and publishers 
to bring about a convention with England. In the course of this 
history I shall lay before the reader a number of documents bearing 
upon the subject, some of which exist only in manuscript in the 
Library of Congress at Washington, and many are unknown to the 
majority of Americans themselves. 

It is generally supposed in this country that, on the subject of 
international copyright, American opinion is homogeneous. This is 
far from being the case. There are half-a-dozen more or less diver- 
gent groups of opinion among different classes of persons concerned 
in the question and in different parts of the country. There are^ 
first, tlic authors of New England and a small number of publishers, 
of whom I may take the firm of Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co., of Boston 
(formerly Ticknor & Fields), as the type, who are in favour of 
international copyright pure and simple, without restrictions or 
conditions of any kind. The highest class of newspapers, not only 
in New England but througliout the ebuntrj'’, whether free-tradera 
or protectionists, whether Democrats or Republicans, are accustomed 
to advocate, with more or less of qualification, the same liberal 
measures. At the other end of the scale of opinion stands the 
I^ennsylvanian school, which opposes international copyright of all 
kinds and with whatever qualification. Of this school, Philadel- 
phia is the head, and the aged and much respected economist, Mr. 
Henry C. Carey, is the thinking brain. To this school one firm in 
New York of/tho first importance, Messrs. Harper and Brothers, of 
Franklin Square, may be said, with reservations, to belong ; and it 
does not want friends amongst tho manufiicturers and farmers of the 
Middle and W estern States, and amongst the trades which are 
ancillary to the publishing traic, such os type-founders, paper- . 
makers, and binders, throughout the Union. 

* (1) FortnigJUlif Feview^ January, 1876. 
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Between these two extremes there arc three or four smaller groups 
in &YOur of international copyright under conditions, but differing 
as to what ai*e the best conditions. We may call these groups of 
intermediate opinion collectively the Kew York school, as the pitic- 
tical measures in which they have been embodied have issued for 
the most part from the leading publishing firms of New York. 

To begin with the extreme opponents and w’ith Mr. Carey, — a name 
reverenced in Pennsylvania and celebrated througliout the Union 
both by friends and foes, not less than is that of the late Mr. Mill in 
England. In this country his works are scarcely known, but in 
Germany they are translated and held in honour, whilst in Ilussia, 
whose area ’And some of whose other conditions are somewhat like 
those of the United States, they are, or were within the last few 
years, in use as a text-book. Mr. Carey’s views on copyright have 
at present the advantage of being the only ones based upon a 
coherent economical theory. The fundamental idea of Mr. Carey’s 
social science is that of the decentralization of industry. A com- 
mimity, he holds, should aim at producing all the commodities it 
needs, so as to be independent of its neighbours. This he regards as 
the condition of political independence. Secondly, in an extensive 
country like America, the production of the necessary commodities 
should be, as far as possible, equally spread over the whole area, so 
as to bring the producer and consumer into immediate relations, 
and eliminate ‘‘the middleman.” This internal decentralization 
produces diversity of employments, slimulates tlic circulation and 
interchange of social elements, and is the condition of sound and 
progressive popular education. ^Now international copyright, sup- 
posing it established, w'ould either place the monopoly of tho 
American market for English books in tho hands of the great 
. English firms, thus making America dependent upon lier neighbour, 
or else it w’ould place it in the hands of five or six of the most impor- 
tant firms in the three chief Atlantic cities. New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, thus conflicting 'with the principle of internal 
decentralization. Further, he thinks that the introduction of cheap 
reprints of English books docs not compete unfavourably with the 
more expensive editions of native authors, buti prepares a market for 
them; and this opinion is held by many 2)ractical men. As to the 
payment of English authors, he says he does not agree with those 
who protest against international copyright on the score that such 
payment would incr^se the price of these reprints : — 

“ If nothing better than this can bo said,’* ho exclaims,^ “ wo may as well at 
once plead guilty to the charge of piracy and commence a now and more 


(1) ” Letters on International Ccjpyright ” (2nd Edition. New York : Hurd & 
Houghton), p. 21. * 
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honost course of action. Evil may not bo done that good may come of it, nor 

may we steal nn author's bruins that our people may be cheaply taught 

Wo stand in need of no such morality os this. Wo can afford to pay for what 
wo want ; but even were it otherwise, our motto, hero and eveiywhero, should 
bo the old French one, Fais ce que doy^ culvienne qiits pourra,*' 

But copyriglit, lie thinks, is a wasteful way of collecting what is due 
to the authors inasmuch as nine-tenths of what is collected would go 
to the purti(jB standing between the author and the reader — Le, to 
the middlemen. As Mr. Carey was in earlier life himself a pub- 
lisher, this statement may be worth consideration. On the X)ther 
hand, if wc must have some sort of copyright, he adds finally, let it 
bo in the form of a royalty, fixed by law and paid to the author bj’' 
every publisher who reprints his book ; and let all, on this condition, 
be at liberty to reprint, in the same way as all managers of theatres 
arc at liberty, on payment of a royalty to the author of a xday, to 
act his pieco.^ 

So/u/airc wholly or in part, and for practical purposes wholly 
Holulairc with Mr. Carey, arc three other important interests which 
we must now spccif3^ The first of these is the powerful New York 
publishing house of Harper and Brothers before mentioned, who hold 
that an international copyright is objcctioiiablo because it would 
increase the price of books, and thus tend to bring down and narrow 
the popular intelligence. And it must be remembered that so far as 
any influence upon Congress is concerned, the little finger of Mr. 
Harper is thicker than the loins of all the literary and scientific 
men in the United States put together. 

The second large interest which works more or less with Mr. 
Carey and his friends is that of the considerable hookaeUtTH of the 
Middle and AVostern States, who are not publishers to any appre- 
ciable extent, but would be glad to have their pickings, like the rest, 
out of the English, and, for the matter of that, out of the native 
market too, and who would oppose international copyright, and may 
so be classed along wuth the other constituents of Mr. Carey's phalanx. 
At present the bulk of the English reprints arc monopolized by five 
or six leading firms in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. They 
get everything worth having, partly because they have exception^ 
opi)ortunities of knowing at the earliest moment what is to be had, 
and have long established communications with England; parti}" 
because they control the channels of distribution through the 
whole area of the Union, whilst the Western bookseller only com- 
mands the limited area of perhaps half-a-dozen States in his imme- 
dicftc neighbourhood ; and lastly, but not least, because they alone 
are strong enough to q^uash competition.* After man}’’ mutual inva- 
sions and reprisals, these leading firms of the East have established 


(1) “Letters,” &c., p. 77. 
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wliat is called a " courtesy copyright ” between themselves — ^nomi* 
nally, I am aware, extended to all publishers being American 
citizens, and not representatives of London houses, but practically 
confined to those who arc able to. retaliate when the trade 
courtesy '' is violated. This courtesy copyright is a tacit under- 
standing that when one great house advertises the fact that it has 
made arrangements with the English author or publisher for the 
reproduction of his book, the other great houses are not to reprint 
that paHicular book. This system of courtesy copyright, which has 
been gradually growing up of late years, should be spoken of with 
respect, for it represents an improvement in commercial morality, as 
well as in loyalty towards each other and in good feeling towards 
England ; and so far as the English author and publisher are 
concerned, it is an increasingly efiicient substitute in the majority 
of cases for the benefits which they would derive from copyright. 
But this is not the view taken of the coalition by the booksellers who 
are left out in the cold, and who have scarcely a chance of getting 
hold of an English book before it has been snapped up in one of the 
three Atlantic cities. These booksellers have little opportunity of 
<‘oming across the English author and getting his latest book ; their 
names are unknown in England, their solvency and seaworthiness, 
and the extent of their means and api)lianccs for making a book 
succeed, and the area of their habitual operations, can only be 
.understood by those who have visited America. Some of them 
nourish the greatest jealousy of the half-dozen fortunate firms, and 
would regard any form of international copyright which has been 
proposed, as securing for good monopoly of the Eastern against 
the Middle and the Western cities. Their grievances would find 
local expression in the newspapers, and the Congress-man, who 
comes up to Washington with his mind, as is generally the case, a 
perfect blank on the merits of copyright, cannot afford to overlook 
Iho expression of ojjiniou in the local newspaper to which perhaps he 
owes his seat. Only on very stringent terms, framed expressly to 
break down the Eastern monopoly, would the bookseller who is 
ambitious to become a publisher consent to international copyright. 
Here is a sample proposition as it frames itself in the mind of such a 
bookseller: “We will only,’^ one said to me, “consent to the pro- 
tection of English books in this countiy, provided you can establish 
some system which will give us the same* chance of getting them to 
publish as the New li^rk houses have. This might be done by a public 
agent at Washington, who should he charged to receive all EngHsh 
manuscripts which were for sale to American publishers. He should 
advertise their titles and invite tenders for them; and of these 
tenders he should then he compelled to accept the highest, from what- 
ever part of the country it came, provided it was the tender of a 
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firm of knoTm respectability and aolvoncy.” Whatever may be 
thought of the economical eccentricity of this pxbposal, there is 
very little doubt that the great firms of the East would be able to 
'bring sufiicient pressure to bear upon Congress to prevent any such 
measures being taken for the undermining of their monopoly. 

We must add lastly to the account of the forces and interests 
v\dth which Ahe advocate of international copyright has to reckon 
in the ITnilm States, the growing conviction amongst the farmers 
and the manufacturing classes in the Western States of the inutility 
5 ind injurious effects of the system of patents. Copyright, whether 
^lomcstic or international, is, after all, nothing but a kind of patent, 
and the recognition of their identity in principle was shown in a 
-characteristic manner by the American Act of 184G, since superseded, 
wliich prescribed that books to be copyrighted in the several States 
of the Union should be deposited with the district clerks in order to 
be sent to the Patent Office at Washington.^ 

The growing disfavour with which patents are regarded has found 
-expression not only in the United States but also in Europe. Switzer- 
land has abolished the system altogether, and its abolition in Holland 
was discussed in the legislature of that country in 1869. But the 
weightiest European exponent of the case against patents is Prince 
Bismarck, in a message which he sent to the North German Federal 
l^arliament, December 10th, 18()8.‘^ With this strong support of 
European opinion at their back, then, it seems out of the question to 
hope for anj'’thing but opposition to an international convention with 
England from tlie Western farmers and manufacturers, who at present 
liavc not had their attention directed to copyright, but who are 
nlreiuly showing signs of dissatisfaction with the kindred institution 
-of patents. 

These arc the various parties, interests, and directions of opinion 
wliich the advocate of international copyright finds ranged against 
him in the Middle States and the Great West, — the two sections of 
the American commonwealth which arc evoiy day more and more 
determining the chtiractcr and policy of the wbole. On such a 
subject as copyright the South is silent; since the war it neither 
buys nor produces books.^ Which way it would bo likely to go, if the 
discussion ever got beyond the Library Committee of the two Houses 
of Congress into Congress itself, I know of no data for predicting. 
New England we have already seen to be (roughly spring) jin 
favour of international copyright in the same unconditional sense as 
international copyright is understood in Europe. Its literary men, 
and there are but few literary men out of New England, believe as 

(1) American LiWary Jcwmal, vol. L Nos. 2 and 3, p. 89. Paper of Mr. A. R. SpofiM, ^ 
the Librarian of Congresa, on Copyright. 

(2) See his argumonts in ** Abolition of Patents, recent Discussions,*' &o. (Longmans. 
1869), p. 186. 
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a body in the inherent and inalienable rights of the author^ just as 
JMEr. Chades llbado might do. 

We come lastly to New York, standing midway, both in opinion 
and geographically, between the extreme opponents of international 
copyright to the south and west of it, and the extreme advo- 
cates of the same to the north and east of it. Its leading publishers 
unite in themselves the brilliant business qualities characteristic bf 
the one area with the culture and academical training of the other. 
From New York, then, have issued the only practical and practicable 
proposals that have been made for a reconciliation of these conflicting 
interests. Before giving an account of these proposals, and of the 
varied discussions to which they have given rise, I will lay before 
the reader a short account of the inconveniences which American 
publishers say they experience in the absence of a copyright conven- 
tion with England, which one of them has put into my hands. 

The present system of payment for “ advance sheets ” of English 
books, which is becoming almost universally the custom with the 
best houses, gives the American publisher no legal protection against 
competition, but purchases for him, in fact, nothing tangible, except 
a week or two’s start in point of time over others in the trade. 
Payments similar in amount, or not much greater, under an inter- 
national copyright, would give the publisher the required protection, 
and thus enable him to issue his reprints more leisurely and in better 
and more uniform shape ; would enable him, in fact, to^ give his 
customer more for his money. Under the present system the lack 
of uniform editions of many of the best reprints is a serious annoy- 
ance to the book-buyer, and, in, that it serves to diminish sales, 
causes material loss to the publisher. The books of Mr. George 
Macdonald are an example. They were very ‘generally scrambled 
for, and the different volumes were published by four or five houses 
in very different styles. In the case of most of the books the author 
received payment for “ advance sheets.” They had a good initial 
sale in the United States as new books, but have failed to find a 
steady permanent sale, chiefly, because it is the interest of no one 
house to push and advertise the set as a whole, and each publisher 
hesitates to advertise the volumes which hib brings out because part 
of the advantage of such advertismg would accrue to other firms. If 
these works could have been copyrighted in America, they would in 
the natural course of things have all been placed with one house, 
and the customer could th A have obtained a decent uniform edition of 
the whole at a moderate price, the series would have been perma- 
nently catalogued and advertised, and the ultimate profits much 
greater both for publisher and author. Under a copyright for 
English books a great many desirable reprinting enterprises would 
be undertaken by American publishers which at present they dare 
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not touoh at or wliio]i» if they tduoh, thqr cure obliged to carryout 
in a hasty, superficial, and unsatisfiustory manner. Any mterprise 
requiring a long inresfment of capital is attended with apeoifd risks 
when subject to unscrupulous competition. The issue of a numerous 
set of books, for instance, may be begun with proper care and in good 
style, and money may be invested in the preparation of the first few 
vUumes, and in advertising the series. But if the undertaking 
promises well, there is nothing to prevent an unscrupulous neighbour 
from printing the volumes as rapidly as the original undertaker, 
and perhaps, by printing them with less care, selling them at a lower 
price, and obtaining the advantage of the advertising and of the literary 
judgment of the original undertaker. This risk prevjpnts a great 
many desirable things from being done, or causes them to'be done 
improperly, and in this way it is an injury to the buyer of bpoks as 
well as to the publisher. 

It remains to see what practical efforts have been made on the 
part of the Americans to remove these inconveniences by the 
establishment of a limited measure of international copyright ; and 
this will be the best form in which to consider the intermediate 
groups of opinion which wo have characterized collectively as the 
New York school. 

In 1838, immediately after the passing of the first International 
Copyright Act (Viet. 1 and 2, c. 59) of the present reign. Lord 
Palmerston invited the American Government to co-operate in 
establishing a copyright coikivention between the two countries. In 
the previous year the late Mr. Henry Clay, as chairman of a select 
committee, had reported to the Senate of the United States very 
strongly in favour of such a convention, upon the ground that the 
author’s right of property in his work was similar to that of the 
inventor in his patent. The discussion of Mr. Clay’s report was 
crowded out at the end of a session ; and Lord Palmerston’s proposal 
met, so far as I can loam, with no response. It is stated in an’ 
official return, that at this period no less than six hundred American 
books had been reprinted in England.^ A memorial was then pre- 
sented to Congress to the effect that international copyright would ^ 

derange and oppress the American book trade, by suddenly giving 
the benefit of copyiight to foreign books already published.” ^ This 
retrospective action was, I need scarcely say, not contemplate in 
Mr. Clay’s report. 

In 1843, ninety-seven firms and persons representing the book 
trade petitione Congress in favour of international copyright, on 
the ground that its absence was ** alike injurious to the business of 

, (1) House Document, No. 76, SOtli Congress, Ist session : quoted in Mr. Baldwin*s 
Beiiqit (1868). 

{2} Houm Documeiit, No. 416, 26t1i Oongraur, 2nd Msnon : quoted ibid. 
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and the best and truest iutemta of the people et 
A Ikemoxid was presented in the, aaaie year against it^ 
deMing other thingSi that it would prevent the edapta^ 

itfen ikf English books to American wants;^ mm Mr. Baldwin rencuurks 
that the mutilation and reconstruction o£ American books tosjuit 
Un gllflh wants were also comm(Hi to a diamdess^' extent, 

' In 18C8, the question of a copyright treaty with England was 
again mooted^ based upon the principles set forth in the following 
letter fpcon five of the J!7ew York publishing firms to Mr. Everett^ at 
that time Secretary of State : — n 

“ Now York^ Feb. 16th, 1SS3. 

To THE Hga. Ebwabb Evxkett, Seceetabt of State. 

Bbae Sir,— As it is in contemplation to present, for the ratifioaticKn of 
the Senate, a treaty for an international copyrig^ht betwSSn En^nd and the 
TJnited^States, we deem it proper to state some ipints of pracl^cal noceasity 
in passing snch a treaty. In order that a British auihor shall require 
Ameadcon protection it should be insisted upon that the titles of the foreign 
'Work should be entered at the United States District Court or the Department 
of State before its phblication in England, and if within thirty days of its 
publication'' in England the work is not printed in this country, then any one 
in this country shall haye the right of reprinting it as at present. In order to 
^dhow the publisher’s right of protection under this treaty, he must show his 
right to the book from tbe author in writing. In case the copyright is secured 
as above, it shall be provided that the type shall bo set up and, the book 
printed and bound in thk country. The necessity of this provision is obvious ; 
fi>r if im English publisher or author may print and bind a book in England, 
and at the same time seonro a copyright without being required to print and 
. bind his bex^L here, then more than ono-half of the mechanics and women 
> employed in the type-founderies, printing-offices, paper-mills, book-bindmes 
and the various collateral branches, will be ijirown out of employment and 
great distress must follow. The people of this country are accustomed to dmap 
books, and groat care ^ould be had to*guard against placing the power in the 
hands of "tbe English publishers to force us to buy only English copies, which 
from their expensive style must be much higher in price even without the 
^duty. 33us provision is right, for it protects the people from high foreign 
prices, and gives the author all he can desire if he will only conform to its 
prorisions. On this plan tbe English author is placed upon tee same footing 
as tee American. His rights are fully protected, and tee larger profit accrues 
to him from tee American salo of hk books, w^e a suitable and just protec* 
tion is also given to American meohanicdl industry in the manufacturing 
department of book-making. With great respect, we are your obedient 
servants, 

“D. Affletok & Co. 

G. P. Ptrr^AM & Oo. 

' Bqbebt Oj^isn d; Bros. ' 

fhTAUT.Tgfl SORIBNXn. 

. , , . - STAWOBD & Swt/KDB."' 

Jn Sm treaty, Hon. James Co<^er, a PeonsylTania Senatoir, 

'MrilSldiXp^C^ theeoimomut, fat infbrmatum oaloolated to enable 

reference to tike intematioiuJ 

(t) lUport, 4. 

(S) Sapritfb BeniMtrt, Kot ns, Sted CbagiM*, tnl aiHta% AUee* ^ 
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1. • * 

iiglit awttitiiig tib.f action of ibo Senate;^' apd in^Jie 

antiimn of/iVe tome jei^, Mr* Careys puUidied ku 4ix liMfemi cn 
j^totnaticlnal Copyright^ the fundamental poaiticaia of which. I ba;^ 
already endecToured to expound. Mr. Oarey adduced also two other 
conelierattons ; the first of which he has often reiterated to me in 
oanyersation. This is, that the fimts and ideas in a book, as dis- 
^igaished from the language in which they are clothed, are the 
common property of society. In these it is impossible to have copy'* 
right ; and the embodiment and presentment of them in words is as 
oftm, as not merdy mechanical book-making, unworthy of protecticm, 
whether national or international. Somewhat similar yiews hare 
been enunciated in this country by Mr; D. Boberton Blaine, in the 
discussion on Lord Westbur/s Bill (1836) ^^to extend the protection 
of copyright in prints and engrayings to Ireland ; and by M. 
Michel Oheyalier in a speech before the Soci^t4 d’Economie Politique, 
June 5, 1869.^ Mr. Carey’s other objection was to a point of form. 
A question affecting the population so widely, he held, must not be 
disposed of in a treaty to be negotiated by the Senate, but must 
come before the more popular branch of the legislature, otherwise it 
would be repudiated by the people within a year.’ After this the 
question seems to haVe been shelved, or, as Mr. Oarey phrases it, 
**evaded,” for fourteen years. 

In 1867, it was reopened in the October number of the Atlantic 
Monthly^ by an article urging the same points as Mr. Clay had 
brought forward thirty years before. This was answered by the 
republication of Mr. Carey’s letters of 1853 ; but Congress, at the 
beginning of the following year, jpstructed the Committee on the 
Library ** to inquire into the subject of international copyright, &c., 
and to report by bill or otherwise.” This committee consists of 
three members from each house, and is charged with the direction 
of the Library of Congress, an institution embracing the functions of 
the British Museum and of Stationers’ Hall. The three members 
from the Senate were Mr. Morgan (New York), Mr. Fessenden ‘ 
-(Maine), since deceased, and Mr. Howe (Wisconsin) ; those from the 
House of Representatives were Mr. Pruyn (New York), Mr. 
Spalding (Ohio), and Mr. Baldwin (Massachusetts), chairmam ' In 
Mr. Baldwin's Report,’ to which I have already had occasion to refer, 
it is stated that '^your committee feel that no country has greater 
need of international copyright than ours ; ” and the following con- 
siderations are brought forward in support of a measure : (1) A 

(1) See Eecent DisetueionB on the Abolition of Patents, Ao.,** 824 and 168. 

' (2) This was pat still mote explieitly in bia anbaeqnent pamphlet *<Tlie Intwr 
Oopyxigbt Queatiem considered.” Philaddpbia: H. C. Baird. 1872. 

(8} Portietb CongTeBB, 2nd aeBsion. Beport, No. 16^ HouBe of BepteBcntsMto* 

1 tovQ to Mr. A. A Spoffoxd, the courteona libtai^ of Congrafa, for plaelag 
thia aad other offioul doenuentB, bojth^nsted and MB., at my diipoBal* 

8 2 
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Mte of ^ptttice to the author’s right of property in his work shoiild 
beaoffirient to secure the establishment of international copyright 
faifWB. (2) Such laws would contribute powerfully and successfully to 
deyidop our own literature and make it national, instead of its being, as 
at present ** it has to a large extent remained, provincial to thit of 
Gimi Britain.” (3) International copyright would very much improve 
like business of manufacturing, publishing, and selling books in the 
United States, by giving it stability and certainty. (4) It would 
greafly promote the interests of American book-buyers. Copyright 
is the price paid by the publisher for security in the market ; and 
with this security he could afford to sell cheaper, and to print and 
^ bind' better. As a writer in the Ifarth American Review says, 
^'Copyright would procure not a less, but a greater multiplication 
and cheapness of copies.” The principal inconveniences alleged 
against international copyright are thciK discussed, the most 
important objection, ^^that this policy would give British manu- 
facturers of books entire monopoly of the American market,” being 
thus answered ; It is enough to reply that the measure we propose 
would make such British monopoly of our market impossible ; for 
American editions of foreign books, to have the proposed benefit of 
copyright, must be wholly manufactured here.” Mr. Baldwin, from 
the Ccnnmittee of the Library, at the same time reported a Bill to the 
house^ giving effect to this proviso, and adding the further one that 
the reprints, as a condition of their protection, shall be issued 
^ for sale by a publisher or publishers who are citizens of the United 
' States.” The, benefit of copyright would appear also by sec. 4 to be 
expresidy limited to the author, ^ad the heirs, assigns, or other legal 
' t^r^i^tatives of the author.” The report was ordered to be 
* printed imd recommitted ; and the bill, introduced February 2l8t, 
4868,-^1^18 read twice, ordered to be printed, and also recommitted 
td'%he Committee on the Library. 

. It was not until the close of the year 1871 that the subject was 
again mooted in the American legislature. In the autumn Mr. 
WilHam H. Appleton, one of the partners in the New York publish- 
ing house of D. Appleton & Co., wrote to the Times (Oct. 20), 
explaining and defending the qualified copyright advocated in the 
puUifihers’ letter to Mr. Everett, and in Mr. Baldwin’s Bill. He 
also explained, in opposition to the statements made in a numb^ of 
Tecent letters to the Times, i^undly rating the Americans for unsoru- 
^pidons ” piracy,” &c., tllit the best American houses had for some 
years adopted, the policy of establishing direct relations with English 
auihoftB, abd in default of the legal compulsion of fttmnight, paying 
them' vdimtarily and regularly the same royalty reprints of 

their books as they would have receivedv if they h4H>een American 

(l)H.B.W9. 
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citiseeas. B^ies to Mr. Applefton from Mr. F. B. Daldy (Bell & 
Daldy), eadr Mr. M. H. Hodder (Hodder & Stouglitoii), were 
published in the Times of Oct. 24, the latter admitting that the 
advantages to be gained by a copyright convention are, no doubt, 
on the side of England,’’ but adding from his own experienoe as a 
recent visitor that America was never, perhaps, more ready than 
now to agree to Vhat is just and right.” Mr. Appleton then 
returned to America and expounded his views anew in a couple of 
letters to the New York Times, in the latter of which he answers Ihe 
objection that his **idea of copyright can only be reached when 
Congress legislates that no Englishman shall hereafter be natural- 
ised, and that no American shall have an interest as a partner in 
any English publishing house.’^ He protests that he meant nothing 
of this illiberal nature ; and that ho does not believe the English 
publishers will endeavoiflr, as a class, to circumvent the Americans by 
this manoouvre. On the 6th of December Mr. Cox introduced a Bill 
into the House of Bepresentatives substantially identical with Mr. 
Baldwin’s measure ; which was also read twice, ordered to be printed, 
and referred to the Library Committee. This second committee 
contained One member, Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, from the pre- 
vious committee of 1868, Senator L. M. Morrill, of Maine ^ 
(chairman), and Senator Sherman, of Ohio; and from the House 
of Bepresentatives, Mr. Peters (Maine), Mr. Wheeler (New York), 
and Mr. Campbell (Ohio). 

At the beginning of January, 1872, Mr. Henry C. Carey again 
appeared on the scene with a pamphlet, *'The International Copynght 
Question considered” (Philadelphia; H. Carey Baird), in which 
he reiterated the arguments of his previous letters and criticised, 
unfavourably the chief points of Mr. Baldwin’s Beport ; whilst the 
new Library Committee of Congress called upon the publishers and 
others interested in the book trade to' aid in framing a Bill^ The 
result of this call was a meeting of publishers in the Mercantile 
Library, New York, on the 23rd of January. To this meeting 101 
publishers from the three principal Atlantic cities were invited, 50 
from New York, 27 from Boston, and 24 from Philadelphia. Nine- 
teen firms only were represented, 17 from New York, and 2 from 
Boston : Mr. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, was accidentally prevented 
from being present, ‘ but expressed his adhesion to the principle of 
copyright with the condition of re-manufacture. At t^ and the 
subsequent meeting on February 7, a memorial was presented by Mr. 
William Appleton from British authors, in which the condition of 
re-rnanufactureymaccepted, with the remark that is clear that 
the Amenfdl^^kYe strong reasons for refusing to permit the 

1) The pres&t Secretary to the Treasury. 

(2) Bee letter Terk Bwemg tiMU 


.a 
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to shsre ifi the oopjnght 'whiok the^' arfr mUing t 6 
gnat to the British author.” I3ie memorial is signori .I 7 IC& 
Herhert Spencer, Sir John Lubbock, Prirfessor Huxley, Mr> John 
Btni^ Mill, Mr . Thomas Oariyle, Sir James Paget, Mr. Danrin, Br. 
Hooker, Pressor l^dall, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Buskin, Mr* 
William Bladb^ Mr. G. H. Lewn, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. Fronde^ 
Ber. James Martineau, Miss Harriet Martineau, Mr. Shirl^ Brooks, 
Mx.1i!dwai;d Dicqr, and many others, fifty in aU. A report was then 
draltod containing the text of an International Oopyright Bill lender 
the condition of Fe^manufactare in the United Stetes, and stating 
. amongst other consideratians that' copyright would not increase the 
price of books to any greater extent vdth English than with the 
works of American authors. For this the following nine firms 
of puUishers voted, viz. : — ^D. Appleton & Co., Bobert Carter & 
Bros., Shddon & Co., A. D. F. Bandolph & Co., J. B. Ferd & Co., 
IK W. C. Lent & Co., W. H. Bidwell, Dodd & Mead (all from 
Hew York), and Lee & Sheppard (Boston). The late Mr. G.*P. 
Putnam did not remain to vote ; but his son, Mr. Haven Putnam, 
informs me that he was in favour of the report. Three publishers 
Lmn Hew York, and Mr. J. B. Osgood, of Boston, declined to vote. 
The remaining five firms dissented, viz. : — Charles Scribner & Co., 
Hrit & WiUifuns, Hurd & Houghton, James Miller, and E. P. 
Dutton & Co., all from Hew York; and Mr. Edward Seymour, 
one of the managing partners in the firm of Scribner, drew up a 
minority report stating the following objections to the proposed 

Bai:— 

• 

1. ** It is in no senso an internatidhal copyi’ight law, but simply an act to 
protect American publisbors, regardless of the rights of Americait authors. It 
has so narrow a b^s, therefore, that it can noyor receiye the endorsement of 
the public. 

2. ** Even if it were possible for American publishers to secure the ‘ pro- 
tection* proposed in compelling the manufacture of foreign copyrighted btooks 
in the United States, such * protection ’ would be wholly ddueive^^oinee the copyright 
which the ETigUeh puhliaher could hold indirectly through an American partner t 
would eecure him the absolute control of this marJxt^ whether the book was made here 
or in England* 

3. *‘Eor the reasons above stated the act is objectionable in prohibiting the 
mportation of stereos and electros (stereotype and 6 lectrot 3 rpe plates), in ful- 
ling to provide for the copyrighting of cydopnedias, &c., and in giving the 

American publisher power to exclude revised editions of works of wluioh he 
nmy own the copyright,” 

Buring the same weehithe executive committee of the Copyright 
Ateoctatioxiy consisting chiefly of authors, adopted the following draft 
of a Bill made by their secretary, Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, entitled 
A^iAet t0 secure authors therightof property in their boc^/' It 
has the merits of shbrtness and simplicitji. 

After, the enacting clause it proceeds : — 



1 of pfoperiy secured to fto tTiuted .States of 

existing oopyiight laws of flio TTnited StoteSy^Itto seotwed 
( oitizenB and subjects of erery country, tbe goTerment of wbic& secites 
coal tights to dtizens of the United States. ^ 

« This Aet to tabe eiBbct two yean after its passage.^^ 


Meanwhile the opponents of copyright in Philadelphia hegsn 
to stir. On the 27th of January a meeting ot printers, publishers, 
books^ers, paper-makers, &fi., was held^ under the presidency of 
Mr. Henry Carey Baird, a relative, I believe, of Mr. CaBsy. Hr. ^ 
W. Ijippincott Vas one of the secretaries. Afiter the proceedings of 
ihe Hew York meeting had been read, the following memorial, 
presented by Mr. B. H. Moore to be forwarded to Oongresfi^ was 
adopted : — 


“We oppose an international copyright for the following reasons : — 

1. “That thought unless expressed is the property of the thinker; when 
given to the world is, as Hght, fmo to all. 

2. “As property, it can only demand the protection of the municipal law of 
the country to which the thinker is subject. 

S. “ The author of any country, by becoming a citizen of this, and assuming 
the burdens and performing the duties thereof, cau have the same protectiou> 
that au Americau author has. 

4. '* The trading of privileges to foreign authors, for privileges to be granted 
to Amerioans, is not just, because the interest of others than they are sacrifieed 
thereby. ' 

5. “ Beoause the good of the whole people, and the safety of our republicaZb 
institutions, demand that books shall not bo made too costly for the multitude 

*by giving the power to foreign authors to fix their prices here, as well as 
abr^. ' ' 

6. “ Wo oppose the Bill as proposed in New York, because it would ^enril>le 
the foreign authbr, and his as^gnee in this country, by an absolute monopoly 
in the production, to fix the price of hmbook, without fear of competition. 

7. “Because the great capitalists on the Atlantic seaboard would naturally 
and almost necessarily represent foreign authors, from their woildo*wide repu- 
tation, the security of authors in dealing with them, and their greater fiscilities 
in disbdbution of books, thus centralizing the publication of them in few hands. 

“ Finally, because the reprints of really valuable works on soienoe, which 
are now piiblii^ed at prices so low in this country that the day labourer cau 
afford to purchase them, would bo raised by an international copyright, or any 
proposed modification thereof, beyond his means, and ho would be obliged to 
confine bis purchases mainly to cheap literature, not improving to his minA* 
frequently immotal in its tendency, and inculcating not rarely piinoiples dan- 
gerous to the peace of society.” - 

* 

Os the 29th of January Mr. Morrill, the chairman of the Library 
Committee of Congress, called a meeting “ for ihe hearing of aU 
parties interested.'^ The Hew York pubHriiers’ meeting was r^re- 
sented by Mr. W, H. Appleton, Mr. Sheldon, Mr. Van Hostrandj^,;^ 
and Professor Youmans. The Copyright Association was r^r^ 
aented by Mr. C. Astor Bristed, its secretary, and Mr. E. L. Andres,* 

(1) See Weekly Trade dreular. New York. Fdbmaiy 1, 1872.r 

(2) From the CVrcM/ar. - i , ' 
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0f Ate York bar^ vrho also drafted Ae sabsequent form' cf 4;Iie 
BiU proposed on behalf of the Kew York publishers and the authors* 
gentleman drew up a brie^’’ in which he founded the plea for 
' ^ international copyright upon a passage in the constitution of the 
United fStatea to the effect that Congress shall have power to 
promote the progress of science and the useful arts, by securing for 
linoited times to authors and inventors the exclusive bright to their 
recpectivo writings and dmcoveries/’ Mr. Andrews contended with 
% much ingenuity that, American authors not belbg specified in this 
clause of the constitution, the word authors must mean all authors, 
irrespective of nationality.^ Now it is impossible to protect foreign 
authors except by way of international copyright ; it follows, then, 
he argued, that the constitution does not leave it optional with 
Congress to pass or not to pass a law giving copyright to 
' foreign authors, 'but ^'in this resj^ct is mandatory in its charac- 
' ter.” This tsin^ar argument, there is little doubt, did a great 
deal of harm to the cause which Mr. Andrews espoused, and it 
has had the further detrimental effect of creating a false impres- 
sion in the public mind. In the ultimate report of the Library 
Committee it was, of course, set aside on the reasonable ground 
ihtit it could not be supposed that the framers of the American 
\constitution had in view any cla^s of persons except citizens 
of the United States. But from this statement of tlie report 
that suA iSn argument for international copyright could not be^ 
eqn^timed out of the words of the constitution, an impression has got 
* , abroad amongst Americans who have never had the. actual docu- 
ments before them, that the committee declared intAmatioml copy* 

« right to be^ unconstitutional; so that this unfortunate and^ far- 
fetched argument has perhaps done more to shelve the question than 
even the opposition of the Philadelphia publishers. 

The deputations then proceeded to lay the following documents 
before the committee : — (a) the report of the New York publishers’ 
meeting — not a strong production by the way ;* ip) the minority 
report of Mr. Edward Seymour and his friends; {c) the memorial 
of ther BritiA authors ; and (d) the memorial of the Philadelphia 
publishers. This last was presented by Mr. Willis Hazard, of 
Philadelphia, accompanied by three workmen connected with the 
manu&cture of books. Messrs. Harper Brothers, of New Tork,-were 
, X^resent^ by counsel (Mr. Hubbard, of Boston), and also laid 
before the committee the fidlowing letter ^ 

' ** She question now before the Joint Committeo of Congress upon the Libraiy, 

(1) Jt fs'earioui ibat Loyd Westbnry, in the case of Boosfy v. JeSttjB, oommitled 
lunciMilf in the House of Lords to jt iimUny inteKpretation of the Englidi Oopgodght Act; 

' See 6b«tt gn ^ The law relati^ to literature.*’ (London ; Cox.) P. 82. 

' (2) Ws Jboumhnt ezis& in the Hbnurv of Coninees, In the handwriting of Hr* - 

d!«elM,thefi^ ^ ^ 
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howe^riimay be eoxifoeed or complicated by the ooxifliotmg claims and iater^ 
of vanous classes, has always appearedfto os under a rery simple %ht. 

**€n considering the propriety of international copyright legislation we deem 
it entirely inapjpbropriate to urge upon you the claims of authors^ publiriiers, 
booksellers, printers, binders, press-makers, or any other body of tradesmen, 
to be eepocially and exclnsiyely recognised in such legislation. , The' interests 
of the people at large are to be regaidedi and those interests alone. 

** It seems to us that the wWe question before your honourable committee 
really is whether the intelligenoe of the whole people, or, as the constitution 
calls it; * the promotion of science and the useful arts,’ will be adyanoed by 
granting a copyright tdftoreign authors. 

“ There are men who believe, for plausible reasons, that a protected mono- 
poly of publishing the books of such British authors as now arrange with us 
for the issue of their works, would be of immense value to a large publishing 
house like ours ; and that wo should therefore gain much by the adoption of 
one of those bills now before your committee.. But while a ^w enabling us 
to obtain several prices for our books would secure to us enormous profits for 
a time, it would certainly within a generation diminish our business, as pub- 
lishers for the people, by narrowing ^e popular intelligence. 

"Publishers who aim at a permanent business which shall continue to 
prosper under successive generations, will desire above all else that general 
difiusion of knowledge, and consequent general demand for literature, which 
can only result from the circulation of books cheap enough to be within the 
reach of all. This consideration, it seems to us, must govern the consideration 
of the question before your committee. Whatever of useful work in the world 
has been done by the publishers as well as the authors of this country, has,, 
been done by contributing to the progress and diffusion of knowledge and ' 
culture. It has been our aim and boast to furnish in an acceptable form the ' 
best reading for the people at low prices ; and we point with natural satisfac- 
tion to our own lists, out of which a good and handsome lihrai|r of standaril ^ 
and recent English works can bo selected, at a price less than one-fifth 
which the same or similar books would cost in British editions or under an 
international copyright law. But the reduction of the price of a good book 
to one-fifth means on the average an increase of its circulation about tWBhty- 
fold ; and it is our conviction that had dn international copyright existed for 
the last quarter of a century, works of Macaulay, Tennyson, Bulwer, 
Diokens, Thackeray, Lecky, Darwin, Wallace, Kingsley, Bofiertson, Beade, ' 
Collins, Qeorge Eliot, Mrs. Goskell, MissMuloch, and the like, would to-day be 
known by less than one-twentieth in number of the citizens of the United 
States, who are now familiar with them. 

"In view of the great results which have ^wn oat of the freedom of 
literary exchange Which we now enjoy, of the general education of our people, 
of the extent and efficiency of our common schools, the number and circuI|ition 
of village and .country libraries, and the liberalising, broademng, elevating 
influence upon the national mind of the choicest thoughts of another great ipd 
cultivated people now so freely opened to it, it is our belief that the adoptioiL of 
any serious restriction upon this f^edom would be a very hazardous e:i^eii-> * 
ment, and possibly an irrevocable calamity to the nation. 

^ “We have the honour to be, very xespeoifully, 

^ " Your obeffient servants, 

a “Habpbb i Bbothebs.’’ 

These were sabstautially all the materials at this time laid before 
the Library Committee of Congress. IS^eephes were made on the 
12th February by Mr. Andrews and Mr. Bristed on ^ 

Copyright Associatioii in &Y0111 of unqualified iqtematuniBl ebfy? * 



« written steteo^ ^ tetA ijj Mr. W. H* Appbtoa 
oa^Mtalf cf the New York pnbHdient’ meeting m firriwtrf 
2^1^ fiobject to the conditioiL of re-mainifiiotiu^jit whilst .Jfr. 
lEssaid stated the arguments of the Philadelphia remoDatamis; 

. pHrfbsBor Youmans followed, vghig the elame of Britidi authofs 
upon the amgular ground that they were very badly paid in thdr 
own ooontry, and desired American sympathy, — falling into a 
,, smari ipaaBage of anns with the previous speaki^ On ihe foBowing 
^ day Mr. Hubbard ** took the floor,” and, amr reading Mesarn 
Harper’s letter, stated that '^he came to represent nn interest but 
on^ and that onO the highest — ^the^ interest of the people.” His 
speech appears, to haTe excited considerable amusement, and in the 
eourse of it he admitted that his argument carried with it the repeal 
of the Axi> tfTi g law of domestic copyright. The committee requested 
him to commit^ his views to paper.^ On the 17th February Mr. H« 
Carey Baird sent a fly-sheet to the committee entitled Ccqiyright, 
^National and International,” in which he brought forward the addi- 
tional consideration against international copyright that if it were 
establishM .the American authors and publishers would be subject 
to peipet^ litigations with the English proprietors of copyright, 
&voured by the comparative cheapness of the American courts of 
iaw^ whilst they would be prevented by the dearness of the British 
courts fipom TOftlntaTTiing their own copyrights, against infringmnent 
jnPtoglahdy . " 

letter came before the la^ meeting, a private one, of the 
committee <m the 19th February, at which also a final*draft of what 
was now called the " Authors’ apd PubEshers’ Bill,” based upon a 
compromise between the Copyright Association and the publishers, 
was presented. The only alteration izi the amende Bill consists in 
the omission, aft^r specification of the condition that the foreign 
author shall ent^ into a contract with an American publisher, a 
citizen of the United States, to manufacture the book in all its parts ” 
— of the words ao that it shall be wholly the product of the 
mecjumical industry of the United States.” ^ I presume, though I 
have no direct authority for stating, that the omission of this more 
strii^^t clause was intended to admit to copyright foreign books 
not set up in type in tbe United States, but printed, as is very often 
the case at present, from stereotype plates sent from England. Iliis 

(1) See two parte repor^of the proccediags, from opposite o/fM, in the Weekly 
Traie bttmOar^ March 7 and 

*^(S} Printed ec^y of the amended JBill is to he found in the libxary of Congress, 
endms# in the handratiiig.of Mr. W. H. Appleton: **Authon’ Copyrigjht Bill as 
amekstML by the Pobliahers. All rights of property secured to dtueens of the TToited 
StateirihM(]^W<^y isciued to ^tizShs and subjects of every other country, ^henevertiie 
loxrigft>aiidttriaakei axnau;ieiBeiUsdire(^^ the pid>lislMi^ end the wedc 
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ia • eoD^deinble saying of esjpwm is well lui tame, bus it saoriftoea 
the printing intecrest in America to the extent of the price of the 
setting vp of the type. 

Along with this Mr. Appleton, Mr« Sheldon^ and Hr^ Yan !Nos» 
trandi as the publishers’ committee, addressed a final statement to the 
Library Committee, wheroin they stated their objections to a riral 
scheme of copyright which had sprung up during the discussum, 
and which was knowa from one of its apparently sunultaneous prcK 
pounders as the Elderkin Bill. 

Mr. John P. Morton, a publisher in Louisville, Eientucky, wrote 
during the session of the Library Committee,^ to the Hon. S. S. Cox, 
as one of the oldest publishers and booksellers in the.Fnited States, 
that he was not satisfied with the Bill put forth by the New York 
publishers’ meeting of February 6th, and that ho h^ requested the 
Hon. J. B. Beck to present for the consideration of the Library 
Committee a Bill containing the following provisions • 

“ A foreign authoi may copyright his book in tho United States on condition 
(a) That before his work is published or for h«i1o in Amorica the titla-nge tbsroof 
must be recorded in the office of the Librarian of Congress ; (&) Tm iffork to be 
free to he printed and pnbliahetl by ail respotmUe puhliahera ; the co|^^right 
(royalty to bo paid by the publisher) not to exceed ton per conL on the selling 
price, (c) Tho author shall have an agent prepared to make contracts*, notice 
of which shall bo given through the public press, (rf) If the author shall fiul 
to Qomply with tho above requirements, tho book, map, chart, or design maybe 
republished tho same as might have bpon done before tbe passage of this Act. 
(f) Sotinny in thU Act is to prevent the importation or sale of the foreii^ ediiim of 
said nwrh'* ^ « 

In this letter Mr. MortX)n says that bo wishes to add to bis Bill, 
on further consideration, that tho copyright (royalty) should be ten 
per cent, on the selling price in iiheeU or paper binding, loaviug the 
(American) publisher free from any tux for tho labour that may bo 
put on the work in tho way of binding. There is no reason or justice 
in allowing a foreign author a percentage on such labour and sldll.’^ 
At the end of his letter Mr. Morton odds— 

‘'Whether Congress ought to pass an international copyright law or not is 
anothw question. But if they should do so, they should look to tho interest of 
the millions of readers, and not to the protection^ I believo that is the word, of 
the few publishers.” 

A Bimilar proposal “ to pay authors a &ir per cent, (say five per 
cent.) on the retail price, leaving the privilege of r^rmtmg open to 
all, ’ was ms^o on February 7th, by a correspondent in ihe Ntw 
Torlc Mcemtff Fost. The principle involved had been stated with 
approval in 1858 by Mr. Carey, in his “ Letters on Latemational Oo^- 
right,”* as removing “much of the difficulty relating to oopyxight.’* 

(1) letter in MS. in the Oongreae library, dated Febmaiy 16, 187*. 
(a)Page77. Seeto,o£»cdpag,ofttiepreeaatp»per. 
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This' Me&i whioli wiis laid Mr. SUderkm bafere tiio Inbiaijr 
OozEUGaittee^ was up by one of its members^ Senator Sberman, 
and embodied in wbat was hereafter known as *^Thp Sherman 
which he introduced into the Senate on the 21 st of February. The 
second section is as follows : — 


**Sec. 2. That any person ^thin the United States may public, in sudi 
form or numbers as he may deem best, any book or work copyrighted under 
this Act, subject to the payment to the author, or to his legal representatlm or 
assignees, during the term of such copyright, of five per centum of the gross 
cost of the publication of such work; and the said author, or his legal repre- 
sentatiyes or assignees, may publish such ^rk in the United States, or con- 
tract with any publisher in the United States for the publication of such work 
in the United States, and demand, sue for, and recover the stipulated price for 
such copyright ; and in the absence of any specific contract for such publication, 
such author, or his legal representatives or assignees, may demand, sue for, 
and recover, as liquidated damages, in any court of competent jurisdiction, the 
' said sum of five per centum on the gross cost of the publication of such work ; 
' and, to secure or recover the same, have the benefit of process in law ot equity, 
in^other eases of joint interest in the proceeds of publication.*’ 

la statement/’ Mr. W. IT. Appleton and his two col- 

leagues, mi publishers’ committee take two objections to the 
principle of the Sherman Bill. (1.)' In many cases the books would 
(and'liL ill oasee could) be published by irresponsible parties, and the 
foiti^ author would be unable to collect anything. (2.) The irre- 
spensible publisher would reap the fruits of the advertising of the 
responsible one, and the latter, tl^refore, would be prevented from 
^expending the necessary capital for making the |)ook known. 

' The Library Oommittec reserved th^ir report ; meantime the 
Sherman Bill was read twice ix the Senate, referred back to the 
Committee on the Library, and ordered to be printed. 

Discussion continued in the public newspapers, and especially in 
the trade organs in England as well as in America, during the 
ensuing spring, but without adding any suggestion of importance. 
The single exception perhaps is to be found in an article, and the 
draft of a bill, published in the London Bookseller for April, 1872, 
end attributed by the Americans to Mr. T^ittaker. After calling 


att^tion to the difference of conditions in the book market, not only 
^ in the United States, but in Canada, where British subjects prefer to 
purchase the cheap American reprints to buying the expensiye 
English editions of English authors," the writer very sensibly pleads 
for the disuse of all irritating and offensive expressions towards 
American publishers ^ 


be ooneeded that the natural rights of authors extend no fhrther than 
lhei)^! wad iu rie 8 of their own countries, and within these boundaries only so long 
asihelrjiMii laws pw^pit. This concession made, the ground will be cleared 


% 


(1) 8. 689. 42iid CcniprsM, 2nd sesiioo. 
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fbriiber negotiation ; there 'will he no charges of pilfering^' stealing, or 
piracy, nor will there then be any ugly or offendre tezma used. There is no 
need for them. TheNew York or Philadelphia publisher is as free from blame 
in reprinting Macaulay’s * History of England,’ as Mr. Murray is in reprinting 
the works of Alexander Pope. Neither of the works named is protected by 
law, and if it be wrong for Mr. Harper to reprint Macaulay, it must be equally 
wrong for Mr. Murray to reprint Pope. Both works are property, both are 
unpr^ected by law, and both haye been reprinted without any payment being 
made by the publis Ws to the authors or their repreaentatiyeB ; and therefore, 
all that may be said of one transaction may be said of the other.” 

be then suggests the following draft of a Bill, identical in its 
principle with the Elderkin and Sherman Bills 

'*1. All original works composed by citizens of either nation shall be con- 
sidered copyright in the other’s country, for the term of the author’s lifetime, 
or for twenty-eight years, whicheyer may be the longer term. 

Any person desirous of reprinting books so copyrighted may do sp on 
the following conditions, viz. : — ' ^ 

** Before printing an American (or English) work he shall giye notioe to the ' \ 
proper authority, saying how many copies he proposes to print, and pi^ ' 
at which such work will be sold in cloth, and pay down ten pef cent. 
such soiling price; he shall then be furnished with an order fat ' &e printo^' 
named to print that number of copies. As soon as the prinW^j^ done' his' . 
work, he shall certify that he has printed so many and no taoroV dJid an autho* 
risation shall then bo given to publish the edition : which Autheadsatioia shall 
be printed upon the back of the title.” ^ 

This proposal, I may add, is iu substance no new one, byen tai this 
country. It was set forth as early as 1837, in an article in/the 
Mee/ianics* Magazim (vol. xxvii.), by the late Mr. Thomas Watts, keeper 
of the printed books in the British Museum, and was adyocated more 
recently by Mr. H. A. Macfie, M.P. for Leith, in the Leith SercM} 

A similar scheme was also meutioiicd by M. Renouard in his “Traitd 
des Droits d’ Auteurs” (Paris, 1838) ; and in Italy, after the expiration 
of forty years’ exclusiye copyright, the law prescribes the payment 
of an analogous royalty. In England it is found practicable to 
collect for the author of a play royalties from all the provincial 
theatres for every night on which it is acted. On the other hand', 
Hon. J. Rose, the Canadian Minister of Finance, reported that it 
was found impracticable to collect at the custom-houses the dutiM 
levied for the benefit of the author on the introduction of Americaai' . 
reprints into the Dominion.^ 

(1) Soe extracts of both theso articles in ** Becont Disonssions on the" Abolition of 
Patents,” pp. 296—300. 

(2) See an article in the Athetiaum, J uly 17, 1S69, reprinted in ** Becent Disonssions 
on the Abolition of Patents,'* p. 810. An ad valorem dnty, ranging from 15 to 20 per 
cent., was levied on behalf of the English aufrior, on the importation of his works into ' 
nineteen of the English colonies, of which a list will be found op, eii. p. 826. But 
whether the collection of these duties has been successful there seems to be no evideo{ioe» ^ 

A letter from Mr. C. H. Purday, of Great Marlborough Street, the brother of ^ the' 
defendant in a celebrated copyright case, Boosey v, Purday, advocating the same loln^ 
lion of the international copyright difficulty, will be found, p. 814-6 of the same week* 
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£|i^ AidfUe of tiie following short seatuMi of 


^offorts for inteniational copyright Xbe •ooncdndh]^ 
of tile report siiins up the opinion, of the oonunit^ 

^VLiviewof the whole case, your committee 'are satished that 
intemetianal oopyri^ht ow fiairly be urged upon Congress u^' i{pi|[^.'W 
general equity or of constitutional law ; that tiie adoption of any 
purpose which has been laid before us would be ot yory dotibt^ ^ 

American authors as a dass, and would be not only an unqiiostionahiy^il^ ; 
permanent ixgury to the manufacturing interests concerned in pzAucing bddks}. 
Imt a hindrance to the difi^ision of knowledge among the people and to the ' 
cause of universal education ; that no plan for the protection o^ foreign authors 
has yet been devised which can unite the support of all or nearly all who pno^sss 
to be &vourable to the general object in view ; and that, in the opinion of foasix’ 
committee, any p^jeot for an international copyright wiU^be foun^^upon 
mat^pre deliberation to be inexpedient.*’ ^ ' 

* 

^ 'Witih re^g^rd to the condition of re-manufacturo, whether involving 
Wtie setting- up of the type afresh^ or merely the printing f^m 
import^ ^Stereotypes, 1 think that Mr. William Appleton^ would 
now be^prepm^ to make a still farther concession. In the autotun 
of 1875 I liad is conversation with him in New York, and asked him 
if he was' prepared, in any proposal of international copyright, to 
aecqft^the aiaiuB quo in respect of re-manufacture. At present the 
replintiiLg publishers occasionally have their reprints entirely monu- 
&etnied in England ; sometimes wholly in America ; -sometimes 
again the re-manufacture is partly done in England, partly in 
Ameiica. In any case the American publisher follows his own con- 
venience in this matter, and is ndt bound by any hard and fast line, 
as he would be under the proposed Bill of the authors and 
publishen||.^’ Upon the (Opposition that the publisher shall bean 
American ritizen, holding directly from the English author as his 
assignee I asked if Mr. Appleton was prepared to waive the clause ' 
in Bill about re-manufacture, and to this I understood him to 
assent. 

C. E. Appleton.* ^ 


(1) djenate: Beport, No. 409, 42nd Congress, 3rd session. 

(2) .It niAy be wdl to mention that the writer of this paper has no ocnmection by way 
.of lelatiemihip or otherwise withsmy member of the New Yorjc firm. 


A NEW WOEK'ON EUSSIA. 

« ' ' * * 

St 8(}ii^id Elmpiro that stretches from the Polar Sea to the 

and from Germany to China, has 
describe in a hundred works, has been the subject of countless 
is eyety day spoken of with the fluent readiness of 
^tire ignorance in every newspaper in England ; and yet it is safe 
to ray that the book before us gives the English reader his flrst 
chin^> of learning some o^ the facts best worth knowing ^abiout 
fitMhl’s social structure, her administrative system, her reUgiom 
varieties, the daily life and movement of her peoples, and the forces 
and conditions that have brought them to their present stage in the 
march of civilisation. Hr. Mackenzie Wallace has brought to thM 
study of social phenomena in Kussia the same industry^ patience, 
an4 power of scientific reflection that were brought by his eUiinent 
namesake to the study of birds and insects in the Malay .^^hipela^* 
In other words, he has taken a foreign country seriously. He 
Went like any other traveller to spend a few months, but found the 
study' so interesting that he remained there for six years. He cbn-«^ 
demned hhnself to a long period of exile in an obscure village in 
order to acquire a thorough conversational mastery of the very diffi- 
cult language of the country. He thought nothing of devoting days 
to arranging and hnalysing the fibnfused and mtricate bundles of 
accounts of a great estate, in order to satisfy himself as to the exact 
effects of Emancipation on the fortunes of the proprietors. He 
worked as hard as a clerk in the office of the board of administration 
of a country district, so as to master the machinery of self-govera^ 
ment. He spent months in the study of voluminous official docu- 
ments to which he was fortunate enough to have access ; and he 
j^kssed from dreary archives to hardly less dreary life in the tents of 
wandering Bashkirs of the Steppe, whose tents swanned mth vennini^ 
and whose delicacies were great pieces of boiled fat thrusts ini:) :&e 
guest^B mouth by the too hospitable fingers of bis ehiertalxiers. 7 % 
short, Mr. Wall^e went to work upon Bussia with the same .kind 
of thoroughness and^Wsparing tenacity with whidi a good sti^ent 
would go to work to write a great history. To this admirable dBi- 
gence he adds the gift of real insight into the working of sbciolc^cid 
causes. The result is that he knows more about Bussia, its^lBooiail 
atratifioations, the conditions of ite growth, the frameworit of its 

(1) By B. Madwaids Wallace. 2 tcIs. Loadon : OMNn’s, 1871. 
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orgaaiaationy ihan taost educated Eng^ialmieii know about the aiwy 
naatteigi in Great Britain.^ 

Ur. Wallace makes no claim to any marked briliianoe of style. 
Bjb work is not literary, it is sometbing much better than literary*; 
and his descriptions deriye an^efPectiveness of their own from the 
reality and the thoioughness of his knowledge. H^othing can be 
more graphic and excellent than his two chapters (xv., xvi.)contam- 
ing pictures of landed ^proprietors of the old'seboeliUid propcietcM 
of the modem school, and they are excellent, not because they a]re 
picturesque, but from their obvious realism. .The. abuAdanee and 
' variety of ^e types show that the author draws fro^ a fuB^wriL 
The Tillage Priest is one of the most interesting of these types, aqt 
only from the vigour of Mr. Wallace’se^ccount, but because the evils 
Vhich make the life and prospects of the Bussian peasantry, so^udt- ' 
' totie&ctory, are precisely those which we might look to a priesthood, 
with even such an instrument as the superstition of Ae ;^stern 
^Church, to do something to remove. Unluckily it appears that 
shall look in vain. Many of the Russian priests are honest and .welb 
meaning men ; not fanatical, nor intolerant, nor puffed^ up yr^th 
spiritual pride. Even here, however, we cannot help ^ftondering 
whether Western Christianity would have obtained its hold on the 
b^Bqrians, if every one of its great leaders had not been among «the 
most fanatical, ruthless, arrogant of mankind — 

*' ** Impiger, iraoundus, inexorabilis, acer.” 

In times like our own, of amicable and refined sentiment, no typo 
is more difficult to admire than ,the fierce and bnital fanatics who 
did most to establish Christian doctrine, but we cannot help seeing^ 
that if they had been less fierce and less fanatical, it might never 
^ have been established at all, and that therefore the Russian priest of 
the Vbest stamp is as little likely to improve his flock, as is his 
brother, of tha worst stamp. What the worst stamp means, may bo 
-^il^ed fi^m ra account reproduced by Mr. Wallace froin a private ' 
TOppri 6f a]l^pr(fiiodox Russian to the Grand Duke Cbnslnntiijf. 

Why,'Vad:s/thifr wi^terj *^do the people not respect the clergy? 
•^SeeMise it fiorms a-ela^ apart ; because, having received a false k^d 
j|f '^c^eation, it does .Uot introduce into the life of the people, the 
teiUi|L 2 Dg of > the Sp^t/but remains in the mere^ dead forms o£^ out- 
wa|d *jBBiisemoni^^^ the. same time despisingi these forms even to 
Vlffe sp^ ; because ^ clergy itself continuidly presents examples * 
in want if reject to religion, and transforms the service of God into 
Can the people respect the clergy when they h^r 
bow ;(03f|e priest s^e money from below the pillow of a dying inan at 
the moment of cmfession, how another was publidy draggi^ out of 
a hoiise of 'iU-&me, how a third' christened a dog, how a four& 
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tv'hilst officiaibg at the Easter senrioe was dragged by the hair from 
the altar by the deacon ? Is it possible for the people to respect 
priests who spend their time in the gin-shop, write fraudulent 
petitions, fight with the cross in their hands, and abuse each other 
in bad language at the altar P One^ might fill several pages with 
examples of this kind — ^in each instance naming the time and place 
-r— l^ithout overstepping the boundaries of the province of Nizhni- 
Kbvgorod. . ‘ Is it possible for the people to respect the clergy trhen 
they see everyurhere amongst them simony, carelessness in perfonning 
the religi6us*rite8, and disorder in administering the sacraments P Is 
iVpoMble for the people to respect the clergy when they see that' 
truth has disappeared from it, and that the Oonsistories, guided in 
their d:ecisions, not by rules, but by personal friendship and bribery, 
destaroy in it the last remains of truthfulness P If we add to dll this^ 
the false certificates which the clergy give to those who do not wish 
to partake of the Eucharist, the dues illegally extracted from the OM 
Bitualists, the conversion of the altar into a source of revenue, they 
giving of churches to priests’ daughters as a dowry, and similar 
phenomena, the question as to whether the people can respect the 
clergy rd^uires no answer.” 

This bears marks of the exaggeration of an enthusiastic stahe^d ; 
but the pHest from whom Mr. Wallace learnt the language, admitted 
how little satisfactory was his condition, and how unable the priest is, 
from the nature of his circumstanoes, to acquire moral influence over 
his flock. 

** * Perhaps,’ said the priest, /you have heard that the parish priests extort 
money from tho peasants — refusing to perform the rites of baptism or burial 
until a considerable sum bas been paid. It is only too true ; but who is to 
blame ? Tho priest must live and bring up his family, and you cannot imagine 
the humiliations to which he has to submit in order to gain a scanty pittance. 

I know it by experience. When I make the periodical visitation,^ I cim see 
that tho peasants grudge every handful of rye and every egg that they give me. 

I can overhear their sneers as I go away, and I know they have many sayingls, 
such ai;^* T^e priest takes from the living and from the dead.* of them 

fasten t^eir doors, pretending to bo away I'rom homo, and do not evQti take the 
preoaud6n''of keeping silent till I am out of hearing/ . 

* You suTprise me,’ I said, in reply to the last pajii of this loilg tirade; 

have always heard that the Bussians are a very religioiis lesst»^!Qie 

lower dasses/ 

* 00 they are ; but the peasantry are poor and heavily''tax^. .Uiey M gmbt 
importance on the sacqimeuts, and observe rigorously the Wbioh oKnUprise 
nearly a h^ of the yeas, but they show very little resj^t fdr their ^ests, who 

We only realize the sagacity of the great direotorcT of the^ltenitti 
charoh, above all of Hildebrand, after we have studied 1hlb' 
tion both of doctrae and ecclesiastical organization which -marks the- 
history of Eastern Christianity. There is no better way of Innngiiig^ 
home to men’s min^s how much more the advantages eohfl^Mid 

VOL. IXl. N.8. T * 
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loaf l)y t7]iii8tia]iitj’ hftTB bsed^' diie to disoipliQii^ 

^4<%ina. On the other hand, Mr. Wallace’s description of^thSe 
Ifidolani (i. p. 444), leads us to suppose that a purgation of tile 
superstitious' dogma, however much of superstition remains behizid, 
may lead to a more austere morality and a more vigorous social 
supervision. Others of the Heretics whom he describes seem to 
go off into fantastic abcminations, that are worse than anything 
to bef found in Mr. Hordhbff’s book on the Communistic societies of 
the United States. On the whole, Christianity in ^Bussia is not a 
pleasing affair. 

We have no space for Mr. Wallace’s interesting pictures of the 
Artel, — ^the association of a number of artisans for the execution of a 
given piece of work, — of the rural doctor, of the manners and 
domestic wap of the peasantry. If Do Tocqueville had lived to^pad 
these pages, he ivould hardly Jbave said, as he said after reading 
Haxthausen, that not only would ennui make Bussian society unen- 
durable, but that one inhaled ennui merely in reading a description 
of it.^ There is one rather interesting psychological question on 
whidi one would have been glad to hear anything that Mr. Wallace 
might have to say. The ordinary notion is that despotism breeds in 
those who are subject to it a great many harsh vices. How is it 
that the Bussian peasant, the subject of a double despotism, patri- 
archal and imperial, the despotism of the Head of the House and 
that of the Head of the State, isvyet a model of gentleness, cheer- 
fulness, ax^ docile resignation? Arthur Young notices at the 
conclusion of his travels in France that though he did not find the 
French either more polite, or more vivacious, or more talkative than 
the English, yet he did find them better tempered; and then he 
puts the general question, how it is that absolute governments seem 
favourable to good humour? 

The singular society in the midst of which the author passed ^ 
rix years was not merely in his eyes a field for superficial observa- 
tion and lively description : it was also the propounder of a series 
of problems, such as the better sort of historians now discern to 
constitute the true interest of all social study, whether its object lie 
in the past or the present. A hundred years ago, when the germs 
" of broader conception of human society had come fairly into 
existmee with such books as the Esprit des Lois, the Essai sur 
les Mesttrs, and the Wealth of FTations, the notion was still want-^ 
ix|pp that the two great controlling and transforming elements of 
soci^ are religious ideas and economic forces. History or sociology 

(1) vi., S4S. He also said that the aighft of Bussian society, where all is so 
nnl^vni, tcom ideas laws down to the smallest details of eatemal natpc, affected 
hm like Aweni^ SEiiiias its liberty and anlightenment— tms 90ciet4 dhi$eratiqu$ d 
Atinpeur* ' i * ^ 



was ,po1itic9^ . ooBStitationi^ <iad .fvaiaeiies oC ;gspvmiixiaat Tbltaira 
went fartlier, and saw that condition . society was the laol 
matter of interest ; but then he was too inclined to^measure the oon* 
dition of society by arts and*lettos>.and he relied on anecdotes, ^pid 
gostipf only showing his superiority over others by Bring careful 
to get his anecdotes and his gossip the most important peojde. 
It was'a great gain, no donbt, to displaceddite dynastic by the deSoo- 
cratic way of thinldng about a nation ; to put kings and batlliles 
below peoples, add manners. But the democratic notion has in turn 
been overshadowed by another, which we may perhaps call the in- 
stitutional. What engages the attention of the best kind of m^em 
obsrirer in any society, whether his access to it be direct or only 
indirect and through books, is not merely the surface of manners 
and daily usage,' but the deeper causes of such things, — ^the institu- 
tions, the laws, the economic distribution and administration, and 
the relations between these decisive matters and the moral, -rriigious, 
and social ideas that lie at the bottom of them all. It is scarcely too 
much to say that individual men or groups of men are thus of less 
interest than the great institutional forces, which wrap them about 
the moment of their birth, and make them what they are down 
to the hour of their death. While the metaphysicians are q[ilitting 
their straws about the Freedom of the Will, the student of man in 
society solves their problem by walking away from it, and proceed- 
ing to those spacious contro^ng influences of which the vaunted 
will is no more than the instrument and the tool. This is the 
point of view from which* Mr. ^ackenrie Wallace went to work, 
and what he has done is one more proof of the fertility and value of 
the method iu competent hands. 

If a foreigner were to come to England as Mr. Ws^ace went to 
Bussia, he would be well advised to begin his studies by mastering 
the portion nf the landed aristocracy. The control exercised by that, 
great body over economic movements, over ecclesiastical policy, over 
legislation, and over manners, is one of the dominant and central 
facts in our social organisation. In Bussia, on the contrary, a traveller 
is well advised who banishes from his mind the western notion of an 
aristocracy. One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Wallace’s 
book is that in which he describes the men whom for w^ of a better 
name he calls the Sfoblesse. Everybody knows the etory of the Em- 
peror’s reply to Dumouriez, though most people set it jlown to Nicholas 
instead of to Paul I. Dumouriez had spoken of some Court person- 
age as considerable. “ Apprenez,” said the Emperor angrily^' qu’il 
n’y a pas de considerable ioi que la personne i laquelle Je parle, 
et pendant le temps que je lui parle I ” This illustrates the 
relation of the nobles to the autocrat. On the other hand they aire 
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witihoat aay of that exolusiveneas in face of the bourgeoisie which 
ftiarks German nobles, and some absurd families in England ; and 
they have no haughty feeling of caste superiority over the lower 
orders. 

**The iBussum Noblesse,** says Mr. Wallace in a pregnant passage, **was 
formed out of more numerous and heterogeneous materials, and these materials 
did not spontaneously combine to form an organic whole, but wore crudied 
into a conglomerate mass b]|the weight of the autocratic power. It never 
became a semi-independent factor in the State. What rights and priyilcgeB it 
posdhsses it received from the Monarchy, and consequently it has no deep-rooted 
jealousy or hatred of the Imperial prerogative. On the other hand, it has never 
had to struggle with the other social classes, and therefore it harbours towards 
them no feelings of rivalry or hostility. If we hear a Bussian noble speak with 
indignation of autocracy or vrith acrimony of the bourgeoisie, we may he sure 
that these feelings have their source, not in traditional mediaeval conceptions, 
but in principles learned from the modem schools of social and political philo- 
sophy. The class to which he belongs has undergone so many transformations 
that it has no hoary traditions or doop-rootod prejudices, and always willingly 
adapts itself to existing conditions. Indeed, it may bo said in general that it 
looks more to tho future than the past, and is ever ready to accept any new 
ideas that wear tho badge of progi'oss. Its freedom from traditions and pre- 
judices makes it singularly susceptible of generous enthusiasm and capable of 
vigorous spasmodic action, but calm moral courage and tenacity of purpose 
are not among its prominent attributes. In a word, we find in it neither tho 
peculiar virtues nor tho peculiar vices which are engendered and fostered by 
an atmosphere of political liberty. 

** However wo may explain the fact, there is no doubt that the Bussian Noblosso 
has little or nothing of what we call aristocratic feeling — little or nothing of 
diat haughty, domineering, exclusive spirit which wo are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the word Aristocracy. We find plenty of Bussians who aro proud of 
their wealth, of their culture, or of their official position, but we scarcely ever 
fiind a Bussian who is proud of his birth, or imagines that tho fact of his having 
a long pedigree gives him any right t(»*politicaI privileges or social considera- 
tion. Such ideas appear to the ordinary Bussian noble absurd and ridiculous. 
Hence there is a ceitoin amount of tmth in tho oft-ropeated saying that there 
is in reality no aristocracy in Bussia. 

** Certainly the Noblesse as a whole cannot bo called an aristocracy. If tho 
term is to be used at all, it must be applied to a group of families which 
cluster around the Court and form the highest ranks of the Noblesse. This 
social aristocracy contains many old families, but its real basis is official rank 
and general culture rather than pedigree or blood. Though it has no peculiar 
legal privileges, its actual position in the Administration and at Court gives 
its members great facilities for advancement in the public service. On the 
other hand, its semi-bureaucratic character, together with the law and custom 
of dividing landed property among the children at the death of their parents, 
derives it of stability. New men force their way into it by official distinction, 
whilst many of the old families are Compelled by poverty to retire firom its 
xnsks. The son of a small proprietor or even of a pmish priest may rise to the 
highest offices of State, whist the descendants of the half-mythical Buiik may 
descend to the rank of peasants. It is said that not long ago a certain Prince 
Xmpotidn gained his living as a cabman in St. Petersburg ! *’ (i. 430 — ^2.) 

ef caste spirit and ca^ prejudice— -Mr. Wallace 
iUpgteates tiiia rery strikingly in liis account of the district adminiir . 
trationi in which nobles and peasants are members of the same Board 
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and work together in unbroken amity (a piotni^ to be remembet^ 
by those who look for elective County Boards in dur own country) 
~is due to a certain peculiarity in her historical development, 
namely that until lately she remained an almost exclusively agricul- 
tural Empire, with abundance of unoccupied land. Her history 
presents, therefore, few of those conflicts which result from the 
variety of social conditions and the intensified straggle for existence. 
Certain social groups were, indeed, formed *in the course of time, but 
they were never allowed to fight out their own battles. The irre- 
sistible autocratic power kept them always in check and fashioned 
them into whatever form it thought proper, defining minutely and 
carefully their obligations, their rights, their mutual relations, and 
their respective positions in the political organization. Hence we 
find in the history of Bussia almost no trace of those class-hatreds 
which appear so conspicuously in the history of Western Europe.'* 

We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Wallace into what some one 
has well called “ the deep sea of agrarian history in Russia.** His 
chapter on The Serfs (vol. ii., ch. xxix) is a most instructive account 
of the origin and working of Bussian serfage. And it sheds a flood 
of light, not merely on what went on in Bussia during the eighteenth 
century, but on the great social movement in the Boman Empire 
twelve or thirteen centuries before. We see the constancy with 
which economic causes work, and the uniformity with which fiscal 
exigencies, in an absolute and centralised political State, reproduce 
the course of social transformation. The reader of Mr. Wallace’s 
chapter on Serfage will do^ well to turn from it to Mr. Finlay’s ex- 
planation of the double origin of •serfage under the old imperial 
administration.^ With very slight changes of detail the process was 
substantially identical with that described by Mr. Wallace. The 
responsibility of the proprietors to tho imperial fisc for the poll-tax 
was the decisive fact in each case ; and it seems to us as if we might 
apply unaltered to Bussia Finlay’s words about the effect of this 
responsibility upon the common people : Even when the land was 
cultivated by free peasants, the proprietor was responsible to the fiao 
for their capitation tax. As the interest of the government and of 
the proprietor, therefore, coincided to restrqjn the free labourer 
employed in agriculture from abandoning the cultivation of the l and , 
he was attached to the soil, and gradually sank into the condition of 
the serf ; while, on the other hand, in the case of skves employed 
in farming, the government had an interest in preventing the pro- 
prietors from withdrawing their labour from the cultivation of the 
soil ; these slaves, therefore, rose to the rank of serfs.” 

The most important part of Mr. Wallace*8l^book is that whioh 
treats of the next great event in the history of serfage— its aboUtiatti* 
(1) Oreeee under the Jtomane (b.o. 146 to ▲.]». 716), p. 188 and p. 841. 
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of Ha matter does not always seem quite satis- 
The rdkder will probably have a more organic idea of the 
whole subject if, before beginning the chapters on serfagfe in the 
aecond volume (xzix. — xsadi.), he turns back and reads over again 
the ex^^ebt chapters in the first volume (viii. — ^ix.) treating of the 
Commune ; chapters which give us a more vivid idea of what the 
Communal system is, than anything published in England before. 

* The Emancipation of the serfs in Bussia may rank along with the 
abolition of slave labour in the United States and the extinction of 
the temporal power of the Popes, as one of the three great transforma- 
tions of our time. In some respects the emancipation of the serfs is the 
most remarkable event of the three. Keithcr of the other two great 
changes is likely to generate a new social type ; neither of them is 
more than negative, more than a removal of restrictions, though a 
removal of the most important kind for the western world. But the 
emancipation of the serfs in Russia has led at once to a condition of 
society and to a group of possibilities of the most interesting and 
unpai^eled kind. It needs a moment of vigorous reflection for us 
to realize the existence of a nation now in such close relations with 
western forms of thought and institution, yet which has never passed 
through anything at all resembling our feudal stage, and which is 
mitirely without anything at all corresponding to our proletarian 
class. Russia is so near western civilisation in some respects, and 
yet in the ideas that are fundamental assumptions with us as to 
property, she is as far from us as the wandering bands of Tacitus’s 
Germania. Here more than anywhere else do we understand the 
force of Mr. Wallace’s remark, that the student of the strange con- 
glomeration of products which make up Russian civilisation, is not 
seldom as much surprised as a naturalist would be, who should 
unexpectedly stumble upon antediluvian Megatheria grazing tran. 
quilly in the same field with prize Southdown^. 

Nearly thirty years ago Mr. 3fill talked about a general recon- 
sideration of all the first principles of society being Mt to be 
inevitable. The miseries and iniquities of a state of muci} inequa- 
lity of wealth are not less glaring in 1877 than they were in 1848, 
though men are fcgr the moment less sanguine of inventing a 
panacea. The elections, however, to the new German parliament 
ehow that the socialist torch, whether it be for illuminadon or for 
conflagration, is still alight in western Europe. The wisest states- 
man— —unless he is eve# sixty — is he who keeps his mind most on the 
aliert for new economic forms. The French showed Europe in 1792 
h^^^ political revolution could shake a continent while saving a 
.A girat ^oaomic revolution would contulse the earth ; and 
a^vblvtion is, sooner or later, a certainty, possibly even in our 
own tranquil, conservative, and unspeculative England. 
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Tbe axticnlate dAsses in Bussia-— or at l^ast one most im^rtant 
and entHnsiastic scliool among tbem — ^had lozig been possessed by 
tiie idea that Individualism and unrestricted competition had now 
reached in tibie West a monstrous .and pe:fflous devdopinent. These 
principles must always lead to the impovenshment of the masses for 
the benefit of the few, and to the formation of a hungry Proletariate. 

Let us,” they argue, “ avoid this evil. If the peasants be mnanci- 
pated without land, or if those Communal institutions, which give to 
evc]|r man a share of the soil and secure this inestimable boon for 
the generations still unborn, be now abolished, a Proletariate will be 
rapidly formed, and the peasantry will become a disorganized mass 
of homeless wanderers like the English agricultural labourers. If, 
on the contrary, a fair share of land be granted to them, and if the 
Commune be made proprietor of the land ceded, the danger of a 
Proletariate is for ever removed, and Bussia will thereby set an 
example to the civilised world! The Western nations have dis- 
covered their error when it is too late — ^when the peasan^ have 
been already deprived of their land, and the labouring classes of the 
towns have already fallen a prey to the insatiable cupidity of the 
capitalists. But Bussia may avoid all these dangers, if she but act 
wisely and prudently in this great matter. The peasants are still in 
actual, if not legal, possession of the land, and there is as yet no 
Proletariate in the towns. All that is necessary, therefore, is to 
abolish the arbitrary authority of the proprietors without expro- 
priating the peasants, and without disturbing the existing Com- 
munal institutions, which form the best barrier against pauperism.” 
(ii. 285). 

This points to the considerations which make Bussia so exceedingly 
interesting to the sociologist. The great problem for all western 
nations of Europe — and it is already becoming a problem even for 
the United States of America — ^is’that of industrial organization. 
Some of us think that this will, in England at any rate, partially 
conform to the feudal type which it displaces; that the capitalist 
performs functions with which the workmen will never be able to 
dispense; that the immediate need of the time is the growth of 
vigorous combination among all kinds of labouring people, until 
capitalists come to be guided by those moral and social motives, for 
which a useful temporary substitute is found in the pressure put 
upon them by Trade Unions. But It would argue the infection of a 
doctrinaire spirit in its worst form, to insist that there can be ne 
more than one wholesome and normal type for the industrial future 
of civilised countries. On the contrary, it would be very astonishing, 
and very opposite to what all social studies would have led us to expect, 
if Bussia, whose political and social antecedents are so profosuidly 
unlike those of England, France, Italy, Germany, and Spain, IhillAd 
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ia^fe o^^thaV ^ilat <ihe AMU in her later derelop- 

jQQLenfr.' !^e olrcumstanoe of the Commune in Russia having sur- 
vive^ jnf^ir vi^ar as thd social unit, down to a time when the 
Ep^Sjh .ecopWiet comes upon no more than broken traces of it in 
other /hmdS|^ makes it certain that Russia will move along a path of 
her owh» — whothor to higher social forms than our own or not, none 
of us will live to know. 

Hr. Wallace gives a full account of the steps by whieh the great 
measure of 1861 was gradually shaped and finally consummated. 
It is not necessary for us to repeat his story. It is enough to enu- 
merate the three fundamental principles of the Emancipation Law. 
These were : — 

1. That the serfs should at once receive the civil rights of^the free 
rural classes, and the authority of the proprietor be replaced by 
Communal self-government. 2. That the rural Communes should 
as iar as possible retain the land they actually held, and should 
in return pay to the proprietor yearly dues in money or labour. 
3. That the Government should by its credit assist the Communes 
to redeem these dues, or, in other words, to purchase the lands ceded 
to them in usufruct. With regard to the domestic serfs, they 
were to continue to serve their masters during two years, and there- 
after to be free, but with no claim to a share of the land. 

Thus, as Mr. Wallace puts it, the serfs were not only liberated, 
but made possessors of land and put on the road to becoming Com- 
munal proprietors, and the old Communal institutions were preserved 
and developed. In answer to the question, who effected this 
gigantic reform? we may say that the chief merit undoubtedly 
belongs to the Emperor. Had he not possessed a very great amount 
of energy he would neither have raised the question nor allowed it 
to be raised by others, and had he not shown a decision and energy 
of which no one suspected him to be capable, the solution would 
have been indefinitely postponed. Among the members of his own 
family he found an able and energetic assistant in his brother, the 
Grand Duke Constantine — a man who would be remarkable in any 
sphere of life — and a warm sympathizer with the cause in the Grand 
Duchess Helena, a German Princess, thoroughly devoted to the 
welfare of her adopted country. But we must not overlook the 
ia^portant part played by the nobles. As soon as the question was 
rau^, a large number of proprietors threw themselves enthusiasti- 
cally into the work, andg^ soon as it became evident that emanci- 
pation was inevitable, all made a holocaust of their ancient rights, 
and demanded to be liberated at once from all relations with the 
serfs. And when the law was passed, it was the proprietors who 
ffuthfidly put it into execution. Lastly, we should remember that 
^ o^msi^erable merit is due to the peasantiy for the patience and long- 
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aaffering whicli they displayed, as Mtfxi as ^ey Jomletatood the W.** 

(ii. 309). ' 

Hence it may fairly be said that the Vhofe nation, #Crk^4og«(ther, ] 
sovereign, proprietors, and common, people dike. '^Wiat has been 
the effect of this immense metamorphose of the relatioiur'-hetween the 
peasantry and the proprietors^ and of the peasaifibry toiho land that 
they cultivate P As might have been expected, there are two con- 
tradictory answers, and Mr. Wallace is too careful an inquirer, and 
too keenly alive to the complexities of a great agrarian revolution, 
to admit that any terse and definite answer at all is yet possible. 
But although he does not sum up in any single formul^ either of 
enthusiasm or despondency, his account of the main feature^ of the 
new position is definite enough. First, as to the consequences of 
emancipation to the landed proprietors. These proprietors may, like 
any other portion of the human race, be divided into the solvent, 
rational, and circumspect, on the one hand, and the insolvent, fooUsh; 
and improvident on the other. The latter class have no doubt good 
reason to deplore emancipation, but no sensible man will allow pity 
for a small number of individual cases to be the measure of his judg- 
ment upon so vast a matter as this. ** So long as serfage with all its 
extremely elastic relations existed, many proprietors lived constantly 
in an atmosphere of debt, but contrived to keep their heads above 
water, like merchants who arc thoroughly insolvent and prolong 
their commercial existence by means of accommodation Ijills and 
similar desperate expedients. Formerly they lived dn their estates 
in comfort and plenty, or lived in the towns and drew a^rge 
revenue from their estates, and ^pw all their landed property has 
been sold by auction to satisfy the demands of importunate creditors. 
For these men the emancipation, like a crisis in the commercial 
world, brought a day of reckoning. It did not really ruin them, 
but it showed them that they were ruined.” (ii. 343.) 

Let us turn to the proprietors who took their position seriously. 
How has the emancipation of the serfs affected them ? One good 
consequence it has certainly had. ^'Formerly,” said a member 
of this class, ** we kept no accounts and drank champagne ; now we 
keep accounts and content ourselves with beer.” Or, as Mr. Wi^ce 
expands this laconic summary, ** the hereditary listlessness and 
apathy, the traditional habit of looking on the estate with its setfs 
as a kind of self-acting machine which must always spontaneously 
supply the owner with the means of living, the inveterate practice 
of spending all ready money, and of taking little heed for the morrow 
—all this, with much that resulted from it, was rudely swept away/" 
Nobody of sense will be likely to deny that the substitution of 
orderly for disorderly habits of life and domestic administratioiiL 
must in the long run prove advantageous to the community, howe^' 
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be. to . an ta^igtiog gmexatim. The^gnwt 
'qpMqtion for eveiy proprietor vae wbat he should do with the land 
zttDain^ in his possession. He had two oonraes. He. ootdd' 
gi&er &am the land on .his own account, or he could let it to the 
paasanta for a fixed yearly sum. The duadvantage of the latter 
eouzae is that the peasants are bad oultivators, and exhaust the land 
reeUeady. Strange as it may sound in Lmcolnshire and SufiEblk 
and Salisbuiy Square, such an animal as a fanner, — bound down by 
obrenants, with no security of tenure, and liable to have his unex- 
hausted improvements confiscated without recompense, — does not 
teist in Russia. A proprietor, then, who should adopt the other 
altema^ve and farm his land on his own account,jiiight do so in one 
of the following ways. 1. He might release the Commune from their 
dues on account of the Communal land, in consideration of a definite 
amount of field-labour ; an amount carefully settled in the Emanci- 
pation Law. 2. He might make an agreement with the Commune, 
or with individual peasants, according to which a certain definite 
amount of agricultural work should be executed for a fixed sum, or 
for a certain amount of pasturage or firewood. When this system is 
adopted, the peasants always use their own horses and agricultural 
implements, and the calculation is made, as we should say, per acre. 
8. He. might agree to supply the land and the seed, the peasants 
doing all the work with their own horses and implements, the 
harvest Jtteing divided between the contracting parties either equally 
or in some other proportion previously agreed upon — one of tho 
man/ variations of the Metayer system. 4. Or lastly the proprietor 
might replace the serf-labour of wl^ich the new law deprived him, by 
the western system of hired labour, letting the Commune attend to 
its own afihirB, and seeking his labour wherever he could get it. 

At first the proprietors contented themselves, as might have been 
anticipated, with a continuance of tho old ways, under the new 
restrictions. But the labourers took the unfamiliar obligations of 
contract very loosely. Force of circumstances compelled the pro- 
prietors to resort to the other solutions. The transition was difficult, 
though not equally difficult in all parts of the country alike. In the 
Horihem Zone, defined in Mr. Wallaoe’s map, the soil is too exhausted 
to support a free labour system with a profit, unless costly improve- 
/mehts in culture were introduced, for which the proprietor had 
oaithmr capital nor credit. In ’the Southern or Black-Earth Zone, on 
"the contrary, the soil istTertile enough to give a good return pven to 
pooarfifemmg. What has happened then is this. “ In the Northern 
Zone- the proprietors have nearly all given up farming, and let as 
mudx of thdr land as possible to themeighbouring peaaanfay. The 
hbo e si in which 'th^ formerly lived — ^many of them as grande 
«te. for .the most, part deserted and left exposed to the 
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rarageB of timoi whilo the owii<^ Mre in the tt^wns^ eafnmg a Ibreli*-* 
hood in &e public service, or in those amooioua oommeiciBl. and 
induBtrial undertakings which have sprung up in recast years ^ith 
such marvellous rapidity. If a moraUat w^re to make a sentimental 
journey through this part of the countiy, he ii(ould.find abundant 
materials for edifying reflections on the instability of earthly great- 
ness, and the folly of living carelessly from day to day without taking 
thought for the morrow. In the Southern Zone, on the contrary, 
the estates now present more activity than formerly. Nearly all the 
proprietors cultivate at least a part of their property, and can easily 
let to the neighbouring peasantry the land which they do not wish 
to farm on their own account. Some have adopted the tystem of 
mitayage, others get the iield-work done by the peasants at so much 
per acre, and a considerable number have succeeded in organising 
farms with hired labourers on the West-European model. In smuo 
of the densely-populated districts the proprietors are in the habit of 
letting the whole of their land, and derive from this a large revenue^ 
The Kussian peasant likes the risk and chances of farming on his 
own account, and is ready to pay a high rent for land rather than 
work as a labourer.’’ (ii. 328 — ^9.) 

In the southern section of the Black-Earth Zone, where theexpmi- 
ment of farming with hired labour is being tried in good earnest, the 
most serious difSculty lies in the scarcity of labour. For the pee* 
paration of the land and the sowing of the grain the ordinary popu- 
lation suffices; but for the harvest the services of the nmnadic 
reapers are always required, and when the harvest is plentim tihe 
price of labour rises to such an extent that the proprietor has some- 
times reason to regret the exceptional bounty of nature. I know 
at least of one case,” says Mr. Wallace, “ where an unusually 
abundant harvest ruined many farmers. This happened in the 
province of Sam&ra in the year 18G8. The harvest was so abundant 
that the reaping cost about twenty-five shillings per acre, and the 
grain was afterwards spoiled by continuous rains, so that the reaping 
expenses became a dead loss.” 

Many proprietors send agents to the north in early spring to hire 
reapers at a moderate price for the harvest time ; but the laboums 
so hired fafl to come at the stipulated time, and they doipunp when 
it suits their convenience. People of a certain temperament, whkh 
is as familiar in other lands as it is in Eussia, think the government 
might remedy this by a more complicated system of passports ; but 
proprietors of a more active stamp seek a remedy of a surdMdnd 
the introduction of reaping machines, and by sowing their wheat nt 
two seasons. Meanwhile, the safest remedy of all is at worl^ 'fbr 
the population is rapidly increasing. , , . 

^ Bence in the South we may look forward to seeing the pfO|st9iitor8 
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suoceBafuUy conducting the oultiyation of their own land. *In the 
northem agricultural zone, Mr. Wallace thinks it probable that the 
axmble land will gradually pass into the hands of the peasantry, who 
oan often extract from it a fair revenue, when the proprietor can 
only farm at a loss. 

IT^ext, wc have to ai^ what the effect of emancipatioti has been 
upon the peasantry P In truth, says Mr. Wallace, “ it is no easy 
matter to sum up the two sides of (he account and draw an accurate 
balance, except in those exceptional cases in which the proprietor 
flagrantly abused his authority. The present money-dues and taxes 
are often more burdensome than the labour-dues in the time of 
serfage. If the serfs had a great many ill-defined obligations to 
fulfil — such as the carting of the master’s groin to market, the pre- 
paring of his firewood, the supplying him with eggs, chickens, home- 
made linen, and the like — they had, on the other hand, a good many 
ill-defined privileges. They grazed their cattle during a part of the 
year on the manor-land; they received firewood and occasionally 
logs for repairing their huts ; sometimes the proprietor lent them or 
gave them a cow or a horse when they had been visited by the cattle- 
plague or the horse-stealer ; and in times of famine they could look 
to their master for support. All this has now come to an end. Their 
burdens and their privileges have been swept away together, and 
bem replaced by clearly-defined, unbending, unelastic legal relations. 
They hove now to pay the market-price for every stick of fire- wood 
which^they burn, for every log which they require for repairing their 
houses, and for every rood of land on which to graze their cattle. 
Nothing is now to be had gratis. The demand to pay is encountered 
at every step. If a cow dies or a horse is stolen, the owner can no 
longer go to the proprietor with the hope of receiving a present, or 
at least a loan without interest, but must, if he has no ready money, 
apply to the village usurer, who probably considers twenty or thirty 
per cent, as a by no means exorbitant rate of interest. Sometimes it 
even happens that the peasant has to pay without getting any return 
whatever, as, for instance, when his cattle stray into the proprietor’s 
fields — an accident that may easily occur in a country where walls 
and hedges are almost unknown. Formerly, on such an occasion, he 
escaped with a scolding or with a light castigation, which was soon 
forgotten ; but now he has to pay as a fine a sum which is for him 
oonmiierable. Thinking of all this and of the other advantages and 
disadvantages of his n^ position, he has naturally much difficulty 
in oomAg to a general conclusion, and is perhaps quite sincere when, 
on being asked whether his new position is better than the old, he 
amakhes the baok.of his head and replies, in a mystified, doubtful 
tone, 'How shall J say to youP It is both better and worse.”* 
<iL 868—4.) 
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Mr. Wallace when he comes to earn np his own conclusipns admits 
much of what is said as to the profoundly unsatisfactory condition of 
the peasantry^ and makes no attempt to deny their drunkenness and 
ixnprovidence.j, Bat he sets these vices down, and we may well 
suppose that he does so with good reason, to the conditions of the 
serfage from which the people have just emerged. It would be 
wonderful if, considering the few years that the new system has been 
in operation, the habits engendered by the old system had already 
had time to die out. The parish clergy have as little influence in 
making the people sober, as if they were in a large English town. 

If the orthodox church,” says Mr. Wallace significantly, could 
make the peasantry refrain from the inordinate use of strong drink 
as eflcctually as it makes them refrain during a great part of the 
year from the use of animdl food, and if it could instil into their 
minds a few simple moral principles as successfully as it has inspired 
them with a belief in the efficacy of the sacraments, it would certainly 
confer on them an inestimable benefit. But this is, for the present 
at least, not to be expected. The great majority of the parish clergy 
are men utterly unfit for such a task, and the few who have any 
aspirations in that direction rarely, if ever, acquire a perceptible 
moral influence over their parishioners.” (ii. 355.) 

Nor does Mr. Wallace deny that the Bussian peasant is lazy and 
shiftless compared with the stout and tenacious labourer of the West ; 
he only says, and it is just to remember it, that to one coming from 
the East the Bussian peasant seems a very industrious person indeed. 

Nor again — ^to come to the pith of the matter — does Mr. Wallace 
deny the evils that are as yet incidpnt to the system of peasant self- 
government which the Emancipation Law set np. Such evils are 
these. ** The more laborious and well-to-do peasants do aU in their 
power to escape election as office bearers, and leave the administra- 
tion in the hands of the less re|pectable members. In the ordinary 
course of afiairs there is little evidence of administration of any kind, 
and in cases of public disaster, such as a fire or a visitation of the 
cattle-plague, the authorities seem to be ^apathetic and powerless. 
Not unfrequently a Volost Elder trades with the money he collects 
as dues or taxes ; and sometimes, when he becomes insolvent, the 
peasants have to pay their taxes and dues a second time. Xhe Volost 
Court is very often accessible to the influence of vodka and other 
kinds of bribeiy, so that in many districts it has fallen into utter 
discredit, and the peasants say that any one who becomes a judge 
< takes a sin on his soul.’ The village assemblies, too, ^ have 
become worse than they were in the days of serfage. At that time^ 
the heads of households — who, it must be remembered, have alone a 
voice iu the. decisions — were few in number, laborious, and wdl-to* 
do, and they kept the lazy, unruly members under strict confad'; 
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huge fluailiw h>T8 beeai Woieea up,asd alfflCMd. ev^ 
,iNlidt |i0Ma&t,l8 of a household, the-oommuoal affidis ase dftoB 
-Ito^ed a noisy majority ; and almost any <oommnnal ^daeuMfi ' 
Smiy be obtained by 'treating the Mir ^ — that is ly.snpplying a 
oertain aotioant of v6dka“ (ii. 358). ' 

All this deserves to be borne in mind, as against those idyllic 
images which are not without their udttenoe over even so careful 
and seieatifio a writer as If. de Laveleye.* But Mr. Wallaoe proceeds 
to point out that not a few of the most common complaints are due 
to the fact of pe(^le demanding from the peasant administration 
a gteat deal that no sort of administration could possibly effect. 
And he further adduces what he rightly calls a very significant 
circumstance to show the exaggeration of some of the complaints 
against the Village Assembly. 

"If,” he says, “the lazy, worthless members of the Commune 
had really the direction of Communal affairs, we should find 
that in the Northern Agricultural Zone, where it is necessary to 
manure the sod, the periodical re-distributions of the Communal 
land would be very frequent; for in a new distribution the lazy 
peasant has a good chance of getting a well-manured lot in exchange 
for the lot which he has exhausted. Now, so far as my observationB 
extend, I have found — ^much, I confess, to my astonishment — ^nothing 
<ff the kind. In all, or nearly all, of the Communes which I have 
visited throughout this part of the counter I have found that no 
general re-distribution has taken place since the Emancipation.” 
Again, the Kussian peasant is shrewd enough, and like oth^ shrewd 
persons he is sure to profit by. experience. When they find, for 
instance, that the Volost Elder has not been paying into the 
Treasury the money collected as taxes and dues, and that they have 
in consequence to pay the taxes and dues a second time, they will 
insist in future on seeing the Treasqgy receipts. 

Even, however, if the abuses incident to communal administra- 
tion do in time disappear, many persons contend, with the economists 
of the West, that there is«n iiiheront obstructiveness in the ^stemof 
common ownership. Dr. Leon Faucher, for instance, who gave the 
Engli s h public a short account of the Eussian land-system some 
years ago,‘ is of this opinion. The books tell us that the Commune 
prevents good cultivation according to the methods in use, and 
second, that it prevents permanent improvements and the passage to 
a hig^bsr kind of a^cultnre. We may notice in passing that our 
o^' tirtaficial and detestable system is open to exactly the same 
<ff|siltioiis ; the farmer is tied down by a numbra of restiictive 

<1) Ik h jPtkpvHU et de eee Fermee FrimUme, Ch. ii. and iii. 

* ,(a). gffKtem ^ Lend Tenure, EiBayi publislied by the Cobden dob. London 
Mheihillan. 1870. 
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covenAfttSr preTent him — not only from tismg up tho knd, amd 
caifying off the straw, etc. — ^but from distributing his crops as he 
may judge best ; and he is check^ iu permanent improvements by 
the Imowledge that he may be ^pmed out of his farm without com* 
pensation. This by way of illustration of the homely jingle, that— 

The faults of our neighbouis with froodoni we blame* 

But tax not ouTBelves though wo practise the same.” ^ 

Mr. Wallace’s answer to the second of the two objections of d 
priori reasoners, is conclusive. ‘‘When the peasants,” he says, 
“begin to think of permanent improvements, such as drainage, 
irrigation, and the like, they will find the Communal institutions a 
help rather than an obstruction ; for such improvements, if under- 
taken at all, must bo undertaken on a large scale, and the Mir is an 
already existing association. The only permanent improvements 
which can be for the present profitably undertaken consist in the 
reclaiming of waste land ; and such improvements are already some- 
times attempted. I know at least of one case in which a Commune 
has reclaimed a considerable tract of waste land by means of hired 
labourers. Nor does the Mir prevent in this respect individual 
initiative. In many Communes of the northern provinces it is a 
received principle of custom law that if any member reclaims waste 
land he is allowed to retain possession of it for a number of years 
proportionate to the amount of labour expended.” 

To the other of the two general objections, that the peasant, as 

co-proprietor, docs not cultivate well according to existing lights, 

Mr. Wallace’s reply is that the peasants put as much manure in their 

soil as they possess, and if they do not put enough, it is usually 

because he has not enough cattle. But it is tho Commune, say ito 

enemies, which keeps the stock of. cattle low; it gives the peasant 

reason to fear two things. Initho first place, part of his cattle may 

bo sold by the Imperial police for Communal arrears, though he may 

have paid his own share of the taxes and duos ; and in the second 

place, the Commune may make a general re-distribution of the land, 

and give to others the plots or strips which ho has carefully manured 

for several years. The former contingency, however, is the result of 

a bad fiscal system, and occurs in parts of the country where the 

Commune does not exist. The second apprehension appears to Mr. 

Wallace to have much less influence on the peasant than is supposed 
• 

(3) Another illustration is our fashion of objocting to the compulsory partition of 
property in Franco. Partition destroys the true family spirit, weakens paternal 
authority, periodically ruins industry, and the like. The English system dose not 
limit paternal authority by compulaory partition, but by what usago has 
tantamount to compulsory preTention of partition ; ita economic effecta are BtQl more 
ii^uxioiiB. French and English Liberals may well agree in the same cry for 
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Ijy Aeorizora. It implies, for one thing, an absence of Communal 
faith, which is an unproved assumption. In the next place it 
is oontraiy to fact. “ In the southern provinces, where no manure 
is required, the periodical re-distributions take place almost every 
year ; as we travel northward, we find the term lengthens ; and in 
Idle Northern Agricultural Zone, where manure is indispensable, 
general re-distributions are almost unknown. In the province of 
Yaroslav, for example, the Communal land is generally divided into 
two parts; the manured land lying near the village, and the 
unmanured land lying beyond. The latter alone is subject to 
frequent re-distribution.” 

It is not necessary to labour these various points further. 
Beaders who are specially interested in the matter will pursue it 
in Mr. Wallace’s careful pages. He is as far as possible from the 
vague enthusiasm of some Bussians for the Commune ; he even 
believes that some da}' the periodical re-distribution of land will 
disappear, though it is the case that hitherto very few Communes 
have used the privilege, which they all possess, of transferring 
invariably a lot to each family. But Mr. Wallace deprecates any 
legislative interference, hurrying or distorting the slow normal 
dissolution, if dissolution there must ultimately ^be, of what he 
mnphatically describes as “ the only institution which has genuine, 
spontaneous, independent life in it, and docs not require to draw 
galvanic vitality from the central authority, — ^the only piece of real 
self-government which exists in the country. All the other organs 
of sdf-govemment in Bussia are more or less artificial and orna- 
mental, -and the power which created them might at once demolish 
them without producing any serious perturbation ; the Commune 
alone has deep roots in the traditions, the habits, and the everyday 
interests of the people.” 

Here we must leave this valuable |pd instructive book. It is one 
of the stoutest and most honest pieces of work produced in our time, 
and the man who has produced it may securely enjoy the reflection, 
which is no meaiu given to all of us, that even if he never does 
anything more, he will not have lived for nothing. 


Editor. 



EOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

The defiance of Enrope by fhe worst goveminent in Eorope is now an 
achieved bet. The issue for England is one of fhe most humiliating strokes 
that Tiftp ever undergone. We might have saidi in the first uistance^ 
<< The misgovemment of the Turkish provinces is to be deplored} but we 
cannot undertake to set the world to rights : you who are nearer most see 
to it. So long as Oonstantinople is not immediately threatened} we wish 
you well." This might not have been very exalted language} but it would 
have been humanity and good sense. England might have gene brther 
f , >n^.Ti this. She might have followed the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet} 
and actively co-operated with Bussia in making the Turk put his house in 
order. That would have been — ^that would still be — ^a policy worthy of a 
great people} who have courage and faith enough to be willing to use their 
streng^ for great causes, as their forefathers had. There was a third course : 
to withstand Bussia from motives of a mean, ugly, and childish jealousy 
and dogged suspicion; to abstain from coercing Turkey ourselves, and. to 
prevent others from coercing her; to say to Europe, ** We cannot afford to 
allow the government of outrage and massacre to be put down in Turkey, 
because there are some who think that it might possibly hinder us in keep- 
ing down outrage and massacre in India." The government chose to'follow 
the third of these courses. It was the worst ; its result to Enj^and has 
been moral humiliation, and its results to Europe will be to precipitate the 
confiagration. Everybody sees that tbp end of the Conference is fhe end of 
nothing else. It is the beginning of a more violent stage than any that has 
gone before. 

Yet it is not surprising to learn that the Turks are already beginning to 
be afraid of the results of their own daring. They^^may well stand aghast 
when they come to realize their isolation. The repulse of the br too 
moderate proposals of the Plenipotentiaries, an^ the bet that the director 
of the abominations in Bulgaria still goes unpunished and manifestly will 
continue to go unpunished, have set the opinion of the English constituen- 
cies once for all against the Turkish power. The popular instinct is 
marvellously clear, fifteen years ago, while Pall Mall, and culture, and tiie 
Philistine, and the men of the sword were all for the South in fhe Amwifift it 
War, the great constituencies were steadfast for fhe North. Thpy saw that 
the government of the Confederates meant Slavery ; and they see now that 
the government of the Turk means periodical Massacre. They turn aside 
now from the nonsensical jargon about tiie government of Turkey being an 
integral and independent power, just as then they brushed away the 
sophisms about the Southern States having a right to secede. The 
classes and groups that raged for the right of fhe planter to hold datws, 
are now raging agam for fhe right of the Turk to have his massacre. 

TOL. XXI. N.8. V 
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the bulk of the nation is sound now as it was theni and the abrapt disso- 
lution of the Conference only makes the issue clearer. 

At the first meeting of the Conference, the principal Turkish Plenipoten- 
tiary read a statement in vindication of the Porte, which is supposed to 
hare been drawn up by the ablest of its Christian servants, Alexander 
Earafheodori Effendi. We may recall the words of O’Connell, Whenever 
a Christian is to be roasted, another Christian will always be found to turn the 
epH.** The audacity of the allusions to the Bulgarian massacres provoked an 
indignant protest from Lord Salisbury, who, to the astonishment of his diplo- 
eoHeagnes, reminded the Turkish ministers that the antecedents of their 
Government were well-known. England will be grateful to Lord Salisbury 
for this ebullition, and perhaps it may prove to be the only satisfactory 
X incidekit in the history of his mission. That Lord Salisbury can be 
Incisive dn speech we all know: what requires to be proved is that he is 
equally strenuous in action. His patriotism is beyond question. No un- 
fiiendly critici&m was published upon his consenting again to serve under 
Mr. Disraeli, after having at two periods, separated by an interval of 
co-operation in the Cabinet of 1866, exposed and denounced him. But 
some of the best men on his own side were none the less unfavourably 
impressed by such unexpected pliancy. In his struggle to save his 
ritualistic friends from Mr. Disraeli and the Public Worship Begnlation Bill 
in 1874, he was again worsted, not without humiliation; and, by an 
odd coinoidence, the same week which witnesses the inefficacy of Lotd 
S^l^ury’s* championship of the Eastern Christians, sees Mr. Tooth 
pub into prison. A complete judgment cannot be formed until the records 
of, Cm^rehce are in our hands, if even then ; but it seems that 
ato. the'GuildhaU speech, to which Lord Salisbury is believed to have 
objected, Jie would have better consulted his own dignity and that of 
England, had he declined the mission unless famished with the complete 
power which he appears to have lacked. The statement comes to us at 
once from St. Petersburg, from Vienna, and from the inspired organs of 
Turkey, that, as there were two English ambassadors at Constantinople, so 
there has been a dual , policy. We nlay doubt the assertion so far as 
relates to Sir Henry Elliot, although it is disappointing to observe that Lord 
Salisbury Med to aequfre "ascendancy over the very subaltern mind of his 
colfeague. But there are many ways in which the secret intentions of Lord 
Beacoasfi^d may have been made ^own. ' Not to speak of the accredited 
agents of thie Porte, or even of Odian Effendi, the frosted emissary of liidhat 
Pasha, who has lately been here, it is impossible to overlook the significance 
of the line taken by the semi-official press in London, especially by the 
Mmmg Post, a journal not now for the first time the depository of the 
intixn^ desires of a prenllDr. in an article, which derived peculiar 
importance from" the simultaneous publication of official connected 

with the Oonffefe^e, of which it was the only journal that obtained com- 
ZQimicetioni ^the Morning Post announced in double-leaded type that Lord 
Salisbury exceeded his instructions ; but that hap]^y the terms of 
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pacification, which he had elaborated with General Ignatieff, had not beai 
protocolled. 

The original error, which has led to this lamentable discomfiture, last- 
ingly injorions to the reputation of Lord Derby, was a fallacious view of 
England’s interest. Even what is called our traditional policy cannot be 
made answerable for the assumption that we are speeiidly concerned in 
what may be called the Danubian part of the problem. In 1828 the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Palmerston saw no occasion to oppose the passage 
of the Danube by the Bussian army, and if it be urged that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s opinions became subsequently modified in a sense unfitvourabl^ to 
Bussia, we would point to what occurred at the commencement .of the 
Crimean War. At that time, Lord Palmerston decidedly objected to our 
engaging in any military operations to prevent the advance of the il^iisqians 
through the Principalities to the Balkan. He sagaciously discerned that^ it 
was the interest of others to act in that direction, and that by putting our- 
selves forward we should only be enabling them to indulge with impunity 
in convenient inaction. Lord Palmerston succeeded in persuading Lord 
Aberdeen's Government to abandon the idea of confronting Bussia in the 
Principalities or in Bulgaria; and in the work lately published by Mr. 
Ashley, a letter will be found written by Mr. Gladstone early in October, 
1854, handsomely acknowledging how much the Cabinet was indebted to 
Lord Pfdmerston for the wise counsel which be had given. If in the sub- 
sequent negotiations and in the final Treaty, stipulations securing the 
freedom of the Danube were admitted, it was evidently in the mauDu in 
order to obtain the co-operation of Austria, who became a party with Eng-^ 
land and France to the Treaty of April 15, 1856, guaranteeing the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire. The changes which ,haye- finee 
taken placo in tho constitution of Germany, could not but have strenjgtbened 
Lord Palmerston’s judgment in this respect. 

Lord Derby was mistaken in so readily accepting the port which foreign 
Powers are always eager to thrust upon us as the opponents qtmid nime of 
Bussian policy. On the other hand, no English Government in the present 
state of ipiblic opinion would be justified in allowing the question of Con- 
stantinople to bo prejudged. It was obvious doty to receive with satisfako- 
tion the Czar's declarations upon this point, which were doubtless sincere, and 
to hail them as removing a possible cause of misunderstanding between' the 
two governments ; but, at the same time, inasmuch as sovereigns, with the 
most loyal intentions, may by the force of circumstances or by^tfae ennent 
of public opinion bo carried beyond their own landmarks, we might have 
taken measures of adequate precaution to support our policy if mecessaxy 
by arms. 

In the position in which we are now placed, it has been urged, that as 
we cannot consent to submit to so great a rebuff from the Porte, we ought 
to co-operate actively with Bussia in acts of coercion. Many months ago 
Mr. Gladstone proposed that with our fleet we should blockade the European 
shore of the Bosphorus, and there is no doubt that even recently ^ some 

u 8 
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^mwcrbalaoii that fingland was really in earaest would haye quickly 
brought Turkey to submit. At the same time there are many obvious 
diffienltieB attendant on our entering upon any course which might' involve 
us for an unlimited term in operations of indefinite extent. Mr. Oobden 
said of nations going to war, that they know who is their partner in the 
first dance, but that they cannot tell with whom they may be dancing at the 
end of the ball. In the first place, while denouncing the tripartite treaty 
of the 16th of-Apiil, 1856, we should declare that England will not inter- 
fere to save Turkey from the consequences of her misdeeds in Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, or Bulgaria. We are not called upon to war in defence of 
those provinces, but we can at least remove any obstacle supposed to exist 
in us, which might impede the action of the neighbouring powers who are 
more immediately concerned. For the rest, as a proof of our sincerity and 
as a vindication of our authority, we might foUow the precedent of the 
course adopted towards France in 1815, after the Congress of Vienna had 
been dispersed by the return of Napoleon I. from Elba. Wo might subject the 
Porte to a penal loss of territory. We are precluded by our circumstances 
from taking part in military operations on the mainland. But there are the 
islands. The misgovomment there is as cruel as it is elsewhere in that 
weltering empire of disorder and hate. There is Crete, for example. 
Everybody remembers the odious part once played by Lord Derby in 
connection with that unfortunate island. We might reverse the policy of 
which he made himself the instrument ; we might occupy Crete, and, if it 
were thought desirable, by-and-by cause it to be annexed, in accordance 
with the wishes of the Greek population, to the Hellenic kingdom. By 
naval action in this direction, England would keep herself clear of the 
dangerous complexities of the three empires, while she would be earning a 
right to have a voice in the ultimate settlement. 

As regards the position occupied by the Great Powers respectively at 
the end of the Conference, it may be said that Russia, if prepared to advance, 
has improved henposition, having obtained the moral sanction of Europe to 
herimmediate demands, and having shown an almost excessive desire to arrive 
at an understanding by the methods of conciliation and compromisq. By the 
end of the present winter, one half of the whole period of the armistice will 
have expired, but if a milder season be considered necessary for the re- 
commencement of hostilities, they could hardly be resumed on the first of 
March. In the bleak lands of the Lower Danube, the latter part of the 
winter is often the colder ; March is generally more to be feared than 
December, and it is not unusual to see the weather pass, after a short 
interval of late spring, from the extreme ngour of winter to the summer 
heats. The later accounts of the state of the Russian army in Bessarabia 
are favourable, but althoag]|| the first failings may have l^en designedly 
exaggerated, Russia is probably experiencing the ' inconvenience of ^vmg 
hastily adqpted the Prussian i^tary system. For foreign service, on a 
distant fields a manageable force,, highly disciplined, perfectly equipped, is 
moi^ fiseful than a citizen army, especially when, by reason of deficient 
edu4^tioni the soldier requires a Ipnger training. No English Journal has 
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i6nt a correspondent to tbe Bassian army, and we are without infor- 
mation as to its numbers or condition on the Asiatic frontier. As 
to the Turks, the want of money cannot but tell heavily agamst them, 
ttitherto they have been living upon the treasures found in the palaces of 
Abdul Aziz, which were much more considerable than the government gave 
them out to be at the time ; but these will soon come to an end, and when 
the late Sultan’s plate and jewels have all been sold or pawned, it will be 
difficult to find new resources. Midhat Pacha has cancelled Mahmoud’s 
decree of partial repudiation, but he does not even pay the surviving 
moiety of interest on the debt. It is Oven said that persons with but trifling 
claims upon the Government, in spite of frequent promises, are sent empty 
away. With convenient scrupulosity the Grand Vizier is waiting for the 
sanction of the Ottoman Parliament, but the Stock Exchange refuses to 
discount his assurances, and Turkish quotations remain as obstinately un- 
improved as Turkish ministers. 

We assume in these reflections that matters cannot rest where 
they are left by the late Conference. In truth, simply to revert to 
the status quo is impossible. The events of the last month have 
rendered the status quo obsolete. The government of Turkey since 
1866 has been that of an Asiatic despotism, mitigated by the control of 
ambassadors. Their sole authority was derived from the dread of that 
armed intervention, which, in the last resort, was supposed to be ready to 
back their representations. The abortive Conference has shown the vanity 
of the fears by which the Porte has hitherto been awed. If assembled 
Europe is powerless to enforce a mild measure of reform, called forth by 
appalling revelations of tyranny and outrage, will not the , daily routine of 
isolated acts of oppression and wrong bo secure of impunity? Those 
Powers, at least, who arc chiefly responsible, cannot with any self- 
respect allow it to be said that their action has only aggravated the lot of 
the suffering peoples. Wo cannot be consoled by the suggestion that the 
disgrace is one which wo share alike with all the great Powers, for it is 
clearly to England and to Russia that it mainly attaches. Germany 
may be* playing an occult game, but, tried by her previous acts and 
declarations, she is open to no reproach, and the same may be said of 
Franco and of Italy. As regards England and Russia, on the other hand, 
the case is wholly different. It Has boon generally believed, and as we 
think, rightly believed, that, but for the opposition of England, the Czar 
would have succeeded in ameliorating the position of the Turkidi Slavs. It 
has been beUeved that England herself would have been able to obtai2 the 
necessary concessions from the Porte, had she not been apprehensive of 
seeing them used to further the ends of Russian ambition. When, there- 
fore, it was announced that Lord Salisbury and General Ignatieff had 
arrived at an agreement, it was hoped that the only obstacle was removed 
and that their joint influence at Constantinople would prove irresistible. It 
was unreasonable to anticipate that their combined diplomatic forces w6uld 
be repulsed by Turkey. 

It is of no avail to say that our government was always Tar^U |n 
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inoiiOAtiq^, and thatm making demands upon the Forte it^vas only yielding 
Iki a predsnre which it considered impolitic.' As Mr. Gladstone once said, 
^«th^ bond* of England is good, by whomsoever it may be given.’^ Lord 
Derby's fulminating dispatch, Lord Salisbnry’s mission, his proposals con- 
certed with Bussia, are all the acts of England, and it is no satisfaction to 
be told, as the ministerial organs imply, that Lord Beaconsfield’s dignity is 
vindicated. What is Lord Beaoonsfield’s dignity ? It is the political fore- 
sight and the moral worth of the country that are compromised. Any 
* Government incurs the contempt of Enrope which goes so far in negotiation, 
without meaning anything serious, and without intending to carry its 
policy through. Such a course saps diplomatic action, and is incom* 
patible with national self-respect. We may soon stand in need of the 
credit, which we have been gratuitously wasting at Constantinople. 

The misleading language, used not only by the Conservative party, but 
,even by some Liberals as respects Bussia, appears to be suggested by some 
strange misconception, or rather, by a former state of things, which has now 
become doubly obsolete. Before the Crimean War, Russia was formidable 
on account of the indnence which the Emperor Nicholas was eYArrlamg 
over the many States which then made up the weak and distracted 
. Germany, and again because the whole power of Russia herself and that 
which she derived from influence over dependent allies, was wielded in 
furtherance of absolutist objects by a single autocratic will. At the 
present moment it is clear — all writers of authority, Mr. Kinglake, Mr. 
Mackenzie Wallace, and M. Leroy Beaulieu prove it — that the Russian 
Emperbr is obliged to take great account of the opinion of the people of 
'Russia much xnore unfortunately than Lord Beaconsficld has taken of the 
c^inion of the people of England ; and it cannot be said that since the 
Crimean War he has favoured the cause of reaction abroad. Indeed 
his course, in this respect, will favdurably compare with that of our own 
Conservative aristocracy. It cannot be said that he endeavoured to impede 
the unification of Italy, or the consolidation of Germany, or that he sym- 
pathized with the rebellion of the slave-holding American States. In spito 
of very tempting overtures, ho honourably shunned the alliance of the French 
Empire. Even as regards its domestic life, it would be no less erroneous to 
speak of the Russia of our day as if it weVe still the Russia of the Emperor 
Nicholas, than it would have been to tr^t the France of 1789 as if she were 
still what she had been under Louis XV. Even if Bussia were as despotic 
at heme and as friendly to despotism abroad as ever, all would bo changed, 
as A|^rds her influence, by the transformation of Germany. By sea the 
German Empire is at least twice as powerful as Russia, and as a maritime 
State its Ksources'are rapidly increamng ; while by land it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that in a fortni^^ Germany could place four armies [upon her 
frontienr, any one of vdiieh would-be superior to the best that, upon any 
single point it would take Russia little less than two months to collect. If 
weH<mk to toe fadhties and prospects of expansion in Enrope of toe two 
Empires, toe advantage still remains equally great on the side of Germany. 
The of toe change which the wars of 1866 and 1870 have 

TOought in Europe is not even yet fully realized. 
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If Any one wishes to take the measure of the delusionB which may Be 
entertained even by able men, in such matters, let him go back to the 
BussiAn episode of November 1870. When Prince Oortschakbff denounced 
the Black Sea stipulations of the traaty of 1856, the English ambass^r at 
St. Petersburg told him that he expected to reeeiva instmetions to adj: for 
his passport in forty-eight hours. For a considerable time opinion Jn 
England was inclining to war, and the Cabinet, even Hr. Gladstone's 
Cabinet, appears to have hesitated. Many men, whose judgment in general 
is entitled to much respect, for a long time censured the supineness of our 
government, and yet, if we are to believe what is confidently stated, this 
ambitious and aggressive power has made so little use of the licence it then 
claimed, that the Bussian naval forces in the Black Sea are at this moment 
unquestionably inferior to those even of Turkey. At any rate, no one now 
professes to regret that wo acquiesced, and, indeed, the Edinburgh BevieWf in 
an article which is in other respects penetrated by Bussophobia, quietly 
admits that the change which Mr. Gladstone allowed to bo effected at the 
London Conference in 1871, is if anything more favourable to us than the 
original article in the superseded treaty. 

More than ever is it apparent, however, that the real centre of gravity is 
at Berlin. The strong man armed is stronger than ever, and so fiuf as 
public opinion in Germany is concerned, ho has unshackled liberty to con- 
tract any alliance, Tro« liutiilusve fuat^ and espouse any cause that he may 
think conducive to the aims of German policy. The apprehension that 
Lord Salisbury’s mission would succeed, cannot have appeared sufficiently 
plausible to cause Prince Bismark a single sleepless night. If England had 
taken the side of Turkey, Russia might have drawn back and the turmoil, 
for which the great minister has bden longing, might have been put off to 
some distant day. But with England formally admitting the justice, of her 
cause, Russia has only to ask the permission of Germany before going to 
war, — a permission which, if sincerely given, would guarantee .the 
neutrahty at least of Austria. There have lately been symptoms of a desire 
on the part of the German Government to pick a quarrel with France. 
It has actively excited suspicion that, considering how often the French 
have dreamt of a Bussian alliance since the Eastern question was reopened, 
their journals and public opinion, in as far as there *was any, were favourable 
to Turkey, and this has been explained in part by the influence of the Jews, 
but chiefly by the conviction that a compact existed between. the two 
Northern empires which was to allow Germany to cariy out those designs 
against France which are said to have been thwarted in the ^ opening of 
1875. An unprovoked attack upon pacific France would be au outege 
which we could hardly suppose Prince Bismark seriously to meditate. 
However ambitious in his designs and cynical in the choice of means, he 
has always shown a certain regard for the public opinion of Europe. That 
he would be glad to weaken Russia or to strengthen Germany, at the 
expense of Austrian independence, is still possible, and the deriarations 
which he made at the beginning of December were not reassuring. Prince 
Bismark can hardly be said to have spoken ; he only equivdeated. 
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'IPMriiraaiit reassemUies in a few days, and^ aoeotding to present appear- 
asilm/liie session will owe its interest to the debates npon our foreign 
^l^d&cy. ' Zh' the relative strength of parties there has been little numerical 
dbange, and the &tal band of Irish Home Bulers remains unabsorbed in 
etfihmr of the old parties. But the loss, of moral authority on the part of 
ministers been enormous. Besides ^this, which is only felt at its full 
vUne vrhen an election is close at hand, they are under the disadvantage 
at the timo of having to commit their fortunes in the House of 
Oommons to the guidance of a new leader. Sir Stafford Northcote, in a 
passage borrowed from the profligate Tory gladiator of the last century, 
has compared himself to a master of hounds ; perhaps the sport with 
which he is most familiar is that which consists in hunting with the hounds 
and running with the hare. Seeing Mr. Disraeli in the robes of Burke’s 
intended honours. Sir Stafford Northcote may have been tempted to borrow 
the plumage of Lord Bolingbroke ; he would do better to trust to those 
qualities which have hitherto stood him in good stead — ^flexibility of prin- 
ciple, affected candour, sly urbanity. The Liberal leader, on the other 
hand, has been gradually rising in reputation, and although Sir Stafford 
Northcote, his senior by many years, may surpass him as a practised 
speaker. Lord Hartington possesses surer and sounder elements of strength. 

*Whatever may be murmured in clubs by those who wish to give them- 
selves an air of profound statesmanship, the attitude of the Liberal party 
towards the Government, in the Eastern question, has been throughout 
perfectly consistent and patriotic. The principle which should guide an 
opposition in dealing with Foreign Affairs was admirably stated by Mr. 
Disraeli when, in 1864, in the midst of the sittings in London of the Confer- 
ence upon Danish affairs, he made an aniknated attack upon the Government, 
which he justified by urging that the silence of an opposition could only bo 
exj»ected, as long as the negotiations *were conducted upon a basis which 
Parliament had approved. The Liberal party, whether leaders or follow- 
ing, were acquiescent in the policy of Ministers, until it became evident from 
their conflicting declarations that there was really no settled policy at all, 
but merely a strong inclination to screen and condone the worst acts of an 
iniquitous government. When a question is referred to the people, it 
cannot be treated iff the measured style of diplomatic notes, nor when we 
consider the character of the Bulgarian Accidents,” as Edhem Pacha, the 
irascible colleague of Safvet Pacha, chooses to call them, can any one 
with a free mind admit that Mr. Gladstone has spoken with exaggerated 
vehemence. 

Besides that of the Premier, another fftmilmr form will be missed from 
the benches of the House of Commons— that of the late Mr. Horstnan, whose 
disappearance from the scone coiheides not inappropriately with that of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Some sixteen or seventeen years ago a small band of Oonser- 
vaitives, who had occasionally shown a wise preference for Lord Palmerston to 
^ Mr. Disraeli, were anxious that Mr. Horsman should become the leader of 
their party. It is now ahnost forgotten that, at that epoch, he was one of 
the foremost oxdtors of the House, and that at the time of the French 
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Treaty of Gonmieroe he showed a snooessftd alacrity in enconntering Mr. 
Gladstone in debate, whiol\ Hr. Disraeli only dic^yed in snbseqnent 
years. Bat Mr. Horsman, the very type of the sort of politician that 
parliamentary institutions are supposed to bring to the surface, cared only 
for the excitements of party strategy and rhetorical display, and the 
House itself becomes at last impatient of gentlemen who, when there was 
no chance of making or unm^king^ government, appeared to look upon 
public affairs as a pastime to flll up the gap between the end of the hunting 
season and the opening of the shooting season. « Too slothful in business, 
too fervent in intrigue, at once indolent and, eager, he seemed to care more 
for the struggle than for the victory. Compared with Mr. Disraeh, he had the 
recommendation, in the eyes of the country party, of being more English in 
his pleasures, in his studies, in his style. Nevertheless the Tories were 
wise in their generation in sticking to Mr. Disraeli ; not by Mr. Horsnum 
nor by any one else has be been approached in persistent tactics and 8as<- 
tained manoeuvres, in imperturbable effrontery, and least of all in the politic 
distribution of accepted flatteries. 

The elections to the German Parliament are not likely to produce any 
immediate effect upon the foreign policy of the Empire, for Prince Bismark 
must have been well aware of the wide prevalence of discontent. With a 
view to the future, however, it is a pregnant fact that this uneasy feeling 
should so largely have found expression in a heavy Socialist vote. If we 
allow for tibo places which were not contested, but whefe nevertheless there 
must generally have been some members of the constituencies attached to 
the party, it may be estimated that one elector in every eight throughout 
the Empire is a Socialist. Even this does not give an adequate idea of the 
numbers enlisted under this banner, for in Germany a man to be entitled 
to a vote must have completed his twenty-flfth year, and in France it fias 
been found that revolutions have in general been principally made by young 
men below that limit of ago. Much of the programme which has found so 
many adherents could be adopted by any party of strong democratic 
opinions, even where no communistic tendency existed, but there can be no 
doubt that the lower, middle, and working classes are much , fascinated by 
Socialist schemes. The obligations to the omnipresent SJ^te are so burden- 
some in Germany, that it is not surprising that the suffenng people should 
look for relief to some form of State intervention in favour of labour. 
Prince Bismark's majority will probably be little affected,, for it appears 
that the recent elections have been taken as a warning by the various 
Liberal sections and that they are already more disposed to pull together. 
Accordingly, in the Prussian Diet, the National-liberals have allowed a 
Progressive (Edotz) to be chosen as the first Yice-President, and a member 
of the Free-Conservative party (Bethusy-Huc) as the second. We cannot 
regret that the National-Liberals should receive a check, for a Parliament 
of National-Liberals would be an assembly of Boebucks. 

The year closed in France with a signal victory of M. Jules Bimon over 
M. Gambetta and the Extreme Left. The latter seems to havd beenimpmde&t 
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mnuiligiBBaMt, which without being sniBeiently important to interest the 
uoimtry, brought them into eoUieion with the -Senai^. It was in vain that 
IL Gumbetta endeavoured to animate the dry bones'of o quarrel as to privi- 
ly between the two ehambere : the public did not care about the matteri 
and as opinion was not considered ripe for the final separation of Church 
Mtii StatOi it was perhaps hardly worth while to object to the payment of the 
nulitary Aaplains. M. Jules Simon if essentially the hTinister of Oppor- 
tunisBCy but itjs the statesmanlike conduct 6f M. Gamhetta, since the fiill 
of M. Thiers, which alone could have rendered a government with such 
prhwiples possible. No orator is more insinuating than M. Jules Simon, 
and no one knows better how to envelope bis hearers in the soft folds 
of an unctuous rhetoric. Perhaps after a year of such a regime, France 
will no more know what has been going on, than sometimes a listener at the 
end of one of M. Jules Simon’s speeches could give an account of what 
he has been saying. In many respects the new Cabinet has begun well. 
M. Martel, the Minister of Justice, although hardly recovered from a serious 
illness, obtained a real parliamentary success by his vindication of the dis< 
missal of the Imperialist Avocat-Gencral Baillenl, and there is no reason to 
fear that Undue leniency will be shown to the partisanB of Bnonapartism. 
With the example of Spain before them, nothing can be more necessary than 
that the French should keep military men in strict subordination to the civil 
’ power. It is, therefore, satisfactory to find that General Maurice, who 
made himself conspcuons last year by an attack upon the Chamber, has been 
deprived of his post. The French budget for 1878 shows an estimated 
revenue of nearly one hundred and twelve million pounds stcrUng, which we 
suppose is the largest sum ever raised by a State from taxation within the 
ypar. The increase of expenditure amounts, according to the estimate, to 
BojDilBthing under two million pounds ; but yet M. Leon Say is able to 
propose a reduction of burdens, to the extent of some thirfy millions of francs. 
Bis remissions appear to be judiciously selected, and include a diminution 
of postal rates and the abolition of the vexatious tax upon merchandise 
' eattied by goods trains. 

/M. 27, 1877. 
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Samuel Dayidbon, D.D. King & Co. 

Advanced Biblical criticism in a popular form. 

BuUng Ideas in Early Ages, and their Belation to Old Testament Faith, By 
J. B. Mozlet. Bivingtons. 

Apologetic lectures, extenuatmg the ordinary objections to Old Testament 
morality on the plea of the progressive development of Bevelation. ' 

Twelve Years' Study of the Eastern Question in Bulgaria and its Besults, 
By S. G. B. St. Claib and C. A. Bbophy. Chapman and Hall. 
Intimate personal experience and its results. 

The History of the Struggle for Parliamentary Oovemment in England, 
By Anobew Bisset. 2 vols. King & Co. 

Belates entirely to the contentions between Charles 1. and his Parlia- 
ments previous to the outbreak of the Civil War. 

Discoveries of Prince Henry the Navigator. By R. H. Majob. Low, and" 

Marston. 
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Shakespeare from an American Point of View, By (Jeobge Wilkes. 

Sampson Low. 

The ‘‘American view” is, that Shakespeare’s genius was seriously limited 
by his deficiency in sympatiiy for the mass of the people. Great part of 
the book is occupied by a refutation of the Bacon hypothesis. 

Ths Boman Poets of the Augustan Age. Virgil. By W. Y. Sellab. 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 

The. most complete examination ever made of Virgil’s literary character 
from all points of view. Its cardinal purpose is the indication of his 
claim to rank among the representative poets of the world, in virtue of the 
peculiarity of the ^Ineid as a typical representation of universal buiiiaii 
life. 
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, . . .Marcus Kmig. Von Gustav Fbettao. Leipzig : ^zel. 

inie latest kstslment of the author’s great national romance, The 
Anesstera.*' !l%e scene is laid in Prussia in the sixteenth .eentui^ : the 
, ‘Ustoncal sotyect is, the extinction of the Order of the Teutonic Knights. 
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No. CXXIII. New Seeies.— March 1, 1877. 

ON TEE HABITS OF ANTS. 

The Anttropoid apes no doubt approach nearer to man in bodily 
structure than do any other animals ; but when we consider the 
habits of Ants, their social organisation, their large communities, 
elaborate habitations, their roadways, their possession of domestic 
animals, and even in some cases of slaves, it must be admitted that 
they have a fair claim to rank nc2^t to man in the scale of intelli- 
gence. They present, moreover, not only a most interesting but also 
a very extensive field of study. In this country we have nearly 
thirty species ; but ants become more numerous, in ^ecies as well 
as individuals, in warmer countries, and more than seven hundred 
kinds are known. Even this large number certainly is far short 
of those actually in existence. 

I have kept in captivity nearly half of our British species of ants, 
and at the present moment have in^my room more than thirty nests, 
belonging to about twenty species^ some of which, however, are not 
English. No two species arc identical in habits, and on various 
accounts their mode of life is far from easy to unravel. In the first 
place, most of their time is passed underground ; all the education of 
the young, for instance, is carried on in the dark. Again, ants are 
essentially gregarious ; it is in some cases difiicult to keep a few alive 
by themselves in captivity, and at any rate their habits under such 
circumstances are entirely altered. If, on the other hand, a whole 
community is kept, then the greater number introduces a fredi element 
of difficulty and complexity. Moreover, within the same species, the 
individuals seem to differ in character, and even the same individual 
will behave very differently under different circumstances. Although, 
then, ants, have attracted the attention of many naturalists — Gould, 
De Geer, Swammerdam, Latrcille, Leuwenhoeck, Huber — and have 
recently been the object of interesting observations by Frederick 
Smith, Belt, Moggridge, Bates, Mayr, Emery, Ford, and others, 
they still present one of the most promising fields for observation and 
experiment. 
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The larvao of ants, like those of bees and wasps^ are small^ white, 
legless grubs, somewhat conical in form, being narrower towards the 
head. They are carefully tended and fed, being carried about from 
chamber to chamber by the workers, probably in order to secure the 
most suitable amount of warmth and moisture. I have observed 
also that they arc very often sorted according to age. It 
is sometimes very curious in my nests to sec them divided 
into groups, according to size, so that they remind one of 
a school divided into five or six classes. "When full grown 
they tuni into pupae, sometimes naked, sometimes covered with a 
silken cocoon, constituting the so-callcd ‘‘ant eggs.’’ After remain- 
ing some days in this state, they emerge as perfect insects. In 
many cases, however, they would perish in the attempt, if they 
were not assisted, and it is very pretty to see the older ants helping 
them to extricate themselves, carefully unfolding their legs and 
smoothing out the wings, with truly feminine tenderness and 
delicacy. 

Under ordinary circumstances an ants’ nest, like a beehive, consists 
of three kinds of individuals : workers, or imperfect females (which 
constitute the great majority), males, and perfect females. There 
are, however, often several females in an ants’ nest; while, as 
we all know, there is never more than one queen in a hive. The 
queens have wings, but after a single flight they tear off their 
own wings, and do not again quit the nest. In addition to the 
ordinary workers there is in some species a second, or rather a third, 
form of female. In almost any ants’ nest we may see that the 
workers differ more or less in size. The amount of difference, how- 
ever, depends upon the species. In Limns nirjer, the small brown 
garden ant, the workers arc, for instance, much more uniform than in 
the little yellow meadow ant, or iaAtta harharay whore some of them 
arc more than twice as large as others. But in certain ants there 
are differences still more remarkable. Thus, in a Mexican species, 
besides the common workers, which have the form of ordinary 
neuter ants, there arc certain others in which the abdomen is 
swollen into an immense sub-diaphanous sphere. These individuals 
arc very inactive, and principally occupied in elaborating a kind of 
honey In the genus Pheidole — very common in Southern Europe 
— there arc also two distinct fonns without any intermediate 
gradations ; one with heads of the usual proportion, and a second 
with immense heads provided with very large jaws. Tl^ese latter 
are generally supposed to act as soldiers, and the size of the head 
enables the muscl^ which move the jaws to bo of unusual dimensions, 
though the little ones are also very pugnacious. This differentiation 
of certain individuals so as to adapt them to special functions seems 
(1) Westwood, «‘Modom aass. of losects,” vol. ii. p. 225. 
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to me very remarkable ; for it must be remembered tbat tbo difference 
is not one of age or sex. • 

The food of ants consists of insects — great numbers of which they 
destroy — of honey, honcydew, and fruit ; indeed, scarcely any animal 
or sweet substance conies amiss to them. Some species — such, for 
instance, as the small brown garden ant — ascend bushes in search of 
aphides. The ant then taps the aphis gently with her antennoo, and 
the aphis emits a drop of sweet fluid, which the ant drinks. Some- 
times the ants even build covered ways up to and over the aphides, 
which, moreover, they protect from the attacks of other insects. Our 
English ants do not collect provision for the winter — ^indeed, their 
food not of a nature which would admit of this. Some southern 
species, however, collect grain, occasionally in considerable quantities. 
Moreover, though our English ants cannot be said exactly to lay up 
stores, some at least do take steps to provide themselves wdth food 
in the future. The small yellow meado'w ant (Lasim flavits), for 
instance, lives principally on the honeydew of certain aphides which 
suck the roots of grass. The ants collect the aphides in the nest, 
not only watching over them themselves, but, as I have been able 
to satisfy mj^sclf, even over their eggs — an act which one is much 
tempted to refer to forethought, and which in such a case implies a 
degree of prudence superior to that of some savages. Besides these 
aphides, manj^ other insects live in ants’ nests. If they are to be 
regarded as domestic animals, then ants have more domestic animals 
than we have. The majority of these ant-guests are beetles. Some 
of them — as, for instance, the curious little Claviger — are quite blind, 
and are only found in ants’ nests,* the ant taking just as much care 
of them as of their own young. It is evident, therefore, that in 
some way they are useful or agreeable to the ants. The subject, 
however, is one as yet but little understood, and very difficult to 
study. Grimm and Lespes consider that some of these beetles secrete 
a sweet fluid like the aphides, and from analogy this seems probable. 
Other creatures which habitually live in ants’ nests, like the little 
Beckia albinos or the blind woodlouse {Pkdi/nrthnis)^ perhaps make 
thqpiselves useful as scavengers. ^ 

Nor arc ants without their enemies. In addition to birds and 
other larger foes, if you disturb a nest of the brown ants at any 
time during the summer you will probably see some very small flies 
hovering over them, and every now and then making a dash at 
some particular ant. These flies belong to the genus Phom^ and to 
a species hitherto unnamed, which Mr. Verrall has been good enough 
to describe for me. They lay their eggs on the*ants, inside which 
the larv£C live, pther species of the genus are in the same way para- 
sitic on bees. On the 14th of October last I observed that one of 
my ants had a mite attached to the underside of its head. The mite, 

X 2 
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is still in the same position, is almost as large as the head. 
The ant cannot remove it herself. She has never come out of the 
nest, BO that I could not do it for her, and none of her own com- 
panions from that day to this have thought of performing this 
kind office. 

In character the different species of ants differ very much from 
one another. F.fitscay the one which is pre-eminently the enslaved 
ant, is, as might be exj^ected, extremely timid ; while the nearly 
allied F. cinerca has, on the contrary, a considerable amount of 
individual audacity. F. ntfa, the horse ant, according to M. Forel, 
is especially characterised by the W'ant of individual initiative, and 
always moves in troops ; he also regards the genus Formica ps the 
most brilliant, though some others excel it in other respects, as, for 
instance, in the sharpness of their senses. F. jn'ntcusi^ worries its slain 
enemies ; F. sangiiinea never does. The slave-making ant (P. rnfeseem) 
is, perhaps, the bravest of all. If a single individual finds herself 
surrounded by enemies, she never attempts to fly, as any other ant 
would, but transfixes her opponents one after another, springing 
right and left with great agility, till at length she succumbs, over- 
powered by numbers. M. scabrinodis is cowardly and thievish ; 
during wars among the larger species they haunt the battle-fields 
and devour the dead. Tetramorium is said to be very greedy; 
Myrmecina yery phlegmatic. 

In industry ants are not surpassed even by bees and wasps. They 
work all day, and in warm weather, if need be, even at night too. 
I once watched an ant from six in the morning, and she worked 
without intermission till a quarteji' to ten at night. I had pul. her to 
a saucer containing larvao, and in this time she carried off no less than 
a hundred and eighty-seven to the nest. I once had another ant, 
which I employed in my experiments, under observation several 
days. When I came up to London in the morning, and went to 
bed at night, I used to put her in a small bottle, but the moment she 
was let out she began to work again. On one occasion I was away 
from home for a week. On my return I let her out of the bottle, 
placing her on a little heap of larvae about three feet from the npst. 
Under these circumstances I^erlainly did not expect her to return. 
However, though she had thus been six days in confinement, the 
brave little creature immediately picked up a larva, carried it off to 
the nest, and after half an hour's rest returned for another. 

We have had hitherto^ very little information as to the length of 
life in ants. So far, indeed, as the preparatory stages are concerned, 
there is little difficulty in approximately ascertaining the facts — 
namely, that while they take only a few weeks in summer, in some 
species, as our small yellow meadow ants, the autumn larvae remain 
with comparatively little change throughout the winter. It is much 
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more difficult to ascertain the length of life of the perfect insect, on 
account of their gregarious habits, and the difficulty of recognising 
individual ants. It has, however, generally been supposed that 
they live about a season, and this is probably the case ; but I have 
still some workers of 1^\ cinevea, which I captured at Oastellamare 
in November, 1875, and some of F. sauguinea and F. fusca since 
September in that year. They must now, therefore, be at least a 
year and a half old. I have also some queens of F. fusca which 
have been with mo since December, 1874, and still seem in perfect 
healtli. If they lived much longer, and could compare their ex- 
periences, ants would, from their immense numbers, even in tempe- 
rate regions, contend with mankind on no such very unequal terms. 

Tlic behaviour of ants to one another differs very much according 
as they arc alone or supported by numerous companions. An ant 
which would run away in the first case, will fight bravely in the second. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, as a general rule, each species 
lives by itself. There arc, however, some interesting exceptions. 
The little Stenammn Westicoodii is found exclusively in the nests of 
the much larger F, rufa and the allied F, pratensis. We do not 
know what the relations bei/ween the two species are. The Stenammas, 
however, follow the Formicas when they change their nest, running 
about among them and between their legs, tapping them inquisi- 
tively wilh tlicir antcnuit', and even sometimes climbing on to their 
backs, as if for a ride, while the large ants seem to take little notice 
of them. They almost seem to be the dogs — or rather cats — of the 
ants. Another small species, Solenopsis fagajti which makes its 
chambers and galleries in the waljs of the nests of larger species, is 
the bitter enemy of its hosts. The latter cannot get at them, 
because they arc too largo to enter the galleries. The little Sole- 
nopsisy therefore, arc quite safe, and, as it appears, make incursions 
into the nurseries of the larger ant, and carry off the larvm as food. 
It is as if wo had snndl dwarfs, about eighteen inches to two feet 
long, harbouring in the walls of our houses, and every now and then 
carrying off some of our children into their horrid dens. 

Most ants, indeed, will carry off the larvte and pupae of others if they 
get a chance ; and this explains, or* at any rate throws some light 
upon, that most remarkable phenomenon, the existence of slavery 
among ants. If you place a number of larvoe and pupm in front of 
a nest of the Horse ant, for instance, they are soon carried off ; and 
those which are not immediately required for food remain alive for 
some days, though I have never been able to satisfy myself whether 
they are fed by their captors. Both the horse ant and the slave ant 
(JP. fusca) arc abundant species, and it must not unfrequently occur 
that the former, being pressed for food, attack the latter and carry off 
some of their larvm and pupae. Under these circumstances it occa- 
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sionally happens that the pupa) come to maturity in the nests of the 
horse ant, and nests are sometimes, though rarely, found in which 
with the legitimate owners there are a few F, fuscas. With the horse 
ant this is, however, a very rare aid exceptional phenomenon ; but 
with an allied species, F. sanguhiea^ a species which exists in our 
southern counties and throughout Europe, it has become an esta- 
blii^ed habit. The F. sangnuieas make periodical expeditions, 
attack neighbouring nests of F. fitsca, and carry off the pupae. 
When the latter come to maturity, they find themselves in a nest 
consisting partly of F. sanguinemy partly of F. fuscas — ^the results of 
previous expeditions. They adapt themselves to circumstances, 
assist in the oidinary household duties, and, having no young of their 
own species, feed and tend those of the F. sanguinca. But though 
the F, sangiiineaH are thus aided by the F. fiiscaSy they have not them- 
selves lost the instinct of working. It seems not improbable that 
there is some division of functions between the two species, but we 
have as yet no distinct knowledge on this point, and at any rate the 
F. mnguineas can do ” for themselves, and carry on a nest, if 
necessary, without slaves. 

In another species, however, PolycrgHn rufe^cenHy which is not 
British, this is not the case. They present a striking lesson of the 
degrading tendency of slavery, for they have become entirely depend- 
ent on their slaves. Even their bodily structure has luidergoiio a 
change : their mandibles have lost their teeth, and have become mere 
nippers — deadly weapons indeed, but useless except in war. They 
have lost the greater part of their instincts : their art, that is, the 
power of building ; their domestic habits, for they take no care of their 
own young, all this being done by the slaves ; their industry — they 
take no pari in providing the daily supplies ; if the colony changes 
the situation of its nest, the masters are all carried by the slaves to 
the new one ; nay, they have even lost the habit of feeding. Huber 
placed thirty of them with some larvae and pupa) and a supply of 
honey in a box. 

“ At first,” ho says, “ they appeared to pay some little attention to the laivoo ; 
they carried them here and there, but presently replaced them. More than one 
half of the Amazons died of hunger in less than two days. They had not even 
traced out a dwelling, and the few ants still in existence were languid and 
without strength. I commiserated their condition, and gave them one of 
their black companions. This individual, unassisted, established order, formed 
a chamber in the earth, gathered together the larvse, extricated several young 
ants that wore ready to quit thik condition of pupa?, and preserved the life of the 
remaining Amazons.” ^ • 

This observation has been fully confirmed by other naturalists. 
However small the prison, however large the q^uantity of food, these’ 
stupid creatures will starve in the midst of plenty rather than feed 

(1) Huber, “Natural History of Ants.” 
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themselves. I hare had a nest of this species under observation for 
a long time^ but never saw one of the masters feeding. I have kept 
isolated specimens for weeks by giving them a slave for an hour or 
two a day to clean and feed them, and under these circumstances 
they remained in perfect health, while but for the slaves they would 
have perished in two or three days. I know no other case in nature 
of 9 . species having lost the instinct of feeding. 

In P. rnfcHcemy the so-called workers, though thus helpless and 
stupid, are numerous, energetic, and in some respects even brilliant. 
In another slave-making species, however, StrongylognathiiSy the 
workers arc much less numerous, and so weak that it is an unsolved 
problem how they contrive to make slaves. 

Lastly, in a fourth species, Ancrgaten atratnlufiy the workers are 
absent, the males and females living in nests with workers belonging 
to another ant, Tetramoriinn empitum. In these cases the Tctra- 
montnnsy having no queen, and consequently no young of their own, 
tend the young of the Anergatca. It is therefore a case analogous 
to that of Polgcrgmy but it is one in which slave-owning has almost 
degenerated into parasitism. It is not, however, a case of true 
parasitism, because the TetranwHumB take great care of the Ancr^ 
gafcBy and if the nest is disturbed, carry them off to a place of safety. 

]M. Forel, in his excellent work on ants, has pointed out that very 
young ants devote themselves at first to the care of the larvae and 
pupne, and that they take no share in the defence of the nest or 
other out-of-door work until they are some days old. This seems 
natural, because at first their skin is comparatively soft ; and it 
would clearly be undesirable to* undertake rough work or run 
into danger until their armour had had time to harden. There 
are, however, reasons for thinking that the division of labour is 
carried still further. I do not allude i^eroly to those cases in which 
there arc completely diftbreut kinds of workers, but even to the 
ordinary workers. In L, flnvm, for instance, it seems probable that 
the duties of the small workers are somewhat different from those of 
the large ones, though no such division of labour has yet been 
detected. In P. ftisca I made an observation Which surprised me 
very much. In the autumn of 1875 I noticed an ant out feeding 
alone. The next day the same ant was out by herself, and I could 
easily recognise her because by some accident she had lost the 
claws of one of her hind feet. My attention being roused, I watched 
the nest for some weeks, and saw tKs same ant out repeatedly, but 
no other. This winter I have kept two nests under close observation 
— ^that is, I arranged with my daughters and their governess, Miss 
Wendland, most conscientious observers, that wc should look at the 
nest once every hour throughout the day, and this has been done 
since the middle of November, with a few exceptions not enough 
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to affect the conclusion. The former nest contains about two 
hundred, the second about four hundred individuals ; but as they* are 
somewhat torpid, and there are no larv® to be fed, much food is 
not required. In each case only two or three individuals came out 
for food, each about twice a day, though some days they did not 
come out at all. Thinking that possibly these specimens were 
unusually voracious, or in some other way abnormal, I imprisoned 
the foragcrs'bclonging to one of the nests. The following day two 
others came out for food, and continued coming for several days. 
I then imprisoned them also, when two others came out — showing, 
I think, that the community requires food, and that it was the 
function of certain individuals to obtain it. 

One of the most interesting problems about ants is, of course, to 
determine the amount of their intelligence. In order to test this, 
it seemed to me that one way would be to ascertain some object 
which they would clearly desire, and then to interpose some obstacle 
which a little ingenuity would enable them to overcome. With 
this object in view, I placed food in a porcelain cup on a slip of glass 
surrounded by water, but accessible to the ants by a bridge, consist- 
ing of a strip of paper two-thirds of an inch long and one-third wide. 
Having then put a F, nigra from one of my nests to this food, she 
began carrying it off, and by degrees a number of friends came to 
help her. I then, when about twenty-five ants w^cre so engaged, 
moved the little paper bridge slightly, so as to leave a chasm just 
so wide that the ants could not reach across. They came to the 
edge and tried hard to get over, but it did not occur to them to push 
the paper bridge, though the distance was only about one-third of 
an inch, and they might easily have done so. After trying for about 
a quarter of an hour they gave up the attempt, and returned home. 
This I repeated several tinies. Then, thinking that paper was a 
substance to which thej' were not accustomed, I tried the same with 
a bit of straw one inch long and one-eighth of an incli wide. The 
result was the same. I repeated this twice. Again I placed par- 
ticles of food close to and directly over the nest, but connected with 
it only by a passage several feet in length. Under these circumstances 
it would be obviously a saving of time and labour to drop the food 
on to the nest, or at any rate to spring down with it, so as to 
save one journey. But though I have frequently tried the experiment, 
my ants never adopted eUher of these courses. I arranged matters 
so that the glass on which the fi|k)d was placed was only raised one- 
third of an inch above the nest. The ants tried to reach down, and 
the distance was so small that occasionally, if another ant passed 
underneath just as one was reaching down, the upper one could step 
on to its back, and so descend ; but this only happened acci- 
dentally, and they did not think of throwing the particles down, 
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nor, which surprised me very much, would they jump down them- 
selves. I then placed a heap of fine mould close to the glass, but just so 
far that they could still not reach across. It would have been of course 
quite easy for any ant, by moving a particle of earth for a quarter of 
an inch, to have made a bridge by which the food might have been 
reached, but this simple expedient did not occur to them. On the other 
hand, I then put some provisions in a shallow box with a glass top, 
and a single hole on one side, and put some specimens of La^ius 
niger to the food. As soon as a stream of ants was at work, busily 
carrying supplies off to the nest, and when they had got to know 
the way thoroughly, I poured some fine mould in front of the hole 
so as to cover it up to a depth of about half an inch. I then took 
out the ants which were actually in the box. As soon as they 
had recovered from the shock of this unexpected proceeding on my 
part, they bcgaA to run all round and about the box, looking for 
some other place of entrance. Finding none, however, they began 
digging down into the earth just over the hole, carrying off the 
grains of earth one by one, and depositing them, without any order, all 
round at a distance of from half an inch to six inches, until they had 
excavated down to the doorway, when they again began carrying off 
the food as before. This experiment I repeated on following days 
three or four limes, always with the same result. 

As evidence both of their intelligence and of their affection for 
their friends, it has been said by various observ ers that when ants 
have been accidentally buried they have been very soon dug out 
and rescued by their companions. Without for a moment doubting 
the facts as sUitcd, we must remember the habit which ants have of 
burrowing in loose fresh soil, and especially their practice of digging 
out fresh galleries when their nests are disturbed. It seemed to me, 
however, that it would not bo difficult to test whether the exca- 
vations made by ants under the circumstances, were the result of this 
general habit, or really due to a desire to extricate their friends. 
With this view I tried (20th August) the following experiments. 
I placed some honey near a nest of Lardm niger on a glass sur- 
rounded with water, and so arranged that in reaching it the ants 
passed over another glass covered with a layer of sifted earth about 
one-third of an inch in thickness. I then put some ants to the 
honey, and by degrees a considerable number collected round it. 
Then, at 1.30 r.M., I buried an ant from the same nest unde^ the 
earth, and left her there till 5 p.m., when I uncovered her. ' She 
was none the worse, but during the whole time not one of her friends 
had taken the least notice of her. 

Again, September 1st, I arranged some honey in the same way. 
At 5 P.M. about fifty ants were at the honey, and a considerable 
number were passing to and fro. I then buried an ant as before, of 
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course takmg one from the same nest. At 7 p.m. the number of 
ants at the honey had nearly doubled. At 10 p.m. they were still 
more numerousi and had carried off about two-thirds of the honey. 
At 7 A.M. the next morning the honey was all gone ; two or three 
ants were still wandering about^ but no notice had been taken of the 
prisoner, whom I then let out. In this case I allowed the honey to 
be finished, because I thought it might perhaps bo alleged that the 
excitement 'produced by such a treasure distracted their attention; 
or even, on the principle of doing the greatest good to the greatest 
number, that they were intelb'gently wise in securing a treasure of 
food before they rescued their comrade, who, though in confinement, 
was neither in pain nor danger. So far as the above ants, however, 
are concerned, this cannot be urged. I may add that I repeated the 
same experiment several times, in some cases with another species, 
Myrmica ruginodh^ and always with the same resultif. 

Ants have been much praised on account of their affection for 
their friends. In this respect, however, they seem to vary greatly. 
At any rate, any one who has watched them much must have met 
with very contradictory facts. I have often put ants which were 
smeared with a sticky substance on the boards attached to my nests, 
and very rarely indeed did their companions take any notice of, or 
seek to disentangle them. 

I then tried the following experiment. A number of the small 
yellow ants (i, were out feeding on some honey. I took five 

of them, and also five others of the same species, but from a different 
nest, chloroformed them, and put them close to the honey, and on 
the path which the ants took in going to and from the nest, so that 
these could not but see them. The glass on which the honey was 
placed was surrounded by a moat of water. This, then, gave me an 
opportunity of testing both how far they would be disposed to assist 
a helpless fellow-creature, and what difference they would make 
between their nest companions and strangers from a different com- 
munity. The chloroformed ants were put down at ton in the 
morning. For more than an hour, though many ants came up and 
touched them with their antennae, none of them did more. At 
length one of the strangers was picked up, carried to the edge of the 
glass, and quietly thrown, or rather drqpped, into the water. Shortly 
afterwards a friend was taken up and treated in the same way. By 
degrees they were all picked up and thrown into the water. One of 
the strangers was, indeed,%aken into the nest, but in about half an 
hour she was brought out again and thrown into the water like 
the rest. I repeated this experiment with fifty ants, half friends 
and half strangers. . In each case twenty out of the twenty -five 
ants were thrown into the water as described. A. few were left 
lying where they were placed, and these al^o, if we had watched 
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longer, would no doubt have been also treated in the same way. 
One out of the twenty-five friends, and three out of the twenty-five 
strangers, were carried into the nest, but they were all brought out 
again and thrown away like the rest. Under such circumrtances, 
then, it seems that ants make no difference between friends and 
strangers. 

It may, however, be said in this experiment, that as ants do not 
recover from chloroform, and these ants were therefore to all intents 
and purposes dead, we should not expect that much difference would 
be made between friends and strangers. I therefore tried the same 
experiment, only, instead of chloroforming the ants, I made them 
intoxicated. This was a rather more difficult experiment. No ant 
would voluntarily degrade herself by getting drunk, and it was not 
easy in all cases to hit off the requisite degree of this compulsory 
intoxication. lu all cases they were made quite drunk, so that 
they lay helplessly on their backs. The sober ants seemed muqh 
puzzled at finding their friends in this helpless and discreditable 
condition. They took them up and carried them about for awhile in 
a sort of aimless way, as if they did not know what to do with their 
drunkards, any more than wo do. Ultimately, however, the results 
were as follows. The ants removed twenty-five friends and thirty 
strangers. Of the friends, twenty wore carried into the nest, where 
no doubt they slept off tho effect of the spirit — at least we saw no 
more of thorn — and five were thro^vn into the water. Of the 
strangers, on the contrary, twenty-four were thrown into tho water ; 
only six wore taken into the nest, and four of these were shortly 
afterwards brought out again and thrown away. 

The difference in tho treatment of friends and strangers was, there- 
fore, most marked. 

Dead ants, I may add, are always brought out of the nest, and I 
have more than once found a little heap on one spot, giving it almost 
tho appearance of a burial-ground. 

I have also made some experiments on tlie power possessed by 
ants of remembering their friends. It wdll be recollected that 
Iluber gives a most interesting account of tho behaviour of some 
ants, which, after being separated for four months, when brought 
together again, immediately recognised one another, and ** fell to 
mutual caresses with theii’ antenna).’’ Forel, however, regards 
these movements as having indicated fear and surprise rather than 
affection, though he also is quite inclined to believe, from his own 
observation, that ants would recognise one another after a separation 
of some months. The observation recorded by Iluber was made 
casually ; and neither he nor any one else seems to have taken, any 
steps to test it by subsequent experiments. The fact is one, how- 
ever, of so much interest, that it seemed to me desirable to make 
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further experiments on the subject. On the 4th of August, 1875, 
therefore, I separated one of my nests of F. fiisca into two halves, 
which I kept entirely apart. 

I then from time to time put an ant from one of these nests into 
the other, introducing also a stranger at the same time. The 
stranger was driven out, or sometimes even killed. The friend, on 
the contrary, was never attacked, though I am bound to say that I 
could see' no signs of any general welcome, or that she was taken 
any particular notice of. 

I will not trouble you wdth all the evidence, but will content 
myself with one case. 

On the 12th November last — ^that is to say, after the ant had been 
separated for a year and three months — I put a friend and a stranger 
into one of the divisions. The friend seemed quite at home. One 
of the ants at once seized the stranger by an antenna, and began 
fragging her about. At — 

11.45. The friend is quite at home with the rest. The 

stranger is being dragged about. 

12.0. Tlie friend is all right. Three ants now have hold of the 
stranger by her legs and an antenna. 

12.15. Do. do. 

12.30. Do. do. 

12.45. Do. do. 

1.0. Do. do. 

1.30. Do. One now took hold of the friend, but soon seemed 

to find out her mistake and left go again. 

1.45. The friend is all right. The stranger is being attacked. 
The friend also has been almost cleaned ; while on 
the stranger the colour has been scarcely touched. 

2.15. Two ants are licking the friend, while another pair arc 
holding the stranger by her legs. "" 

2.30. The friend is now almost clean, so that I could only 

just perceive any colour. The stranger, on the con- 
trary, is almost as much coloured as ever. She is now 
near the door, and I think would have come out, but 
two ants met her and seized her. 

3.0. Two ants are attacking the stranger. . The friend was no 

longer distinguishable from the rest. 

3.30. Do. ^ 

4.0. Do. 

6.0. Do. 

6.0. The stranger now escaped from the nest, and I put her 
back among her own friends. 

The difference of behaviour to these two ants was most marked. 
The friend was gradually licked clean, and except for a few moments, 
and that evidently by mistake, was never attacked. The stranger, 
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on the contrary, was not cleaned, was at once seized, was dragged 
about for hours with only a few minutes' interval, by one, two, or 
three assailants, and at length made her escape from ^the nest at 
a time when no other ant was out. * ^ 

In most species of ants the power of smell is very keen. I placed 
ants on a strip of paper, each end of which was supported on a pin, the 
foot of which was immersed in water. They then ran backwards and 
forwards along the paper, trying to escape. If a eamel’s-hair pencil 
be suspended just over the paper, they pass under it without taking 
any notice of it ; but if it be scented, say with lavender-water, they 
at once stop when they come near it, showing in the most unmis- 
takable manner that they perceive the odour. This sense appears 
to reside, though not perhaps exclusively, in the antennae. I tethered, 
for instance, a largo specimen of Formica lujnlperda with a fine 
thread to a board, and when she was quite quiet I approached a 
scented camcFs-hair pencil slowly to the tip of the antenna, which 
was at once withdrawn, though the antenna took no notice of a 
similar pencil, if not scented. 

On the other liand, as regards their sense of hearing, the case is 
very different. Approaching an ant which was standing quietly, 
I have over and over again made the loudest and most shrill noises I 
could, using a penny pipe, a dog-wliistle, a violin, as well as the most 
piercing and startling sounds I could produce with my own voice, 
without effect. At the same time I by no means would infer from this 
that they are really deaf, though it certainly seems that their range of 
hearing is very differout from ours. We know that certain allied 
insects produce a noise by rubbing one of their abdominal rings 
against another. Landois is of opinion that ants also make sounds 
in the same way, though these sounds are inaudible to us. Our 
range is, however, after all, very limited, and the universe is probably 
full of music which we cannot perceive. There are, moreover, in 
the antennae of ants certain curious organs which may perhaps be of 
an auditory character. There are from ten to a dozen in the 
terminal segment of Lmim tho small meadow ant, and 

indeed in most of the species which I have examined, and one or two 
in each of the short intermediate segments. These organs consist 
of throe parts : a small spherical cup opening to the outside, a 
long narrow tube, and a hollow body shaped like an elongated 
clock-weight. They may serve to increase the resonance of sounds, 
acting, in fact, to use the words of Professor Tyndall, who was good 
enough to look at them with me, like microscopic stethoscopes. 

Tho organs of vision are in most ants very complex and conspicuous. 
There arc generally thrfee eyes arranged in a triangle on tho top of 
their heads, and on each side a large compound eye containing 
sometimes more than two thousand facets between them. Neverthe- 
less the sight of ants does not seem to be very good. In order to 
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teat how fer ants are ^ided by vision I made the following cxpen- 
ments. I placed a common lead pencil on a board, fastening it 
upright, so ^s to serve as a landmark. At the base I then placed a 
glass containing food, and then put a L. niger to the food ; when she 
knew her way from the glass to the nest and back again perfectly 
well, she went quite straight backwards and forwards. I then took 
an opportunity when the ant was on the glass, and moved the glass 
with ^e ant on it about three inches. Now, under such circumstances, 
if she had been much guided by sight, she could not of course have 
had any difficulty in finding her way to the nest. As a matter of 
fact, however, she was entirely at sea, and after wandering about 
for some time, got back to the nest by another and very round- 
about route. I then again varied the experiment as follows. I 
placed the food in a small china cup on the top of the pencil, which 
thus formed a column seven and a half inches high. When the ant 
once knew her way, she went very straight to and from the nest. 
This puzzled her very much : she went over and over the spot where 
the pencil had previously stood, retraced her steps several times 
almost to the nest, and then returned along the old line, showing 
great perseverance, if not much power of vision. I then moved the 
pencil six inches. She found the pencil at last, but only after many 
meanderings. 

I then repeated the observation on three other ants, with the same 
result : the second was seven minutes before she found tlie pencil, 
and at last seemed to do so accidentally ; the third actually wandered 
about for no less than half an hour, returning up the paper bridge 
several times. 

Let us compare this relatively to man. An ant measuring say 
one-sixth of an inch, and the pencil being seven inches high, is 
consequently forty-two times as long as the ant. It bears, therefore, 
somewhat the same relation to the ant as a column two hundred and 
fifty feet high does to a man. The pencil having been moved six 
inches, it is as if a man in a country he knew well would be puzzled 
at being moved a few hundred feet, or if put douTi in a square con- 
taining less than an acre, could not find a column two hundred and 
fifty feet high, that is to say, higher than the Duke of York’s 
Column. 

Another evidence of this consists in the fact that if, when my 
Z. nigers were carrying^ofE food placed in a cup on a piece of board, 
I tamed the board round so that the side wUch had been turned 
towards the nest was away from it, and tiee rersd, the ants always 
returned over the same track on the board, and consequently directly 
away from home.^ If I moved the board ^o the other side of my 
artificial nest, the result was the some. Evidently they followed 
the road, not the direction. 
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It is remarkable that we do not even now know exactly how an 
ants’ nest is begun. Whether they always commence as a colony 
from some older establishment; whether wandering workers who 
chance to find a queen, under certain circumstances remain with her 
and begin a new nest; or whether the queen ant, like the queen 
wasp, forms a cell for herself, and then brings up a few workers, who 
afterwards take upon themselves the labours of the family-*-as yet we 
know not. When once started, the communities last for years, being 
kept' up by a succession of individuals. The queens themselves 
rarely or never quit the nest, but receive their food from the workers, 
and indeed appear to do nothing except lay eggs. 

A nest of ants must not be confused with an ant-hill in the 
ordinary sense. Very often indeed a nest has only one dwelling, 
and in most species seldom more than three or four. Some, how- 
ever, form numerous colonies. M. Forel even found a case in which 
one nest of F, cxsecta had no loss than two hundred colonies, and 
occupied a circular space with a radius of nearly two hundred yards. 
Within this area they had exterminated all the other ants, except a 
few nests of Tapinoma crraticumy which survived, thanks to their 
great agility. In these cases the number of ants thus associated 
together must have been enormous. Even in single nests Forel 
estimates the numbers at from five thousand to half a million. 

In their modes of fighting, dificrent species of ants have their 
several peculiarities. Some also are much less military than others. 
Myrmecina LatreiUUf for instance, never attack, and scarcely even 
defend themselves. Their skin is very hard, and they roll them- 
selves into a ball, not defending themselves even if their nest is 
invaded, to prevent which, howcA-er, they make the entrances small, 
and often station at each a worker, who uses her head to stop the 
way. The smell of this species is also, perhaps, a protection. Tetra^ 
moriiim cwapitiim has the habit of feigning death. This species, 
however, does not roll itself up, but merely applies its legs and 
untennao closely to the body. 

Formica ritfa, the common horse ant, attacks in serried masses, 
seldom sending out detachments, while single ants scarcely ever 
make individual attacks. They rarely pursue a flying foe, but give 
no quarter, killing os many enemies as possible, and never hesitating, 
with this object, to sacrifico themselves for the common good. 

Formica sanyubwa^ on the contrary, at least in their slave-making 
expeditions, attempt rather to terrify than to kill. Indeed, when 
they are invading a nest, they do not attack the flying inhabitants, 
unless they are attempting to carry off pupae, in which case they are 
forced to abandon the pupa). When fighting, they attempt to crush 
their enemies with their mandibles. 

Formica exsecta is a delicate, bat very active species. They also 
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advance in serried masses, but in close quarters they bite right and 
left, dancing about to avoid being bitten themselves. When fighting 
with larger species they spring on to their backs, and then seize them 
by the neck or by an antenna. They also have the instinct of com- 
bining in •small parties, three or four seizing an enemy at once, and 
then pulling different ways, so that she on her part cannot get at any 
one of her foes. One of them then jumps on her back and cuts, or 
rather saws, off her head. In battles between this ant and the much 
larger JF. prafensis, many of the latter may be seen each with a little 
JP. exsccta on her back, sawing off her head from behind. 

One might, at first sight, be disposed to consider that the ants 
with stings must have a great advantage over those with none. In 
some cases, however, the poison is so strong that it is sufficient for it 
to touch the foes to place them hors de comhvt, or at least to render 
them incapacitated, with every appearance of extreme pain. Such 
species have the abdomen unusually mobile. 

The species of Lasius make up in numbers wdiat they want in 
strength. Several of them seize an enemy at once, one by each of 
her legs or antenna?, and when they have once taken hold they will 
suffer themselves to be cut in pieces rather than leave go. 

Pohjergus ri{fc8ccns, the celebrated slave-making or Amazon an<, 
has a mode of combat almost peculiar to herself. The jaws are very 
powerful, and pointed. If attacked — if, for instance, another ant 
seizes her by a leg — she at once takes her enemy’s head into her jaws, 
which generally makes her quit her hold. If she does not, the 
Polycrgus closes her mandibles, so that tlie points pierce the brain of 
her enemy, paralysing the nervous system. The victim falls in 
convulsions, setting free her terrible foe. In this manner a com- 
paratively small force of Pohjergm will fearlessly attack much 
larger armies of other species, and suffer themselves scarcely any 
loss. 

Much of what has been said as to the powers of communication 
possessed by bees and ants depends on the fact that if one of them 
in the course of her rambles has discovered a supply of food, a 
number of others soon .find their way to the store. This, however, 
does not necessarily imply any power of describing localities. If the 
bees or ants merely follow their more fortunate companion, or if 
they hunt her by scent, the matter is comparatively simple ; if, on 
the contrary, the others have the route described to them, the case 
becomes very differenf. To determine this, therefore, I have made a 
great number of experiments, ''of which, however, I will here only 
mention a few. Under ordinary circumstances, if an ant discovers 
a stock of food she carries as much as possible away to the nest, and 
theh^ returns for more, accompanied generally by several friends. 
On their return these bring others, and in this way a string of 
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ants is soon estabKshed. Unless, therefore, various precautions 
are token — and this, so far as I know, has never been done in 
any of the previous observations— the experiment really teUs very 
little. 

I therefore made the following arrangement. One of my nests 
of the small brown garden ant, Lasius niger, was connected with a 
board, on which I was in the habit of placing a supply of food and 
water. At a short distance from the board I placed two glasses 
{b V), and on I placed some food. I then connected the glass h 
with the board a by three slips of paper, c, d, e, and put an ant to the 
food. She carried off a supply to the nest, returning for more, and so 
on. Several friends came with her, and I imprisoned them till the 
experiment was over. When she had passed several times over the 
paper bridges, I proceeded as follows. Any friends who came with 
her were excluded from the bridges when she was on them. If she 
was not there, as soon as a friend arrived at the bridge c, I took 
up e in my fingers and rubbed it lightly, 
with a view of removing or blurring 
the scent ; and as soon as the ant arrived ^ 
on d I took up the bridge c, and put 
it across the chasm from d to I/. Now, 
if the ant went by description, she would 
of course cross c to h. If, on the other 
hand, she went by scent, then she would 
be at the least as likely to go over c to b\ 

The results were that out of about one 
hundred and twenty friends who passed 
over d, only twenty went to the food, 
while nearly one hundred passed over c to 
the empty glass. In this case the friends 
generally came more or less in sight of one another to the bridge e, 
and once there, could hardly aVoid arriving either at b or 6'. I 
therefore modified the experiment as follows. I established and 
endowed an ant as before, imprisoning the friends who came with 
her. When she got to know her way thoroughly, I allowed her to 
return to the nest on her own legs, but as soon as she emerged again 
I took her up and transferred her to the food. 

Under these circumstances, as will be seen, very few ants indeed 
ever found their way to the food. I began this at 6.30, when she 
returned to the nest. At 0.34 she came out with no less than ten 
friends, and was then transferred to the food. The others wandered 
about a little, but by degrees returned to the nest, not one of them 
finding her way to the food. The first ant took some food, returned, 
and again came out of the nest at 6.39 with eight friends, when 
exactly the some happened. She again came out — 
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(39 journeys: 11 alone, 28 with 120 friends.) 


Thus, during these two hours more than one hundred and twenty- 
ants came out of the nest, in company with the one under observa- 
tion. She knew her way perfectly, and it is clear that if she had 
been left alone all these ants w^ould have accompanied her to the 
store of food. Three of them w^re accidentally allowed to do so, but 
of the remainder only five found their way to the food ; all the others, 
after wandering about awhile, returned empty-handed to the nest. 

I conclude, then, that when largo numbers of ants come to food 
they follow one another, being also to a certain extent guided bjt 
scent. The fact, therefore, does nSt imply any considerable power 
of intercommunication. There are, moreover, some circumstances 
which seem to point in an opposite direction. For instance, I have 
already mentioned that if a colony of Folyergm changes the situation 
of its nest, the masters are all carried to the new one by the slaves. 
Again, if a number of F. fima are put in a box, and in one comer 
a dark place of retreat is provided for them with some earth, one 
soon finds her way tg it. She then comes out again, and going up 
to one of the others, takes her by the jaws. The second ant then 
rolls herself into a heap, and is carried kM to the place of shelter. 
They then both repeat the same manoeuvre with other ants, and so on 
untU^all their eoiupanions are collected together. Now it seems to 
me difficult to imagine that so slow & course would be adopted if 
they possessed any ppwer of communicating description. 
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On the pther hand, they certainly can> I think, transmit simpler 
ideas. In support of this I may adduce the following experiment. 
Two strips of ^aper were attached tothe board just mentioned (p. 303) * 
and partdlel to one another, and at the other end of each I placed a 
piece of glass. In the glass at the end of one tape I placed a con- 
siderable number (three to six hundred) of larvae. In the second I put 
two or three larvae only. I then took two ants,' and placed one of them 
to the glass with many larvae, the other to that with two or three. 
Each of them took a larva and carried it to tho nest, returning for 
another, and so on. After each journey I put another larva in the 
glass with only two or three larvae to replace that which had been 
removed. Now, if other ants came under the above circumstances as 
a mere matter of accident, or accompanying one another by chance, 
or if they simply saw the larvae which were being brought, and conse- 
quently concluded that they might themselves also find larvae in the 
same place, then the numbers going to the two glasses ought to be 
approximately equal. In each case the number of journeys made 
by the ants would be nearly the same ; consequently, if it were a 
matter of smell, the two routes would be in the same condition. It 
would be impossible for an ant, seeing another in the act of bringing 
a larva, to judge for itself whether there were few or many larvm 
left behind. On the other hand, if the strangers were brought, 
then it would be curious to sec whether more were brought to the 
glass with many larvoo than to that which only contained two or 
throe. I should also mention that every stranger was imprisoned until 
the end of tlie experiment. I will select a few of the results : — 

Exp. 1. Time occupied, one hour- Tho ant with few larvsc made 
6 visits, and brought no friends. The one with many larvae made 7, 
and brought 11 friends. 

• Exp. 3. Time occupied, three hours. The ant with few larvaD 
made 24 journeys, and brought 5 friends. The one with many 
larvm made 38 journeys, and brought 22 friends. 

Exp. 5. Time occupied, one hour. The ant with few larvse made 

10 journeys, and brought 3 friends. The other made 6 journeys, 
and brought 16 friends. 

Exp. 9. Time occupied, one hour. The ant with few larvae made 

11 journeys, and brought 1 friend. The one with many larvae made 
15 journeys, and brought 13 friends. 

Exp. 10. I now reversed the glasses, the same two ants being 
under observation ; but tho ant which in the previous observation 
had few larvae to carry oiT now consequently had many, and v^ice 
rersd. Time occupied, two hours. The ant with few larvae made 21 
journeys, and brought 1 friend. The one with many larvae mode 22 
journeys, and brought 20 friends. These two experiments are, I 
think, especially striking. 

Y 2 
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Taken as a whole, I found that in about fifty hours the ants 
which had access to many larvce brought 257 friends, while those 
' yisiting a glass with few larvas only brought 82. The result will 
appear still more striking if we remember that a certain number, 
say perhaps 25, would have come to the larvae anyhow, which would 
make the numWs 232 as against 57, a very stril^g difference. 

^ I have elsewhere discussed the relations of flowers to insects, and 
especially with bees, and particularly the mode in which the flowers 
were modified so that the bees might transfer the pollen from one 
flower to another. Ants are also of considerable importance to 
plants, especially in keeping down the number of insects which feed 
on them. So far as I know, however, there are no plants which are 
specially modified in order to be fertilised by ants ; and, indeed, even 
to those small flowers which any little insect might fertilise, the 
visits of winged insects are much more advantageous, because, as Mr. 
Darwrin has shown in his excellent w'ork on cross and self fertilisation 
of plants, it is important that the pollen should be brought, not only 
from a different flower, but also from a different plant, while creeping 
insects, such as ants, would naturally pass from flower to flower of 
the same plant. 

Under these circumstances it is important to plants that ants 
should not obtain access to the flowers, for they would otherwise rob 
them of their honey without conferring on them any compensating 
advantage. Accordingly, we not only find in flowers various modes 
of attracting bees, but also of excluding ants ; and in this w^ay ants 
have exercised more influence on the vegetable kingdom than might 
be supposed. Sometimes, for instance, the flowers are protected by 
chevaux de /rise of spines and fine hairs pointing downwards {Carlina^ 
Lamimn) ; some have a number of glands secreting a glutinous 
substance over which the ants cannot pass {Linnwaj Gooseberry) ; in 
others the tube of the flower is itself very narrow, or is almost 
closed either by hairs or by internal ridges, which just leave space 
for the proboscis of a bee, but no more. Lastly, some, and especially 
pendulous flowers {Cyclamen^ Snowdrop), are so smooth and slippery 
that ants cannot easily enter them, but often slip off in the attempt, 
and thus are excluded, just as the pendulous nests of the weaver-birds 
preclude the entrance of snakes. This, however, is a large subject, 
into which I cannot now enter. 

Let me in conclusio|p once more say that, as it seems to me, not- 
withstandkig the labours of those great naturalists to whom I grate- 
fully referred in commencing, there are in natural history few 
more promising or extensive fields for research than the habits of 
Ants. John Lubbock. 
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We confess to no little misgiying as to the feeling that we may 
raise by thus boldly propounding this question. Was there not 
passed, in 1869, an Act intituled An Act for Abolishing Imprison- 
ment for Debt, for the punishment of Fraudulent Debtors, and for 
other purposes,’’ an Act which has never been repealed, an Act 
which declares in its fourth section that with the exceptions therein- 
after mentioned-^which, with the exception of the last, have no 
bearing on the present question — ^no person shall, after the com- 
mencement of this Act, be arrested or imprisoned for making default 
in the payment of any sum of money ? And yet we are prepared 
to maintain that so far from being abolished, imprisonment for debt 
is still the law under which the far greater number of the people of 
this country live, and that there is no abuse more urgently requiring 
correction than this, which we have been taught to believe has be^ 
so long ago completely reduced to nothing. 

We, whose good fortune it has been to live in days when the 
attention of the nation has been earnestly directed to the impfrove- 
ment of our institutions, have been accustomed to hear, from zealous 
reformers, lamentations as to the stupendous vitality of bad laws and 
institutions, and the difficulty of finding time or opportunity for their 
extinction. But hSre we are confronted with a more startling 
phenomenon, nothing less than the revival, at the very momrat of 
its supposed extinction, of a gross abuse in a worse form than ever. 

“ The time hath been 

That when the brains were out the man would die, 

And there an end ; but now they rise again 
With twenty mortnl murders on their crowns, 

And push us from our stools.” 

But it is time that we should do something more than lament over 
this strange case of recidivc, and wc will proceed without farther 
prelude to prove its existence. 

The fourth section of the Act for Abolishing Imprisonment for 
Debt contains six exceptions, the last of which alone is material for 
our purpose. This fourth section absolutely abolishes imprisonment 
for debt, whenever the debt exceeds the sum of £50. Even if the. 
debt be less than £50, yet if the debtor owes altogether more than 
£50, the law of imprisonment for debt has no terrors for him. If 
he is unable to pay his debts in full, it is easy for him to be made a 
bankrupt. If this course be taken, and it is the severest course 
that is open to the creditor, the debtor once mode a bankrupt is very 
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fairly and evw leniently dealt with. The man who has been able 
to persuade ahy one; to .trast him to the amount of £50 is admitted 
into a priyileged class, the aristocracy of insolvency. He is free 
from, ^ suits against him are stayed ; bedding, tools, and 

clothes to ihe amount of £20 are left to him ; he may receive from 
his creditors an allowance for maintenance ; he may be, and often 
is, employed at a salary in the winding up of his estate. If he is 
able to pay one-half of his debts, or if his creditors desire his dis- 
charge, he may be released from his liability [altogether. At any 
rate he is allowed three years’ grace, during which his new debts 
take precedence bf the old. These proceedings are creditable to the 
justice and humanity of our law, which in this case at least refuses 
to see, in the mere fact that a trader in a commercial country is 
unable to meet his engagements, a justification for harsh or severe 
treatment, and^ while ready to punish fraud, refuses to assume its 
existence from the mere fact of misfortune. 

The case against imprisonment for debt may bo stated in a very 
small compass. Such imprisonment can only be justified on one of 
two grounds, either as a punishment for the offence of not being able 
to pay the debt, or as a method of compelling i)aymont. The former 
ground fails totally, when it has once been admitted that mere 
inability to pay is not in itself a crime. The ground of compulsion 
fails absolutely, unless it is shown that the prisoner is able to pay 
the debt, and pay it without doing injustice to any other creditor. 
And as this can only be shown by a complete balance sheet of assets 
and liabilities, which imprisonment not only dofes not provide, but 
generally renders impossible, the ^sult is that when a man cannot 
pay his debt there is but one honest and just course, a compulsory 
cession of his estate for the benefit of all his creditors. From the 
moment that he becomes unable to pay his debts in full, the debtor 
becomes in honour and conscience a trustee for all his creditors, and 
it is the duty of the law to place his estate in this fiduciary position 
as soon as j>ossible. 

With these few preliminary remarks, we can now proceed to 
examine the case of the person who is unable to pay a debt of 
a less amount than £50. There is no bankrupt law for him. 
Unless he has been so fortunate as to contract debts which amount 
to £50 or upwards, there is no provision for the division of his 
assets, whatever they may lie, among his creditors. Ho is after 
all a human creaturef but he is so small that the law cannot 
see him. De minimis non curat lear, and so in the ample immu- 
nities allowed to larger, and therefore more mischievous de- 
faulters, he is not allowed to participate. And yet it would seem to 
the non-legal mind as if the relief of a poor man from the intolerable 
burden of a debt which he is utterly unable to pay, and the dis- 
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tributing wbftt property be has among tbe very bumble claGfs of 
persons wbo are likely to be bis creditors^ were a tasjk by no means 
below the dignity of a benevolent and faiysigbt^ legid^ture. But 
though entirely ignored and disregarded as far m any deviation of 
his forlorn condition is concerned^ the poor debtor may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that though overlooked for the purposes of 
mercy, he has not been entirely forgotten by the law ; nay, that for 
his especial use has been devised a system of oppression hitherto 
unknown in England. The old law of imprisonment for debt on 
final process, harsh and even barbarous as it was, had in it at any rate 
this ^leviation, that the arrest of the prisoner was a satisfaction of 
the debt. Whenever the prisoner was let out of prison, he came out 
a free man as far as the debt for which ho was imprisoned was con* 
cemed. It will be seen that of this pidvilege the law has, under tho 
benevolent title of abolition of imprisonment for debt, found means 
to deprive him. 

The fifth section of the so-called Act for the Abolition of Imprison- 
ment for Debt, enacts in substance as follows : Subject to the pro- 
visions hereinafter mentioned and to tho prescribed rules, any court 
may commit to prison for a term not exceeding six weeks, or until 
payment of tho sum due, any person who makes default in payment 
of any debt, or instalment of any debt, due from him in pursuance 
of any order or judgiueiit of that or any other competent court. 
Tho jurisdiction is limited to debts not exceeding £50. The 
court must be satisfied that the defaulter has, or has had, means to 
pay the sum, and has refused or neglected to do so. The debtor 
may be examined against himself. The jurisdiction is limited to 
debts under £50. The court may direct any debt adjudged to be 
due from any person to be paid by instalments. And finally. 
No imjinsonmcitt timlvr fhl$ section Hindi operate as a satisfaction or 
cxtingmslnncnt of any debt or demand. 

Upon these clauses the following observations suggest themselves. 
In the first place, the first clause, as it is drawn, seems to convey 
to the court a power of perpetual imprisonment. The words of 
the Act seem to give the court power to commit the defaulter 
for six weeks certain, or till he pays the debt; and if that be 
the right construction, and if the debtor is unable to pay, the 
sentence may amount to perpetual imprisonment. It may be that 
the courts in favour of liberty would hold that the section ought to 
be read as if there had been inserted after the words, or until pay- 
ment of the sum duo,'’ the clt^use whichever of tho two shall first 
happen ; ” and this supposition is strengthened by a year being fixed 
as the limit of imprisonment by a former section for a more serious 
offence. But it certainly is to be regretted that so very serious a queeh 
tion is left open even to a plausible doubt. A second remark is, that 
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the grounds on which the power to imprison is to arise are quite 
inadequate alone to support so harsh and summary a proceeding. A 
man may have had money in his possession, as wages for instance, 
and may have applied them to other purposes than the payment of 
the debt, for the non-pa}inent of which he is to be imprisoned. He 
may have an execution in his house, and, in fear of having the bed 
sold from under a sick wife or child, may have paid the debt;, 
or his credit being, by supposition, utterly gone, he may have 
applied the money to purchase the bare necessaries of life for his 
family. 

Then look at the effect of the imprisonment for forty days. By 
limiting the Act to persons whose debts are less than £50, the measure 
is limited to the poor. It is no exaggeration to say, to persons sub- 
sisting on wages, to those who ^ave no capital to fall back upon, an 
imprisonment for forty days is simply utter ruin. Persons who live 
on wages, especially persons, as is the case here, involved in debt, can 
ill bear the abrupt suppression of what is probably their only means 
of support. The enactment is purely penal, and falls with the 
greatest severity upon the family of the debtor, who may be forced 
to seek parish relief, because it is the pleasure of a creditor to keep 
the father.of the family in compulsory idleness. TYhen we add that 
all this misery may be inflicted to punish a man who may, after all,, 
be guilty of nothing worse than yielding to a claim upon him even 
more urgent than the claim of the law, wo have, we think, shown 
how cruel are the mercies of the law which comes forward in the 
name of humanity to abolish imprisonment for debt. 

Our next criticism is less important, but is yet, as we venture to 
think, of considerable weight. The proceeding created by this Act 
is in its nature essentially penal. Now it has always been a rule 
of the law of England, to which we believe this to bo the first 
exception, that a culprit shall not bo bound to criminate himself. 
But in this case it is provided that the debtor may be examined to 
criminate himself. We allow the most serious crimes to go un- 
punished at every gaol delivery in the country, rather than violate 
the rule, Nemo tenetzir se ipsum accusare. But just as the mild and 
just principles of the law of bankruptcy are too good for persona 
who cannot get credit to the amouni of £50, so the principle 
which is uniformly applied to shield robbers and murderers is too 
good for persons who have perhaps, in the discharge of a higher 
duty, disobeyed the order of ft court to pay a small debt. 

Then the court has the power to order the debt to be paid by instal- 
ments, and* by as many instalments as it may think proper. This 
appears at first sight tot be an innocent and even beneficial provision^ 
But the court has the power to imprison for forty days for non-pay- 
ment of each instalment, and it can appoint as many instalments as it 
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pleases, and has thus placed in its hands the power of multiplying 
instalments to any extent it thinks proper. Its very mercies are 
cruel, for it is obvious that in a case of non-payment a debtor 
ordered to pay in eight instalments might undergo twice the amount 
of imprisonment that would be inflicted on a debtor who was ordered 
to pay his debt in four instalments. 

Lastly, it is declared that no imprisonment under this section 
shall operate as a satisfaction or extinguishment of any debt, or 
deprive any person of the right to take out execution against the 
goods of the person imprisoned, in the same manner as if no such im- 
prisonment had taken place. Under the old barbarous law, imprison- 
ment for a single day would have cancelled the whole debt. We are 
of purer eyes than to endure imprisonment for debt, so we abolish it, 
and substitute for it a succession of imprisonments which shall leave 
the insolvent debtor — for whom, because he is poor, the law provides 
no means of extrication from his insolvency — still more at the mercy 
of his creditor, and liable, after he has undergone them all, to have 
any property which he may acquire afterwards seized and sold, just 
as if he had suffered nothing. 

We have stated and commented upon the law of 1869, and shown, 
we trust conclusively, the gross and cruel disparity between the 
treatment of the poor and the rich — ^between the debtor who owes 
more than £50, and is therefore freed from arrest and forgiven 
his debts on as easy terms as can be devised, and the man whose 
poverty does not allow him to get into debt to the amount of 
£50, and who is liable to continual imprisonment, and has no 
means whatever of being discharged from debt which poverty 
may have forced him to contract, and which he is utterly unable 
to pay. 

We will now pass from the mere legal aspect of the subject to 
consider what arc the effects which this law must produce on the 
class of poor persons to whom alone it applies. The first effect which 
we observe, as proceeding from the extreme severity of the law, is 
that it has a tendency to create a spurious, factitious, and unwhole- 
some credit. A man will not in general trust another, unless he 
believes that he will make a profit by the transaction. There are, 
as far as we can see, only two grounds of legitimate credit : the pos- 
session by the debtor of sufficient property, or the confidence of the 
creditor in the integrity of the debtor. These are legitimate grounds 
of confidence, and creffit based on either of them is the very soul of 
industry and prosperity. The former of these must mainly depend 
on a fair and just law fairly administered ; the latter, on the opinion 
which one man has of another. But besides this legitimate credit, 
resting either on property or character, there is a species of illegiti- 
mate credit which exists most frequently in a rude and barbarous 
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state of society-^ credit based neither on character nor property, 
but on fear. The principle on which this kind of credit is given and 
taken is that a borrower shall bind himself to undergo consequences 
so serious, that rather than endure them he will in some way or 
other find means to pay his debt. Tacitus tells us that the ancient 
Germans, when they had gambled away land, horses, arms, children, 
and wife, set themselves as the stoke, and, if they lost, contentedly 
resigned themselves to a life of slavery. The Roman creditor might 
cut his debtor in pieces in satisfaction of his debt. The English 
creditor might keep his debtor in perpetual imprisonment. All 
these things were the product of times in which, slavery being 
considered as a just and necessary institution, little regard was paid 
to the question how far it is right to allow a citizen to contract away, 
in exchange for money, his freedom or his life. As society advances, 
the power of the creditor over the debtor gradually diminishes. The 
right of the creditor to impose what terms he will as the condition 
of his loan is curtailed. Society acquiesces in the very sound doc* 
trine laid down by Portia in the Merchant of Venice, that it is one 
thing to make conditions for the repayment of the debt, and another 
to practise against the life or liberty of a fellow*citizen. Thus tho 
cruel law of the Twelve Tables ended in the wise, merciful, and, simple 
as it may seem now, ingenious device of the cessio honorum, which 
we, after five centuries of barbarism, adopted in the reign of 
Henry YIII. into England, under the barbarous name of bankruptcy. 
As the commercial spirit advances — ^that is, as people lend and borrow, 
trust and are trusted more — ^thc severity of the law for the fulfilment 
of these contracts diminishes ; so that it is no exaggeration to say 
that the harshness or leniency of the law of debtor and creditor is an 
unerring guide for ascertaining the absence or presence of the true 
commercial spirit. 

But it is argued that wc are dealing here with poor people, 
that the poor have little ready money, and that it would be a 
great cruelty if in the name of humanity wo were to deprive the 
poor of the' power, right, and privilege of being imprisoned, by 
means of which alone they are ablo to borrow. This argument 
may be condensed thus: the harsher the law, the better for the 
debtor ; the more cruel the treatment which he has to expect if he 
does not pay, tho more likely he is to pay ; and the more likely he 
is to pay, the more easilj^he will borrow. If this kind of reasoning 
is to prevail, it proves somewhat more than the justice and mercy 
of law which we are examining. Once grant that the legitimate 
object of the ^w is to enable people to borrow who have neither 
property nor oharaOter, and it will follow that we ought to do a great 
deal more. Why are x)eoplo who can borrow to a greater amount 
than £50 to be deprived of the apparent harshness, but real bene*: 
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ficeiicd> of a law wliich, though stem and forbidding in its aspect, 
has the quality of turning eyerything it touches into gold P Let us 
abolish the law of bankruptcy, which, by making it so easy for a 
man to get rid of his debts, must make it so much more difficult to 
contract them. The restoration of imprisonment for debt is, accord* 
ing to this way of reasoning, good, but the law of the Twelve Tables 
would be much better ; for not only would the debtor do his utmost 
» to pay, but it is even conceivable that in the artificial and unphilo- 
sophical state at which we have arrived, persons might be guilty of 
the amiable weakness of paying the debt to save the life of a fellow* 
creature, and so the creditor would obtain an extra security. 

It will be easily gathered from the preceding remarks that in our 
view the extension of credit to persons who have neither property nor 
character is not a legitimate object of legislation, and that all laws 
which aim at extending credit beyond these limits are only tempta- 
tions held out to lure the poor to their ruin. Is it not far better 
that a man who is unable to support himself and his family should 
apply to the parish for relief, than that he should be thus invited by 
law to incur debts which he well knows he has no means of meeting P 
The curse of the poor is improvidence and intemperance. See how 
this spurious and factitious credit stimulates these two vices. The 
legislature, with the best intentions, has deprived the consumer of all 
credit at the public-house and bcershop, and artificially extended 
his credit with the butcher, the baker, and the grocer. The inten- 
tion was no doubt to stimulate the tmde for necessaries, and to 
curtail it for superfluities and vicious indulgences. But what has 
been the result P By compelling the customer of the public-house 
to deal for ready money, or making any debt that may be contracted 
a debt of honour, the legislature has forced on the publican a sound 
and safe trade ; and by providing an artificial credit for the real 
necessaries of life has enabled the labourer to devote all his ready 
money to the indulgence of intemperance. So anxious are many 
excellent and benevolent persons to diminish the vice of intemperance, 
that they are willing to sacrifice no small part of the natural liberty 
of mankind in the hope of attaining this object. Artificial obstacles 
of a physical and material kind are devised to meet this mental 
disease. We, on tho other hand, believe that all such gross and 
palpable methods of dealing with jvhat is in truth a disorder of the 
mind must meet with utter and ignominious failure. Instead of 
such superficial and clumsy devices as are now in vogue, we ought to 
try to implant in the minds of those poor people some principle which 
shall be a real antagonist to these tendencies to self-indulgence.. 
If there be any antidote to the desire for sensual indulgence, that 
antidote is to be found in the cultivation of habits of providence and 
forethought. Once accustom a man to look to the ffiture, and the 
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victory is won. Now we unhappily have not the power to minister 
to the mind diseased to this extent^ but at any rate we need not 
pander to the tendency which we are unable to eradicate. We need 
not, by cruel laws, force upon the working classes a spurious credit. 
We need not go out of the way to make it easy for them to spend 
their money at the public-house, because we have enabled them to 
borrow more than they can pay, and thus devote their ready money 
to sensual' indulgence. If we cannot be their preservers, we at least 
need not be their tempters. Nothing is more remarkable in legis- 
lation than the tendency to protect the rich and powerful against 
the poor and weak. If we are to interfere at all, it should be in the 
contrary direction. There is not the slightest occasion to make laws 
to protect the rich against the poor, in money matters at any rate. 

We have yet to consider this state of things with reference to the 
interest of the tax-payer. The pauperising effect of a system such 
as we have seen fit to establish must be very great. By factitious 
credit we tempt people to incur expenses which they would not 
otherwise have incurred, and then we lock them up in gaol, where 
they are likely to learn nothing but evil, to acquire lazj' habits, and 
to lose that self-respect which is the best defence of the poor against 
the numerous temptations that beset them. We deprive them and 
their families of the products of their labour, and accustom them to 
indolence and listlessness. They live during these periods of en- 
forced idleness at the public expense ; and mainly for the purpose of 
imprisoning these persons we maintain a subordinate judicial esta- 
blishment at an expense which in 1864 amounted to £544,000 a year. 
The expense of sending each of these persons to prison is estimated 
by Mr. Bussell, a County Court Judge, at 15s. each person. The 
number of persons imprisoned by the county courts in 1874 was 
4,438, the number being made up thus : — 

For debts above 40s., 2,158 ; 

For debts under 40«. and above 6s., 2,257 ; 

For debts above Is. and tmder 5s., 23. 

It is difficult to read these figures without a strong feeling of 
indignation, whether we fix our attention on the unworthy object, 
the creation of a credit which ought never to have been given, the 
fearM disproportion between the sums recovered on the one hand, 
and the misery inflicted and the^waste of life and labour on the 
other, or on the fact that these persons are imprisoned, not for debt, 
not for fraud, but for S)t preferring one claim to many others, all 
equally and perhaps many more entitled to consideration, and all at 
least entitled to a rateable dividend. 

It was not to be expected that so flagrant an abuse should escape 
the notice of Parliament, and accordingly, in 1873, a committee was 
appointed which reported against the system that we have been 
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endeavouring to expose. In 1874 Mr. jBass introduced a bill to 
mitigate^ though not entirely to eradicate, the mischief. But the 
time was unpropitious, and, though powerfully supported by Sir 
Henry James, the bill was lost. The bill was defended on the 
ground of the necessity of getting credit for the poor. To this it 
was replied, with unanswerable force, that in Scotland, where the 
necessity for credit for the poor must be at least as great as in 
England, there is no power of arrest at all for any sum under 
£8 Qs. 8(1., or a hundred pounds Scots ; so that not only are the poor 
of England subject to a law of arrest from which the rich are 
entirely exempt, but they are subject to imprisonments which do not 
exist on the other side of the border. 

What, then, is the remedy for a state of the law which is a disgrace 
alike to the country and the times in which we live P The remedy 
is not far to seek nor difficult to apply. It is comprised in the 
single principle of uniformity of procedure between rich and poor. 
If it be considered unjust that a man who has been able to con- 
tract debts to the amount of £50 and upwards should, on dis- 
closing his debts, and his means, if any, of discharging them, bo 
delivered from arrest, and treated rather as an unfortunate than a 
criminal person, there can be no reason why the same treatment 
should not be applied to the poor as to the rich. Nay, the reason is 
much stronger in favour of a person who has so many more tempta- 
tions, and means so very much smaller. If it be wrong for a large 
trader to prefer one creditor to another when he is conscious that he 
cannot pay them all, the same conduct must be equally wrong in a 
labourer ; and though the sum be small, the loss to the poor person 
with whom he deals must relatively be as great. Since, then, the 
two leading qualities of bankruptcy, relief from arrest and a 
rateable division of assets, are just as much required in the case of 
persons whose debts are less, as in the case of those whose debts are 
more, than £50, there can be no valid reason for restricting the 
application of a sound principle to the one class, and denying it to 
the other. And if it bo argued that these small sums are below the 
dignity of the law, wo would answer that the question is to be 
decided, not by the value of the money in our eyes, but by the 
amount of happiness or misery involved, and that if a man is ruined 
and disgraced, the mental torture is much the same whether the 
sum be*counted in tens, hundred,* or thousands. Of course in these 
cases the elaborate machinery of the Bankruptcy Act would be quite 
out of place. A single meeting before the County Court Judge, into 
which should be condensed the whole proceedings of an ordinary 
bankruptcy, is all that would bo required. The bankrupt would, of 
course, only be discharged from the debts which he disclosed. Even 
if the claim of some creditor were overlooked, the injury done would 
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wgy 4 jeiions, wHen it is ' considered that the whole amount 
id Ibie ei^te could not attain the sum of £50. To these pro- 
m^ODjB must, of coarse, be added the clauses for the punishment 
of ^udUlent debtors; only we hope that instead of, as is now 
most strangely done, permitting a bankrupt fraudulentiy to conceal 
fcmh his cretUtors any amount of goods short of £10, that every 
really fraudulent act on the part of the debtor would meet with 
severe and summary punishment. By these very simple means we 
'might make our law of insolvency just and uniform, might remove 
from our law a great disgrace and a great mischief, might make a very 
considerable advance towards generating among the poor a more 
provident and self-denying spirit, and, by the curtailment of a 
thoroughly unsound and vicious system of credit, raise them some- 
what in their own estimation and in the social scale. 

We are not sanguine as to the immediate result. The prices which 
are charged to the poor, when credit is indiscriminately given, are 
enormous. They must be so, when it is considered that the debts thus 
eontracted are most frequently not collected by the persons to whbm 
they are due, but that they are sold to persons to whose trade we are 
not very careful to supply a name, but who, after having paid enough 
to give a handsome profit to the original creditor, contrive, under the 
auq)ice8 of the law we have endeavoured to describe, to secure from 
tibe want and misery of the poor debtor a very handsome pixifit for 
themselves. Such profits are woilh fighting for ; and wo cannot 
expect that they will be resigned without a serious struggle to 
retain them ; but we have every confidence that in this, as in so 
many otiier cases, the cause of justice and humanity will in the end 
prevail, and it is in this faith and with this view that this paper has 
been written. 


Robert Lowe. 



THE COURSE OF MODERN THOUGHT.* 

Modern Philosophy has moved along two increasingly ^vergent 
lines. One traversed by Galileo, Descartes, Newtoni and Laplacoj^ 
had for its goal the absolute disengagement of the physical from the 
mental, uc. the objective from the subjective aspect of phenomena, 
so that the physical universe, thus freed from all the complexities of 
Feeling, might be interpreted in mechanical terms. As a preliminary 
simplification of the problem this was indispensable; only by it 
could the First Notion of primitive speculation be replaced by the 
Theoretic Conception of scientific speculation.^ The early thinker 
inevitably invested all external objects with properties and qualities 
similar to those he assigned to human beings ; their actions he assigned 
to human motives. Sun, moon, and stars seemed living beings; 
flames, streams, and winds were supposed to be moved by feeUngs 
such as those kno\^ii to move animals and men. Nor was any other 
conception then possible : men could only interpret the unknown by 
the laiown, and their standard of all action was necessarily drawn 
from their own actions. Not having analysed Yolition and Emotion, 
above all not having localised these in a neuro-muscular system, 
men could not suspect that the movements of planets and plants, and 
of streams and stones, had motors of a difierent kind from the move- 
ments of animals. The scientific conception of inert insensible 
Matter was only attained through a long education in abstractian ; 
and is assuredly never attained by animals, or by savages. But no 
sooner were vital conditions recognised, than the difference between 
vital and mechanical movements emerged. When men learned that 
many of their own actions were imaccompanied either by Love or 
Hate, by Pleasure or Pain, and that many were unprompted by 
conscious intention, while others were unaccompanied by conscious 
sensation, they easily concluded that wherever the special conditions 
of Feeling were absent, the actions must have some other motors. 
Intelligence, Emotion, Yolition, and Sensation being one by one 
stripped away from all but a particular class of bodies, nothing 
remained for the other bodies but insensible Matter and Motion. This 
was the Theoretic Conception which science substituted for the First 
Notion. It was aided by the observation of the misleading tendency of 
interpreting physical phenomena by the human standard, substituting 
our fancies in the place- of facts, manipulating the order of the 

(1) From a forthcoming volumo on The Phf^eieal Basie of Mind. 

(2) On the distinotion between first notions and theoretic conceptionB, see 
^fZife and Mifid, vol. ii. p. 251. 
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tuuverse ftccording to our imagination of what it might boi or ought 
to be. Hence the vigilance of the new school in suppressing every- 
thing pertaining to the subjective aspect of phenomena, amd the 
insistance on a purely objective classification, so that by this means 
we might attain to a knowledge of things as they are. By thus 
withdrawing Life and Mind from Nature, and regarding the universe 
solely in the light of Motion, and the laws of Motion, two great 
scientific ends were farthered, namely, a classification of conceptions, 
and a precision of terms. Objective phenomena made a class apart, and 
the great aim of research was to find a mathematical expression for all 
varieties under this class. Masses were conceived as aggregates of 
Atoms, and these were reduced to mathematical points. Forces were 
only different modes of Motion. AU the numberless differences which 
perception recognised as qualities in things were reduced to mere 
variatiens in quantity. Thus all that was particular and concrete 
' became resolved by analysis into ^what was general and abstract. The 
Cosmos then only presented a problem of mechanics. 

During this evolution, the old Dualism (which conceived a 
material universe sharply demarcated from the mental universe) kept 
its groTUid, and attained even greater precision. The logical dis- 
tinction between Matter and Mind was accepted as an essential dis- 
tinction, Le. representing distinct reals. There was on the one side 
a group of phenomena, Matter and Force ; on the other side an 
unallied group. Feeling and Thought; between them an impassable 
gulf. How the two were brought into relation, each acting and 
reacting on the other, was dismissed as an insoluble mystery ’'-—or 
relegated to Metaphysics for such minds as choso to puzzle over 
questions not amenable to experiment. Physics, confident in the 
possession of mathematical and experimental methods which yielded 
definite answers to properly restricted questions, peremptorily refused 
to listen to any suggestion of the kind. And the career of Physics « 
was so triumphant that success seemed to justify its indifference. 

In our own day this analytical school has begun to extend its 
methods even to the mental group. Having reduced all the objective 
group to mathematical treatment, it now tries to bring the subjective 
group also within its range. Not only has there been more than 
one attempt at a mathematical Psychology, but also attempts to 
reduce Sensibility, in its subjective no less than in its objective aspect, 

, to inolecular movement. Here also the facts of Quality arc trans- 
lated into facts of Quantity; and all diversities of Feeling are 
^ jn^rpreted as simply quantitotive differences. 

^ 33ius far the one school. But while this Theoretic Conception 
stripped Nature pf consciousnesB, motive, and passfon, rendering it 
a mere aggregate of mathematical relations, a critical process was 
going on, which, analysing the nature of Perception, was rapidly 
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moving towards another goal. Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Eanf, 
directing their analysis exclusively to the subjective aspect of phe- 
nomena, soon broke down the barriers between the physScal and 
mental, and gradually merged the former in the latter. Matter 
and its qualities, hitherto accepted as independent realities, existing 
where no Mind perceived them, were now viewed as the creations 
of Mind— their existence was limited to a state of the percipient. 
The old Dualism was replaced by Idealism. The Oosmoh, 
instead of presenting a problem of Mechanics, now presented a 
problem of P8ycholog5\ Beginning with what are called the 
secondary qualities of Matter, the psychological analysis resolved 
those into modes of Feeling. The heat which the vulgar 'ipiagine 
to bo in the fire and the colour they imagine in the rose are not 
there at all, hut are in us — mere states of our organism.” Having 
gained this standing-2)lHce, there was no difficulty in extending the 
view from tlic secondary to the primary qualities. These also were 
perceptions, and only existed in the percipient. Nothing then 
remained of Matter save tlio hyjiothctical unknown x — the 
postulate of ^poculation. Kant seemed for ever to have closed the 
door against the real Cosmos when he transformed it into a group of 
mental forms — Time, Space, (^ausality. Quantity, &c. He pro- 
pounded what may be called a theory of mental Dioptrics, whereby* 
a pictured universe became i)ossible, as Experience by its own i priori 
laws moulded itsoJf into a conbisteiit group of appearances, which 
produced the illusion of being a group of realities. He admitted, 
indeed, that by the operation of Causality we are compelled to 
believe in a Ileal underlying the appearances ; but the very fact that 
this Causality is a Huhjodive law is j)roof, he said, of its not being 
an objective trath. Thus the aim of the mechanical conception was 
to free research from the misleading complexities of subjective 
adulterations, and view (hinge a^ ihey are apart from iheiT appearatioea ; 
but this aim seemed illusory when Psychology showed that Time, 
Space, Matter, and ^lotion were themselves not objective reals 
except in so far as they represented subjective necessities ; and that, 
in short, things are just what they appear ^ since it is only in the 
relation of external reals to internal icelings that objects exist for us. 

Idealism has been the outcome of the psychological method. It 
has been of immense service in rectifying the dualistic conception, 
and in correcting the mechanical conception. It has restored the 
subjective factor, which the mechanical conception had eliminated. 
It has brought into incomparable clearness the fundamental &o^ 
that all our knowledge tprings from^ and is limited by. Feeling. Ir 
has shown that the universe represented in that knowledge can onfy 
be a picture of the system of things as these exist in relation t 6 ow 
Sensibility. But equally with the mechanical concoption it hee 
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erxed, by iueompleto onalym Fqt^ a tboory of the tmi** 

yeraef or of any one phenotnini^ elementary conditione which 
analysis has provisionalj^ seVasid^ mTsat finally bd restored* When 
Quality is replaced by QnaSPLtityi this is an artifipo of method, which 
does not really correspond with fact. The quality is the fact given 
in feeling, which wo analytically refer to quantitative differences, 
but w£ich can never be wholly rebolvcd into them, since it must bo 
presupposed throughout. C^c coloui*, for example, may bo dis- 
tingoidied from another as having more or fewer undulations ; and so 
we may by abstraction, letting drop all qualitative characters, make 
a scale of undulations to represent the scale of colours. Sut this is 
an ideal figment. It is the reprcBcntation of one series of feelings 
by another series of different feelings. Xo variation of undulations 
really correspond with variation in colour, unless we rc-iutroduoo 
the suppressed quality whicli runs througli all coloui\ Attempt to 
make one born blind feel, or even understand. Colour by describing 
to him the kind of uuve-movcmciit whicli it is said to be, and the 
vanity of the effort will bo manifest. Movement he knows, and 
varieties of movement as given in tadilr and muscular tiCmatiouH; 
but no combination and manipulation of such experiences can give 
hiiq the specific sensation of colour. That is a purely subjective 
siate^ which ho is incapable of experiencing, simply because one of tho 
essential factors is absent. One set of objective conditions is prosoiit, 
but tlm other set (bis sense-organ) is dcfectiv^f. Without tho 
** greeting of tho spirit undulations cannot become colours (nor 
even undulations, fur these also are form*» of feeling). Besides the 
sense-organ there is nc^eded tho ieding of Difference, which is itself 
the product of past and present ieeliiigs. The reproduction of other 
colours, or other shades of colour, is ncecssiry to this perception of 
di&rence; and thi*^ involves the element of Jjikeness and Unlike- 
ness between what is produced and reproduced. So that a certain 
mental co-operation is requisite even lor tho simplest perception 
of quality. In fact, iisjchological analysis shows that oven 
Motion and Quantity, tho two objective terms to which subjective 
Quality is reduced, arc themselves Uimdamental Signatures of Feel- 
ing ; ^ 60 that here, as elsewhere, it is only by analytical artifice that 
the objective can bo divorced from the subjective. Matter is for us 
the Felt ; its (iualitics are diflcrcnces of Feeling, 

Xot that Ibis result is to bo interpreted as frocing our Theoretic 
OGKacq[>tioia from its objective side, and landing ns in Idealism, which 
inm|ge 8 jies tho real universe. Tho denial of all reality apart from 
MlK minds ip a twofold mistake : it confo^unds tho conception o£ 
Muem^ >plati(ms .with particular relatious, declaring that because 
W its relation to tho, sentient organism con only be 

tXibt tnasceodeatal and <1 m Knnt teaohe^ bvt vBUiuuiept in Feeling. 
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what it is felt to be, tKer^oT^#'^ ^lations to other 

indiyidual reals. - This is^theflrst^fjijl^^ T|^. second is the dis- 
regard of the constant preseaste *bf T©al in erery fact 

of Feeling : the ifot-SeV W eniphdtieaUx 'lAefent In every consciotiB- 
nessofSelf. * * '* 

The legitimate conclusion is neither thatj of Daalism no|r of 
Ide^Sm, blit what I have named^ Beasoncd Beolism (“ Problem^** 
Tol. i; p. 176), which reconciles Common Sense with SpeculfM^Ve 
Logic, by showing that although the truth of things (thmr Wahr^ 
heit) is just what we perceive in them (our Wahrnchmung)^ yet * 
their reality is this, and much more than this. Thinge are what' 
they are felt to bo ; and what they are thought to bo, when thoughts 
are symbols of the j)erceptions. Idealism declares that they are 
nothing but this. It is against this nothing hut that Common Bense^ 
protests > and the protest is justified by Reasoned Realism, which, ^ 
taking a comprehensive survey of the facts, thus answers the 
idealist : “ Your syntlicsis is imperfect, since it does not include 
uJl the data — notably it excludes the fact of an objective or 
STot-Self element in every feeling. You may, conceivably, regain 
the whole universe as nothing but a series of changes in your con- 
sciousness ; but you cannot hope to convince me that I myself am 
simply a change in yourself, or that my body is only a fleeting image 
in your mind. Hanee, although I conclude that tho ISTot-Self is to^ 
you, as to mo, luicmorccable 1‘rom Self, inalienable from Feeling, ^in 
so fur as it is felt, yet there' must nevertheless bo for both of ns - 
un existence not whollj^ coextensive with our own. My world may 
bo my picture of it ; your world may be your picture of it ; but them 
is something common to both which is more than either — ^an esdstSnt 
which has different relations to each. Yon are not nor is the 
pictured Cosmos me, although I picture, it. Looking at you and it, 

I see a vast whole of which you arc a small part ; and such a part I 
conclude myself to be. It is at once a picture and the pictured ; at 
once subjective and objective. To mo all ^’'our modes of existence 
are objective aspects, which, drawing from my own expeneuce, I 
believe to have corresponding subjective aspects ; so that your 
emotions, which to mo are purely physical facts, aro to yoii purely 
mental facts. And psychological analysis assures me that 231 physieal 
faate are mental fach exprcMcd in objective terms, asil . mental facts are 
physical facts expressed in suhjeeike tcrms3* 

Rut while Philosophy thus replaces tho conceptions of DuaHspr 
and Idealism by the conception of the Twofold Aspect, the spec||y^ 
sciences in their analytical career have disregarded the probt^ttP 
altogether. The mechanical theory of tho universe not only 
fled research by confining itself solely to the .objective 
phenomena, but by a fiirtber shnplifleation' sot aside all 
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cbeniical relations, to deal exclusively with mechanical relations. In' 
ascertaining the mathematical relations of the planetary system, ^ 
elucidation could possibly be gained from biological or chemical 
conceptions; the planets therefore were provisionally strij^ped of 
everything not mechanical. In systematising the laws of motion, it 
Wid necessary to disengage the abstract relations from everything in 
any way resembling spontaneity, or^xtra-mechanicol agency : Matter 
was therefore, by a bold fiction, declared to be inert, and its Moti<»s 
, rjegarded as something superadded from without. 

And this was indispensable for the construction of those ideal laws 
which hre the objects of scientific research. Science, as we often 
nay, is the systematisation of Experience under the forms of ideal con* 
stractions. Experience implies Feeling, and certain fundamental 
Signatures, all reducible to the primary discernment of Likeness* 
and Unlikehess. Hence Science is first a chtBsification of qualities or 
disarmed likenesses and differences ; next a memurement of quantities- 
of discerhed likenesses and differences. Although measurement is 
itadf a species of classification, it is distinguished by the adoption 
of a standard unit of comparison, which, being precise and unvary* 
ing, enables us to express the comparisons in precise and unvarying- 
symbols. Whether the unit of length adopted be an inch, a foot, a 
yard^ a mile, the distance of the earth from the sun, or the distances 
of the fixed stars, the quantities thus measured ar^ymbols admitting 
of one invariable interpretation. The exactness or the mathematical 
OCiienqes is just this precision and invariability of their symbols, and 
is not, as commonly supposed, tho source ofr Any superior certainty 
or to the facts. The classificatory sciences, which deal with qualities 
isather than with quantities, may be equally certain^ and represent 
> foilcr knowledge, because involving more varied feelings, but they 
cannot pretend to exactness. Even on the quantitative side, cer* 
tainty is not identical with exactness. I may be quite certain that' 
one block of marble is larger than another — ^meaning that it affects* 
me more voluminously — but I cannot know how much larger it is 
witho\Lt interpreting my feelings by the standard of quantity — 
how-muchness as represented by that standard. The imm6n6e^, 
advantages of exact measurement need not be insisted on. The 
Biological Sciences, which are predominantly classificatory, can neveT* 
rival the Cosmological Sciences in exactness; but they may reach’ a 
ihUer knowledge ; an^ their certainty will assume more and more 
character of exactoess as methods of measurement are applied to 
clasrifications of qualities. The qualitative and quantitaiive 
^ are handled by the two great instruments^ 

Logie and Mathematics, the second being only a special form of tho 
"These ^S^i^ the general eohceptlona which Ore derived 
our ^captions, and ihe whole comutate Experience. 
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' Wfaftt 19 tliG conclusion to whicli these considerations lead P It is 
that the separation of the quantitative from the qualitative aspect of 
phenomena-*— the objective mechanical from the subjective psycho- 
logical — ^is a logical artifice indispensable to research ; but it is only 
an artifice,^ In pursuance of this artifice, each special science must 
he regarded as the search after special analytical results; and 
mean while this method should be, respected, and no confusion of the 
boundaries between one science and anotjier should be suffered. 
Mechanical problems must not bo«confused by the introduction of 
biological relations. Biological problems must not be restricted to 
mechanical relations. I do not mean that the mechanicaUrelationa 
present in biological phenomena are not to be sought, and, w)ion' 
found, to be expressed in mechanical terms ; I mean that such' an 
inquiry must be strictly limited to mechanical relations. Subject^ 
relations arc not to be denied, because they are provisionally set 
nside, in an inquiry into objective relations ; but we must carefully 
distinguish which of the two orders we are treating of, and express 
•each in its appropriate terms. This is constantly neglected. For 
'example, nothing is more common than to meet such a phrase ns 
this : A BcnHory impresmn is transmitted as^ wave of motion to the 
brain, and there being transformed into a state of mmiouencee^ in 
ngain reflected as a motor impulse.” 

The several sciences having attained certain analytical results, it 
remains for Philosophy to co-ordinate these into a doctrine which 
will furnish general conceptions of the World, Man, and Society. 
On the analytical side a mechanical theory of the universe might be 
perfected, but it would still only be a theory of mechanical relations, 
leaving all other relations to be expressed in other terms. We coUt 
not accept the statement of Descartes that Katiirc is a vast mechanism, 
and Science an universal application .of mathematics. The equa- 
tion of a sphere, however valuable from a geometrical point of view, 
is useless us an explanation of the nature and properties of the 
spherical body in other relations. And so a complete theory of the 
mechanical relations of the organism, however valuable in itself, 
would be worthless in the solution of a biological problem,, unless 
•suj^lemented by all that mechanical terms are incompetent to 
•express. 

The course of biological speculation has been similar to the cosmo- 
logicaL It also began with a First Notion, which compendiousily 
expressed the facts of ExperieSice. Nor can any Theoretic Concep- 
tion be finally adopted which does away with these facts, known 
with positive certainty, and popularly expressed in the phrase : 

(1) The reader will understand Utat although mechanical relalions are moiea of Feel* 
itig, as all other relations are, yet their aspoet is exclusively objective, .rofonHug 'to 
objects ideally detached from subjects. .y 
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Iwri^ a^lsiody, and a aoul.’* We meij tlie phrase either into, I 
4m a body, and I am a soul ; or into, ** Ay body is only the mani- 
festation of my soul ; or, ** My soul is only a fenction of my 
body; but the fundamental e^^rienoes ^hich are thus expressed 
are of absolute authority, no matter how they may he interpreted* 
'lliat:I hare a body, or am a body, is not to be speoulatively argued 
- almy. That I move my arm to strike the man who has offended 
ine', or stretch out my hand to seize the fruit wliich I see, is unques- 
tionable ; that these movement^ are determined by these feelings, 
and are never thus effected unless thus determined, is also unques- 
tionable. Here are two sets of pl)enomena, having well-marked 
differences of aspect ; and they are grouped respectively under tw'o 
general heads, Life and Mind. Life is assigned to tho physical 
organism, or Body — all its phenomena are objective. Mind is 
assigned to the psychical organism, or Soul — all its phenomena are 
sqbjcctivo. Although what is called my Body is shown to be a 
group of qualities which are feelings — its colour, form, solidity, 
position, motion — all its physical attributes being what is felt by us 
in consequence of the laws of our organisation ; yet inasmuch as 
these feelings have t^p characteristic marks of objcclivity, and are 
theireby referred to some objective exisieiiee, wo dravr a broad lino 
of dyiarcation between them and otber feelings Laving tbo charac- 
teristic marks of subjectivity, and referring to ourselves as subjects. 
Psychological analysis shows us that this line of demarcation is 
artificial, only representing a diversity of aspect ; but as such it is 
indispensable to science. Wc cannot really separate in a sensation 
what is objective from what is subjective, and say how much belongs 
to the Cosmos apart from Sensibility, and how much to tho subject 
pure and simple ; we can only view the sensation alternately in its 
objective and subjective aspect.s. AVTiiit belongs to extra-mental 
existence in the phenomenon of Colour, and what to the greeting 
of the spirit,” is utterly beyond human knowledge ; for the ethereal 
undulations which physicisls presuppose as the cosmic condition are 
themselves subjected to this same greeting of the spirit : they too 
are ideal forms of sensible experiences. 

This conclusion, however, was very slowly reached. The distinc- 
' tion of aspects was made tlic ground of a corresponding distinetioa 
in agencies. Each group was personified and isolated. The one 
group was personified in Spirit — an existent in every respect opposed 
to Matter, which was the^existent r^resented in tho other group. 
One ' was said to he simple, indestructible ; the other ’'compound, 
desfrucfible. One was inrisible, impalpable, beyond tho gresp of 
Siense ; the otiher waj? visible, tangible, sensible. One was of heaven^ 
the other of eiuith. Thus a biological Dualism, analogous to the 
^smologio^^ .i^laced the First Notion. It was imdermined by 
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advanoes in two direotipng. Fayckology began to disclose that our 
conception of matter was, iq.^y tbe least, Saturated with Hind, its^ * 
Atoms confessedly being ideal figments ; and that all the t^ms by 
which we expressed material qualitiee were terms which expressed 
modee of Feeling ; so that whatever remained over and above this 
was the unknown which speculation required as a postulate. 
Idealism, rejecting this postulate, declared that Matter was simply 
the projection of Mind, and that our Body was the objectivation of 
our Soul. Physiology began to disclose that all the mental processes 
were (mathematically speaking) functions of physical processes, /.<?. 
varying \vith the variations of bodily states ; and this was declared 
enough to banish for ever the conception of a Soul, except as a term 
simply expressing certain functions. 

Idealism and Materialism are equally destructive of Dualism. 
The defects of particular idealist and materialist theories we will 
not here touch upon ; they mainly result from defects of Method. 
Not sufficiently recognising the primary fact testified by Conscious- 
ness, namely, that Experience expresses both physical and mental 
aspects, and that a Net-Self is everywhere indissolubly interwoven 
with Self, an objective factor with a subjective factor, the idealist 
reduces Existence to a mere jianorama of mental states, and the 
Body to a group in this panorama, lie is thus incapable ^ gloving 
a satisfactory explanation of all tbo objective phenomena which do 
not follow in- the same order as his feelings, which manifest a suc- 
cession unlike his expectation, and which ho cannot class under the 
order of liis mental states hitherto experienced. He conceives that 
it is the Mind which prvscvihvs the order in Things ; whereas expe- 
rience assures us that the order is described, not prescribed by us : 
described in terms of Feeling, but determined by the laws of Things. 
The genesis of subjective phenomena is determined by the action of 
the Cosmos on our Sensibility, and the reaction of our Sensibility. 
He overlooks the evidence that the mental forms or laws of thought 
which determine the character of particular experiences, were them- 
selves evolved through a continual action and reaction of the Obsmos 
and the Soul, precisely as the laws of organic action which deter- 
mine the character of particular functions were evolved thTOUgh a 
continual adaptation of the organism to the medium. . These imma- 
nent laws are declared to be transcendental, antecedent to all such 
action and reaction. 

A similar exclusiveness vitiates the materialist doctrine. Over- 
looking the primary fact that Feeling is indissolubly interwoven 
with processes regarded as purely physical because they are con- 
sidered solely in their objective aspect, the materialist fails to recog- 
nise the operation of psychological laws in the determinatiem of 
physiological results ; he hopes to reduce Biology tp a problem of 
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Meojiianios. Sut Yitality and Sensibility are coefficients whicH 
must render the mechanical problem insoluble, if only on tho ground 
that mechanical principles have reference to quantitativo relations, 
'whereas "vital relations are qualitative. His error is the obverse of 
the vitalist’s error. The vitalist imagines that tho speciality of 
orgtuaic phenomena pinvcs the existence of a cause which has no 
community with the forces operating elsewhere ; so, turning his 
back on all the evidence, he attempts to explain organic phenomena 
without any aid from Physics and Chemistry. The materialist, 
turning his back on all the evidence of quite special conditions, only 
found at work in living organisms, tries to explain the problem 
solely by the aid of Physics and Chemistry. It is quite certain that 
physiological and psychological problems are not to be solved if yvo 
disregard the laws of Evolution through Epigenesis. The mental 
structure is evolved, as the physical structure is evolved. It is quite 
certain that no such evolution is visible in anorganisms, nor will any 
> one suppose it "to be possible in machines. From the biological point 
of view we must therefore reject both Idealism and Materialism. 
We applaud the one when it says, ** Don’t confuse mental facts by 
the 'introduction of physical hypotheses;” and the other when it 
says, ** Don’t darken physical facts with metaphysical mists.” We 
say to both : By all means make clear to yourselves which aspect 
of the ^cnomena you are dealing with, and express each in its oto 
terms. But in endeavouring to understand a phenomenon you must 
take into account all its ascertainable conditions. !Now these con- 
ditions are sometimes only approachable from the objective side ; at 
other times only from flie subjective side.” 

While it is necessary to keep the investigation of a process on its 
objective side limited to objective conditions, and to express the 
result in objective terms, we must remember that this is an artifice ; 
above all, we must remember that even within the objective limits 
our analyses are only provisional, and must be finally rectified by a 
restoration of all the elements we have provisionally set aside. Thus 
rectified, the objective interpretation of vital and mental phenomena 
has the incomparable advantage of simplifying research, keeping it 
fixed on physical processes, instead of being perturbed by suggestions 
of metaphysical processes. And as all physical investigation naturally 
t^ds to reduce itself to a mechanical investigation, because Mechanics 
is the science of Motion, and all physical processes are motions, w© 
may be asked. Why should Sbt the mechanical point of view be the 
rational standing-point of the biologist ? Our answer is, Because 
Mechno^ concerns itself with abstract relations, and treats of pro- 
duct without reference to modes of production, i,e, with motions 
without reference to a}i the conditions on which they d^)end. Every 
physical chanf^ if expressed in physical terms, is a change of posi- 
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tion, and is determined by some preceding change of position. It is 
a movement having a certain velocity and direction, which velocity 
and direction are determined by the velocity and direction of a force 
(a pressure or a tension) compounded with the forces of resistance, 
ie, counter-pressures. Clearly, the nature of the forces in operation 
must be taken into account ; and it is this which the mechanical 
view disregards, the biological regards. The mechanical view is 
fixed on the ascertained adjustment of the parts, so that the working 
ot* the organism may be explained as if Jt were a machine, a 
movement here liberating a movement there. Tlie biological view 
includes this adjustment of parts, but takes in also the conditions of 
molecular change in the parts on which the adjustment dynamically 
depends. Mechanical actions may bo expressed as the enlargement 
or diminution of the angle of two levers ; but chemical actions are 
not thus expressible ; still loss vital and montal actions. 

The organism is on the ph3''sical side a mechanism, and so long as 
the mechanical interpretation of organic phenomena is confined to 
<*xpres.sing the mechanical 2)rinciples involved in the mechanical 
relations, it is eminently to bo up^fiauded. But the organism is 
something more than a mcclianii^.m, even on the physical side ; or, 
since this statement may bo misunderstood, let me say, what no one 
will dispute, that the organism is a mechanism of a very specialskind, 
in inanj” cardinal points unlike all machines. This diflereiice of 
kind brings with it a difference of causal conditions. In so far as 
the actions of this mechanism arc those of a dependent sequence of 
material positions, they arc actions expressible in mechanical terms ; 
but in so far as those actions are dei)endent on vital processes, they 
are not expressible in mechanical terms. Vital facts, especially lacto 
of sensibility, have factors neither discernible in machines nor ex- 

1) rossiblo in mechanical terms. Wc cannot ignore them, although 
for analytical jiurposcs we may provisionallj'^ set them aside. 

In the course of the development of the mechanical theory, the 
history of which has just been briefly sketched, biological problems 
have more and more come under its influence. There has always 
been a fierce resistance to the attempt to explain vital and sentient 

2) henomena on mechanical, or even phj^sical priucqdes, but still the 
question has incessantly recurred. How far is the organism mechanir / 
eally interpretablc ? And while the progress of Biology has shown T 
more and more the machine-like adjustment of the several parts of 
which the organism is composed, it has also shown more and more, 
the intervention of conditions not mechanically interpretable. 

George Henry Lewes. 
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Amongst tlie papers of Schopenhauer there was discovered by 
Dr. Julius Frauenstiidt a manuscript quite ready for the printer. 
Oil examining it ho found that it contained three hundred maxims 
by Balthasar Gracian,^translated by Schopenhauer himself from the 
Spanish, and accompanied by a short notice of that author and 
his work. From this notice it is evident that Schopenhauer attached 
great importance to the original, and prided himself upon having 
been the only person who ever made a readable translation of it. 
It is, he says, absolutely unique, and no book on exactly the same 
Bubject was ever written before^ ** nor could any one but a Spaniard 
(eta IndmdHtm aus derfeinnieji allcr Nathnen) have attempted it. It 
teaches the art which all would fain practk-% and is therefore a 
book for every one; but it is especially fitted to be the manual of those 
who live in the great world, and peculiarly of young people who wish 
to prosper in that world. To them it gives at once and beforehand 
that teaching w'hich they could otherwise only obtain through long 
experience. To read it once through is obviously not enough ; it is 
a book made for constant use as occasion serves — in short, to be a 
eompanion for life.” 

Schopenhauer’s translation 'was published in 1862 , and a copy of it 
was given to. me soon afterwards; but it is only within the lost few 
weeks that I have succeeded, through the kindness of a friend at 
Madrid, in getting the Spanish original, and in comparing it with 
the translation, which I find to bo absolutely faithful in every case to 
the spirit, and in all but a very few quite insignificant instances to 
the letter, of the original. It is indeed a most finished piece of work, 


and one can quite understand why its author, unwilling to be con- 
founded with the tribe of ordinary tra^islatore, kept it by him for 
long years. 

I do not think that any one who takes the pains to become 
acquainted with the Omculo Manual^ either in Schopenhauer’s 


i^ p n sla tion or in Spanish, will think that the words of commendation 
^hich I have quoted above are at all too strong. It would be easy 
^ especially in the^orks of the great French maxim writers, 
hijBper trutj^and truths more brillialitly expressed but taking the 

(I) ttsfs m certain meriti in quite subordinate French writers of that class to 

'has httu claim. I open, for example, almost at random the ^ Pansces 
fMid I find at once, ** H no faut pas ctro trop incrfidnlo : 

certain do la. 


Boient dans rhistoire.’* On so oonduit oomme dtant 
lAuhrais ei doutant un pen do la sienne.’* “ Uno coquette, oet fitre 
aens d*oeq)rit qaelquefois veag^s par mi imbecile.’* Los 
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l)ook as a guide, especially for those who intend to enter public Kfe, 
I have never chanced to meet with anything which seomed me 
oven distantly to approach it. 

Balthasar Gracian was a Jesuit, who was born in 1584 at Cala- 
tayud, in Aragon. Calatayud, in spite of its Moorish name, which 
means tho Castle of Ayub, or Job, is the modem representative of 
Eoman Bilbilis ; so that Gracian was a townsman, or nearly a towns- 
man, of Martial, for the modem town is about two miles from tho 
ruins of the ancient, which are at a place called Bambola. 

Ho published his works, which are numerous, under the name of 
his brother Loren^^o, and died at Tarragona in 1(558, where ho was 
rector of a school. 

Tho Oraculo HlanunJ was thrown into its i>resent form by Don 
Vinocncio Juan do Tjustano^'a. An Knglish version of it seems to 
have ai)pcaied in 1(591, but I bnve never been able to pick up eidier 
that, or the French translations or paraphrases by Amelot do la 
Housbaye and Coutbcvill^. 

Tieknor, in his liistory of »Spanish literature, criticises at some 
length ono of (}racian\ hooks, El Crifionn, and just alludes to the 
Oraculo Manual, but it is c^eur that bo had no very intimate 
acquaintance with the latter, and that Pchopenhauer^s strong lan- 
guage would have startled him not a little. 

Graeian seems to have been the tirst important writer who intro- 
duced intc» prose the affected style which is identified in poetry with 
the name of Gongora, and is known in Sjvanish literature as “Cul- 
tisrao.’* 7 hare no doubt that a certain grudge ag^ainst him on this 
account made Tieknor pass him by w’itli too little notice. 

Tho Kouvelle Biogra])hie Gcncrale, speaking of Gracian’s works/ 
observes, “ Les observations exact('s qu’ils renforment, leur style 
elegant, n^ont pu eomjienser rob^cuiite de quelqucs idcos trop m^fa- 
physiques et la prolixite des reflexions jnorales.” 

Bouterwek scorns to have given some little attention to the Oraenh 
Manual, and his opinion is as follow : — 

‘‘This Las been more read tb.iii an} other of tho author’s works. It is 
intended to bo a collection ol luavims of general utility, but it exhibits 
good and bad precepts, sound judgments and refined sophisms, all con- 
founded together. In tliis work Chacian has not forgotten to inouleatti.likl 
practical principles of Jesuitism,' to bo all things to all men 
todos ’), nor to recommend liis favourite maxim, ‘ to bo common in nothing * 

diamants sur uiio tetc laido sent commo un pharo sur mi ecuoil H Us avertihsont.*’ “ CedK^' 
doxit la aeule occnpition est de tiicr lo temps doivent dtre des bourroauk hien mal- 
hearcuz.’* T^n titro dont les 6v6neinents do notro i^poque oat dissoiu la wJent est oelui 
d'hommo d’£tat. A present, im hommo d*£tat ainistre dans un £tai*’ 

Vauvenargues a dit vidi : Les grander pensdes nennllDlli du cosur, o'est Tesprit 
qui va les y chorcher.” i w 

(1) llo might h&Te Rd(led<-of St. Paul, and of reasonable people cvfqrirliere. 
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Cil aada which, in order to bo valid, would require a totally dif- 

interpretation from that which he has given it.’* 

'"•Tlio rG&d6r will judge for Liiuself us to how far these criticisms are 
well founded ; but it is clear that> from one cause or another, a writer 
who was once widely known has become practically forgotten. The 
last Spanish edition was published, as far as I can discover, in the 
. year 1773, but I venture to think that Balthasar Gracian is decidedly 
not one of thqse people of whom we can say with Omar Khayy&m, — 

And those who husbanded the golden grain. 

And those who flung it to the winds like rain, 

Alike to no such aureate earth are turn'd, 

As, buried once, men want dug up again." 

His manner is to begin with two or three pithy words, “ Saberse 
dexar ganando con la fortuna,*' “ Obrar con buenos instrumentos,” 
and the like, explaining each phrase by a short Tacitoan paragraph, 
in which the greatest possible number of ideas are packed into the 
smallest possible number of words. 

I translate in full a few maxims as specimens. 

38. Leave off the yame with fntinne while yon are in luck, — That U 
what 'all the best players do. A tine retreat is worth just as much as a 
gallant attack. Let a man bring his deeds, when there arc a great many 
and enough of them, into safety. Felicity which lasts very long was ever 
suspicious. That which is intciTuptod is safer, and in that it has a certain 
sour sweetness, is even pleasanter to the taste. The more happiness heaps 
^itself upon happiness, the more danger is there that some part of it will 
clip out of its place and the whole ])ilo crush down. The intensity of 
the favour of fortune is often balanced by the shortness of its duration, 
’^for fortune gets tired of carrying any one very long upon her shoulders. 

81.. litnew your brilliance. — It is the privilege of the PhoGnix. 
Hxcellence is wont to grow old, and with it fame. The stalcncss of custom 
dimiiiisbes admiration, and a novelty which docs not pass mediocrity 
often eclipses the greatest cmiueiiec grown old. Let a man then work to 
be born again in valour, in genius, in fortune, in all things. Let him connect 
himself with novelties of a gallant and startling kind, dawning and re- 
dawning like the sun. He should alter, too, the theatre of his brilliance, 
that if here the want of it excite longing, there the novelty of it may excite 
,M^use.* 

Ofic half of the world latujhH at the other, and fools are they all , — 

, 'lOTbr3rt^ is good or everything is bad, as the suflrages of the world 
have it. What one nftin follows another man persecutes. He is an 
antoiorable blockhead who wishes to order everything according to bis 
own ideas* Perfection does not depend upon what pleases single person. 
As many tastes as heads, and as different. There is no fault which has 
not Bonm on^ foiap^ of it, abr must we lose courage if what we do 
do^not pleasfftiihia^ for there are sure to be others who will value it ; and 
yet we shoi^'iiot bo' ^ade vain by their applause, for Miere are equally 
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sure to be again othere w&o will wholly disapprove. The real neasnro of 
true satisfacbion is the applause of famous meu, and men who have a right 
to speak about the matter in hand. One does .not live dependent on one 
vote, or on one fashion, or o^ one centur}*. 

188. Better he mad with every body else than prudent ^Jone , — So say 
politicians. For if all arc mad ono is not behind anybody else, and if the 
prudent man is alone ho will pass for mad, so important it is to follow the 
current. Sometimes the greatest wisdom lies in ignorance, or the affecta- 
tion of it. Wo have got to live \vith others, and the ignorant are in the 
majority. To live alone ono umst be very like a god or quite like a beast ; 
yet 1 would modify the aphorism, and say, better be prudent with the 
majority than mad by one's self. There are some people who seek for 
originality in chimeras and crotchets. 

186. Hare the art to let it atom, and the more so the wilder as are the 
waves of public or private life. In human iniercourbc there are whirlwinds 
and storms of passion, and before them it is wise to retire into a secure 
haven. H(‘iiiedics oiten make illnesses worse ; let us ilicn leave in such 
eases frc'e eoiirse to physical and moral influences. The physician requires 
us much knowledge not to preseriho as to prescribe, and sometimes the 
highest art eonsistb in not applying remedies. The way to still storms in 
great inultiludes iff to hold one's hand and lei them go down of themselves. 
A timely giving way for the presiut assures victory later. A fountain gota 
turbid 1>Y a little mo\ ernent, and docs not become clear by our trying to 
make it so, but by our leaving it to itself. The best remedy against discord 
and confusion is to h I. them run their course, for so they quiet down. 

278. ('anlvadkt tad the vnHtiadUtn\ — One must observe whether the 
contradiction comes from craft or fi om vulgarity. It is not always conceit,, 
hut sometimes artifice. One should in the first ease he careful not to get 
into difficulties, and in the other not to be ruined. Caro is never better 
expended than in dealing with s]ucs, and against the picklocks of the 
mind there is no better deience than to leave inside in the look the key of 
caution. 

196. Know the i>tar af your fortune. — There is no one so infirm as not to 
have one, and if an} one is unfortunate it is because ho knows it not. Some 
stand high in the favour of princes and of the powerful, without knowing 
why or wherefore, cxcejd just that good luck has facilitated their acquiring' 
favour, helped and only helped a little by taking tronble. Others aequbce 
the good-will of the wise. Hometimes a man is more acceptable in one 
nation than in another, and better seen in this city than in that. * Just in. 
the same way he has more fortune in this office or profession than in. 
others, and all. this although his merits in these respeotivo positions are 
equal, nay, absolutely identical. Fortune shuffles the cards as^ and when, 
luck wishes. Let every man know bis own luck as well as his own 
peculiar talent^ for on this it depends whether ho loses or wins. Lot 
him know how to follow his fortune and to help it, by no means exchanging 
or missing it, for that would bo to miss the north, though its neighbour 
calls us to it like a speaking trumpet to miss the north thougli*ihe 
pole-star points to it.) 

276. Understand hoiv to renew your spirit by the help of Nature and of Art. 
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say that ovcry seven years tLe disposition alters. Well, then, 
see that it does so by improving and making more noble the taste. Reason 
laslkeB its appearance after, the first seven years, so then let a new perfeo- 
tioa be added witli cvciy Man ^onld observe ibis natoral 

ehange, and help it on, and hope also for improvement in others. It comes 
from this that many liavo changed their behaviour with their profession or 
their office. Sometimes no ono perceives it till it appears in the highest 
degree. At hw'nty a man will bo a x)cacock ; at thirty, a lion ; at forty, a 
camel ; at fifty, a snako ; at siity, a dog ;^at seventy, an ape ; and at eighty 
— ^nothing. 

111. Hare fiinuU , — It is the second existence.* Every friend is good 
and wise for hi*^ friend, and among them all gets well managed. Every 
man will be worth just so much as other people please, and in order that 
they may please, ono has to gain their mouths by their hearts. There is 
no enchantment more powerful than to do a good turn, and the best way 
to gain friendships is to do friendly things*. The mo^t and best that wo 
have depends upon others ; we must Ihe either amongst friends or amongst 
enemies. Try every day to acquire one, not oxactl}' to bo a near friend, 
3 *ot to be a well-wisher. Some will later, after tlioj’ have gone through a 
period of probation, remain ladnud as c<iiifidcutial friends. « 

00; UeaUtij and appearanet, — Things pass not for w'Bat they are, bat 
for that which they appear. Few are they who see into the inside of 
things. Many are they who hold w^holiy to appearances. It is not enough 
to be right, if that right have an appearance of falsity and ill. 

20. Be a man of pour e.nUnnj. — lixtraordiiiary men are depeiident upon 
tbt^ir time. Not all have icund the ceiitmy of wdiicli they ^.ero worthy, 
imd many have found it indeed, but have not been able to j>rotit by it. 
dome were worthy of a better ccniuiy, for it is not alwiys that ovciy good 
thing triumphs. Things have their periods, and even tbo highest qualities 
ate subject to fashion. The w'ise man has, novcrthclobs, this ad\antage, 
that he is immortal. If this is not his century, at least a great many 
others will be. 

The above will give uii idea of flraeiun’s method, and I now 
proceed to run through his maxims, traiiblating none of the others in 
i^eir entirety except the last, but giving, I trust, enough of them to 
H&ake some few peoi)le desire to possess the whole. 

2. Character and The twd axes of the brilliance of our 

aeoomplSihments. To possess ono without the other is only to havo half 
fbrtnne. Understanding is not enough. There must ho geniality. 

8. Leave people In uncerlainty ahont your pnrpoHce, — . . . Imitate the 
heavenly powers in keeping lien full of speculation and unrest. 

6. Let a man reach his perfection, — ^^Ve aro not horn finished. With 
every day that passes wo should perfect ourselves in onrso]yes and in our 
callii]|(, ttll wo roach the point of our completed being, when all our accom- 
plishmitits and best qualities are at ibcir highest. 

1\ Take caret not to attain victories over your superior, — ^All conquest is 
detested, and to conquer your master is either a folly or a calamity. All 
m^eriority is abominated : how much more superiority over superiority ! 
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Avoid the favAU of your Water shares in the good or bad 

<|nalitieB of the veins throngh which it passesi and a man in those of tho 
clime in which he is boru. . . . There are family faults and faults of 
position, faults of office and faults of age. ' If they all meet in one person, 
and are not opposed by attention, they make an intolerable mpnster. 

10* Fortune and fame, — The one is as enduring as the other is incon- 
stant — ^the first for life, the second for tlio after-time ; the one against 
envy, the other against forgetfulness. - Fortune is wished for, and some- 
times helped. Fame is won by difigent search. • • • Fame was, and^is, 
the sister of the giants. 

11. Live with those from whom you can learn. Let friendly intercourse he 
a school of knowledge, and conva'sation a teaching that may fashion the mind, 
— ^Make teachers of your friends, and let the profit of learning and the 
pleasure of conversation interpenetrate one another. . . . There be per- 
sonages high in reputation for their discretion wlio are not only themselves, 
by their example and their intercourse, oracles of all nobleness, but even 
the people about them form a very academy of good and noblo discretion 
in every kind. 

14. The thing, and the way the thing is dune. — is not enough, 
rireumstance is important too. A bad manner spoils everything, even 
justice and reason*, a good one, on the contrary, supplies everything ; 
gilds No, sweetens truth, and reddens the very cheek of age. The how 
is a mighty matter in affairs, and a good manner wins the afibetions like a 
lucky gamester. 

15. Keep ministering sjarits, — That is a privilege of the great ones of 
the earth which far transcends the barbarous taste of Tigranes, who had a 
fancy for having captive kings as his servants. ... If, however, yrou 
cannot have sages in your ser^ico, have them for your friends. 

18. Application and ahilitg (Aplicacion y Minerva). — There is no attam-^ 
ing eminence without both, and 'svheii they unite there is the greatest' 
eminence. With application a mediocrity goes farther than a superiority 
without it. lieputaliou is bought at the price of toil. What costs little is 
little .worth. F^ven foj- the highest posts some have only wanted applica^ 
tion. It is but rarely that they have failed from sheer lack of ability. Ta 
desire to bo rather moderately successful in a gi'oat, than very successful 
in a humblo employment, has the excuse of generosity of mind ; but to 
content with being moderately successful in the humblest employment, 
one might bo brilliant in the greatest, hath it not. Nature and art, then, 
are both v’autod, and application sets on them the seal. >« 

26. Find every man's thumbscrew. — ... All are idolaters— some of. 
honour, some of interest, some of pleasure. Have the knack of knowing 
what their idols are, so as to affect each through bis idol. 

28. J^c common in nothing, above all not in taste. — Oh, what a great wise 
man* ho was who was wretched when vrhat he said pleased the multitude ! 

26. Be an upright man. — Such an one stands ahvays on the side of 
reason, with so much fixity of purpose that neither the passion of the 
masses nor the violence of tyrants forces him ever tQ cross the line of reason. 
Yet who is this Phoenix of rectitude, for uprightness has few adepts ? Many 
praise it, but not for their own house. 
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'30. Have nothing to do icith occupations which stafid in ill repute, anJ 
6131 lesa xnth crotchets Tvhich bring 'with them rather dishonotir than 
credit. There are all sorts of fancifal sects from'* which the man of 
pmdence keeps himself aloof. There are some exotic tastes which always 
take up with everything which the wise repudiate. 

■ 81; . . . Never open the door to an evil, however small, for other luid 
greater ones w'ill creep in after it from their ambush. 

82. Have -the reputatUm of being gracious. — . . . The only advantage 
ofi.power is to bo able to do more good than other people. 

84. A man should know in irhat he shines most — his best accomplishment, 
so that he may cultivate that and improve his other qualities. Every one 
would have been eminent in something if he had known bis vantage-ground. 
Each should observe his master attribute, and tlirow his energy in that 
direction. In some, judgment is the strong point, in others valour. The 
majority do violence to their natural turn, and so in nothing become 
superior. 

43. Think with the few, and speak iiith the many. 

46. Overcome your antipathies. 

48. Thoroughness and depth . — Only in so far as one has these can one 
play a part with honour. What is within must always be as big again as 
that which is without. 

55. Be able to wait. — . . . First be master of yourself if you would be 
master of others. Only through the spaces of time do wc come to the 
centre of opportunity. . « . He spake a great word who said, Time and I 
ugainst any two. 

56. Hate presence (f mind, the child of a happy promptitude of spirit. 
There are natures of autiperistasis,' who work best in an emergency. 
They arc a kind of monster which can do everything successfully if they 
do it off-hand, and nothing successfully if they take time to consider of it. 
Whut does not strike them at first, they never find at all. In their heads 
there is no court of ajipetil. 

Know how to suit yourself to your company. — . . . There should be 
no unneccssaiy expenditure cither of knowledge or of power. The clever 
falconer does not allow more birds to fly than the sport requires. 

69. Think of ending well. — ^Wben one enters into the house* of fortune by 

! ^1) This word is used both in the original and in Scho]>cnhauor’s translation. It 
•corns to have tried in vuin to become a settler in England. Johnson thus defines it : 

** Antiperistasis : The opposition of a contrary quality, by which the quality it opposes 
becomes heightened or intended ; or the action by which a body attacked by another 
collects itself and becomes stronger by such opposition, or an intention of the activity 
of one quality caused by the opposition of another. Thds quicklime is set on fire by 
the effusion of cold water ; seawater becomes warmer in wintor than in summer ; and 
thunder and lightning are exated in the middle region of the air, which is edhtinually 
cold, and all by Antiperistasis.’* This is an exploded piinciple in tho Peripatetif 
philosophy. 

** Th’ antiperistasis of age 
Here inflamed his am'rous rage." — Cowlsy. 

** The riotous prodigal detests covetousness ; yet lot him find the spruigs grow dry 
which feed his luxury, covetousness shall bo called in ; and so by a strange' antiperistasis • 
prodigality diall beget rapine.*'— Hsray of piety. 
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,tbc. gale of ^^loasure, ooo leaves it by that of sorrow, and vice vorsa. . . . 
The important thing is not the vulgar applause at the outset — that comes 
•to all — but the general feeling at the exit ; for few are those who are 
wished back, and seldom does fortune conduct a parting guest as far as 
the threshold. 

Work li'Uh fjood iuHtrumeuls. — Some arc anxious that the keenness 
4ind subtlety of their wits should be conspicuous through the .meanness of 
their instruments — a perilous fiatLsfaction which deserves a punishment 
from Fate. . . . Fame always holds to the first personage. She nevei* 
says “ ho had good or ho had bad assistants ; ” but he was a good or ho 
was a had artificer.’* 

Gfh It is tut r.rctUrncr In he the first of the sort, uml a double exceUeuce to 
•W ewiimil in stt heintf . — . , . Those who are first in any line arc the eldest 
sons of fame, and go oif with the entailed estates. 

1)4 . — . - . Some people waste their ears on the sweetness of Flattery, 
others on tluj bitterness of Scandal, and theie are people who cannot live 
without a daily annoyance, as Mithridates could not live without poison. 

70. Undrrhtnnd I he art of ref nsimj . — . . . The No of some people is more 
ostcjcnied than th'* Yes of others, f(»r a gilded Xo satisfies more than a dry 

Yes Let courtesy fill up t lie vacuum left by the want of favour, and 

let good words sniiply the want of w'orks. ... No and Yes are short to 
*^ay, hut they ask niucli thinking. 

71. Jti) not he nnsttcinhie. In the most populous places live the true wild 
beasts. 

7o. ('hoase ft heroic ideni. Intf rother to emuhde than to imitate. 

76. ihf not ahrays he jestiny, — . . , ^Inny people win themselves a 
vi'jmtation for l)eing witty fellows at the co^t of their credit for being seu- 
•vble. Jest may have its little hour, hut let all the rest of time belong to 
i^i'riousiiess. 

77. Knotv how to adf/fit ytotr-^rlf to ail men. — J>e a discreet Proteus, 
ieanied with the learned, a saint w'ith a saint. 

7G. Jje of yenial fU'tyosition. — If you are . so '\\ith moderation, it is an 
vicct'niplishincnt, not a defect. A grain of gaiety seasons all. 

80. Attention in informiny yourself . — Wo live chiefly' by information. It 
is but little that we can see for ourselves. We live on the faith of others, 
and while the sense of hearing is the back door of truth, it is the front 
fUi trance of lies. 

H2- Drain nothiny to the dreys, neither yood nor eriL 

8H. Allow yourself some venial fault. — . . . Let Homer sleep now and 
then, and alfect a waul of care cither in intellect or in valour, but never in 
prudence, in order that yon may lull malevolence, and so provout it bursting 
with its own poison. That will be like throwing your cloak to the bull of 
Envy, so as to save your immortality. 

84. ... To flic wise man his enemies are more useful than his fiiends 
to the foolish one. 

90. The art to lire tony is to lire well, — Two things soon make an end of 
life, folly and dissoluteness. 

98. J)e a iniirersal man , — He who unites all perfection counts for many. 
He makes life very happy by communicating the enjoyment of his gifts to 
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.those who live with him. Variety with perfection is the delight of life. . . » 
It is a great art to know how to assimilate to yourself all that is good. 

100. A man without iUusiom. A wise Chistian^ a jihilosophical denizen 
of CourU . — ^Be these things, but do not appear to be them, let alone affecting 
to be them. 

102. Have a stomach aide to digest great mouthfuls of fortune, 

104. . . . Have felt the pulso of various offices. It is a toilsome 
business to rule men, and especially madmen or boobies. It is necessary 
to have a double portion of wits when one is with those who have none. 

105. Don't he a lore, — The man of one occupation and one way of 
speaking is tiresome. Brevity is fascinating, and better suited for business. 
. . . What is well said is soon said. 

110. Wait not till gov are a sinking sun , — It is a maxim of llic prudent 
to leave affairs before affairs leave them. . . . Lot tbi‘ beauty wisely 
break her glass in time, that she may not do so with inipalicnct' when she 
sees herself undeceived. 

112. Win a fectUm and regard, — . . . Some trust so much to their worth 
that they despise winning people's good-will, but the man of experience 
Imows that the road of merit without favour is a very long one. 

117. Xercr sgeak of gonrselj . — Either you will praise yourself, which is 
vanity, or blame j'ourself, which is povertj’ of spirit. 

115. Accustom gonrself tn the faults in the disjmiliun'i of those nilh 
whom you livcy as you do to ugly faces. 

120. Live, practicallgy and aecommodale gonrself to the times,-- , , , The 
prudent man should live as ho can, if he <*annot live as lie would. He 
should deem of more importance what fate has conceded to him than wbal 
it has denied. 

121. Do not make a hnsiness of what is no hnsiness, — , . . Many thijjgs 
which were really of sonu3 importance have l^ccomo of none because the}' 
were left alone ; and other things which were of no importance have become 
grave because people Lave occupied tbomsclvos about them. At the begin- 
ning everything can be ea.sily quieted down, but afterwards not. It is 
frequently the remedy that cau5:es the disease, and not the worst rule of 
living is to let it alone. 

123. Be without ajfeetat'am , — . . . l.)o not, however, out of fcju' of affecta- 
tion, fall into it by affecting to bo unallbcted. 

125. ]}n not be a green hook (/.<*. a register of other mcn'$ sins). — It is a 
symptom of having tarnished your own fame to ])e much occupied with the 
bad fame of others. 

130. and let your acts he seen. — ... A good exterior is the best 
recommendation of the perfection within. 

141. Do not listen to y^rself. — ... It k a weakness of the gi'cat to 
speak with a ground tone of “ I say sonielhiDg worth hearing,” to tho 
torture of their hcarei*6. 

142. Never out of obstiuney take the wrung side, because your ojqnmenl has 
got before you and taken the right one. 

148. Do not, in trying to escape from the trite, become paradoxical, 

146. Look into the inside of things.— THhoy are usually very different from 
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what they seem. — . . . Lies always come first in everything, dragging 
blockheads after them by the chain of thoir continued vulgarity. Truth 
comes in the last, and .very late, limping along on the arm of Time. 

148. Have the an of conversation, in which the perfected man shows 
himself. It is the commonest thing in life, and yet there is no human exer- 
cise that requires more attention. 

151. Think hj anticipation to-day for to-morrow, and even for many days. 

• . • The pillow is a silent sibyl, and it is better to sleep on things before 
they arc begun than to lie awake about them afterwards. 

158. Avoid enterintf there where there is a great gap to be filled. * 

154. Thi not believe and da not lore lightly, 

155. rnderstand the art of getting discreetly into a jmssion , — ... To 
master a piission j’ou must always have the bridle in the hand of attention. 
If you do, you will be the first person who was ever prudent on horseback, 
not to say the hist. 

15(>. Jjct your friends he the friends of yonr deliberate choice, 

15H. Know how to nse yonr friends . — . . . Some are good to be near, 
and some to be far. Many arc useless for conversation, excellent as cor- 
respondents. 

161. Know your yet faults , — . . . Even tlio most x)erfect man does not 
escape them, and lives with tliom either as a wife or as a mistress. 

150. Sn/ferfooh , — . . . Out of patience comes forth peace the priceless, 
which is the happiness of the world. 

107. Know how to tah yonr own part , — ... In great dangers there is 
no hotter companion than a bold heart. . . . One must not smTcndcr to 
evil fortune, for then it becomes intolerable. . . . The prudent man comes 
victoriously out of everything, and triumphs over even the stars. 

105. lie an laniourable opponent , — . . . Uo able to boast that, if gallantry 
and generosity were lost out of the world, men might look for and find 
111 cm in your breast. 

51, Know how to choose well , — It is the most important thing in life. It 
needs good taste and a most accurate judgment, for neither study nor 
nataral intelligence is enough. AVitbout choice there is no perfection. 
. . . There are many t)f fruitful and subtle spirit, and keen judgment, 
and sharp intelligence, and learning and circumspection, who nevertheless, 
when they come to choose, go to wreck and ruin— they always choose the 
worst course, m if they tried to be wrong. 

170. Keep always something behind in store , — . . . Even in one's know- 
ledge there should he a force iii reserve. 

172. IJo not get into a contest with one who has nothing to lose, 

178. Ho not be like glass for fragility in your intercourse with others, and 
still less in your friendship . — . , . Some people have a disposition more 
sensitive than the eye itself, and cannot be touched either in jest or earnest. 
. . . The disposition of the lover {amantu) is half that of the diamond 
(diamante) in its power of duration and resistance. 

178. Believe your heart, especially when it has been proved, 

179. lieiicence is the seal of capacity.^k breast without a secret is an 
open letter. 

* A A 2 
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182. A ffntin of boldness in erenithhuj is an important nuiuisite of pru- 
dence , — ^\Ve should moderate our conceptions of others so as not to think 
so highly of them as to fear them. The imagination should never over- 
master the heai-l. ... No one ovei-jiasses the narrow limits of hnmanily. 
All have their imperfections, some in tho intellect, some in the disposition. 

183. 7>o not hnld nonr opinions all too jinnhj , — Every blockhead is 
thoroughly persuaded that he is in the right, and every one who is all too 
firmly persuaded is a blockhead, and tho more erroneous is his judgment 
the gi*eater is tho tenacity with which he holds it. 

184. Vo not he derated to ceremonies and etnjnette , — . . . The robe of 
foll}^ is woven of such things. 

185. Xerer stake pour credit on one sinple ca.A , — . . . I’hings depend 
upon all sorts of chances. That is why tlie felicity of success is so rare. 

18o. Knotv faults irlten pon see them y hone rer hiph thep map stand in pnhiie 
eaimation . — liectitudc should not mistake vice, even when it clothes itself 
in hrocade~nay, it will sometimes even wear a crown of gold, and not be 
able tho more for that to hide its evil. . . . Vices may 'ivell be highly 
placed, but that will not make them high and splendid, 

100. Find some consolation in ererpthinp , — Even useless people may find 
it in the fact of theii* being immortal. There is no trouble without it> com- 
fort. The stupid ha\o the advantage of being fortunabs and tho ugly 
w’oman is proverbially so. Tho best means to live long is to be wortli 
little. It is tho cracked vessel which never gets broken. . . . To tin* 
unfortunate man it seems that both good luck and death (la suerte e la 
laucrte) conspire to forget him. 

191. Vo not he carried aivap hp exeessirc eonrlesp, for it is a hind of flee* It, 
— ^There are some i)cople who, in (»rder to bewitch, do not need the herb:» 
of Thessaly, for they enchant and turn tlic head of the stupid by the mere 
grace with wdiicb they take oil’ their caps. 

192. A man o/ preat peace, a man oj hmp hfe . — . . . The ]>eacofnl- 
minded do not only live, they reign. Hear, j^ee, hut be silent. The clay 
that passes without dispute brings peaceful slec]) in the night. 

194. Hare reascnahlc rinrs about ponrse[f and pour ajjairs, rsperiallp tti 
the commencement of life, 

19o. Understand ho\r to value , — There is no one wlio cannot bo the 
teacher of another in something. ... To iiiulerstand how to pluck the 
fruits of every one is a useful science. ^ 

19B. Knoir huir to transplant yourself , — . . . Their native land is cverv- 
"wherc stepmotherly towards extraordinary talents. . . . The statue on 
the altar is never properly reverenced by him who has linown it as a trunk 
in the garden. 

200. Hare somethinp ir/7 to n ish for, so* as not to he unhappy from 

very hapinnesH . — ... If there is nothing to dchirc, there is everything to 
fear. ^ 

201. Thep are all tools vho seem to he so, and half of those who do not . — 

. . . Yet the greatest fool is he who thinks that he is not one, and that 
everybody else is. 

202. Words and deeds wake a pefeclcd man , — . • • Words arc th'j 
shadows of doeds, the first feminine, the second masculine, in their uaiurc. 
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203. Kiwiv the ifmd men of your century^ — There are not many of them. 
There is one Phoenix in a whole world. You have a great captain, a con- 
summate orator, a sage, in a century; a really illustrious king in many cen- 
turies. . . . Many have taken the title of “ the Great ” from Caesar and 
Alexander, but in vain, for without deeds words are nothing but a little 
air. There have been but few Senecas, and fame has told but of one 
Apelles. 

20*1. The easy should be nndertalrn as if it were dijIicuU^ and the dijlicult 
as if it were easy ; in the one case in order that confidence should not bo 
put off her guard, in the other that she may not become faint of heart. 

2()o. Know hnw to play the card of contempt . — ... It is a firm maxim 

the wise never to defend themselves with the jh ij, for such a defence 
leaves a mark, and tends more to the gloriuealioii of the opponent than to 
the punislimont of his boldness. . . . rresnni])tii()us prr.*,ons dream of 
making thenise]v(;s eternal by setting fire to the wonders of the world and 
of the centuries. 

200. Know that three are rile and rnhjar natures ererywhere, even in 
t'orinth,-- . . . All folly is vulgarity, and the vulgar is composed of fools. 

210. Know how to jday the card of truth. — It is a dangerous thing, yet 
the honest man cannot omit to s])cak it, but in saying it art is wanted. 

213. (Understand the art of (uotteadirfion. — . . . An aficcted doubt is 
the most subtle pick-lock >vhich curiosity can employ to find out what it 
wants to know. 

211. I>ii not tum one pieer of stupidity into tiro. — It is very common in 
remedying one to commit four others. 

218. . . . Tlu'i'o arc people who out of everything make a little war 
— the very brigands of social intercourse. . . . The only way to manage 
with monsters of this kind is to flee from them, even to the Antipodes, for 
the biirharhiii of the people Ihori* is hett(;r than their wild-hca=.tishncss. 

223. Xeither from affeetatitai nor i iirelessnrss he all too indiridnal and 
ereentric. 

221. I'nderstand hove not take thinys -ayainst the yrain. howercr they 
come, 

227. l>o not he the slave fif iirst impressions. — There arc people who marry 
the very first account they hear, so that all the accounts that follow come 
to them only as concubines. 

22t). Know how to diride your life prudently : not as chance would Juwe it, 
hut with foresiyht and choice. — . . . The first day’s journey of a noblo 
life should ho passed in conversing with the dead. \Yc live to know and 
to know ourselves, and books faithfully used make us men. The second 
day's joui-ney should be passed with the living, in seeing and noting all 
that is good in the world. Everything is not found in one country. The 
Father of all has divided His gilts, and sometimes has most richly dowered 
# a laud which is ugly. On the third day’s journey a man should belong 
wholly to himself. The last felicity is to philosophize. 

282. Have just a touch of the trader about you. — Life should not be all 
contemplation; tbero should be action as well. . . . Lot the prudent 
man accordingly take care to have something of the trader, just enough not 
to be cheated, and so to become a laughing-stock. 
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23S. Know how lo ask . — There arc some people in dealing with whom 
nothing is so difficult, and some in dealing with whom nothing is so easy. 

237. Never share the secrets of your sujwriors. — ^You may think that yon 
are going to share pears with them, but you will only share pebbles. Many 
have perished because they were confidants. Such people are like spoons 
made of bread, and run the same risk afterwards that these do. It is no 
favour in a prince to communicate to you a secret ; ho does so to relicvtj 
the fulness of his heart. Many have broken the mirror because it has 
made thorn aware of their ugliness. We do not like to sec a person who 
has had an opportunity lo see through us, and ho is not soon with pleasure 
who has seen evil in him that sees him. 

238. ]Vc shouhl know what quality we want. 

239. Do not he intensely acute and subtle. — It is more important to be 
])rudont, . . . Better is ii good solid head which docs not invent and 
imagine more than just what the matter in hand amounts to. 

241. Bear railhry ; hut do not practise it. — . . . The vciy gravest 
matters have constantly arisen out of a jest. 

242. Push advantayes. — . . . Lot the prudent man strike down his 
quarry, and not be satisfied merely with flushing it. 

243 Unite in yourself the dove and the serpent, not as a 

monster, but as a prodigy, 

248. Do not let the last person uhn sptaks tn you always carry you with 
him. — There are people ever dependent on the last report, whoso folly goes 
beyond all bounds. Their thinking and willing is of wax ; the last person 
who approaches them fixes his seal on thojn and obliterates all bis pre- 
decessors. 

250. . . . Not all praise of a thing is speaking well of it, for sonic 
praise likewise the bad in order that they may not iiraiso the good. For 
him for whom nothing is bad, nothing will be good either. 

251. Pranire and use human remedies as if there mre no dirine unes, and 
divine remedies as if there were no human nius, 

252. J>o not helony irludly to yourself ma' wholly t(t other jnop/e . — , , , 
He who holds a public office must bo a public slave. 

254. Do not despise an evil because it is small ; they never come alone, but 
arc linked together just like happinesses. Fortune and misfortune usually 
go thither v/here there is already the most of either. 

255. Know how to do yood to people a little at a time and often, 

257. Xerer let matters come to aJavach with any one, for our reputation 
* always comes injured out of anything of the kind. Every one is of impor- 
tance as an enemy, though not as a friend. Few can do good to us, and 
almost all. can do harm. The eagle himself docs not nestle securely in the 
very bosom of Jove the drfjr on which ho has quarrelled with a beetle. 

268. Look out for some oiw v ho may assist you in heariny misfortune . — . . , 
It is for that reason that the sagacious physician, if he lias failed in the cure, 
docs not fail in looking out for some one who, under the name of a con- 
sultation, may help him to carry out the coffin. 

262. Be able to foryet; it is more a 2dece of yood fortune than an art , — 
We remember best the things adapted lo be forgotten. . . . Often the 
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only romody for our ills consists in forgettmg them ; and wc forget the 
remedy. It is well, however, to fashion ourselves to so convenient a habit, 
for it is enough to give happiness, or hell. 

2G4. Have no days of carelessness, — ^Destiny loves to play tricks, and will 
pile chance on chance to take us unawares. 

2CG. I)q not become bad out of pure tfoodness , — Ho is so who never gets 
angiy. 

269. Knoir Itnir to make use of your novelty ; for so long as any one is 
now ho is prized. . . . Observe, however, that this glory of novelty is of 
short duration. After four days people will lose their respect for it. 

278. Comprehend the dbipositions of those ivith whom yon hare to deal.— 
• . . Know hov/ to decipher a countenance and to spell out the soul from 
llio features. Itecognise in him who always laughs a fool, and in him who 
never laughs a knave (conozca al que siempre rie por falto^ y al que nunca 
})or.////.s*o). 

2H1. Know how to obtain the favour of men of understandiny. — ^The luke- 
warm Yes of a remarkable man is more to bo esteemed than all the applause 
i>l the multitude. . , . The judicious Antigonus reduced the theatre of 
his lame to Zeno alone, and Plato called Aristotle his whole school. 

292. {J,se abs'mer to make yourself more respected or valued, — . . • Even 
the Ph(enix avails itself of its retirement to bo admired, and of the desire 
which i.H absence creates to he highly prized. 

297. Always act as if you wne full in view. — lie is a man of insight who 
sees that he is seen, or that he will ho seen. 

2s’(l. . . , Some people are born more fortunate than others. Such 
ale jibJt* to do good, while others cun only receive it. . . . The solo real 
eoiivenionco of power is to he able to do more good, 

2yH. , . . The wise man biiows that the very pole-star of prudence 
<*onsist.s ill conforming to the occasion. 

298. TJure thinys make a prodiyy and are the hiyhest yift of Heaven's 
ttbrralily,—^ fruitful intellect, a profound judgment, a pleasant and elevated 
tusto. ... At twenty years of age the will rules ; at thirty the intellect; 
at forty the judgment. There are intclligoncos which ray out light like the 
<?ycs of the lynx, and always are clearest where there is the greatest dark- 
ness. 

dOO. Jn one word be a saint, — So is all said at once. Virtue is the 
common bond of all perfections, and the centre of all felicities. She makes 
a man dkcrcct, circumspect, sagacious, prudent, sage, bravo, reflective, 
honest, happy, accommodating, truthful, and a universal hero. Three 
bSS render a man happy, Sanctity, Soundness of body, and Sagoncss. 
Virtue is tho sun of the micocrosm or lessor w^orld, and has for hemisphere 
a good conscience. She is so beautiful that she finds favour 'with God and 
man. Nothing is loveable but virtue, and nothing detcstablo but vice. 
\irtue alone is serious, and all else is but jest. One should measure 
capacity and greatness according to virtue, and not according to the cir- 
cumstances of fortune. Virtue alone is suflicient to herself; she makes 
men loveable in life and memorable in death. 
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Erom the above the reader may form a perfectly Joat idea ■ of the 
teaching of Gfracian. 

Mr. Buokle, vrho devotes to him two lines, observes that he 
was once considered a great writer, and it is just possible that in 
q>ite of his extraordinarily compressed style, more avaricious of words- 
than any I know, some may think that they who considered him to 
be a great writer were not quite wrong. 

• Those who look into his book for themselves will find here and 
there a maxim which Will remind them of the age in which he livedo 
as the subject of Philip II., Philip III., and Philip IV., but such 
- exceptional cases are rare, and most people will rise from the perusal 
of the work understanding much better how Spain became g^eat, than 
how she fell. It ought to be remembered, too, that, as I have already 
said, the maxims were not collected into one whole by Gracian 
himself, but by his friend, Lostanosa, to whom also is to be attributed 
the proud, though perhaps not too proud, title. 

It would possibly be rather difficult to disprove the thesis that tht*- 
Spanish nation has produced the best maxims of practical wisdom, 
the best proverbs, the best epitaph, and the best motto in the world. 

If I had to sustain it, I would point with reference to the first 
head to the Oractilo Maimi/. For the second, any one who knows 
Ford’s Handbook would hardly require me to produce a proof. In 
support of the third I would quote the epitaph of Columbus : 

“ A Castilla y a Leon 
Nuevo mundo die Colon ; " ' 

while; in support of the fourth, I would adduce the cognizance wln'cli 
was given to Sebastian de Elcano, who brought back to the ports of 
Spain Magellan’s Expedition, viz. the globe with the motto, “Friraas 
circumdedisti me.” Unless, indeed, I chose that of St. Francis Borgia, 
who took the same cognizance with the words, “ Todo es poco.” 

I do not, however, for a moment assert that the Spaniards arc iu 
these kinds of tvriting superior to ail their neighbours, but I do- 
think that their performances in them and some other branches of 
literatuib deserve a greater amount of appreciation and more study 
than they usually receive. Sad that they should so nearly fulfil -the 
V popular idea of Charles II., in saying so many wise, and doing so 
many foolish things ! 

M. E. Guaxt Dcif. 

(1) Waaliington living quotes it— 

“ I’oi Castilla y por I.oon 
Xiic\<) mand-i hall6 Colon.” 
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3Ir; Leslir Stephen Las written two volumes which arc no less 
weighty than interesting, called a Histoiy of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century. Known hitherto as a W’ritcr of short essays 
on social and literary subjects, Mr. Stephen has here turned to a!i 
undertaking, in point of extent requiring research and sustained 
labour, and in point of matter requiring no small amount of philo- . 
sophical. training. It is not too much to say that he has mot both 
these requirements iu a degree which will be a suiTprise to those 
\v)^o had only known him as wise rather than learned, shrewd and 
witty rather than industrious. The mere list of books read over by 
tho autlior, many of them not easy reading, is formidable enough of 
itself. Tlic mastery of the material evinced is proof of a capacity 
for continuous and comprehensive thinking. 

The tone is throughout one of perfect taste. There is not the 
smallest trace of the* vulgar ribaldry and Loudon slang which giviv 
pi(piaucy to the treatment of serious subjects by the evening papqrs. 
Impartiality is secured by a mental attitude w'liich Is obviously out- 
side all religious parlies. It would indeed Ix' clitficiilt to ascribe to 
Mr. Leslie Steplicn any intellectual bias. A fastidious taster might 
pretend to detect a slight flavour of the nothiiig-truc-and-it-don’t- 
signify generation among which we Lave been brought up. This is 
a faint — the taint of “ the way we talk now — which it is difficult for 
liny of us entirely to wasli out. It cleaves to our expression even 
after wo have succeeded in banishing it from our thoughts us 
unworthy. It is possible that a shadow of the fashionable cynicism 
here and there flits across Mr. Steplien’s page, but if it be there at 
all, it is hut a passing shadow. lie does not habitually quiz the 
subject lie is expounding, or talk with condescending pity of Lord 
Bacon or Sir Isaac Newton. Jleis always serious, never enlisted as 
a partisan, though often refuting controversialists. He may not be 
earnestly zealous in behalf of truth, but ho is a watchful guardian 
of the rights of reason. Writing of the eighteenth century — ^tlie 
rationalist century — Mr. Stephen is eminently rational ; he applies tho 
standard of common sense to every opinion that offers. We have no 
d priori system thrust upon us at every turn, no doctrine preached at 
us, no political nostrum for the regeneration of society advertised 
under the guise of a history. In Mr. Leslie Stephen^s pages W'e 
seem to breathe tho free air of common reason uninfected by the 
sickly miasmata generated by local or temporar}^ pR^t3^ 

If to be in sympathy with the ago of which he treats is a prime 
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qualification for a liistoriiin, Mr. Leslie Stephen is specially qualified 
to be tho historian of the eighteenth century in being thus entirely 
rational. There arc other periods of history for which a speculative 
metaphysical mind, or a poetical imagination, or a sympathy with 
ascetic and contemplative spiritualism would be the qualities 
demanded. What the Auf klarung requires in its historian is 
primarily only an enlightened mind, free of social and religious 
shackles, submitting everything to the test of the common under- 
standing, as informed by the ready experience of the social man who 
lives and lets live. I once proposed the designation of seculum 
.lationalisticum ’’ for the eighteenth century, not knowing when 1 did 
so that some one else had so named it before me. It is still the 
best epithet I can think of. As fiir as a single word can do, the 
word rationalist points to the characteristic of the eighteen]^ 
century — ^the characteristic which must be to its historian the key 
to its ** thought.^’ 

It is in vain now to raise a protest against the use of the word 

Thought in tho sense in which Mr. lieslie Stephen has employed it 
in his title-page. A new conception has emerged in the historical 
sphere, and a now word was wanted for it. But new words arc not 
ea^ly got into our language on this side of the Atlantic. So when 
a new idea demands a name an old word has to misused, to the 
confusion of speaker and hearer alike. Our ancestors in the last 
century had thoughts, and in composition they “ glitth-ing thoughts 
struck out at every line ; ” or in the singular they could speak of 

some unmeaning thing they call’d a thought.” They even used 
the word in the abstract sense of intellectual operation, and os 
opposed to feeling : chaos of thought and reason, all confus’d I ” 
But wo now speak of modern thought, or Greek thought, or 
English thought of any given j^eriod, to denote a conccj)tioh of 
much greater complexity. 

What this new conception is, for which, it scorns, our language 
can only provide a name already in employment for other purposes, 
may, perhaps, best be explained by putting “ thought ” side by side 
with “ philosophy.” It is not possible to draw a clear line between the 
two regions, ono pf which is designated philosophy and tho other 
thought. Yet the province of a histor}’ of philosophy is very, 
different from the province of a history of thought. Tho latter 
province, that of thought, is m^re comprehensive than tho former. 
Philosophy is a special form of thinking, directed upon a very 
limited class of objects. It concerns itself with ideas <^Ied meta- 
physical, such as cause, law, nature, space and time, C^-od, and the 
ultimate ground of things. Only a very f^w persons in each gene- 
ration occupy themselves with philosophy. But all mankind have, 
thoughts of some kind or other, and every individual his own 
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thoughts. We express our thought in many moJos ; specially in 
act, in speaking, in writing, in poetry, in art, in. science, in philo- 
sophy. 

To investigate all these modes of expression, to elicit from each 
the thoughts which are sought to be expressed, and to reduce these 
thoughts to a few leading ideas — ^this is the task which a historian 
of “ English thought ” sets himself. It is an appalling task ! For 
it is nothing less than a history of statesmanship, of politics, of 
ethics and religion, of philosophy, literature, science, art, fine and 
industrial, education, economics — all in one. Even" should the his- 
torian of thought limit himself to a single century, it may well 
bo asked. Is one man’s life long enough to examine and catalogue all 
the materials which a century so prolific as the eighteenth has left 
behind it? Histories of each of these provinces — ^histories of 
religion, morals, politics, science, art, &c. — we have. But who will 
undertake a history of all those forms of thinking taken together, 
and at once ? 

The answer to this challenge — a challenge which seems to 
assume that the task is an impossible one, and therefore that the 
undertaking is presumptuous — ^^^dll easily present itself. The his- 
torian of thought docs not pretend to sot out at length the concrete 
facts in each of the departmejiis of thinking which I have specified. 
He is the historian not of phenomena, but of ideas. He inves- 
tigates the varied phenomena of expression in order to elicit from 
them the common thoughts which underlie all the phenomena. This 
residuum of regulative ideas — the ideas which any given age has 
busied itself in developing, the ideas of which nil its words and 
works have been but the efilux — will i)ack into very narrow com- 
pass. The business of the historian of thought is to find this 
central idea, to elicit it out of the tangled skein of politics, and the 
prolix effusions of the press, the platform, and the pulpit. If there 
be such governing ideas, and if they can be discovered, the pages 
which shall regi-ster them need not be many. The objection that 
the history of jjhought is too gigantic an undertaking for any 
one man may fairly bo retorted against the historian of facts. To 
speak only of the eighteenth century and of civilised Europe, the 
facts recounted for us about it are so numerous, and its literary 
remains so voluminous, that to retail them for our benefit may well 
seem a task too appalling for the longest life of the most laborious 
man. On the other band, to evaporate the facts until they leave 
behind only their metaphysical essence, to pass through the fleeting 
phenomena to their ideal causes, this process, though it may demand 
peculiar powers of philosophical analysis, does not seem one of 
impossible^ magnitude or overwhelming labour. 

A history of events, then, is impossible, for the world could Act 
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hold the hooks which should be written. A history of thought is 
not impossible in point of more bulk. But are there any such 
thoughts ? Can events, ways, words, and works of men be referred 
to their generative notions P Is there such a fountain fresh from 
which wells out all that “the sons of flesh shall gather in the 
cycling times ” ? 

A history of thought implies this theory : “ that all the branches 
of human activity are allied developments of some few governing 
thoughts.’^ If this theory is not tenable, a philosophy of liistory 
is not possible. 

Is history thus reducible to a few propositions which are its 
simplest expression ? Are all the varied doings and sayings of any 
generation an efflux of its leading ideas ? 

This is capable of being questioned, and has been denied. It 
has been argued that the w’orld is made up of societies, that 
societies are made up of individuals, and individuals again are a 
compound of restless appetites, tossing pas'«ions, fancies, and illu- 
sions; that whim and caprice account for nme-tenths of human 
action ; that history is a piteous imbroglio, a conimiiigling of Chaos 
and Erebus, where anything may happen, and where the most 
unlikely things are the most likely. History is the kingdom of 
Dinos ; Zeus has no place there. Historical phenomena are so essen- 
tially individual, that they arc incapable of being generalised ; so 
variable, that there is no instruction to be gathered from them. 
History never repeats itself, as itve never step twucc into tlie same 
river. To this theory, which, for the sake of a name, may be called 
Abderitism, stands opposed a theorj" equally extreme and exclusive 
on the other side. From Ilegcrs point of viewr the stream of events 
is nothing but the outer manifestation of a dialectic process, a 
rhythmic movement, an ebb and flow' of thought -from synthesis to 
diflerentiation, and back again to a higher synthesis. In the onw'ard 
stride of ks logically i:cccssitatod course, the idea tramples on 
men, their rights, and their feelings, without remorse. Justice if* 
eminently poetical, for it is not to be found Jii historj'. In 
Abderitism the idea has no existence ; the individual is the be-all 
and end-all. In Hegelianism men arc only evanescent and incon- 
siderable accidents ; the variety of event, the i)lay of human 
character, are divested of all interest and importance, being absorbed 
in the onward and fatal march of the one impersonal Idea. 

Thes0 two extreme systems of historical theory jirobably do not 
now, nor could they ever, attract much attention or gain many 
adherents. In spite of much that is plausible that may be urged in 
favour of Abderitism, it' is not possible to suppress the .suspicion that 
'some generalisations may be safely drawn from historical facts. 
Host thinking men have probably convinced themselves that thought 
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docs stand in some causative relation to event, however large may 
1)0 the chapter of accidents to be allowed for. On the other hand, 
the Ilcgelian fatalistic process has, prima facia^ a paradoxical look 
which keeps it from finding favour in a working world. The theory, 
indeed, is not really absurd — it is only an inverted way of looking 
at things — but it looks absurd to average intelligence, and men 
turn from it in soarcli of considerations which promise to be more 
fruit-bringing. 

These two systems of Abderitism and Hegelianism represent the 
extreme possibilities of thought, on the side of fortuitous concur- 
rence, or on the side of absolute law. It is in the middle region be- 
tween these two extremes that are found all those various views,of 
the course of liistory which arc, or have been at some time, popular. 
There is, indeed, no subject which has been more fertile in crude and 
easily formed generalisations than this of the course of history. 
There is scarcely any one of all these theories which has not some 
])lau.sibility, which docs not explain some facts, and which does not 
})lacc itself in the wrong by propounding itself as an explanation of 
all the facts. 

Of these partial theories which have claimed to bo philosophies of 
history two deserve especial notice. Each of them has figured as 
part of popular belief at one time, and both of them survive to the 
present clay. These two arc the theory of the progress of humanity, 
and the theory of national extinction. 

The old theory of the successive extiiietioii of empires was partly 
Greek and partly Christian. With the Greek philosophers this 
theory had arisen from a loose analogy which was held to exist be- 
tween the life of the individual and the life of the nation. As an 
individual life begins witli birth, advances through adolescence to 
the full strength of manhood, then sinks through the decay of age to 
death; so have states the same nocessar}" stages, of growth, decay, 
and destruction. Sonic states, like some men, arc more, long-lived 
than others, but in all cases a body politic was a body of death, 
>vhich carried within it the seeds of corruption. The philosophers^ 
Idato in the fourth century n.f., and Montesquieu in the eighteenth 
century a.d., occupied themselves in investigating the moral causes 
of this dissolution and corruption of the life of states. This historical 
philosophy, originated by the Greek political writers, received in the 
tiftli century a.d. a strong reinforcement from Christian doctrine 
and speculation. Tho theory of the life of societies coalesced with 
the theological doctrine of tho full of man. The instability of states 
was a consequence of the inherent corruption, a corruption not of the 
individual, but of tho species. In vain had Plato sought to eliminate 
evil by a State education; the City of God could not be realised out of 
tho existing materials; it was projected into an ideal future, into 
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tlie wiillAHTiiiiTn ^ wliicli was for iho saints alone. The theory of the 
decay of states was finally consolidated by the prophetic conception 
borrowed from the Jewish Scriptures of the succession of empires, 
and the narrow induction of Aristotle, circumscribed as it was both 
in space and time, was expanded into an induction which covered the 
whole of known history. 

This theory of the decay of nations as the inevitable law of 
history held its ground till long after the Renaissance. It was not 
till the seventeenth century that the antagonist theory of Progress 
began to dawn upon thought. The history of this notion, that of 
progressive civilisation, would form by itself a long, and not the least 
interesting, chapter in the history of the eighteenth century 
« thought.” Long before it was brought out in explicit terms by 
Lessing and popularised by Herder, the theory of progress had been 
in the air. The mere fact that, though the Roman empire had 
perished, new political organisms had emerged from the ruins, 
supplied the ready induction that though the law of history for single 
states was death, society lived on. Bodin had even anticipated 
Lessing, and the Baconian aphorism, “Antiquitas seculi juventus 
mundi,” is pregnant with the new doctrine. Notwithstanding these 
symptoms of a new philosophy of historj% it may still be said that 
the doctrine of the seventeenth century was, and remained, that the 
whole course of the race was a downward course of degradation. 
The superiority of classical civilisation over that of modem states was, 
on the whole, as much the faith of the statesmen and legists, as the 
superior purity of the Christianity of the apostolic age was the faith 
of the divines. The doctrine of ** the ascent of man ” was the anti- 
thesis of the doctrine of “the fall of man,^^ and could not, therefore, 
make itself heard till the hold of theology over the mind of the West 
was loosened. The doctrine of progress may bo i^und in books — in 
Bodin^s Republique, for example — buried in pages only consulted 
by a few learned readers. It did not emerge into society, or become 
part of the formative thought of civilised nations, until the way had 
been prepared by a concurrence of independent conditions. Long 
before it was put into words by Lessing, long before it was a con- 
scious thought, it 'Was in the will and temper of more than one genera- 
tion of men. The movement itself onward may be said to have been 
felt before it was named — ^progress. The theory came in as the 
crown and finish of the while tendency of thought and sentiment 
which had been forming itself during the first three-quarters of the 
eighteenth century. Before a faith in the perfectibility of human 
society could emerge in consciousness, it was necessary 'that the 
depressing doctrine of human corruption, the creed of the Adamic 
curse, which had dominated Christendom,^ Catholic and Protestant 
alike, ehould have given way. A general confidence in the human 
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mind and its powers liad been growing ever since tbe close of the 
Thirty Years' War. Faith in humanity gradually rose as faith in the 
ecclesiastical tradition declined. Of the misery and desolation which 
the religious wars had inflicted upon Europe, Ca^inistic pessimisni 
hod been the natural expression. Philosophical optimism was as 
naturally the expression of the desire to live and enjoy which gradu- 
ally diffused itself over the West, dating from 1648. The gospel of 
progress 8uj)planted the church doctrine of original sin. The new 
doctrine was promulgated by Herder and bj'’ Kant simultaneously ; 
popularised by Herder in the Idecu zur Philosophie der OeHchichtey 
1784 — 87, and more carefully elaborated in a scholastie dissertation 
by Kant, Idee zu einev allffemcincH Gv^chiehUy 1784. Before either 
of these books was wi*itten, the notion had already become a 
part ' of that circuLiUng medium of unconscious idea which the 
historian of thought has to exhibit. The difierent treatment which 
the same idea met with in the three western nations is highly 
characteristic of each. In Germany the theory was sublimated into 
an obscure metaphysic, useless but harmless. In France the same 
theory attempted to be imposed on facts became — the Revolution. 
The Englishman, when at last ho apprehended an idea so abstract as 
progress, set about laboriously proving it by collecting facts, and 
it became — Darwinism. 

To draw out the historj’' of this theory of progress from its first 
germ to its final expansion into the all-embracing doctrine of evolu- 
tion is one of the tasks incumbent on the historian of eighteenth- 
century thought. For both in the region of speculation and in that 
of events the theory played a conspicuous part in the last century, 
though it is in the present that it has raised itself from a 
theory of society to be the form of thought dominating our whole 
conception of the, universe^. JVlr, Leslie ’ Stephen says, " It would 
not be extravagant to say Mr. Darwin’s observations upon the 
breeds of pigeons have had a reaction upon the structure of European 
society." I would not wish to seem to cavil at an epigram. But the 
experiment on the breeds of pigeons was only the English reception 
given to on idea long before launched from Konigsberg, and in its 
passage to our shores exploding the monarchy in France. 

The nineteenth century entered into possession like an old Roman 
emperor, by outraging the memory of its predecessor. The nine- 
teenth century," says Strauss, ^‘came into a rich heritage, but 
never was heir more ungrateful to the donor of the bequest." For 
the first fifty years of our century every one who pretended to think 
or to talk had to profess an unmeasured contempt for the eighteenth 
century. In order to get a hearing when you mounted the platform 
you must spit in the face of ^Hhe bankrupt century which ended 
by Committing suicide." Its favourite terms became a byword; 
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* ‘ exUiglitcned ” was an epithet of reproach. It had substituted 
the guess-work of general consequences for moral principle, the 
expedient for the right. The flat and prosaic rationalism of the 
Aufkliirung was the butt of all the young philosophy of the 
day. Nor was it only the young philosophy which repudiated 
Voltairianism; the greatest teachers of the age were equally 
emphatic in bidding us pass over that page of our history as 
one from which we had nothing to learn. Coleridge and Carlyle 
agreed in looping over the Georgian era as a desert in which were 
no wells of “thought.” Coleridge found wisdom in Jeremy Taylor 
or Leighton, and hold up Palcy to scorn. Even Carlylo spoke 
of the philosophe-ccntury ” as the end ; the end of “ a social 
system fallen into rottenness, ruin- holes, and decay.” The reaction 
.‘It lifst seemed content to liiilt at the reign of J^lizabcth, as the only 
historical ancestry it would claim. It repudiated Milton, but 
accepted for a time Spenser and Shakspeare. But it was only for 
:i time. The Elizahcthaii age was at most lukewarm. The hated 
light had begun to dawo, and it could not be concealed that the 
germs of rationalism were to be found in Hooker. In its search of 
warmth without light, the reaction, passing with averted face the 
iteformatiou and the lionaissance, threw itself into the arras of the 
Middle Ages — the ages of faith. The poetical mysticism of 
patristic exegesis supplanted the literal and unedifying criticism of 
the rationalist school. Indeed, of the literature of tlie ^Middle Ages, 
ii\ca when the fathers w'cre taken in, mucli could not be made. 
The great name of Thomas -Aquimis brandished before the oyo.s 
might dazzle for a passing efibet, but his pages were not reproducible*. 
To be under.stood, Aquinas required an acquaintance with Aristotle 
which the reaction did not possess, and could not acquire, for 
Aristotle is the incarnate lieuson. If, liowcvcr, the reaction found 
in the Middle Ages but a scanty supply of literature, this was more 
Jhan made up for in the domain of art. The furore of mcdiacValism 
broke out in the painter’s studio as pre-Baphaelitism ; as architecture 
it covered the count ry with Gothic villas and “restored” Gothic 
churches. The architecture of an age is the most complete index of 
the mind of the age. In the arcliitocture of tlie Gotliic revival w'C 
read the decay and cnfeeblemcnt of reason. Rhythm, harmony, 
proportion, unity of design, correspondence of parts, arc- no longer 
demanded. Law and parpo|c have been replaced by caprice and 
imitation. It was not the religious reaction only that tried 
to remove itself from all <;omplicity with the despised century ; 
^artists and philosophers, poets and upholsterers, all strove to think 
and to make, as unlike their grandfathers as it was possible. 

It is, perhaps, premature even in 1877 to speak of the epoch of the 
romantic and catholic reaction as over. It is not ended ; it is in many 
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departments of lift in full career ; but it is doomed. It was a reaction^ 
Qnd nothing more. It was the just and necossaiy penalty which the 
human mind had to pay for the excesses and exaggeration of the 
eighteenth century. It was not only in the domain of fact, in the 
streets of Paris, and the excesses of Ae Terror that this exaggeration 
took place ; the polite age ” egregiously over-estimated its own 
worth and caricatured its own principles. Not content with know- 
ing itself to be in advance of the past, it pronounced the whole past 
worthless, rotten, fit only to bo swept away. It had invented the 
new faith — faith in progress — and this faith rapidly developed intoii< 
blind fanaticism of intolerance, nationalism, in its passionate self- 
assertion, ceased to bo reasonable, and became an imperious and 
arrogant despot. The revolt against this arrogant self-satisf^tion 
with its own perfections was inevitable, and the romantic reaction 
repaid with scorn and contumely the sclf-complacency of the Age of 
Iteason. The generation which is now passing to the grave has lived 
through this period of revolt. In many departments of mind, in the 
discipline of character, in the loftiest manifestations of feeling, such 
os religion, philosophy, art, architecture, it has been fifty years lost. 
But the rights of the legitimate monarch — ^the sovereign reason — 
have only been in abeyance the while ; they are inalienable. The 
vices of the eighteenth century were indeed many, but it was 
withal on the true line of human progress. It had the excess of its 
own qualities. 'Wo arc suffering for its over-confidence in our 
present mood of depression and despondency. IIow mournfully 
docs our cynical indifference, which yawns over its own utterances, 
contrast with the sure and steadfast gaze with which Kant, r.^r., 
looks forward towards an unknown future of unlimited conquest ! 

I have named Kant as a representative of this consciousness of 
progress. For the truth is that this yedrniiig of the spirit for the 
years to come, this sense of waking at the dawn of day, when the 
night is past, was less perceptible in the English eighteenth century 
than in the French and German eighteenth century. And herC it 
may not be out of place to make the observation, that it is not 
possible to place the history of English thought in a clear light 
without putting forward its relation to the contemporary thought of 
the progressive nations. Mr. Stephen has not attempted this. He 
can allege that one book cannot contain everything, nor one man 
write everything ; and that to have tried to ^be all-comprehensive 
would have sacrificed the compactness and unity of his scheme. To 
this it would be replied, that English thought is not a whole 
nmnber, but a fraction ; that progress is one, and that the interest 
of its story lies in exhibiting this unity underneath the different 
aspects it presents in different countries. 

Not is this merely a question of literary method and completeness* 
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<moe we propose to ourselves to write the history of thought, 
we are compelled to make some selection among, the multitude of 
notions current at any given time. The historian of thought does 
:.pet siioply accumulate and reproduce all the thoughts he meets 
- with in the books of the periods Mr. LeslielStephen has not done 
' thin* drifted into that laziest of all forms of book- 

mal^g, that of filling pages with abstracts of books read. Such 
aljistracts a college student may properly n^o for his own use, but 
they do not form a “ history.’’ The historian of thought endeavours, 
as I said before, to arrive at the few governing thoughts, those 
which controlled and regulated society. Pursuing his search after 
such regulative ideas, ho will ine\itably be led on to try to find the 
one supreme law which underlies again these ideas. For public 
opinion, proverbially shifting like the wind — the populam aura — 
consists of many apparently independent cyclones, or centres of 
circular motion, which are yet obeying one common impulse and 
tending in ono direction. This common factor of opinion, this 
supreme law, is not discernible, is apparently not operative, at all 
times and in all places. I have ventured to select the domination 
of reason, and faith in this supremacy, as the characteristic of the 
eighteenth century. Now this subnussion by common consent to the 
arbitration of reason is marked enough in English thought from 
1688 to 1760, from Locke to Hume. It is the obvious characteristic 
of the whole deistical period. Both the deists and the Christian 
apologists agree that all that is said must stand or fall by the test of 
reason, ** which is the only faculty we have to judge concerning any- 
thing, even revelation itself.” In the latter half of the century, 
however, this supremacy of reason is obscured in England. Tradition 
seems to reassert its pre-eminence, we have appeals to the British 
constitution, history begins to preponderate over speculation, and 
unreasoning prejudice commands resp^t, where a Dr. Johgson is the 
arbiter of taste and letters. Just at the very epoch when reason is 
thus suffering .eclipse in England, it emerges in France from under 
the cloud which had long veiled it. From 1660 to 1760, in Franne^ 
power concentrated in the hands of the monarch, and fashion 
gathered about his court, had dried up all the sources of political 
and social interests throughout the country. Theological dispute 
was the only interest which had ' attraction for French intellect and 
force to stir public feeling.^ > The literature of the grand siecle,” 
all the finish and perfection of its form, is barren of ideas. The 
seed of rationalism had, indeed, been sown by Descartes, but it lay 
dormant in French soil for a himdred years. The Dhemrs de la 
Mithade was pubKshed in 1637, and Voltaire’s LettrcB Philoso- 
phiques^ in 1783.^ The suppression by force of Protestantism and 
Jansenism crushed reason in its theological forms* It was precisely 
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during this period tliat reason was most vigorous in England. When 
after its secular slumber in France reason began to stir in Voltaire’s 
Lettres stir les Anglais, and produced the great fermentation in 
French thought which is marked by the names of Montesquieu, the 
Encyclopedists, and Bousseau, it waA fast falling into disreputei and im- 
potence in England. When, again, it had destroyed itself in France 
its own excesses, it reappear^ on German soil, not only in the 
i^lendid period of German literature and speculation, but as entirely 
transforming and remolding the political condition of that country. 

Thus England, France, Germany,*appear merely as names of so 
many local theatres on which reason has successively appeared, 
claiming to be supreme and only arbiter of all controversies of specu- 
lation, of all the social relations of persons or classes. This epneep- 
tion, carried through the history of modem thought, would have 
given to Mr. Stephen’s volumes that unity the want of which has 
been regretted by some of his critics. This disconnection may be 
partly due to the fact that some of the sections of his work were 
written as occasional papers, and have since been incorporated^ in 
this survey. The attempt to build in fragments of existing struc- 
tures into a larger whole always gives rise to some inequality in the 
architectural design. If this want of unity be alleged as a blemish, 
the author is entitled to set off as a merit that his scries of studies 
is thus free from the shackles of any d priori conception. He may 
plead the danger to which a theory of history exposes the historian — 
the danger, namely, of pressing the facts into his service instead of 
exhibiting them as they arc. 

It is not, however, merely wdth the object of giving some> consist- 
ence or cohesion to the facts that a theory of historical progress is 
assumed. The philosophy of history, little as it may be entitled to 
the appellation of a philosophy, is yet something more than a mere 
colligation of facts. There ris not one of the current schemes of 
progress which does not pretend to be more than a hypothesis 
'which does not offer itself as an explanation. To take a familiar 
example. T^o form of prescsiting modern history is more popular 
than that which makes of it a drama, having for its plot the emai|ci- 
pation of the human mind from the dominion of the priesthood. 
According to this favourite conception, the course of thought is 
described as the conflict of science and religion, or the warfare of 
science. Our positive knowledge is stated to be constantly accumu- 
lating in quantity and in evidence, and encroaching upon the 
catholic tradition, the limits of which grow narrower and its force 
less with each successive generation. The struggle began at the 
Reformation, or in the previous century, but first emerged into con- 
sciousness in the eighteenth century. The Yoltajfian era, 'with its 
motto, il^crasez .rinf&me,” first formulated the antagonism of Phi- 
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losopliy and Catholicism^ which had been blindly working all along 
in the later Middle Age, the Renaissance, and the Reformation. This 
system is so well known as to need no further description. If proof 
of its prevalence were required, it might be given in the circum- 
stance that Comte adopted its contradictory. A favourite method of 
philosophising with Auguste Comte was to take a current maxim of 
received philosophy, to assert its contradictory, and then to proclaim 
that he had established a law.” The Voltoirian or anarchical” 
philosophy of the age had held that science was growing more and 
more, and superstition diminishing. Hereupon Comte established, 
as the one law of the development of hum^anity, *‘Man is ever 
becoming more religious.” Though Positivism represents the pre- 
sent stage of human historj- as a transition period, or anarchy, 
the popular creed is that it is only one stage in the onward march, 
never interrupted, and that this Progress is represented by the 
perennial cause. Science r. Theologj% in the pleading of which, point 
after point is contested by the defendant, and invariably adjudged in 
favour of the plaintiff. Our history is presented to us in this 

cadre” in special books, such as Draper’s Conflict of Science 
and Religion, or White’s Warfare of Science. Even our general 
histories fall into the same lines, and we may, perhaps, say that this 
conception is the habitual attitude of the mind of all educated men 
in our day. 

* This representation of Progress as the gradual wearing away of 
the rock of the Church by the ocean of Science is something more 
than a hypothesis ; it cannot be denied that it ajiproximately repre- 
sents thte facts. As such a conditional representation it may be 
allowably employed as the framework of modern history. Especially 
does it seem to fit the eighteenth century like a glove. At least of 
literature and polite society in France and England this sentiment 
seems to be the one characteristic. W# may even seem to ourselves 
to be able to apportion different shades of the sentiment to the two 
countries. In England the attack was on the Christian religion ; in 
France^it was the priest who was th6 object of detestation. Our 
Bishop Butler’s complaint is that it is taken for granted that reli- 
gion is untrue ; that men ridicule and vilify Christianity, and take 
all occasions to manifest a scorn and contempt of revelation” (1736). 
The form of ^the same sentiment which calls forth the plaudits of a 
French theatre is the well-known couplet in Mahomet (1742) — 

“ Nos pr^tres no sont pas co qu’un vain peuplo pense, 

Notre credulitti fait toute lour scionce.*’ 

It is true that complaints abound in English books of an earlier 
date thim the Jikalogy of the contempt into which the clergy had 
Fallen before the end of the seventeenth century. Notwithstand- 
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ing Mr. Babington’s well-meant attempt to dfsproye Macaulay’s 
statement, the picture drawn in the Sistory of England is, I 
believe, little, if at all, exaggerated. Indeed, it will be difficult to 
select even from the language of Macaulay, always a little heated, 
stronger terms than are used by South (1698) : — 

** If wo consider the treatment of iho clergy in these nations since Popery was 
driven out, both as to the language and usage which they find from most about 
them, 1 do, from all that 1 have read, hoard, or seen, confidently ayor that 
there is no nation or people under heaven, Christian or not Christian, which 
despise, hate, and trample upon their clergy comparably to the English. Sp 
that as matters have been carried, it is really no small argument of the pre- 
dominance of conscience over interest, that there are yet parents who can be 
willing to breed up any of their sons, if hopefully endowed, to so discouraged 
and discouraging a profession.” — Sermons ^ vol. v. 

But it will be observed that the contempt of the clergy, whicli is 
the burden of so many a clerical pamphlet in the England of the 
end of the seventeenth conturj% is a very different sentiment from 
the ecrascz I’infame ” of the encyclopedists in the France of the 
.eighteenth century. The degradation of the Protestant parson in 
England was social and political. The ministry was not a profession 
for a gentleman. In France the Church was largely recruited 
from the noblesse, and the best abbeys and bishoprics were the 
regular jjrovision for the younger sons of great houses. The clergy 
were not despised, but hated and feared as a priesthood. It was the 
power and pretensions of a caste dangerous to society which edged 
against them the weapons of the press which they strove to silence. 

It is not necessary to follow this sentiment across the Rhine, and 
to see it reproduced, under the forms of philosophy and learning, in 
Reimarus or Lessing. There can be no doubt that, if we confine our 
view* to the eighteenth century, we may describe the period with 
entire ^propriety as the consummation of the I'evolt of the intellect 
against the Church, which was begun in Protestantism, or rather in 
'VVycliffism. 

But notwithstanding the ease and completeness with which the 
history of thought in the ci|^teenth century can be brougltt within 
the framework of this conception, it will be found on closer study 
of the time to be, after all, only a superficial phenomenon itself 
requiring explanation. Both terms of the expression Science r. 
Religion require enlargement or call for analysis. It is soon seen 
that Catholicism was only one of many resisting forces. In 1778 
Voltaire wrote, “ L’arret que le parlement de Paris a rendu en 1764, 
I’edit du roi en 1775 centre ces abus” (burial in cities) ^^aussi 
dangereux qu’infames, n’ont pu Stre ex^cut^es, tant Thabitude et 
la sottise ont de force contre la raison, et centre les lois ! ” Reason 
was far from triumphant in the France of 1778 it had to yield to 
rhabitude et la sottise,” as well as to the dergy. The resisting 
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force was a fiocial 'power of wliich the Church was only the most 
prominent figure. It owed this prominence not by any means* to its 
greater unreason, hut to a combination of causes. Among the cir« 
oumstanoes which designated the Church for the point of attack by 
the philosophers, was that political abuses were only assailable under 
that disguise. The government and the parliament of Paris were 
each excessively jealous of their own power, and would not allow it 
to be questioned even in a whisper. But the government only cared 
for the Church so far as it was a bulwark of its own position. And 
fhe wealth of the Church and its immunity from taxation consti- 
tuted a permanent temptation to the civil power. Afraid to enact 
the part of Henry VIII., the government of France was not wholly 
unwilling to see the Church brought within the net of the spoiler by 
the literary assault. The criminal jurisprudence of France was 
almost identical with that of the inquisition (Morley, Voltaire^ 
p. 216). But it was impossible to hint a fault in the criminal juris- 
prudence, so the philosophers contented themselves with exposing 
the cruelty and wickedness of the inquisitorial procedure. If. 
Morellet had two months’ Bastile in connection with this affair, it 
was not for the direct attack on the Inquisition, but for a reflection 
upon a noble dame let fall en pm%ani. 

The reaction against the eighteenth century is not over, but the 
time has come when it is possible to do historical justice to its 
memory. And it is not too much to say that no century of the 
modem world has done more for humanity than the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There is no doubt that our century, the nineteenth, has made 
a vast stride in the direction which the theory of Progress requires. 
It has done so in great measure because it had the eighteenth cen- 
tury as its starting point, inherited its ideas, absorbed its thought, 
and has its experience stored for its own use. Looking at the ‘three- 
fourths of its existence which alreadv lie before us, I think we must 
say that the development of the nineteenth century has been very 
unequal. In some d^artn^ents our &ge has made more progress 
than any iqge whose records are preser^d. In abstract science, not 
only has every science been carried to a poin^ far beyond what had 
been hitherto attained, but new sciences of wide scope and profound 
tignificance— chemistry, biology, electricity, geology — ^have form^ 
in consciousneBB. In the application of science to the arts, in indus- 
trial activity, commercial enterprise, organisation of credit, geogra- 
phical discovery, and coiAcquent colonisation, the achievements of 
no age can for a moment compa|e with those of our own. Material 
conquest of tiie earth’s surface and products is the just boast of the 
nineteenth century. Pursuing the same fancy of nomenclature which 
named the eighteenth century ** seculum rationalistioum,’’ we might 
’Propose the e^ihet ^^reidistioum” for the nineteenth. 
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Wlien, however, we tom freon these material triad^s of intel- 
lect to examine humanity as sodallj embodied, the evidence of 
progress becomes much less dutinoi The mere increase of peqnda- 
tion is found to bring with it evils undreamt of beCoM— eeiioaa 
in the present, but with an outilook for the future whidi aeeuH 
to disconcert all the cidculationB of the ProgzessiBt. Ihe auuduneiy 
of comfort at our command is greatly improved. in pro* 

portion as it has improved, it has grown mor^ complex. And 
greater complexity is greater costliness, and greater liability to 
derangement. To live atnll is a struggle ; to keqi within reach cS 
the material advantages which it is the boast of our century to havp 
provided is a competition in which only the strong can succeed— 
the many fail. Befinement in the individual inteasifies the pains 
of life, and refinement in society multiplies the things which it is 
necessary to sweq> out of sight. Prosperity means the rapid growth 
of population ; and numbers mean an internecine fight for a share 
in the earth’s produce. Thus a prolonged prosperity is .necessarily 
suicidal, and progress inevitably destroys itself by mereiprogresmon. 

In point of sodal comfort and enjoyment, the diffusioB of wealth 
is of more importance than its accumulation ; the possession of a 
share in so much of it as is going, is more than that tiiere should be 
a better sort of it obtaiiwble by the few. From this point of view 
the reign of George II. is, perhaps, the most prosperous season that 
England ever experienced. The uniformly ‘diffused well-being of 
the community in the first half of the eighteenth century contyares 
advantageously with the contrasts of overgrown riches and degraded 
pauperism which constitute our society. The nineteenth centuty 
has made enormous progress, granted. But the progress has been 
attended with a diminution jn the dividend of social hajqnness 
receivable by each shareholder, although the gross amount avaflaUe 
for distribution has been larger. This has been the fiict ; and theory 
shows that the fact was to have been anticipated as- the natural 
consequence of progress. 

But the economic tests ofathriving population are not ^ only testa 
of social welfue. Wealth and comfort, were they equably are 

only the material conditions which support civilisatinm. - On paper, 
and in the positive scheme, the sciences and the arts develop first, 
and found sociology and morals. They should do so ; but in the 
history of Europe we cannot trace this law of devel^nent. The 
problem of balancing the social good and social evil of one genera- 
tion against those of another is a dj^oult, if not impossible cme. I am 
not going to attempt to measure the degree of moral jurogress whioik 
our ^glish society has made in the last hundred years. Oar . own 
evils ore known to us, and under the load of themr against whieh-vra 
struggle in vain, we are likdy to think that evit-i^asrtMsahtwiB, 
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and, that fonner ages were more yirtuons than we are. While 
statistics of material progress are indisputable, statistics of crime 
are, I will not say &llacious, but in need of so much interpretation 
as to throw great uncertainty on their verdict. It is sufficient for 
the present argument that, while the advances made by objective 
science and its industrial applications are palpable and undeniable 
everywhere around us, it is matter of doubt and dilute if our social 
and moral advance towards happiness and virtue has been great or any. 

If the tests of social progress within a single people arc obscure, 
perhaps we may find some more decisive c;riterion by extending our 
horizon to the international relations of the Western peoples. There 
is no more direct measure of civilisation than the degree in which 
the law of nations— naturalc — ^has superseded force as a method 
of settling all differences. There were unjust wars in the eighteentl^ 
century. The theory of the contemporary philosophy was that 
war Ws the pastime of kings. ''The prince,^’ says Voltaire’s 
Philosophical Dictionary, " gets together a number of fellows who 
have nothing to lose, dresses them up in blue cloth at five shillings a 
yard, and marches them out to glory.” War was a game played 
to gratify the ambition of kings, and would be put an end to if 
peoples only governed themselves. Kings cannot in the nineteenth 
century do what they like. The Western nations do govern them- 
selves. What is the result ? The century is not over ; yet already 
the carnage of the eighteenth century has been far exceeded on the 
battle-fields of the nineteenth. And, in point of justice, has the 
eighteenth century in its catalogue of unjust wars any war to show 
so wicked as the opium war ? At this moment, the amount of armed 
menace which the civilised nations of the West, who govern them- 
selves, keep up to intimidate each other, exceeds anything which 
has been known at any previous period of history. Beason and 
justice have acquired so little sway over the conduct of nations, that 
we must rather conclude from their attitude that universal brigandage 
is the final outcome of "progress.” Each seems watching the other 
for the favourable moment. Bepublicah France nourishes an army 
of some six hundred thousand; free Germany replies by keep- 
ing up on effective of some eight hundred thousand; and peace- 
loving England spends twenty-seven millions per annum on a 
defensive force, naval and military, without which her neighbours 
would immediately pounce i|pon and plunder her, and the scenes of 
the Saxon or the Kerman Amquest would be renewed. 

Spoliation, and the appropriatjpn of the territory of the weak by 
the strong, were familiar incidents of the Age of Beason. The 
a nnex a ti on of Silesia, the partition of Poland, couht among the 
crimes of history, and throw into the shade such petty larceny as 
Ae seizure of jGKbraltar by the English, or Oorsica by the French* 
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We are a hundred years from the partition of Poland, and yet 
Progress has not made it impossible for nations to sever, to seize, 
and to annex. If it could be plausibly alleged that in taking 
Alsace the German empire was only retaking its own, the same plea 
cannot be extended to the case of Lorraine, or to that of Holstein. 

But the mere transference of a territory from one allegiance to 
another is not fact which counts for anything in the annals of 
civilisation. Such a transfer of dominion is jealously watched by 
the practical statesman, because it may interfere with the balance of 
power. In the domain of social science wo do not ask who governs 
a district, but how it is governed. France has in the nineteenth 
century annexed a large tract in North Africa. This was a war of 
aggression and conquest, and so far worse than the annexation of 
Lorraine in that it was unprovoked. This is the view of the 
conquest of Algeria from the side of international rights. But 
civilisation is u gainer by this aggression. The government of the 
Arab tribes by the French, far from perfect as it may be, is legal,' 
just, and humane b}»' comparison of government by native chiefs. 
It is on this ground that the comparison of the eighteenth with the 
nineteenth century becomes most testing. How far is social order 
tending to bo regulated by moral sentiment, by humanity and 
charity, by mutual sympathy and affection P I think it is undeniable 
that progress has been made. Some great and palpable facts can 
be cited in evidence df the progress of humanity in the last hundred 
years, such as the abolition of the oceanic slave trade, of slavery as 
an institution in the Southern States, of serfdom in Bussia. More 
than any single or local instance of humanised legislation is the 
extension over the whole surface of the globe of solidarity throughout 
mankind, which more than anything else favours the tendency of the 
benevolent feelings to assert their predominance. Yet even from 
this point of view large masses of fact offer themselves, which seem 
to exhibit the selfishness of mankind as a constant quantity, neither 
much abated nor much increased since history began. A bond of 
mutual civility seems to be spreading over the whole surface of the 
globe, binding peoples together under a generally recognised law of 
the just and the merciful. Italy and France are in most material 
points not more civilised than they were in the second century a.i>. 
But then civilisation has spread over the German forests, and the reign 
of law and justice extended into the region of hyperborean ice and 
over Sarmatian plains. On the other hand, Spain has not on]jy not 
shared in this progress, but has relapsed into a double barbarism, 
and engrafted catholic superstition upon Iberian ferocity. Looking 
eastward again, in the direction in which our gaze has been keenly 
fixed by recent events, we see a spectacle still more melancholy than; 
even that of Spain. Under the Boman empire — say t]jie reign of 
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finest portion of tho Old Woxld li^ around the eastern 
dunes of the Mediterranean. From the Save to the Tigris, from Costa* 
nitza to Bagdad, stretching over some thirty degrees of longitude, lies 
a aoneof territory which in natural advantages is still probably unsur- 
passed by any other of equal area. Eighteen hundred years ago- this 
area was covered with flourishing cities, thriving villages, and a teem- 
ing population. Hoads and harbours were carefully maintoinGd, and 
wealth, encouraged by security and legal order, displayed itself in 
magnificent buildings, public and private. The shores of the ^Egean 
^ were literally covered with works of art in marble or bronze. What 
is the aspect of this favoured region now ? The whole of this wealth 
has been destroyed, and the industry whieh created it extinguished. 
Everj^ trace of civilisation is swept away, the population all but 
extirpated, and still dwindling. A horde of barbarians have occu- 
pied this garden of the Old World, not as settlers, but os destroyers. 
Misery, and the vices which grow out of ages of oppression and 
extortion, are the only social traits which meet the traveller’s eye. 
Even nature itself seems to go backward. The destruction of irri- 
gation canals, and of forests, is favouring the encroachment of the 
aand of the desert, and the rivers are left to their gradual work of 
desolation. 

But then this sad scene of human sufFering excites the sympathy 
and commiseration of the Western nations, who are enjoying the 
blessings of law, liberty, and security. These civilised people are 
longing ardently for the opportunity of delivering the victims of 
this tyranny, of bringing them >vithin the comity of nations, within 
the conditions in which they might lay the foundations of their own 
prosperity. They are watching their opportunity, hoping for some 
Hercules to strangle the Cacus whose pestilential breath is as a 
blight over these fair regions. But it is not so ! The civilised an(^ 
powerful nations of the West look on this scene of misery and devas- 
tation with indifierence. They are content to have it so. They are 
more than content. It is they who maintain Cacus against the shep- 
herds. The power of the tyrant is sinking beneath the weight of 
his own vices, though his cruelty and rapacity are not abated. 
Does danger threaten his crumbling empire from any quarter, the 
two nations who are consider^ to be in the forefront of human pro- 
gress organise a cru^e, not now for the deliverance of the Christian 
population, but to pttpetuate their slavery. When Crete might 
haved)een freed by a w'ord from England, England refused to speak 
that word. We are very solicitous about communicating to these 
countries the blessings of Christianity,^’ and entertain missionaries 
in the hopes of converting the Jew and the Turk. But we send out 
not missionaries, but fleets and armies, to secure that the blessings 
of civilisation shall not reach those un^ppy shores. Like the priest 
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in the old Spanisli apologue, wo are ready with our blessing, but 
withhold qnr reals. 

. Can we, in the face of a fact such as this, maintain that humanity 
is making progress? Whatever else civilisation may contain, it 
implies that the sympathetic and affective nature is gaining ground 
in controlling tho public conduct of nations and men, at the eiq>en8e 
of the egotistic and selfish propensities. The solidarity of all the 
nations of the world can only be founded on benevolence ; interest is 
ever a dissociating and disorganising force. The Eastern question, 
the political question of the moment, thus furnishes a touchstone of 
Progress, lliere is no reason for thinking that the Stafford House 
purveyors of blood and bestiality are individually less humane than 
other Englishmen. But a conception of interest is here in oonfiict 
with tho sentiment of benevolence, and overrides it. So far as this 
is a testing instance, the Age of Beason does not compare disadvan* 
tageously with its successor. 

Mauk PAinsoif. 
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money sued for as a debt either by the person injnredi or in some 
, instances by a common informer. To take one illustration amongst 
ten thousand: if a person commits literary or artistio piracy he is liable 
to be sued for certain sums of money; in some cases by the author, 
in others by any person who chooses to sue him. We do not, how- 
eyer, regard the law of copyright as part of the oriminal law. Setting 
aside, on the one hand, mere sanctioning enactments, and penalties 
on the other, we come to what forms the bulk of the crimbaal law, 
that is Jo say, acts which it is thought necessary to prevent, as far as 
possible, by the threat of legal punishment, because they are regarded 
on some ground or other as dangerous or injurious to the pubUc, or 
to individuals. A Penal Code ought to consist of a collection of 
definitions of these acts carefully classified according to their imture* 
and specifying the punishments to be incurred by those who commit 
them. 

Almost everyact highly injurious to the public at large, or to the 
public peace, or to the public morals, and also every act by which 
the body, or the reputation, or the parental or conjugal rights, or any 
proprietary right of any person is seriously infringed, is a crime, and 
will continue to be so, however the law is arranged or expressed; 
and whether it is codified or not. It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that the codification of the law would involve radical 
changes in it. A person wishing to codify the law would propose 
to take it as it is, to throw it into as clear and rational a form 
as possible, and having done so, to ascertain both its merits and 
defects, to affirm the one and to remove the other. No one who 
understands anything about such matters would propose to sit 
down and write a code of laws which the public at large could be 
expected to obey, out of his own head, and without reference to 
the existing institutions of the country. We must start from what 
we have got ; we must begin by rearrangement, by improving forms 
of expression, by ascertaining what is objectionable, what is technical^ 
what belongs to a past age and generation ; and, finally, we must 
adapt the^esult bit by bit to the present state of knowledge and 
feeling. That is the object 'which those who 'wish to codify the 
law propose to themselves, and I think I may say that it is one 
which ought to appeal to men of all political opinions. It must 
appeal to Conservatives, because nothing can more strengthen what 
is good in the law than putting it before the public in a plain 
and intelligible form. It must appeal to Liberals, because nothing 
can tend more stronil^ly to the reformation of abuses than setting 
those abuses in the clearest possible light. Therefore, in order 
to construct such a penal code as would reflect the good sense 
aiid orderly temper of the present day in a fitting manner, it is 
necessary first to ascertain clearly whift the law of the land is ; then 
to (xmsidCT irhat it ought to be ; and lastly, to ascertain how to take 
' l^e etep from that which is to tiiat which ought to be. 
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The first .point then* to be considered' is what the law is. Li 
reference to this I may say a word both as to its substance, and as to 
its foTVL As to its substance, I feel no hesitation in saying that 
at the present day the greater part of it — ^the part which comes 
commonly into use in the ordinary criminal courts — ^is eminently 
rational^ humane, and complete ; and the more it is studied, the more 
the true nature of its principles and procedure is understood, the 
more will it be seen to be upon the whole a system to be proud of. 

I. am bound to confess, however, that^tBe character which I venture 
to claim for it is not of old date. Within living memory it was 
disgraced by great cruelty, and also by strange technicalities, by 
which, in some instances, that cruelty was evaded and neutralised, 
its present condition is one of the results of the great efforts to 
improve our institutions, which have been made in the course of 
the last half-century. The subject is obscure and technical, and 
J do not wish to dwell upon it, but if the criminal law of Eng- 
land, as it was even fifty years ago, is contrasted T^ith the law as 
it is now, the difference would be seen to be at least as striking as 
the difference between the Parliament of England fifty years ago, 
and the Parliament of England as it is now. 

So much for its substance. 

As to its form, though I do not wish to speak disrespectfully 
of a system with which I have had so much to do, I think 
that the form of the English criminal law is as confused, intri- 
cate, and objectionable in every possible way, as it could well be 
made. If the object had been to conceal its substantial merits 
and to make it thoroughly unpopular upon good grounds, I should 
say that excellent means had been taken for that purpose. This, 
however, is a mere generality. I will come closer to the subject, 
and explain more in detail the nature of this great intricacy and 
confusion. 

The law is composed of three distinct elements. 

1. A large proportion of it exists in the form of unwritten rules 
and principles, which are, it is commonly said, handedPdown by 
tradition from one generation of lawyers and judges to another. 
The meaning is, that the books in which these principles are written 
down are not in themselves authoritative; they are merely an 
avowedly incomplete record of the opinions of the writers as to the 
law as they knew and understood it. The principles and rules 
contained in them are, in short, nowhere authoritatively or com- 
pletely stated. 

2. The second element consists of Acts of Parliament, of which I 
will say more hereafter. 

3. The third element consists of reports of coses decided, in some 
instances on unwritten principles, and in others upon the meaning 
of Acts of Parliament. The result of the whole is, Ihat the la?|r 
forms on enormous mass of Acts of Parliament, text booki^ and 
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reports of decided cases. 'When a man studies them as I have done 
for mshy years (a thing which is not given to every one to do), ho 
will perceive at last that the total mass put together represents an 
.extraordinary amount of experience, solid good sense, great shrewd- ^ 
lites, and a desire upon the part of judges for some hundreds of years 
to adapt the unwritten law to the wants of successive generations. 
On the other hand, this valuable matter is contained in a shape 
which is almost enough to drive the most patient student to dis- 
traction. « 

A Work has lately been republished which I suppose may bo 
regarded as the great authority upon all questions of criminal law, 
and as the reservoir from which all judges and all barristers are 
apt to draw their learning. It is called Bussell on Crimes.’* It 
has been edited by various very learned persons; Sir William 
Bussell, the original author of it, published his book more than fifty 
years ago. Subsequent editions have been brought out by Mr. 
Greaves and Mr. Frentice, the latest of which has appeared within 
the last few weeks. It may be regarded as a collection of all the 
authorities which I have been referring to. It contains altogether 
2,886 very large octavo pages : it fills three enormous volumes, and 
itoosts five guineas and a half. If I w^ere to describe the way 
in which the matter is arranged, I could easily show that the mere 
dimensions of the book give an inadequate notion of the degree of 
labour that there is in making out w^hat its contents are, and in 
reducing the matter contained in it to an intelligible shape. The 
first step towards a good Penal Code would be to take the authorities 
from which that book has been compiled, and to which it serves us 
an elaborate index and abridgment, and boil them down into a small 
compass so as to get at the net result. 

This operation consists of two parts, extracting principles from 
cases and text writers, and redrawing the statute law so as to give its 
effect accurately, but in a shorter and clearer form. ^ 

I will illustrate each of these operations. The law as to the 
cases in%hich the appropriation by the finder of lost property 
amounts to theft may be stated as follows : — 

A finder of lost goods who appropriates them to himself com- 
mits theft if, at the time when he takes possession of them, he 
intends to appropriate them to himself, knowing who the owner is, 
or having reasonable grounds to believe that he can be found. But 
if at the time when he takes possession of them he has not such 
knowledge or groun^ of belief, he does not commit theft by appro- 
priating the goods to himself, even if he acquires that knowledge or 
those grounds of belief after he has taken possession of the goods, 
and before he 'resolves to appropriate them.” 

That is at the present moment the law upon that subject ; but, in 
^rder to entitle myself to say so, I have had to read a number of 
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reports of decided cases, an abstract of which, given in Bussell on 
Crimes,^^ fills twenty-two octavo pages. The actual reports of the 
thirty-four cases there cited or referred^ to must fill, perhaps, two 
hundred pages, scattered over twenty-three different volumes. Of 
these histories a large number repeat each other with slight and 
unimportant variations, whilst others are found upon careful exami- 
nation to be really immaterial, because they simply affirm the 
application of well-established principles to some odd state of facts, 
or set at rest doubts which never need have been entertained at all. 
Many of the earlier cases, for instance, show merely that Seijeant 
Hawkins stated the law on this subject far too widely, and that even 
if his statement was assumed to be right, ways of evading it in most 
cases might be discovered. 

The business of going through vast masses of matter of that sort, 
and of deducing from it the short rules which the decided cases 
establish, is one, and the most difficult, part of the business of 
codifying either the criminal law or any other law ; but when it is 
done, you get in half-a-dozen lines the net result of perhaps hundreds 
of pages. If the short rule above stated were enacted by Parliament 
into law, the result would be that the cases from which it is drawn 
might all be forgotten, and the rule itself, which is by no means a 
good one, might be much improved. 

The codification of statute law means giving the effect of the 
statutes as amended by subsequent statutes, and as expounded by 
judicial decisions, in an improved form. As the statutes relating to 
the criminal law define with great precision and elaboration the dif- 
ferent offences which it is intended to punish, it is natural to say, 
** How can you shorten or abbreviate an Act of Parliament in any 
way without altering it ? The Act says certain things. If you do 
not reprint it as it stands, you alter it. If you do reprint it as it 
stands, you get an enormous intractable mass which it is almost im- 
possible for any one to understand. How is this matter to be dealt 
with ?” This is best answered by an illustration. Firsts will take 
a section from an Act of Parliament in the exact words in which it 
stands, and I will then give its meaning in other words, which I say 
are identically the same, only that they are arranged in a different 
manner, and that advantage has been taken of what may almost bo 
called typographical devices for saving space. The section is the 
11th section of the 24th and 25th Victoria, cap. 97, the Act upon 
malicious injuries to property. It is as foUpws : — 

If any persons riotously and tumultuoudy assembled together to the dis- 
turbance of tho public peace, shall unlawfully and with force demolish or pull 
down or destroy, or begin to demolish, pull down or destroy, any churdi, 
chapel, meoting-houso, or other place of ffivine worship, or any house, stable, 
coach-houso, out-housc, warehouse, oflico, shop, mill, malt-house, hop-oast, 
barn, granaiy, shed, hovel, or fold, or any building or erection used in farming 
land, or in caiTying on any trade or manufacture, or any branch thereof, 

VOL. XXT. N.S. C C 
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or any building other than gach as &tq in tins section beforo montionoA* 
bdonging to the (lueen or to any ooun^, riding)^ diTiston^ city, botongh, poor- 
law union, paii^, or place, or belonging to any university or college, or hell 
of any university, or to any ixip of court, or devoted or dedicated to public use 
or ornament, or erected or maintained by pubHb eubsoription or con^bntion, 
or any maebihory, whether fixed or movahle, prepared for or employed in any 
monufiaetdre, or in any branch thereof, or any steam engine or other engine for 
sinking, working, vontUating, or dzuining any mine, or any stalth, building, or 
erection used in conducting the business of any mine, or any bridge, waggon- 
way, or trunk for conveying minerals from any mine, every such ofiEender shall 
be guilty of felony, and being convicted thereof shall be liable at the discretion 
of tho Court to be kept in penal servitude for life, or for any term not less than 
three yeai-s, or to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding two years with or 
without hard labour, and with or without solitary confinement.’* 

That section contains twenty-one lines of print, and it is all one 
sentence. This is nothing remarkable. Formerly the whole of every 
statute was a single sentence. Full stops were legalised for the 
first time by an Act passed in June, 1860 (13 & 14 Vic. c. 21, s. 2), 
which provided that “All Acts shall be divided into sections if there 
bo more enactments than one, 'which sections shall ho. deemed to be 
substantive enactments without introductory words.” Tho principles 
of composition indicated by this reform still continued to be fol- 
lowed, and are not yet entirely obsolete, though Acts of Parliament 
are now much better drawn than they used to bo even in 1861, 
when the section just quoted became law. 

Here is the same section exi)ressed in a different manner : — 

“All persons are guilty of felony, and on conviction are liable 
to penal servitude for life as a maximum punishment, who being 
riotously and tumultuously assembled together to the disturbance of 
the public peace, unlawfiilly and with force demolish, or pull down, 
or destroy any of the buildings,^ public buildings,- machinery,® or 
m ining plant"* mentioned in the notes hereto, or begin to do so.” 


“ (1) Any churcb, chapel, meeting-house, or other place of divino worship, any house, 
stable, coach-house, out-house, warchoube, office, shop, mill, malt-house, hop-oast, haq^i, 
granary, shed, hovel, or. fold, or any building or erection used in farming land, or in 
currying on any trade or manufacture, or any branch thereof. 

** (2) Any building not mentioned in note (1) belonging to Iho Queen, or to any 
county, riding, division, city, borough, poor-law union, parish, or place, or belonging to 
any university or college, or hall of any university, or to any inn of court, or devoted 
or dedicated to public use or ornament, or erected or maintained by public subscription 
or contribution. 


“ (3) Any machinery, whether fixed or movable, prepared for or employed in any 
mannfkcture, or in any branch thereof. 

(4) Any stemn-engino or other engine for sinking, working, ventilating, or draining 
any mine, or any bridge, ^waggon-way, or trunk for cony OK'ing minerals from any 

mine.** • 


The meanmg of these two statements is identically the same, 
if we assume that the expression ** maximum punishment ” is under- 
stood, but the one is perfectly clear and con be understood 
in a moment ; the other leaves on tho mind only a confused 
impression of a multitude of words. The difference between the 
two is as follows : — in the ono tho verb follows the nominative case. 

* 
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Every one oomxnite felony wha/' &c. Xn the other the mind 
ia kept in anap^se till ^e end of an interminable aentenoe 
before it leama what.ia to be the consejjuence if peraona riotonaly 
assembled do any one of a vast number of things specified. In 
the one the reader learns at once that the classes of things upon 
which the o£l:ences specified may be committed are buildings, public 
buildings, machinery, and mining plant, whilst he is referred to notes 
if he wishes to know in greater detail what particular things are 
referred to. In the other the mind is bewildered by an immense 
array of words, which, though really classified, do not at once appear 
to be so. The difference of style, however, is only a part of the 
matter to he noticed by any one who wishes to understand how Acts 
of Parliament may be condensed. The shorter form has the advan- 
tage of suggesting to the mind the possibility of dispensing with 
the notes altogether, reading building*^ for “buildings,” and 
striking out the words “ of the,” “ public buildings,” and “ men- 
tioned in the notes hereto.” This, would make the law much 
shorter and clearer, and would make no practical difference. Again, 
the section quoted is not correct as it stands. It says that offenders 
may be sentenced to penal servitude for any term not less than three 
years. Owing to a change in the law which has since taken place, 
that ought to he five years. The section, therefore, must be corrected 
by altering “ three ” into “ five,” so as to represent the effect of a 
later Act. This alteration docs not appear in the section as redrawn, 
but would appear in an explanation of the expression “ maximum 
punishment ” prefixed to the Penal Code. Again, the words about the 
punishment, “ shall he guilty of felony, and upon conviction thereof 
shall bo liable,” &c., and so on, occur in that particidar Act seventeen 
limes in connection with different offences. Sixteen repetitions of 
that form are saved, and a great economy of space is effected. If all 
the offences which may be punished in that manner are collected 
together and put under one heading, thus : — 

“ Every one is guilty of felony, and upon conviction thereof is 
liable to penal servitude for life as a maximum punidiment, who 
does any of the following things, that is to say, 

(a) Who sets fire to any place of divine worship ; 

(ft) Who, by the explosion of gunpowder, damages any dwelling 
house, &c.,” and so on. 

Again, the Act in wliich that section occurs, contains seventy-nine 
sections, of which about half ought properly to be put not in a 
Penal Code at all, hut in a Code of Criminal Procedure ; where they 
would apply not to the offences defined in that Act only, but to many 
othets as well. Thus, sec. 61 enables persons committing offences 
against the Act to be arrested without warrant. A section in nearly 
identical words is contained in an Act rdating to coinage offences 
passed in the same yetr, and in several others. In short, by gmng 
through aU the Acts |bnd all the cases, and 1^ packing resolta 

c c 2 
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judiciouely, it is possible to state the net result in a compass small 
in comparison witli the bulk of the books which have to be con* 
suited. When this has been done it will be possible to say, ** There 
is the existmg law of the country. Look at it. See where it is 
wise and just. See where it is antiquated and technical. Enact 
once for all so much of it as deserves to be enacted. Alter the 
remainder.’^ 

Until this is done wo may talk for ever about reforming the law, 
but we shall never really do it. 

Having tried to give some notion of my idpa of what a Code 
should be, I cannot very well avoid saying something of a work to 
which I have devoted such leisure as my profession has left me for 
several years past. I have made several attempts to promote the 
codification of the law. In 1873, under the instructions of Lord 
Coleridge, then Attorney-General, I drew a bill for the codification 
of the Law of E^ddence, which we settled in consultation. Owing to 
parliamentary obstructions, and not to any want of interest felt by 
Lor^ Coleridge in his work, the bill never got further than being 
mentioned in Parliament on, I think, the very last day of the session 
of 1873. In 1874 I attempted, in connection with the Recorder of 
London, to codify the law relating to homicide. As before, 
I drew and we settled a bill for that purpose. That bill did 
get as far as a Select Committee, and the Select Committee made a 
report in which they said in substance that it would be a very good 
thing to codify the law about homicide, but they did not quite see 
their way to it. I will not discuss the criticisms to which that bill 
was exposed from various quarters. I may say in passing that they 
satisfied me that the process of codification was unfamiliar even 
to the most eminent judges in England. But one of the objections 
made was I thought unanswerable. It was that it was undesirable 
to attempt to codify so small a part of the law, because it could not 
be done without touching upon subjects which would afiect the resIT 
of it ; and that codification must, if attempted at all, be undertaken 
on a considerable scale. 

That and other objections prevailed with the committee, and 
there the matter rested. In that state of things it occurred to 
me that little was to be expected from Parliament, but that there 
was one' thing which a private person might do without asking 
Parliament or anybody else for assistance. He might do the pre- 
paratory work which I have been describing upon a branch of the 
law large enough to oe treated as a whole, and might reduce it 
to the shape to which os I say every part of the law might be 
reduced by proper means. Such a performance would not only 
prove the possibility of codification, but would also prepare the 
way for it. Accordingly I have employed my leisure for some 
years past in performing this operation upcA the Criminal Law. I 
have now practically completed it, and hope to publish the result in 
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a few weeks, I am* reluctant to describe a work of my own for 
obvious reasons; but I have undertaken this work pardy in the 
hope that it may l|e of some public service^ and I publicly stete what 
I have done, in order that my work may be mode use of by those 
who have means of so using it which I have not. Having then 
to the best of my ability travelled through all the authorities 
and sifted out the wheat from the chafE, and having arranged 
the result in a consecutive manner and upon a scheme which I 
will explain, the net result is that the law as it now stands, 
with all its imperfections on its head, and with all the various 
drawbacks to its merits distinctly recorded, can be stated, and 
subject to correction I say I have stated it, in the shape of a 
book of about three hundred octavo pages. The difEculties of the 
subject are so great, that it is hazardous to say that any work of 
such a kind is complete ; but I should be prepared at a proper time 
and place, and before any body of persons specially acquainted with 
the subject, to show that tliat book contains practically the whole 
of the criminal law of England as I have defined it, as it stands 
at tliis moment, and that it may be safely taken as a starting point 
for subsequent legislation. 

I will now shortly describe the contents of the criminal law thus 
classified, because I wish to give those who are capable of judging 
upon the subject a, definite notion of what I mean when I say 
that the whole criminal law can be put into such a book. Tho 
criminal law is of all departments of the law the easiest to arrange 
in an intelligible systematic manner. It naturally begins with a 
preliminary division defining the nature of the various punishments 
inflicted by law, and tlie general conditions of criminality. This 
division deals with such matters as the laws regulating penal 
servitude and the different kinds of imprisonment, the consequences 
of a previous conviction, the detention of children in reformatory 
schools, and the like. IText. come such matters as childhood, 
insanity, ignorance, compulsion, and necessity, which under certain 
circumstances excuse acts which would otherwise be crimes. This 
part also defines what constitutes participation in a crime. Is the 
man who orders another to commit a murder as guilty , as the 
murderer himself ? Is the man who tells a person facts which he 
thinks will induce him to murder another to bo regarded as ordering 
him to murder him P and so on. It also defines the point at which 
a crime begins. An attempt to commit a crime is itself a crime ; but 
what is an attempt? Where is the line drawn between forming 
on intention of which no human authority can judge, and such a 
beginning of the crime itself os the law will punish P 

This preliminary matter is followed by definitions of different 
classes of crimes ; they jnay be divided into crimes which principally 
and in the first instance affect the public at large, and crimies 
which principally and in the first instance .affect particular indivi* 
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doislfl. Of tltOBe which, affect the public at lajge, the firat are dis- 
toxhacnceB of public order> and these disturbances may be either 
attended with open Tiolence, as in the case of high treason, unlaw- 
lui assemblies, and riots ; or they may he without violence, as by 
unlawful oaths, illegal associations, seditious conspiracies, and the like. 
Again, the public drder which is to be protected is not only 
pubUc order within the United Kingdom; the relations between 
this country and foreign nations, and the ^peaco of nations, must be 
protectedr as well, and they are invaded by offences against the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, Piracy, and Slave-trading. 

Next come the offences connected with public authority. On the 
one hand, oppression, extortion, negligent performance of duties 
by public officers ; and on the other hand, acts of disobedience to 
the lawful commands of public officers, attempts to corrupt them by 
bribery, the sale of offices, and a variety of other matters connected 
therewith. To this class belong more particularly all the offences 
which tend to pervert the administration of justice, such as perjury, 
corrupting jurors, and a variety of other matters which I pass over 
because I wish to give merely a general idea of the contents of 
the law. 

Next follow a large class of offences consisting of acts regarded 
as being injurious to the public at large, such as public nuisances ; 
various acts of gross impropriety ; everything that is offen- 
sive to public decency ; everything that injures the public health ; 
everything that interferes wdth things w’hich the public has 
a right to use, such as highways or rivers. Those three heads, 
namely, offences against public order; offences connected with 
public officers ; and acts in the nature o^ nuisances, or injuries to the 
public at large, comprise all the crimes which more particularly 
affect the public. 

Passing to the crimes which more particularly affect individuals, 
a broad distinction presents itself between offences against the" 
persons, the reputation, and the parental and conjugal rights of indi- 
viduals, and offences against their proprietary rights. To the first 
class belong murder, manslaughter, the infliction of bodily injury, 
bigamy, abduction, libel, and some others. The second class — 
offences against proprietary rights — divides itself into three well- 
ifiorked divisions. It -is one thing to take away a man^s goods 
without his leave, which is either theft or robbery, according as it 
is done with or wilhopt violence. It is another thing to cheat 
him by inducing him Vo part with his property by fraud. It is a 
third thing to ' injure his property maliciously, without stealing it; 
as^ for instance, by burning his house. There are some other acts so 
fraudulent in their nature that people are punished for doing them 
inpespectiyely of any actual damage which Aey may cause ; such are 
forgery and offences relating to the coin. 
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Lastly^ there are some few oases in which a breach of contract 
is regaled as an offence. Every one remembers the discussions 
which have taken place very lately, and which I hope have resulted 
in putting on a moderately satisfactory footing the law of conspiracy 
and master and servant. In the case also of the contract between 
the ship-owner and the sailor, the Legislature has interfered in 
certain instances, and baa punished as crimes certain breaches of 
the duty of masters to seamen, and of seamen to masters, and 
also in some cases of the seamen to each other. All the law 
upon all those subjects, I say, may be compressed into about 
thi'eo hundred octavo pages ; and although it is, practically speak- 
ing, very difficult, not to say impossible, for any man to make so 
broad an assertion as that he has completely exhausted any legal 
subject, I say that I would undertake to prove, if a proper means 
of proving it were given, that the whole law upon all the subjects I 
have mentioned is contained in the volume referred to. If I have 
succeeded in doing this (whether I have or not is a question for 
professional lawyers technically acquainted with the subject), then I 
say this book may be used us a first step, at all events, towards 
the reduction of the law into a shape in which any one can 
understand it who will take a moderate degree of trouble, and 
spend a moderate amount of time. It must not be, supposed 
that a subject of that kind can ever bo made easy. No ono has 
any idea of the difficulty of it iintil he tries to understand it in 
exact minute detail, nor until he tests his knowledge of it by 
putting to himself particular cases. When that process has been 
gone through, and not before, some kind of notion may be obtained 
as to the interest, and at the same time the difficulty and extent, of 
the study of law. For whatever may be its defects in point of 
form, every article of the criminal law is full of meaning, and has^ 
its own special history. The whole system represents the result of 
an extraordinary amount of labour, ability, ingenuity, and expe- 
rience upon subjects of high interest. 

Assuming that this book constitutes a short systematic and in- 
telligible statement of the law, the next question which naturally 
suggests itself is, would you propose to make it, or anything like it, 
into an Act of Parliament ? And to that I would say empha- 
tically, Most assuredly not. I think it MEPnld be ' a' public mis- 
fortune to re-enact the criminal law of England just as it stands, 
and to confer upon it the sanction of Parliament in its present 
condition. I think it requires a great amount of change, both 
in form and in substance. It contains some things which axe 
obsolete, some things which are excessively technical and intricate, 
and a great amount of matter very clumsily arranged. In order 
to make such a Penal Code as the nation ought to expect, and ought 
to have, it would be necessary that the person who pr^urad that’ 
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Penal Code should have full liberty to suggest extensive amendments 
in the law itself. 

I will mention one or two points in illustration of what I mean 
by obsolete laws, technicalities, and clumsiness of arrangement. 

First as to obsolete laws. This country has a long history, and it 
has been a stormy one. At different times the different pai^es who 
have gained the upper hand have stamped the marks of their own 
passions upon the laws of the country. Such laws have often 
come to «bc forgotten, but they are still law ; and although while 
they are in that dead-alive condition they do no harm, yet, if 
they were sought out and re-enacted, they might do a great deal 
of harm. Such laws always remind me of rusty blunderbusses left 
loaded in an old loft where they may stay without hurting anybody 
for years, but where they may happen to go off and produce deplorable 
results at any moment. I will give an instance or two of what I mean. 
At the Reformation many Acts were passed in order to give the force 
of law to the change in religion which then took place, and amongst 
other things King Edward VI.'s Acts of Uniformity set forth a Book of 
Common Prayer, and inflicted tremendous penalties upon all sorts of 
persons who said or did anything disrespectful in regard to it. One 
enactment affects everybody “who in any interlude, play, song, 
rhymes, or in other open w’ords, declares or speaks anything in deroga- 
tion of any part thereof.” There are many other penalties upon clergy- 
men who will not read the Book of Common Prayer, and so on. That 
Act is still kept alive, and is applied to the present Book of Common 
Prayer by an Act of Charles II. ; and the imnishincnt is fine 
and imprisonment ; and for the third offence forfeiture of all goods 
and chattels, and imprisonment for life. These are curiosities rather 
than practical matters, but there are a great many of them, and they 
^ight be exceedingly injurious. There is one w^hich, I must confess, 
was utterly unknown to me till I found it in writing my book, and 
now that I have read it, it seems to me as if there must be some 
mistake upon the matter. However, there is the Act. It is the 
39th George III. chapter 79, w'hich is an “ Act for the Suppression 
of Unlawful Societies.” There is another similar Act, 57th George 
III. c. 19. These two Acts together were intended to punish all 
persons who belong to. societies described in the Act as unlawful. 
Everybody who is a member of any siich society is liable to penal 
servitude for seven years. The Act gives an elaborate definition 
of an unlawful society ; it contains a great many clauses of which I 
will give one, because filled me with amazement when I read it. 
A society is unlawful if it “is composed of different divisions or 
branches, or of different parts acting in any manner separately or 
distinct from each other, or of which any part has any separate or 
distinct secretary, treasurer, president, delegate, or other officer, 
dected or appointed by or for such part, or to act as an officer for 
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sucli part.” There is another section which says that the Act is not 
to apply to Quakers, nor to any meeting or society assembled for 
the purposes of a religious or charitable nature only ; nor to certain 
lodges of Freemasons, although it apparently applies to others. The 
exception shows the extent of the rule, the words of which would 
include not only trade unions, but all sorts of political, scientific, 
and professional associations, which every one regards as perfectly 
innocent. It is difiicult to say why they do not apply to the Liaw 
Society, whicli I believe has branches in every considerable town in 
England. I feel as if there must be some mistake, but I do not 
know what it is. The Act speaks for itself, and I should be ex- 
ceedingly sorry to re-enact or codify, or to do anything at all with it 
except repeal that and several other parts of it. 

I may mention another remarkable Act which has been forgotten, 
and which seems to me to be extraordinarily hard upon solicitors. 
It is the 12th George I. cap. 29, sec. 4. It enacts in substance 
that Every person who practises as a solicitor or agent in any 
suit or action after having been convicted of forgery, or of wilful 
and corrupt perjury, or subornation of perjury or common barratry^” 
(which means stirring up quarrels) is liable to be transported for . 
seven years upon the order of any judge or judges of the court in 
or before which the ofience is committed, who may examine the 
matter in a summary way in open court. So that without a jury, 
and simply upon the judge’s order, a man may be sent to seven years* 
penal servitude under that extraordinary Act of Parliament. I 
could give many other instances of that kind, but two arc enough. 

As to tcchnicalitVj it is difiicult to give just ideas upon this subject, 
on account of the extreme difficulty of explaining how legal techni- 
calities arose ; but there are to be found, for instance, in relation to 
the law of theft most extraordinary provisions. The explanation of 
many of them probably is this, that by the common law, stealing any- 
thing above the value of twelve pence was a capital crime for which 
a man might be hanged. Humane persons, in order to evade this, 
restricted the definition of theft in a way which enabled a vast 
number of thieves to get off altogether ; and although the barbarous 
cruelty of the punishment has since been done away with, and theft 
is now punished in a moderate and rational manner, the old defini- 
tion (with a good many alterations and amendments) still survives, 
and has produced all sorts of extraordinary results, far too intricate 
to be explained here. 

I will give a single instance which will show what queer 
twists and eddies, so to speak, are sometimes to be found in on 
ancient system of law. There is an Act which says that anybody 
who obtains any money, chattel, or valuable security by a false 
pretence is to be punished. A man obtained two pointers worth 
JBIQ by a false pretence, and it was held that owing to the strange 
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theft origiaally preTafled, and by which the 
inodem A^t had to be oonstru^^ that man had oommitt^ no offence. 

As to clumfdnesB of arrangement. There is an Act which punishes 
ihe criiae of attempting to cominit murder in this remarkable 
manner. ' It says that you are to be liable to penal servitude 
£>r life if you attempt to murder a man by administering poison 
to him, or by wounding him, or by shooting at him, or by attempt- 
ing to shoot at him, or by attempting to drown him, or by destroy- 
mg any 4)uilding in which he is by the explosion of gunpowder, 
or by setting fire to any ship, or by casting away or destroying 
any vessel ; and after enumerating those seven ways of attempting 
to murder a nmn, it is provided that if you attempt to murder 
him in any other way, you are to be liable to the same punishment ; 
that is to say, there are no less than six sections of an Act of 
Parliament covering, I dare say, two pages, which might all be 
reduced by proper management to one line, “ Whoever attempts to 
murder anybody is to be punished in such a way/^ It is exactly as 
if it were enacted that you are not to hit a man either with your 
thumb or your forefinger, or middle, second, or little finger, nor with 
^your right or left hand, nor are you to hit him in any other 
way, nor to kick him with either foot. I could point out, if 
space permitted, that extreme intricacy is caused by the way 
in which punishments for the same sort of offences are varied quite 
capriciously. Thus, for instance, if a man steals a deed relating to 
land, the utmost punishment he can get is five years’ penal servitude. 
If he steals anything whatever out of a ship, he may have fourteen 
years’ penal servitude. If, being a lodger, he steals a chattel worth 
£5 from his lodging, then he may luivo seven years’ penal servitude. 

One word upon the conclusion of the whole matter. What, it 
may be said, would you suggest P I would suggest this ; Go 
through this statement of mine, or some other and better statement 
of the criminal law, remedy one by one the different defects which'** 
I have referred to, take out the strange principles which lead to 
these curious technical results, repeal the parts of the law which are 
obsolete, and then, at all events, wo shall have gained something. 
But the advantage will not be limited to the mere improvement of 
ihe existing law. We shall have acted the part of a man who pulls 
stakes around which weeds have collected out of the bed of a river. 
The weeds will be selj, loose, and the stream will by degrees run clear. 
In other words, we sh^l be able afterwards to recast and re-enact 
the whole of the crimftial law in a very much shorter form than that 
in which, by any degree of screwing and pressing, it can be stated 
now. I believe, if that course were t^en, considerable improvements 
in the law g u gh jt at once be effected ; and within a moderate time 
a new code might be drawn worthy of the country and of the time. 

J. F* Stephen. 
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During the present year the principal governments of, the Continent, 
will have to make up their minds on the subject of commercial treaties. 
It is an anxious and interesting time> for we await in fact a verdict 
of the nations on the principle of free trade. For sixteen years the 
countries of Continental Europe have been at school under the treaty 
system^ and we shall soon see how far they have profited by the 
course of instruction thus afibrded. In May, 1860, Mr. Cobden 
wrote of the French treaty : — 

“The French Oovomment have entered upon their new commercial policy, 
not for the benefit of England, but from an enlightened appreciation of the 
advantages it will confer on the people of France ; and were I to doubt the 
success of the cxperimoiit, or fear that they will not porsoycro in the career on 
which they have entered, I should be faithless to those principles the applica- 
tion of which has conferred such incalculable advantages and blessings on my 
countrymen. The present treaty will inaugurate a new era in the commerd^ 
intercourse of Franco and England, and it will only require a few years to 
develop that state of mutual dependence which forms the solid basis for the* 
peace and happiness of nations.” ' 

Cobden’s proj^hecy has, in many respects, been abundantly realised. 
The commercial advantage of the treaty to France has proved enor- 
mous, while its political and social value can be estimated by com- 
paring the relations of cordiality and good sense which now exist 
between French men and Englishmen, with the bitter, jealous, and 
misguided suspicion of each other which marked the days of Lord 
Palmorston. 

In some points, howc\’cr, Cobden’s expectations have not been 
fulfilled. He regarded and often described the treaty as an experi- 
ment which would have a speedy success. He hoped that its results 
would be so enormously and palpably beneficial, that long before 
the ten years’ term of the treaty had expired, both governments and 
peoples would bo so enamoured of its results that they would insist 
upon further reductions in the tarififs, or even arrive at free trade 
pure and simple between the two countries. How disappointing is 
the actual state of the case ! ’ With every fact, figure, and argument 
in favour of the treaty, with the substantial benefit of its working 
before us, in the absence of one single objection to it, or to a further 
extension of its principle, it is almost amazing that, during the past 
sixteen years, and down to the present moment, no honest effort has 

' (1) The statriDcnts made as to Mr. Cobden’s views and expressions on certain subjects 
axe, in several cases, taken £^m his private coirespondeuce and other unpublMhed 
ZQcords of his opinions. 
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been made by either Government to develop the principle of free 
trade ; nay, on the only occasion on which the question has been 
fairly reopened, France made a strong effort towards raising her 
duties, in which she was cordially seconded by the English Govern- 
ment. It may fairly be assumed that the uncompromising advocate 
of total and immediate repeal would hardly have brought himself to 
adopt such an expedient as the treaty, indefensible as it almost is 
in i^ct economic theory, had he not thought that thereby the full 
principle of free trade would very shortly be recognised and adopted ; 
and had not also his path been so beset with prejudices and diffi- 
culties as to make even this modified efibrt towards commercial 
freedom almost hopeless at the outset. 

Let us glance at the condition of our commercial and political 
relations with France in the year 1860. In January of that year 
the yams of Manchester and Leeds, the textile fabrics of Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Leeds, Huddersfield, Bradford, Leicester, and 
Coventry ; the stone-ware of Staffordshire, London, and Newcastle ; 
the glass-ware of Birmingham, Newcastle, and London ; the hard- 
ware of Birmingham and Wolverhamptom ; the cutlery of Sheffield ; 
and many other important industries were entirely excluded from 
the French markets. Our total exports to that country in 1858 
reached only the paltry amount of £9,000,000, and our imports 
thence £13,000,000. The commerce between the two comitrics now 
amounts to the enormous sum of £74,000, 000 sterling per annum. 
But the commercial barriers which existed when Cobdcii commenced 
his task were as nothing compared with the political and inteniational 
difficulties. When Cobden, at the instance of M. Chevalier, sus- 
tained by the Emperor, applied to the British cabinet for royal 
authority to negotiate a treaty with France, his request, though 
granted, received but little favour, and would probably have been 
refused, had not the Government feared that such refusal might draw 
from Cobden, either in Parliament or elsewhere, statements in 
favour of the commercial advantages of such a treaty, which would 
have damaged the Liberal Government in popular estimation. 
How far Lord Palmerston consented in good-will towards com- 
merce may bo judged by his subsequent consistent obstruction of 
Mr. Cobden’s efforts. Lord Cowley, who was then British minister 
at Paris, showed Cobden every attention, but he took no active part 
in the treaty, because, as he acknowledged, he had never studied 
'Commercial matters, and did not understand them. The proceed- 
ings of the negotiation were regularly signed and dispatched 
by him to receive the confirmation of the cabinet in London, but so 
many obstacles were raised on such trivial and unimportant matters, 
as fairly to create the suspicion in Cobden’s mind that some occult 
influence was at work at home which would not grieve if the treaty 
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failed altogether. He was satisfied, at any rate, that there was a 
systematic effort in certain quarters to produce delay, if not defeat. 
“ When I filled the post of commercial traveller,” he wrote, under 
the sense of this humiliation, ** at the age of twenty, I was intrusted 
with more discretionary power than is now shared by Lord Cowley and 
myself whilstfillingtheofiico of herMajesty'splenipotentiaries. By the 
way, the name might be appropriately changed to 'nullipotentiary.^” 

The majority of the cabinet were clearly not very eager for 
Cobden’s complete success. The tone of the court was hostile to the 
French Emperor, and, in the then nearly balanced state of political 
parties, the court had great influence. Aristocratic politicians have 
little sympathy for commercial matters, and they probably feared 
that if the treaty should prove successful, and result in a largely 
increased trade between France and England, a state of feeling 
might be produced which would lead to common limitations of arma- 
ments, and thus cut down the expenditure for our warlike services 
on which our aristocratic system flourishes. M. Bouher was amazed 
that a commercial country like England should allow a great econo- 
mical question to be treated in this contemptuous way. Here was a 
treaty of commerce between England and a nation of thirty-six 
millions of people within two hours of its shores, probably the 
greatest event in her commercial annals, and it did not seem to 
create sufficient interest in the Government to induce the President 
of the Board of Trade to remain a few days at his post, or even to 
leave his address where a dispatch might find him. Cobden’s great 
consolation under these discouragements was in the faith that his 
vrork was only a step in the path which by a natural progress would 
lead eventually to perfect freedom of trade. 

One of Cobden’s first and chief difficulties in negotiating the 
treaty lay in the abject fear of the handful of interested protection- 
ists which ever swayed the action of M. Bouher and the Emperor. 
He expressed his astonishment that men who, when physical force 
was alone in question, could seize their opponents in bed and 
carry them off to prison, should be so wanting in moral courage as 
to be frightened by a handful of men whose only apparent claim 
for consideration was their own private interests, as against the 
well-being of the State. Yet their influence was so great as con- 
stantly to imperil the success of the negotiations, and the business 
of the treaty had to bo conducted almost secretly, so as to avoid their 
intrigues and obstructions. In this respect matters have improved 
but little since 1860. The French protectionists seem to have the 
ear of the Government whenever trade affairs are in question. 
They urge the supposed welfare of the workpeople. They threaten 
the use of their political power. They plead the worn-out sophisms 
of protection ; and though their arguments can easily be reduced to 
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4ai]8- flizn^e issoe^' namely, ^eir own*agidna^.t]i6; general interest, it is 
A mniliftt mg to find that even at tliw day tibcy ‘never |dead in Tain, 
ni>d are atiU the masters of the situation. ' " 

Perhaps the chief difficulty which confronted Oebden in his work 
was the treatment he received from his own Ckivemment. During 
Lord Palmerston’s administration the air was full of rumours of 
French invasion, got up and promulgated, there is good reason to 
fear, solely for the purpose of frightening the people of this country 
into "a huge expenditure on military and naval preparations. 
Without one solid pretext, without a single misgiving as to the con- 
duct of the Emperor, which could not have been dispelled by the 
most ordinary inquiry, the Premier raised the invasion panic, the 
newspapers wrote invasion articles, and the people blindly followed. 
In vain did Cobden plead that a large addition to the expenditure 
on fortifications should not be made until at least the terms of the 
treaty were sealed and published, so that the public might know 
what were the prospects of an extended commerce between the two 
countries, and then be in a position to judge whether it was wise to 
take any further precautions for the contingency of a rupture with 
our new customer. There were perhaps not more than two men in 
the cabinet who cared whether the expenditure of the Government 
was a dozen millions more or less ; and just then unfortunately the 
country was nearly as indifierent as the Government. Cobden had 
promised the Emperor that if he entered on a path of free trade 
without reserve, it would bo accepted by the English people as a 
proof that he meditated a policy of peace. Yet in the midst of his 
labours upon the details of the tariff, in which he had every day 
fresh proofs of the honest intcntioTis of the Emj>cror, there was a 
constant increase in the military preparations in England. Lord 
Palmerston’s project for fortifying the Dritish coasts at the cost of 
ten or t\^lye millions, and his constant allusions to France as the 
probable aggressor upon England, were a mockery and an insuirto 
Cobden when engaged in framing a peaceful treaty of commerce ; 
and so keenly did he feel the sting and humiliation of this position, 
that had not his heart been too keenly in the work, he wo^d pro- 
bably have returned home, and directed his efforts to preventing the 
popular party front being committed to a policy so outrageous. 

Cobden took enormous pains in gathering information to prove 
that no such w'arlike intentions existed in the Emperor’s mind ; that 
the naval prepara^ns of France existed only in tte brains of 
Englishmmi ; that our coast defences and ships were sufficient for all 
possible contingencies ; and that to tax the people for fortifications 
against a Fr^ch invasion was very like a plot to get possession of 
their money. ' Lord Palmerston was more disposed to lend an ear to 
the ally canards whioh were ingeniously manufactured for him by 
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industriotis panie^^immgipirs, tkanio lijitm to the Toica of and pro* 
bability. The GoYomsiesat seemed ^eokless as to the mconsistenc^ 
of their position in attempting to cany out a pacific treaty con* 
currently with preparations fop hostility. The invasion hoax is not 
an unfamiliar story— -a cry got up by parties who know better, but 
who have an instinctive notion that it will answer their own ends, 
and the more unscrupulous of the aristocratic classes, who know that 
if there is a large expenditure they get the great prizes of patron- 
age. Underlying all is a thorough contempt, or at least a polished 
disregard, on the part of our governing classes, for the interests of 
commerce. 

It would indeed have been no matter for wonder if, under such a 
combination of adverse influences, the treaty had entirely collapsed. 
Cobden, however, supported by the Emperor, held bravely to his 
task ; and in November, 1860, the treaty was signed, and a new era 
dawned on tlie commerce of the two countries. 

Now, one would think that a state of things in favour of which so 
much could be proved, and against which none but the most selfish 
arguments were ever urged, would find no lack of friends among 
those who, by their intelligence and training in the consideration of 
public aflairs, are best qualified to form opinions. But this has not 
been the case ; on the contrary, the powers of evil seem to have been 
arrayed in very considerable force against the progress of commercial 
freedom, both here and in France. 

The first organized assault on the treaty w^as of so insignificant a 
nature as to deserve only a very brief notice. In 1869 a Becipro- 
city Association was formed in Manchester, which sought to account 
for the depression of trade then existing by the importation of 
foreign goods in competition with English industry. These gentle- 
men appeared to think that because the French consumer would not 
buy in the cheapest possible market, it would mend matters here if 
we followed suit, and, by imposing duties, should cause our people to 
pay higher than was necessary for French products. This move- 
ment was of a purely party character, and sought incidentally^ to 
throw discredit on the government of the day for other matters 
besides its treaty poUcy. Though it had only a feeble life and died 
almost in its birth, it is to be regretted that Manchester should have 
to bear the discredit of so ridiculous an exploit. 

The next attempt to call in question the advantages of Mr. 
Gobden’s work emanated also, by a strange irony, from Manchester. 
In the session of 1870 a motion was made for a select committee to 
inquire into the operations of the French treaty in regard to aH 
branches of trade affected by it. Though the supporters of this 
motion disclaimed any intention of attacl^g the treaty, they evi- 
dently thought there was reason for the complaint that the lolrezing 
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of our duties had acted injurioudy on our working population, and 
it was necessary, even at that time of day, to explain in the House of 
Commons that the commercial policy of this country had ceased to 
foster the advantage of any class, or any industry, at the expense of 
the whole community. 

The English grumblers against the treaty did not have all the 
grumbling to themselves. Before the treaty was confirmed, and 
'ever since it came into operation, the French millowncrs set their 
fiices steadily against it, either on the open plea of protecting them- 
selves and their own industry, or under cover of a claim for what 
they termed compensation ; this claim being based on the idea that, 
as the English industry is in a position to produce fabrics cheaper 
than the French, it was only fair that a sufficient tax should be 
imposed on our products to place our producers on an exact 
level with those of France. Economists holding these views, who 
pass muster as free traders in France, disclaim the idea of prohibi- 
tion or even protection in the sense of monopoly ; but it is quite 
clear that no degree of compensation would be satisfactory to them, 
if it opened up the possibility of a free flow of English goods into 
France. So great, however, was the influence of the manufacturers 
and their friends in the Government, that the Corps Li^gislatif was 
forced to allow a parliamentary inquiry into the working of the 
treaty in general, and its influence on the cotton industry of France 
in particular. I attended that inquiry, with two colleagues deputed 
by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, to give evidence in favour 
of the treaty and its principle, and to refute the gross exaggerations 
and misstatements which were put forward by the French protec- 
tionists. But we produced little effect. The affair was simply a 
Protectionist Trades Union, and must be recorded as one more 
effort on the part of men who knew, or ought to have known, better, 
to march back into the desert of prohibition and privilege. The 
most disappointing feature of the situation was that Mr. Cobden’s 
allies of 1860 never came to the front. Free trade seemed to have 
gdne out of fashion for the moment. But other and more paramount 
interests than those of commerce began to stir the minds of French 
politicians at that time. It became, perhaps, dangerous to allow the 
claims of the mere masses to interfere with the interests and wishes 
of powerful bodies whose influence was necessary to the Government. 
The claims of the people could easily be subordinated, as they always 
have been, and al^fys will be, when neither the knowledge, power, 
nor determination necessary to uphold them exists. It is true 
that the wine and silk interests of France were ready to advocate 
unconditional free trade, so as to get free export of their produce to 
England;, but the cotton and other industries pulled harder and 
stronger in the opposite direction. It is surely comical that the 
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consumer, who was interested all round and to the largest extents, 
was never consulted, or even thought about. 

The French inquiry was most disappointing to those who cherished 
the hope that in the head-quarters of the Government at least there 
existed a firm conviction of the advantages of the treaty, and a fixed 
determination to pursue the path of free trade. I once had an 
opportunity of asidng the Emperor, when at Chislehurst, how he 
could reconcile the institution of this inquiry with his free-trade pro- 
fessions. He replied that the step was taken in spite of him, that he 
was perfectly satisfied with the beneficial working of the treaty ; but 
the manufacturing interest was too strong to be resisted or ignored ; 
and he added his opinion that the inquiry would end in talk, though 
in any case he would have made a determined stand against any 
retrograde movement. 

When, at the conclusion of the war, the helm of government was 
grasped by M. Thiers, a brighter day dawned for France. But 
M. Thiers was thoroughly French in the limited range of his com- 
mercial ideas, and a firm believer in the necessity of protecting 
French industries. It seems strange that a statesman of such power 
and knowledge as he undoubtedly possessed, should fail to grasp the 
important and obvious fact, that the enormous financial resources 
which he so ably manipulated in the redemption of his country, were 
the product of a state of commercial prosperity largely stimulated, if 
not created, by the measure of freedom which had of late years been 
accorded to French industry. On this subject we have the evidence 
of M. Chevalier, who says : — It may be said without exaggeration 
that this wholesome policy, followed since 1860, although restricted 
and timid us it must bo in the outset, has added so much to the 
resources of France that it enabled her to bear the heavy burdens 
arising from the tremendous war of 1870, including the sum, 
amounting to more than two hundred millions sterling, exacted from 
her by the victor.” Higher testimony in favour of the treaty 
could hardly emanate from a higher authority, for he continues, 

If, then, free trade has produced such fruits, even when some of its 
largest roots are wanting, and some of its finest branches cut off, 
what will it not produce when all its roots and branches are allowed 
to develop themselves freely and fully ? ” 

Evidence of this sort was entirely lost on M. Thiers, for he at once 
denounced the treaty and all its works. He opened the way to a 
retrograde movement by proposing a duty on raw cotton, demanding 
from the treaty governments an increase in the tariff rates corre- 
sponding with that duty ; and this under the plea of the financial 
exigencies of France. 

It is not surprising that M. Thiers, an inveterate protectionist, 
should make this proposal, and that France, a country only half con- 
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Ti&oed as to the advantage of ezchangei should approve it. But 
one cannot help looking with some dismay on the fact that this 
retrograde movement was received with complaisance, if not approval, 
by the En^ish Government. ISTow there are many reasons why 
statesmen, and even advanced economists, should regard the French 
treaty and the treaty system generally with coldness, because pure 
free trade, which this country now uncompromisingly professes, brings 
all nations into one family, and teaches them to deal with one another 
equally. It is clear that any preference given to one nation over 
another by treaty establishes a preference which might carry a poli- 
tical as well as a commercial danger, and it moreover recognises the 
obnoxious heresy of Reciprocity. 

These, however, are reasons against the formation of treaties, and 
not for marching back with protective France in the old direction of 
virtual prohibition. The British Government were, however, clearly 
willing to take this retrograde step, on grounds, it was alleged, of 
general policy which countervailed commercial considerations ; and I 
record the fact as one more instance of the subordinate place given to 
commerce by statesmen. They would probably best advance the inter- 
ests of their country and of mankind by making commerce instead of 
politics the lever and motive of all their negotiations with foreign 
countries. 

Though M. Thiers disclaimed for his new tariff any intention of 
increasing the existing' duties, when the proposals of his Government 
came to be examined, it was clear that, under the old plea of com- 
pensation, an audacious attempt was being made to augment them, 
and that, too, on so large a scale that the attention of commercial 
bodies here, and of free traders in Franco, was thoroughly aroused. 
Under a strong protest, our Government abandoned their intention of 
supporting the protective policy of France, and M. Thiers thus lost 
an opportunity, which he would eagerly have seized, of extending, 
through the influence of England, his obsolete economical ideas. 
The result of M. Thiers’s failure was that the conditions of the old 
treaty were extended for a term of three years, which is now about 
to expire. 

I have thought it useful to give this little history of the dangers 
through which Mr. Cobden’s structure has passed, on account of the 
light it throws on the further consideration dl the subject. The 
difficulties under which commercial progress labours in this country 
are greatly modifiM and reduced by the fact that the mass of our 
trading and coniAtming community is now thoroughly convinced as 
to the main principles of free exchange; the chief danger and 
obstruction lying, I believe, in other directions, of which I shall say 
something presently. The case is deplorably different in France. 
The ^consumer knows nothing, and cares less, about free trade. 
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The peculiar institutions of his country give him small hope of im- 
provement in this respect. What chance would the great agitators 
of the Oom-law Bepeal have had in a land where not more than 
forty persons con assemble without the permission of the police ; 
where after three warnings any newspaper can be blotted out of 
existence ; where Chambers of Commerce can actually be forbidden 
to communicate with one another on any subject which happens to 
be obnoxious to the Government, as free trade frequently is P But 
in economic principles the lower, who are also the consuming classes, 
of France are sound in comparison with the middle class. The 
latter are hopelessly ignorant and supine on such subjects, and 
unable either to lead or to teach. Their general impression is that 
England desires free trade simply that she may enrich herself at the 
cost of France. They know nothing of the local sacrifices we have 
made at Coventry, at Macclesfield, and later on at Bradford, for the 
general benefit, and some even go so far as to think that English 
shippers are willing to take lower prices in the French market than in 
any other, because they want to spite and ruin the French producers. 

The treaty was made, according to the belief of most Frenchmen, 
with the idea, on the part of England, that if we sold anything to 
France it was so much the worse for that country, and they meant 
to have as few English goods as possible. In France very few 
trouble themselves about economic questions affecting the people. 
The trading class, having few children, wish to retire early to enjoy 
their wealth, and make no attempt to influence public policy. 
The free trader in France is generally one who wants to effect pro- 
hibition without making use of the word, or who desires freedom 
only in relation to anything which concerns himself or his own busi- 
ness. Thus the manufacturer who can advantageously weave English 
yams is entirely in favour of their free importation, but would 
exclude the sorts of cloth he produces. The exporters of silk goods, 
wine, and other French produce are likewise free traders in relation 
to the export of these commodities ; while the French spinner is 
protective all round, except as to the introduction of English coals 
and machinery. In furthering the spread of enlightened commercial 
views in France, I think this selfish state of things ntiay be turned 
to useful account. The agricultural body should be appealed to as a 
class whose rights bofti as producers and consumers are sacrificed for 
the benefit of the manufacturers, and the wine-growers especially 
should be made to feel that their best energy is due in favour of a 
treaty which has placed them in a preferential position as compared 
with their comp^itors in Spain and Portugal. How for such a 
preference is justifiable, and how long it must continue, are matters 
for further consideration ; but so long as the preference does exist, 
it should be used as a lever to gain allies. However d^Sieete*^ 
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conBuxxiixig classes in France may be to instruct in economic theory, 

, their natural frugality would soon convert them to the advantage 
of buying the cheapest article^ whether or not the liberty to do so 
might suit the French manufacturer ; and I look with hope to this 
process^ combined with the support of those trades which have a 
selfish interest in free exchange^ to produce a gradual education of 
public opinion. There is less encouragement among the political 
and governing classesi who, after their kind, with a few notable 
exceptions, concern themselves little about commercial matters, unless 
they have clients in that interest whom it may be expedient to con- 
ciliate. 

It will be asked, especially by those who are opposed to the treaty 
system on principle, why we should be so anxious to force our trade 
on a reluctant people ; and some may think it better to wait till an 
enlightened self-interest shall show France the wisdom and necessity 
of voluntarily extending her commercial freedom. 1 reply that the 
educational progress in such matters is painfully slow, even where 
such substantial teaching as the treaty affords is at hand ; but where 
none exists, it seems to me that the question would stand still. It 
is not often that a Cobden arises even in England ; but in France, if 
such apostles existed, they would find the prosecution of their mission 
almost impossible. It seems, therefore, legitimate and desirable that 
those who hold fast the truth should seek every chance and expe- 
dient for spreading it, both for their own sakes and for the family 
of nations of which they are members. And France is the best and 
most natural starting point, for there is no other country for w^hose 
products we possess such a marked affinity, nor any which so 
naturally calls for a return from us in kind. It cannot be through 
a mere fashion that French shops take so much pains to supply 
themselves with English goods, and that in England we find in 
some French manufactures necessities which all our enterprise is 
unable to produce at home. 

And France is the key to the whole question of continental 
treaties, and in fact to our European trade. Kot only is France our 
natural customer, but she is one in every way to be desired. Her 
commercial system is sound, her credit undeniably good, and though 
her traders l^k the large conception and enterprise of the English 
merchant, they have a decided advantage in thmr almost invariable 
solvency and prudence. 

That a furthe^ extension of commercial intercourse would soon 
awaken, not only a demand but a necessity for English products, I am 
convinced. The principal utility of the present tariff to the French 
consumer is in preventing the French makers from putting up their 
prices beyond the point at which English goods would be sent to 
compete. But within this point even may lie a costly market for the 
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consumer^ and a handsome profit for the maker. Broadly speaking, 
we export no goods to France except such as the French industry 
is not adapted to produce. For this reason, the cry that is raised by 
some French Chambers of Commerce, who complain that English 
' oompetition is ruining the native industry, is entirely fallacious. 

Indeed our total exports of cotton goods to that country have 
been insufficient to affect their market appreciably. Some of the 
anti-treaty Chambers of France exercise the most painstaking 
ingenuity m trying to show that the English can produce so much 
more cheaply than the French, that any further lowering of the 
duties would sweep the latter out of existence. Now, without 
admitting that any better fate should be reserved for them, if 
they fail to supply their customers on the best terms which the 
world affords, I think that no such disadvantage exists for the 
French industry. In 1860 Mr. Cobden wrote — “It is now very 
much a question of the cost of coal and the first outlay on mills and 
manufactories, for the commissioners here have, I believe, quite 
come to the conclusion that French labour is at least quite as cheap 
as in England, and they do not admit it is less skilful.” Matters 
have improved for France very materially since then, and consider- 
ing her long hours of labour and other advantages, her production 
is nearly, if not quite, abreast of ours as to cheapness ; and if there 
be something to her disadvantage in the matter of coal, it surely 
does not require a duty of 15 per cent, on the average of exportable 
fabrics to countervail it. In 1872 I proved before the French 
Court of Inquiry that the prices in November, 1869, for the leading 
sorts of printing cloth, were lower in Mulhouse than in Manchester, 
and that we actually use more French cotton goods in England than 
the French use of ours. Thus the complaint that our competition is 
ruinous to French industry is quite untenable. The duty alone on 
the sorts of English goods most exported averages about 15 per 
cent., and to this must bo added 5 per cent, for packing, carriage, 
commission, &c., and 5 per cent, more in consideration of the pre- 
ference always accorded to French over English makes. Thus the 
French maker enjoys an average protection of nearly 25 per cent., 

' a position which he has strong apparent personal motives for retain- 
ing ; though experience shows us that such a privileged position, and 
the absence of the stimulus to improvement which a keen competition 
affords, must tend to unfit him for existence in a rivalry which the 
progress of humanity will some day inevitably bring upon him. 

Next in objection to the high character of the tariff comes its 
erratic and almost inexplicable application. For purposes of taxa- 
tion, cotton goods are grouped in three classes, distinguished by the 
width and weight of the various cloths. These groups are again 
subdivided into classes distinguished by the number of threads 
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iniilie square incli, making in all, for plain goods alone, ^e 
separate standards of tariff, each, of which must be laboriously 
groped out by the Custom-House officers with measure, scal^, and 
glass. The application of such an illogical and barbarous system 
was clearly intended by the French framers of the treaty to 
complicate and embarrass our exports as much as possible, and it 
has enjoyed a high measure of success. But surely such antiquated 
restrictions should now be abolished, and our :^sh negotiations 
based on the desire of increasing rather than of preventing business. 
France, from actual prohibition in 1860, made a great step forward 
in forming the treaty. The men %vho were young in free trade then 
are now of mature years) and if they have no more substantial 
argument to advance against its further extension than the cowardly 
fear of. a few interested manufacturers, it seems clear that they 
occupy a somewhat ignoble position. The French need never fear 
a severe competition with this country, for the cost of transit, com- 
mission, freight, &c., will always give them a very handsome advan- 
tage. The time has now arrived when economists in both countries 
should put aside all subterfuges and compromises, and go in boldly 
for the advocacy of absolutely free exports and imports between the 
two countries, nor should they rest content with anything short 
of that. We have practised the commercial goose-step long enough 
by the treaty system, and it is surely time to quick-march. 

We shall of course be confronted with the usiial wail about loss 
of revenue. But our French friends may teke heart from the ex- 
perience of this country, where the same cry was raised. The 
aggregate estimated loss of customs revenue from reductions and 
repeal of duties between 1840 and 1869 amounted to more than 
£23,000,000, and yet we were able to draw almost as much revenue 
from customs in 1869 as in 1840. Our export trade rose from the 
almost stationary sum of £00,000,000 in 1840, to so great a total 
as £190,000,000 in 1869. And this is of course independent of ^he 
increased prosperity which accompanies such a trade, and the 
correspondingly increased area for direct taxation. 

The report of the two French commissioners, MM. Baoul Duval 
and M. A. Balsan, who recently paid a visit to this country for the 
purpose of examining our textile industries, and determining what 
modifications it might be desirable to introduce in the existing 
French tariff, is somewhat disappointing. They recommend that 
the fcrjf conventiomel, which now applies only to countries having 
special commercim treaty arrangements with France, shall in future 
be adopted as the tarif gin^raiy applicable to all nations ; and it is to 
be hoped that the arguments which apply to the reduction of the 
ioinf giniteA* nmy be equally advanced in favour of a still more 
liber^ consideration of conventional tariffii. 
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But^ through the whole of their report^ there is fiur too much talk 
about the spinner and his advantages and disadvantages^ and &r too 
little about the consumer and what is due to him from the State. 
The commissioners admit that the spinners of Alsace^ instead of 
going straight to ruin under the lower protection of the German 
Customs TJnion, have flourished exceedingly, and are now able to 
compete with FiTig lia h yams more successfully under a liberal tariff 
than they were able io do under the more protective system of 
France. This should surely be encouragement to go farther. 

I have traced at some length the difficulties which beset economic 
progress in France, where neither the information nor the motives of 
commercial action are of a very advanced type. Let me conclude 
by pointing out what I believe to be the principal difficulties which 
exist in this country, where both public opinion and sdf-interest arc 
supposed to be convinced of the advantages of unlimited free ex- 
change. The main obstacles to our progress I take to be these : — 
the want of a more thorough application to commercial questions 
on the part of our so-called commercial Members of Parliament ; 
the absence of commercial knowledge and interest in commercial 
matters which generally characterises the chiefs of our great depart- 
ments of State, and oui' representatives in foreign countries; the 
complete absence of any properly organized machinery for the nego- 
tiation and transaction of matters of commercial interest between 
ourselves and other nations. 

The time of Members of Parliament is too much taken up with 
party struggles, and with questions involving the expenditure of 
income, to admit of due attention being given to matters that affect 
the sources of revenue and the commercial prosperity of the country. 
It would surely best suit the interests of commercial constituencies, 
at least, if they applied some standard of commercial utility to 
their representatives in the House of Commons, rather than the 
conventional one which relates mainly to mere party athletics, 
or the dabbling in all sorts of legislation for which they often 
possess neither the training nor the aptitude. Nor are we better off 
in the House of Lords. Few commercial men ever attain to its 
precincts. Commerce is there undoubtedly considered an uninterest- 
ing, if not a somewhat ignoble subject ; and it was far from an 
edifying spectacle to find a bench full of our hereditary legislators, 
in the matter of the India import duties, calmly throwing over 
both economic principle and commercial justice, in order to support 
a mistaken and restive colleague. But if both Houses had all the 
wisdom and willingness in the world, they would be unable to pro- 
duce any results without a proi)er and efficient department for the 
administration of commercial matters, and na such deportmeati nor 
even the semblance of it, now exists^ When deputations on com- 
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• n^erci^l matters are reported to have thanked his lordship and 
, retire^^'they are thankfiil for very small mercies ; for with them 
. geneir^y retires their question and all fiirther action in it. How- 
ever convinced a minister may be as to the merits of the case> it is 
. impossible for him to take in hand the detail-work of it, and there 
is practically no one else with the authority or appliances to do it. 

Sir Louis Mallet, who possesses great knowledge of business and 
large official experience, had brought the commercial department of 
the Board of Trade to a fair condition of efficiency, and he had 
strbngviews as to the desirableness of extending our commercial 
^ relations with foreign countries ; but the late Government evidently 
h^d equally strong opinions. Sir Louis Mallet was relegated to 
the India Office, and lost to those commercial interests which he was 
so well fitted to administer. The Board of Trade has almost 
abolished its commercial department ; for it possesses now little 
more than the machinery for the publication of tariff notices/ 
statistics, &c. The late ministry decided that the commercial 
department of the Foreign Office, which had hitherto been merely 
machinery for carrying out the Board of Trade arrangements, should 
take up the duties formerly performed by the commercial department 
of the Board of Trade ; but no properly authorised head was ever 
appointed to this new department. 

Sir Louis Mallet held a position as Assistant Secretary, and was 
able, whenever business required, to see the head of his office, the 
President of the Board of Trade, and to discuss and settle matters 
with him. He was further placed in communication with persons 
holding similar rank in other countries, and could effect much 
quietly by that means. He was also able to communicate freely 
with persons in this country with whom it would be useful that he 
should maintain relations : moreover, he had under him a full and 
sufficient departmental staff. But, as things arc now, those whose duty 
and interest call them to the commercial department of the Forei^ 
Office know too well how utterly inadequate it is to cope with its 
functions. The staff seems to undergo a steady reduction, and if the 
members of it were ever so zealous and assiduous, they are denied 
the necessary power to carry out their work. It is impossible to 
obtain a particle of information there as to the movements of foreign 
countries in commercial matters ; in fact, the necessary communica- 
tion does not seem to esist, nor even the power to deal with persons 
in this country. 

Meanwhile great* interests are suffering from neglect of commer- 
cial questions and the means of treating them. Foreign countries 
are making their future arrangements, not on a basis which in many 
respects will suit our trade, but without us and against us. Austria 
has prolonged her treaty with France^ but has put an end to ours. 
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Our embassies, ^tbout hdp from borne— and, in the absjsnce of 
proper arrangements here, t^t help cannot be given — are inmpable 
of dealing adequately with commercial matters. Everything is' 
drifting, and when attention is awakened, it will probably be too 
late. As commercial arrangements are made without our participa* 
tion, it is the more necessary that our commiercial department^ as 
well as our embassies and consulates, should be in an efficient state 
for dealing with these matters, and should possess fill knowledge of 
what is gbing on, and capacity for action in regard to' them. 

Our commercial department should be on a footing raperib^, 
rather than inferior, to that which existed in 1872 at the Board oif 
Trade, and if some increase in the estimates occurs until reorganisa* 
tion can be effected, the money would be well invested, and thete is 
no interest better entitled to demand a more adequate care. ' Iiast 
session, a legal assistant under-secretary and some new private 
secretaries were appointed, without a word of inquiry or comment 
in the House of Commons. As to the appointment of a minister of 
commerce, if he were created at present he would probably be a 
junior cabinet minister, who would bo so glad to get the post, that 
he might hesitate to speak up against the more influential members 
of the Government. It would be better at present to develop the 
departments in existing public offices, which might have hereafter 
to be thrown off into a ministry of commerce, when they had 
acquired sufficient weight and experience to go alone. 

As to the forthcoming arrangement of a now commercial treaty 
with France, it rests, in the absence of a proper organization for 
administering the question, mainly with the commercial community 
and their representatives in Parliament to deal with. Let us hope 
that on our side a determined stand will now be made for free trade, 
pare and simple, and that the free traders of France will second lu 
by repeating the famous old answer which the French merchants 
gave to Colbert, when he asked them how he could best promote 
commerce — Lamez mmfam. 


John Slagg. 
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When your Committee did me the honour of asking me to come 
here to make some sort of speech to you to-night, I felt that though 
it is not always easy to think of something useful to say on such 
occasions, yet I could not refuse. You can understand what an 
interest, what an advantage, what a bracing change, it is to a student 
and a man of the pen to come from time to time among those who 
are doing the hard work and carrying on the great indispensable 
service of the world. It is true that head work is in some ways as 
hard and exhausting as even work of the hands such as yours. 
Ideas and right expressions are often as difficult to get and to 
deal with as coal and ironstone ; and the scholar, as he shuts 
up his book and puts out his lamp, many a time knows a weari- 
ness of body and a heaviness of spirit which equal anything 
knowd to you, as you trudge home of a night from the pit- 
mouth. Do not think that I want to talk the cant of our all 
being working men alike. That is nonsense and clap-trap. There 
is a very real and a very rough and sharp difference between men 
who work for day wages, and are nine hours a day in the darkness 
underground, and men who work in arm-chairs in libraries. We 
do no good by pretending to call the two sorts of life by the same 
name. All we can say is that it ought to be a good thing for each 
of the two kinds of men to see and hear as much as possible of the 
other. And that is the second reason why I could not refuse to 
comply with your very kind invitation. If it is an honour to me to 
be invited here, I hope it is not an unbecoming thing in me to say 
that the fact of your wishing to send for an entire stranger, of whom 
you know no more than that he is a man of books and an observer of 
public and social matters — ^that this fact is not without some honour 
to the hosts as well as to the guest. Perhaps it is as good a reply 
as could be given to those preposterous alarmists who keep warning 
the country that Trade Unions will drive’ all educated men out of 
public life, will refiise a hearing to quiet and disinterested watchers 
of events, and will hand over exclusive influence to furious dema- 
gogues and reckles^flatterers of popular selfishness. If careful and 
disinterested w%|bthers of events do ever come to lose their influence, 
we may be quite sure that it will be their own fault. You will be 
as willing to admit, as I should be unwilling to deny, that great 
bodies 4>£ men may now and again make mistakes— mistakes son^e- 

(1) sobstaace of tbe following pages was delivered as an Address to the members 

of certain Ijodges of the Miners’ Association, in the Metdianics* Hall at Hanley’, 
January 8, 1877. 
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times about tbe causes they espouse, and many times about the men 
they trust. I fancy that is possible even in Stoke-upon-Trent here. 
But then what I contend is that in nine cases out of ten where 
any great body of people have gone wrong, it has been because those 
who know better never took the trouble, were too superfine, or too 
lazy, to go down into the crowd, and honestly and couiageouely to 
toll them their minds. It is impossible that the great masses of 
workmen should have time to work out for themselves all the com- 
plicated fiicts of a great political or economical question. But if the 
facts are put honestly before them, I would trust any great popular 
body of our countrymen — and the greater the body, the more sure 
would my trust be — to decide upon them with generosity, with 
uprightness, and straightforward manly simplicity. 

Our gathering to-night is one of far more interest to me than if 
it were met for some merely political purpose. England has now 
reached a point when, for the time, there are only two great central 
and absorbing fields of interest. One of them, new discoveries in 
science, and the philosophical conclusions from them ; the other, new 
improvements in the condition of the workman. I do not pretend 
that there are not a thousand other things in the world for an 
intelligent man to care about. What I mean is that all other objects 
of interest arc at present secondary to these two, — first, the growth 
in men’s ideas about the physical universe ; second, the change in 
the industrial system of our society. It is in these two spheres that 
the great revolutions arc taking place, for which future ages will 
mark and remember our days. It is here that we feel the 
breath of the new time. About science you do not wish to hear to- 
night. The point that interests you, and very naturally so, is tho 
present position of the labour question, — as I say, that is the ques- 
tion which is infinitely greater than all merely political questions 
whatever. And other people are as much interested in it as you 
are. The upper classes in this country are, like the rest of the 
world, more enlightened than they used to be. The old idea about 
keeping the poor in their place is rapidly vanishing, with so many 
X other old ideas. But {hough, os a rule, they mean kindly, they are 
too often content with good wishes. They hear about the miseries of 
the world, but after they have heard, they go home, as Yoltaire said, 
they eat a delightful dinner, they go to 1^, md they think no more 
about the matter. One sometimes wonders how fine ladies can find 
in their hearts to put on the gay robes that some wretched girl has 
sat up half the night to finish, with eyes and fibagers and brain and 
« spine all in bitter ache; how the owner of the great hall can 
find a relish in all his sumptuosities, when he thinks of the did 
rheumatic labourer plodding home after twelve hours’ work to a 
cottage where the thatch lets in the wet upon his nuseraUle bed. 
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and yfhere balf-a-dozen sons and daughters are huddled together in 
•a single room. One sometimes wonders even how you and 1 con 
deep at nights, when wc think of all the horrors of the world at our 
doors, — ^its yice and hunger, its rags and tears and echoless despair. 

Then the best of the people of great wealth and station con* 
‘stontly say — and it is very true — that charity often does more 
harm than good: that they would willingly give a portion of 
'their wealth to some public service if they were sure of its not 
being lost in abuses and corruption. There is something in this, 
but not too much. Here in Hanley, for instance, with your 50,000 
inhabitants, with more handsome and pleasant-looking drinking 
houses than I care to count, you have no Free Library. How 
could the man who draws a fine revenue from your collieries 
do a more useful and public-spirited thing than by building and 
stocking and endowing a handsome library, and making a gift of it 
to the town P In the United States they do this kind of thing 
as a matter of course. In New York only the other day a wealthy 
citizen, a Mr. Lenox, has finished a public library — a magnificent 
building of marble — and stocked and endowed it at a total cost out 
of his own purse of something like £150,000, or more. The two 
Astors — a father and son of enormous fortune, both of them now 
dead — gave something like a quarter of a million of money to esta- 
blish another library in the same city.^ Why should not one of the 
great London dukes do something of that kind for 8t. Pancras 
or Bethnal Green? And there are a hundred other services 
by which the great town-owning nobles might repay the debt 
they owe to a society that has lavished so many bounties on 
' them. Opinion will perhaps at no distant day make them feel that 
to be a great noble is less than to be a great citizen. 

Meanwhile if the great mass of the workers of a country are 
well-off, are improving in their habits, arc becoming more civili^d, 
then we may say that the country at large is well-off and civilised. 
It is a mistake to talk of the working class. The workers are 
the only set of people who are not a class ; they are the nation. 
If those transfigured spirits whom the poets feign to dwell in the 
stars and far-off spheres, ever look down on our globe whirling 
through the spaces of the sky, we may be sure that they hardly 
see the little handful of men and women clad in purple and fine 
linen. Bather they yearn over the myriads of poor toilers all over 
the face of the ^srth, women in the garrets of great cities, sea- 
furers and fishers labouring for their lives on storm-beaten waters 

(1) It is worth while to contrast with this the conduct of an En gHwH noblemsn. In 
the Timea of Fehmaif 23 this paragraph occurs : — A letter has been received from^ 
the agent of the Pulce of Iforfolk stating that his Grace is willing to sell the Sheffield 
markets to the Oorporation, but at an enhanced price to that at which they wore 
^ered last year— namely, £267,450.** And it is worth adding that this demand 
. Is based on an estimate which includes the prospective value of the tolls. 
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by nigbti men labouring' with little cheer in mines and swamps 
and sunburnt plains, children facing the harshness of life in 
canals and factories and pits, the aged poor waiting with dumb 
anxiety after their long journey is over, for a grave that looks 
even drearier than life. Of this vast host in Europe the English 
workmen are the vanguard of strong pioneers. The circumstances, 
first of our political growth, and second, of our prodigious industrial 
growth, have' given to the workmen of this country the front place in 
the struggle to achieve the emancipation of labour. The French 
artisan of the towns is more swiftly moved by high-soaring ideas. The 
German artisan is more violent in his protests against the gulf that 
is set between the few who have, and the many who have not. But 
neither the generous fire of France, nor the rumbling vehemence of 
Germany, has yet brought its artisans to that independence, that 
equality between master and man, that unfettered right to combine, 
which has at length been won by the skilled workmen of Great 
Britain. You are nearer a solution of the difficulties of Capital and 
Labour than they. You have an amount of political freedom and 
material resource, of public right along with financial strength, such 
as the workmen of no other nation in Europe can be said to enjoy. 
The thought that you are — ^not rising away out of your own people 
— ^but raising your own people with you, and offering « a beacon- 
light of hope to those who are worse off* than yourselves, is the 
most inspiring you can have. Every act of self-control, of faith- 
fulness, of duty, in the humblest of you, helps on the great cause. 
If the mass are well, all is well. This is not because workmen for 
day wages are wiser or more virtuous than people who do not 
work for day wages ; to say that they are so, would be utterly untrue. 
But the condition of the mass is all important, simply because they 
are the mass. 

People sometimes talk of the selfishness of the Trade Unions. 
But there is all the difference in the world between the selfishness 
of a capitalist and the so-called selfishness of a great Trade Society. 
The one means an increase of self-indulgent luxury for one man or a 
single family. The other means not luxury, but increase of decency, 
increase of comfort, inclrcase of self-respect, more ease for the aged, 
more schooling for the young, not of one, but of a thousand or ten 
thousand families. Others may call that selfishness if they please ; 
I call it humanity and civilisation and the furtherance of the common 
weal. There are those who say that the capitalist is a higher order 
of being than the workman. And I am the last person to deny the 
sovereign importance of the gifts that are required for the origina- 
tion, control, and direction of the gigantic enterprises of modem 
industry. The great contractor, the great merchant, the great 
manufacturer, who builds up one of the immense fortunes of our 
times, usually possesses, and could not achieve what he does without 
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poaaasailig, an energy, a patience, a far-Bightedness, a knowledf^ qf 
men, a power of combination, a power of moying his mind easily^ 
firom generalities to details, wbiob altogether oonstitnte one of the most 
striking types to be found in the whole sphere of practical characters. 
Yet we rank even the most extraordinary of these men below even a 
second-rate statesman or a second-rate general. And why, except 
that the direct aims of the statesman and the general are not private 
aggrandisement, but high public ends ? It is true that the capitalist 
t^ confers public services of the most indispensable kind. His 
capital, and the sagacity and enterprise with which he employs it, 
are the means of procuring subsistence for the population of whole 
cities and whole countries. But this is only to say that he is socially 
valuable, exactly because, and in proportion as, he does something 
for the many. We look at his palace with indifference or contempt; 
that is only the temple of what is too often a vulgar and stupid 
luxixry. We look at his factory or his foundry or his building yard 
with real respect and real interest, because they are the symbols, 
not of the superfluities which he is heaping up for himself, but of the 
process by which he helps to difluse the necessaries, the decencies, 
and the comforts of life among a thousand or ten thousand other 
people. It is numbers that make all the difference ; it is about 
the condition of numbers that we should constantly think, and that 
is why I say that the Labour Question and the enormous change 
that has taken place and is taking place in the position of the work- 
men, is the one social feature of our generation that is of real, 
profound, and lasting importance. 

There are various sides and parts of this question. There has 
been much done, and there is much to be done, as to the better 
organization of Friendly Societies ; as to the Truck System ; as to 
Technical Instruction ; as to Co-operation. But by far the most 
important element in this matter is the growth of Trade Unions. 
This is the root of all the rest ; it is the uprising of a great hope, 
because it means that the workmen are henceforth to be their own 
helpers. I do not forget — ^it would be the basest kind of ingrati- 
tude if any of us ever should forget— the beneficent services 
rendered to labour by Cobden and Bright in removing the tax on 
the labourer’s bread; and again, principally by Mr. Bright, in 
forcing the government to admit the workmen to their share of 
citizenship. The last measure is not yet so complete as some of us 
hope to live to see We hope to see the same privilege of political 
speech and political power given, and before very long, to the men 
of those two thousand country villages of the land, that ate at present 
wrapped in a political torpor, that is both a deep disgrace and a sure 
danger to our eommonwealth. But the advantages or the lowering 
of the parliamentary firanchise have only been great, because the 
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new voters insisted, first, on a measure of national education, and 
second, on the abolitipn of the tyrannical restrictions on free combi- 
nation among workmen. There are several other things still left 
for which you might use your votes, and I wfil come to them by* 
and-bye. Meanwhile, it has been the most prodigious of all pos- 
sible gains to have compelled parliament to give to the workmen of 
this country unfettered fteedom of union and combination. 

Last spring we had in London a meeting of agricultural labourercf, 
and a very remarkable meeting it was — about a thousand delegates 
who had come up from all parts of England, to say what they had 
got to say about their claim and their desire to have votes. A most 
striking incident at this meeting was the appearance, among other 
delegates, of a grey weather-beaten man who lived down i^Dorsetshire, 
and who about thirty years ago had been sentenced to twelve months* 
imprisonment — ^for what, do you think P Not for theft, nor homicide, 
nor perjury, nor housebreaJdng, but for the crime, which it now 
seems so wonderful to think of making a crime, of trying to induce 
three or four labourers of his village to join together in asking^ for 
more wages. It seemed to take us all back at a single step into the 
dark ages. It was like looking on the ghost of some unhappy 
creature who had suffered the penalties of the law three or four 
hundred years ago for witchcraft and riding on a broom by moon- 
light. Well, it is pretty safe to say that no man in England will 
ever again be condemned to a year’s imprisonment for belonging to 
a union, no more than any man will ever be burned for sorcery 
again. The thirty years that have come and gone since this poor 
man heard his sentence, have not come and gone for nothing. 
Trade Unions as such are no longer to be treated as a delusion, which 
we may expeet one day to pass away from the minds of our people. ' 
Combination among workmen, whether we like it or dislike it, now 
stands out as the greatest fact in modem industrial life. You know 
the old story about Napoleon. When the Austrian Emperor some 
eighty years ago put in the first clause of a Treaty, intending to be all 
gracious, that he recognised the existence of the French BepubUc, 
which was an ugly novelty in those days to the crowned family of 
obstructives, — ^Napoleon said, ** Strike that out : the French Bepublic 
is like the sun in the heavens ; if any man does not see it, so much 
the worse for him.” And if any man in England doesnot understand 
that Trade Unions have now their roots struck too deep into the 
ground to be displaced, then so much the worse for him. So mu6h 
the worse for his judgment and observation, and his power to discern 
the road dong which the mighty engine of modem society is travel- 
ling. You sometimes hear a mother say. that she wishes her gzown-up 
son could agoih be a little child playing at her knee. This is a very 
naturd and' beautifd feeling in her; but, of course if she xedly 
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expected sach a tranfiformatioii to come to pass, it would be folly and 
madness. It is just as great folly and madness for peopleT to 
»pect that the workmen of this country, after winning by many a 
i^ut figbt a position that enables them to deal with their employers 
on equ^ terms and face to face, that gives them all the aentiments 
of independence and self-respect and loyal brotherhood, are 
ever going to grow bock again into the bondage and the isolation 
of industrial infancy. 

And this is not the highest point of view. If Unions were merely 
engines of battle between masters and men, they would be valuable 
enough. They are more than this. They are more than a new 
phalanx of attack. * Unions are the signs and the agencies of the 
conscious an^i settled incorporation of the Labouring people, of their 
final estabUsWenli as the strongest organ in the body politic of 
Great Britain. They are the one new social factor worth consider- 
ing. The future of our coimtry depends on the degree in which 
they are capable of being animated by more vigorous moral and 
social ideas than those of the other great factor, the landed and com- 
mercial plutocracy. There is no force outside of these two. The 
Churches seem strong, but their activity is external ; their dogma 
is irretrievably sapped, and they are too distracted by a harassing 
scepticism that can never again be quenched nor stilled, to be com- 
manding elements in society. The Churches will go on living by 
receiving the impress from without ; not by stamping any impress 
of their own. Then there arc the newspapers. At public dinners 
and elsewhere they are conventionally complimented as resistless 
forces, like Time or the Ocean or the Bible or Koran. The 
roar is tremendous, no doubt. But the newspaper must live, must 
return a percentage on capital, must not offend the" respectable 
advertiser. Their writers, shrewd, able, and often well-informed, 
must play the part of the Greek sophist, whose business was to 
refiect, to justify, and to inculcate the current prejudices of his 
society. These are not the conditions of real force. Newspapers 
can only move, after somebody or something else has already per- 
suaded their customers to move. Then the jdutocracy is too choked 
by wealth to give an energetic voice to a higher national life. So far 
as it depends upon them, England will sink to the level of a more 
plethoric Holland, seeing the great universe sweep on, with a dim 
^e and a nerveless arm. Our hope is in the openness of the labour- 
ing people to rigU ideas and good purpose, and the hope of the 
labouring people aepends first and for the present in their staunch 
amd loyal combination among one another. 

A great many vehement charges are constantly made against 
Unions. And it would certainly be absurd to pretend that all 
the rules of every Union in England are wise and just. One or 
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Wo of the Unions occasionally «iiho?r a rough and intractahle 
spirit. One or two of their leaders have occasionally said yideilt 
things* But if this unwisdom^ injustice^ roughness^ intractablenes% 
and violence had all been both constant and glaring, instead of 
, being extremely rare, and being marked exa6tly because rare,r-why, 

1 should say that this would be all the stronger reason why Unions 
diould be encouraged and welcomed by public opinion, because it is 
only by the training which Unions furnish in habits of business, in 
close and varied discussion, in larger acquaintance with thw wide 
circumstances of trade, in collective responsibility, that you can 
expect to increase good sense and breed a finer feeling ^or equity 
among the workmen. Undoubtedly, it is right and wholesome either 
for capitalists or journalists or anybody else to denounce bad trade 
rules, and to condemn an unjust or foolish course of policy in a 
union, l^ut most of the charges that are current are without 
weight or reality, and come either from people who know nothing 
at first hand about Unions, and who only talk in the air and out of 
their own heads, or else from employers who do know, but whose 
knowledge is distorted by the medium of strong prejudice through 
which it has to pass. This is only what might have bCen expected. 
It is not a pleasant thing for any man who has been accustomed to 
dictate his own terms, to find himself obliged to treat his former serimut 
as an equal. He is sure to say some wild things in his irritation ; aijid 
some very wild things have been said in this mdtter. For instance^ 
your Miners’ Unions have been accused in black and white in so 
many words of deliberately lessening the output of coal, and raising 
the price. Before accusing the Miners of lessening the output, people 
should have taken the trouble to ask whether the output had really 
been lessened. As a matter of fact, the output in 1870 was 111) 
milhons of tons; in 1871, 117 miUions; in 1873, 127 miUions. 
But it was exactly in 1873 that the price of coal to the housekeeper 
was so dear as to cause the outcry ; yet wo see that in that year the 
output was greater than it had ever been before. In 1874 it fell to 
125 millions, but in 1875 it is believed to have risen to 130 millions. 
This being so, what becomes of that charge against the Unions P ^ 

(1) Tho writer of an article on the proeont ^ort address in the otgfxi of;ih6 Employers* 
Federation, Capital and Labour (Jan. 17), deals with this point in a* remarkable manner. 
Ho talks as if my figmes wore wrong, or dishonestly interpreted. * ibid does lie« 
show this ? By the assertion that the Trade Union leaders, eipeoially Ht. Hacddnail, 
advised the men that, if they widied their wages to ho kept npi Output oJjT coal mi|st 
be limited by working fewer hours, or by other mesata. *<The fQolidi a4vioe was 
followed to a great extent,” et cetera. Now, Mr. Macdonald, if that were a malter*of 
any concern, never gave any such advice. But notiiing that either Mr. Maddonald^Qr 
any other Union leader could have said, has any bearing on the point in. iasae. !Di^ 
allegation to which I am replying is that the output was Ussenod^ as a matter gf |Mlr 
and hence the dearness of coal^at a given time. Ae a matter of fact, the onl^t wisasS 
lessened, if the figures of the Statistioal Abitract, published by the Board of ISrtHK 1*^ 
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pm^^pea^ of the mtion by encouraging ioie^ comj^tition. Thie 
ie^o&e of tboee parrot erica that alw^ya am* when tunes are dull. 
Hr, Gladstotto pointed this out so long-ago tie 1845, when it was 
proposed to take the duty oS the export of maehinery. Those who 
op]^sed the removal of that duty said that to favour the export of 
maohiaery was to encourage the competition of ^foreign manufac* 
ti|Tes. Yet we all know how English manufacture has waxed 
greailfr since 1845, in spite of our exportation of machinery. But 
when a cjy has once become the fashion, the trifling fSact that it 
happens to be absurd and untrue mokes no diflerence. If a parcel 
of American-made hmges finds its way to Birmingham, every news- 
paper announces the fact under* the heading of tho ruin done to 
British trade by the Unions — ^though if they took the pains to 
inquire they would find that one reason why the hinges came here was 
that the American had overstocked himself. Take a case in your own 
industry. There is a great coal industry in Belgium, a country four 
hours or so from our shores. Yet you send your coal over to Belgium. 
Is this because the Belgians have Miners’ Unions, raising wages 
beyond yours, and so encouraging English coal-owners to compote 
on the strength of lower wages? Why, the facts are tho very 
reverse. It is the English coal-owner who has to pay higher wages 
— ^very much higher — ^and yet, for all that, ho can undersell tho 
Belgian,^ coal even in Belgium itself. And tho explanation is this, 
that the Englishman who gets the high wages produces on an 
average 250 tons a year, while the Belgian only produces 146 tons a 
year.^ Even the tremendous rise of price in coal, during the coal 
famine, was not enough to devclope coal-mining abroad, in Belgium 
and other countries, to such on extent as to enable the foreigner to 
do without supplies from England. The export of iron and steel has 
fallen off lately, but even now it is nearly half as great again as it 
was tan years agq. The figures always fluctuate, and tho very men "" 
who kcop up a mechanical grumble that it is all the fault of the 
miners, Imow very well, and among themselves never think of any- 
thing else than, that the state of the iron export trade is explain^ 
by the contraction of railroad-making in tho United States, in Bussia, 
and a variety of other influences, for which miners are as much to 
blaiiie< as they are to blame for coal being black. 

Then to come to the all-importaiit question of wages. I say all- 
impprtant, because, a# the homely saying goes, it is hard for an 

to lie apoa. The article in Ggptiai a/ui Labour is odIj wortli notice as iUustniting 
the dovsdy awn d a oions stuff which wiU pass muster for argument, wlien men’s pre- 
judioss SKIS vfdenilv engaged. 

^ (I) Cliisic tiiSofleij4 ocplanalion famished in Sir A. Barron's Bepori on the Tnule 
M 'Bilgiun (ZS74). But it was pomted out to me by the Agent of the Miners* 
A ts o c i a ti en tiuit the diflSscenoe mig^ possibly be due to^some greater difficulty of tho 
in tho Belgian pits, if they be more difficult. 
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live Ob stervatioti wagfes^Vlio g06i abodt lus work badly ebtbed 
and bis bim^ oply half to be jrbat we shonl^like to ate 

bim, either 'asworkiW or citiaen. jSomepersons are fond of finding 
faidt with^tikisi They^y it is simply material; a taking tiumgllit for 
the body, where we ought to be thinking of higher moral idiM I 
have noticed that the people who think material prosperity sa^ a 
poor worthless thing, are generally themselyes among tto :^st* 
prosperous of men. Now as to w^s, the empk^ers andfme 
enemies of Trades Unions have blown hot and cold witii the same 
breath. They first cry out that Unions raise wages by lowering 
profits with ^mage to the employer, as well as by raising prioCs 
to the damage of the consumer — ^though, by the way, there is 
a perilous approach to self-contradiction in this. Then^ they turn 
round, and worn you very gravely that Unions have not raised 
wages, and neither would nor could raise them. And those who 
deny that Unions can raise wages have not been kept by their 
Political Economy from falling into a bit of imcommonly *bad logic. 
I am sorry to say that a statesman whom we all req)eot and 
admire very heartily, no less a personage than Mr. Bright, who has 
given the world so much good logic before now, should last week 
at Bochdalc have repeated this fallacy— > for fallacy it certainly lA. 
T^t. Bright points to tho circumstance that the wages of no dass 
have risen so much as those of domestic sorvants ; yet there 4s no 
Union among domestic servants. As if any one had ever said that 
it is impossible for wages ever to rise in any occupation without a 
combination of the persons plying that occupation. A great and 
rapid increase of the demand, for oxample, will send wages up. And 
a great and rapid increase of this kind is exactly what took place in 
the case of domestic servants. The incomes of the most important 
part of the middle class have risen immensely within the last five* 
and-twenty years, with the unprecedented volume of wealth that has 
rolled over the country. One of the first and most universal ways 
of sp&iiisig on increase of income in the middle class is to keep tDL<oM 
servants; they servo pdrposes of ostentation as well as houaeihid^ 
convenience. This alone would suffice to account for the rise 
in the rate of domestic wages.^ Again in our great Lanoashire 
industry, no wages, I believe, have risen more in the last five-and* 
twenty years than those of the women in the card-rooms, and' yet 
until very recently these women were not associated with any Union. 
Butliow are such facts as these to the point P How does it follow 

(1) sir. Uoyd Jones, whose excellent *writmg in the JBee^ive (now the MmirM 
JAmiw) for so mmj yeexs deserves honoqrshle xeoognitiQii for its soundness, pemtmi 
tion, and patient stead&stness, also attach mnoh importa^ toeinigrationssdiynifl^ll* 
ing the supply. But perhaps still more than emigration, it ia the demand 
labonr in fimtoxiee that has lessened the supply for domestio eeacrioe. ' 

ee2 
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b^use in some emplopnonts wages happen to have i^n 
without Unions, therefore in quite different employments they cannot 
havb risen in consequence of Unions P Can there never be two roads 
to the same place P It is like arguing that because you have come 
frinn Bu^slem to Hanley on foot, therefore it i^impossible that I can 
have come by train. The plain truth is all the time that there is no 
single and universal law in the matter. In some circumstances 
JJnion^can raise wages for a time beyond the level they would have 
without Unions : in oilier circumstances they are not strong 
enough to do this. And whether Unions raise the average of wages or 
not, Aere can be no doubt about their checking the excessive rapidity 
and violence of the fluctuations of wages. These fluctuations are the 
veiy curse of industry. Hone but the artisans are exposed to such 
periodical catastrophes as we call by the quiet name of bad times, or a 
falling trade. I am not so unjust as to deny that bad times are bad 
enough to the employer and the shopkeeper as well as to the artisan, 
but they do not mean to the employer as they do to the artisan, a 
sudden and instant plunge from a bright fireside, from good warm 
clothing, firom smiling family life, to breaking stones by the highway, 
to the workhouse, to destitution and rags. That is what a falling trade 
means to the workman. Yes,” they say, but times mend.” That 
may be, but to whom of us of the middle class would life ever be the 
same, after we had once been hurled down to the bottom of such an 
abyss as that ? 

We are very often told that the great cure for all the errors of the 
Uiuons would be found if only the workmen could have instruction 
in Political Economy. With all respect both for those who say this, 
and for some of the books that have been written about Political 
Economy, I confess that I no more believe that a knowledge of that 
/ subjec|; would be specially useful to those who have to deal with the 
practical cirdumstances and daily problems of the Labour marh^, 
than 1 believe that a knowledge of the few general theories of 
Meteorology, pr the science of the weather, would help a man in 
farming land or navigating a ship. What the sailor wants more than 
^y thing else is a chart of the particular 4 furrents, the rocks, the 
shoals, the fathoming pf the waters through which he is steering a 
eojorse^ Aijid what the artisan wants to know, and the chief men in 
' ^ Trade Society want to know, are the particular circumstaneea of 
^ade; its fluctuations and their causes, its prices, its 
its dutlook.*^ITow Political Economy, as taught in the Imks, , 
epLj^und^ even by its ablest professors, sheds on these things 
Sie. light that you need. It is an affisur of tendencies and 
v^veiages, kilt doelrines which are true enough on the conditions that 
s the eooooimst tidees for granted. But then these conditions do not 
/exist tthey are not the conditiems of real life. Th^lead to truths 
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tlmi would be true, if only they were dot fa^ The fact is you no 
more want a knowledge of abstract Political Economy to teach the 
weaver and the miner when they are to ask for an extra shilling more 
or a half-hour less, than the farm labourer would find a knowl^ge of 
the Philosophy of Contract useful at a yearly hiring. It is really 
intolerable foUy to slipposc, as so many people tell us, that attend- 
ance at six lectures on six Saturday afternoons, on Wages — a 
subject on which the economists have not yet settled among them- 
selves a single firm proposition, except a bald truism or two-— cm be 
any substitute for the vigorous and real training, the true education, 
that a member nf a Union gets from taking a practical interest in its 
affairs. I wonder whether one of our great industrial chieft, the 
master of a thousand spindles, would think he was spending six 
Saturday afternoons advantageously in listening to six economic 
lectures on Profits. Yet why not he as well as the workmen P 
I am aware that a very high authority, to whom all classes in thc^' 
country are indebted for services of inestimable value, Mr. Itupert*; 
Settle, says that the theories of Political Economy are as easy of 
practical and familiar application as a spirit-level and a pair of com« 
passes. But then we are told by persons who have for years been in the 
habit of carefully watching these matters — ^by Mr. BLenry Crompton, , 
for instance^ — that Mr, Kettle’s own awards fail to carry out this view ; ^ 
that they are remarkable for plain business-like discretion and skil- 
ful unravelling of facts, but that they are in no sense deductive 
applications of the truths of Political Economy. And it could not . 
be otherwise. Consider such a question as the reduction of hours of 
work. What wise counsel have the economic text-books to give to 
workmen or to employers on this alUimportant consideration? 
During all the discussion and agitation upon what was called the 
Nine Hours Bill, which eveiybody interested in industrial matters 
followed so closely, I could not' hear that a single apt or tensibld 
remark was drawn from Political Economy from beginning to end of 
that discussion. The air was filled with prophecies of the most d^ 
mal kind, and wo heard the usual catchwords — foreign compeliticm, 
diminished production, ^eternal laws of Supply and Demand, an^ all 
the rest of that too familiar vocabulary. The masters were pecfectly 
sincere in these apprehensions. There was no bad filthy no hypocrifiy, 
no cupidity, no desire to keep a screw on their men, but only an'un-*. 
reasonable notion of the stiff and unbending fixity of the conditions 
of industrial life, and that unseasonable notion they get — not from 
true Political Economy, as limited and explained by such a man m 
M r. Mill, but from two or three cut-and-dried -maxims which hap* 
pen to suit their own convenience, and which they dignify b^ 
sonorous name of economic science. * 

' il)^Jniu8trial OoneiUation. By Henry Cron^Dton. (King & Go., 1876.) ' 






liappea€^*3L cpnsequeiio^. of .tie j^edAwtioft 
Perliainent as you know 4id not pass 
Imt it did jpass a law whicL doclwd tie wprJriflg week^f 
Has this shortening of the hours shortened the wo^k 
the same proportionP An able friend of mine who is in 
3jli^ 0^ trade, who hates Fnions, and who. thinks the Hnglijdi 
>warW are all of them on the wrong traok, has been kind enough 
A answer this question for, me, and he does so with great candour. 
*^' 0£ the 3^ hours that were docked by law,” he says, ^'1 am 
incBned to think that 2 have been recovered ” — ^two already, mark you, 
nlmost within a few months of the new law coming ^to operatifim~ 
owing to the use of better, cotton and higher speed, and, to a 
certain extent, to increased energy on the part of the workmen,” Qf 
course this is no more than was to have been expected from previous 
experiments of the same kind. 

^ How I believe I am only expressing the opinion of those who 
have thought most carefully about Unions, when I say that' even if 
it were proved that they did not affect wages at all, they would still 
.remain of the very highest importance. And many of the wiser of 
the meters are rapidly coming round to the same opinion. For 
example, 1 do not know how it may be in your industry, but there 
are trades in which the tyranny of a bad master, or the still worse 
!^yranny of a bad foreman, is able to turn a workshop into a purga- 
t^, A Union puts a stop to that ; it insures something like fair 
treatment. It may in some few cases have imposed inconvenient 
Tul^ on the master, but this will be mended in time. The £rst 
.thing ^was to let masters and foremen know that the vexatious 


tyranny and petty domineering of the one over many were no 
iQBger to be borne by upright, industrious, and self-respecting men. 
, Take another example of the benefit of Unions. If there is one 
object wkiohman of every rank and position ought to have at heart, it 
19 to.gat OcmeUiation and Arbitration accepted in English industry as 
ijbie ijgbt way of preventing or ending trade disputes. You have what 
amdliuts yirtoally to such a Board of Conciliation here in connection 
Hjdth you Assoejiatian, and I know that it has done good work ibr yoo, — 
howevu disagreeable it may be to have wa^ lowered. You have 
^Ifj^^Board in the Potteiy trjEide. I am fiir from saying that strikes 
l)pt justified ; on the contrary, they are sometimes not only juatified 
1^ WsscMasaar^in the present state of the world. But we all agree that 
like war, ini^t a great deal of misery upon inno&nt people. 
^ j(ts^^,|!siiiember Prdston during the time of the famous str^e. of 


the gaiunt looks of the men standing 
iite pinched faces of the women and children 
eotlage/doN^ smokeless chimn^, the ghoatty silence of tiie 

g^S^ts a byljhe 
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bakle-field tbe nigbt after the battle. For the destd aire de&d 
the Btr<mg and willing craft^noan^ with no ^mrk to his handvldLf- 
&midied/With half-famished wife and children, with gloom' around 
him and blacker gloom in his heart, is a more dolorous sight than 
any death. That strike was necessary, Us many another has 1)een. 
Bnt the sun will shine more brightly in the heaven end the 
green earth look fairer on the day when the last etril» has 
come to an end, and both masters and men in our country shall 
enter once for all 'on a course of reasonableness and concilia- 
tion and common-sense. There is no more hopefiil sign both; 
for capital and labour than the success of conciliation in thd< 
manufactured iron trade of South Staffordshire, South Wales, 
and Scotland ; in the ironstone mines of the Cleveland district^ in 
most of your own coal-mining districts ; and in nearly all the otiier 
capital industries of the land. There have been some hitchf|f 
here and there, but on the whole, considering the newness of 
experiment, and how closely it touches the keenest interests of the' 
people concerned, the successes of Arbitration and Conciliation have 
been prodigious. 

But if there were no Trades Unions, there would be a thousand 
difficulties in the way. An illustration of this was mentioned to me 
only the other day, by one of the best known and most deserr^y 
respected of those who have interested themselves in these matters. 
This gentleman had been asked to arbitrate in a dispute about 
wages in a northern colliery district. He gave his award. Some of 
the men were deeply discontented at the result, and refused to go 
down into the pit. The master suffered a certain loss in conse- 
quence. The amount of this loss was promptly made up to him-— 
by whom P Why, by the Union of which the refractory men had 
been members. Again, in this very district in North Stafforddiire,^ 
while irresponsible people were urging with* frantic vehemenoe 
strike against reduction of wages, and while the miners themselves.; 
were half ready to strike, it is perfectly well known {hat thS' 
opponent, and in the long run the successful Opponent, of each 
a disastrous step was the Agent of your own Assodatiem. These 
things can only be done by organization. You can do nothing uidess 
the men aro organized, any more than a general ctOUSdo anytiiiiig 
with a regiment in which each man acts for himself, wSprs 
Vrhat uniform he pleases, carries what weapon ' suits his ffincy, 
keqps his own etep and time, quick-marches, doubles,; hai^ 
half-turSs, and right-about-faces just ^s he likes^ or 
like. If the men are organized you can do everything; * 
the most primitive savages get themselves united as ' |Ul 
iSney can into something like a tribe. No maifts more^ * 
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\vmm oreatoie until he has got the habit of aqting with others; 4^^ 
ledizig what it is to haye oommon interests with them ; of leamiag 
to sacrifice personal sen^ments and individual impulses to the good 
of the people about him. Welli the most natural bond in the life of 
a workman is with those who work with him in the same trade. 
They are his society. They think and talk about the same things. 
Their public opinion is the public opinion that influences and guides 
him. But this opinion comes to nothing, this commerce comes 
to nothing, if it is merely casual, a thing of chance and the winds. 
It is organization that makes such opinion ejfective, vigorous, and 
strong. It is a thoroughly useful training in public spirit to have 
to choose representatives and leaders. It is a good lesson to learn to 
trust them, to believe in their uprightness, to learn to follow them, 

. to ♦ork with them straightforwardly. Everybody knows that it is 
one of the great arguments in favour of parliamentary government, 
that the necessity of choosing a representative interests the people 
in their own public affairs. But parliamentary elections do not come 
often enough.' The candidates — ^half of them — ^are phrase-mongers 
currying favour for paltry objects of their own. Parliament to you 
is not more than half business. The Union is wholly business. If 
you go wrong there, you smart for it, and you know it. The Union is 
your own affair. And the consciousness of belonging to a great Union 
ia Kke belonging to a great country. This is why it is unreasonable 
to denomce the Unions for their attitude occasionally towards the 
.^wnakilljed labourers. You arc making yourselves, they say, into an 
mdsfocracy, trampling in your turn on those below you. The 
answer to .that is, first that it is not really nor broadly true. Second, 
that even if it were true, it is only an incidental drawback to a great 
movement of organization of industry, which in time and in the long 
run. wiil^ ie^nd its advantages to the whole industrial class. Let us 
only get stable organization. The rest will follow. If it could be 
^got without a moment’s suffering to anybody, so much the better* 
If no^ then better so, than not at all. And the larger and stronge]!^ 
and more stable the Union, the more likely are its principles to be 
good, its action wise, and its public opinion bracing and wholesome. 

1 have not travelled two or three hundred nules merely for the 
sake of paying you compliments, or of saying that .the world has 
Inched perfection. You would scarcely thank me if that were all. 

us all nieans pjjpse great men and our fathers that begat us ; 
let ns cheerfully remember the j)rogress of the last thirty years ; but 
' sokie iff us^'^e may hope, are looking forwards rather than bd^kwards. 
WeareyoongWough to want to know what are the things to fight for^ 
^and teadiieve^ bfdK>re another twenty years have gone over our head& 
there are persj^ of a reflective txan of mind who think that the 
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di(|BoOvBi 7 of steam-power was made aboat two centuries before the 
world was ready for it They mean that an overwhelming addition 
was suddenly mode to the world’s wealth and its resources, before 
either masters or men were advanced enougli in morality to turn 
that wealth to the wisest and most beneficent uses for the promotion 
of human happiness. This is no place for following an interesting 
fancy of such a kind. It is enough for us to see — and unliap]^y 
we cannot help seeing — ^that our new wealth has not turned the 
world into a paradise. Too many of the masters spend their money 
in senseless and disgusting luxury. Too many of the men spend 
theirs in drinking themselves habitually into the condition of brute 
beasts* About the masters there is nothing that I need say here. 
One day they will, we may hope, think it a finer thing to use tWr 
money in such a way that a whole town may be the better forTit, 
instead of using it exclusively in the indulgence of their own personal 
and domestic pleasures. 

Now about the workmen. I have no wish to soften the colours in 
which the shameful and calamitous practice of excessive drinking is 
painted. No hues can be too black for that dire disgrace, that fiery 
curse of our country. But it is worth while to remember that there 
is a great leaven of industrious, thrifty, and sober folk among our 
workers, and that if a great many waste their wages, a great many 
more, on the other hand, use them sensibly and virtuously. In. 
Lancashire, "in spite of the excessive drinking and consequent waste, 
nobody who can remember what the habits and way of living of that 
population were five and twenty years ago, will dream of denying 
that in language, manners, domestic comfort, the improvement' has 
been immense. At Accrington, which I mention because I happen 
to have been born in that neighbourhood, they have a po{mlatioh of 
30,000, and it is said that no less than 3,000 families of that 
population are connected with co-operative stores and co-operative" 
mills. In this very district, unless I am mistaken, a very large 
proportion of the workers in the pottery towns own the houses they 
live in. And the habits of the people who live in these houses have 
notoriously and patently undergone the most satisfactory change 
since the days which many of you can remember, whea drink was 
brought into the works, and there was dog-fighting every Saturday 
afternoon. Bo not let us forget all the facts on the good^side of our 
national a(^unt.^ For unless we had this mass of thrifty and sober 

(1) Since this was spoken, so singularly competent an aathority as Hr. Hmidslla 
confinns this way of looking at the matter : — ** Comparing notes with forty yeSrs ' 

he could see that there was a great change in working men. He knew thkt th^^Ware 
better that they were better men, and that there was more self-denial among thei^^ 
Many having earned more, spent more in diinking than formwly ; but, eoB|adadi|^^ 
training, it was not mnch to be wondere^at. What wy to he expected ^ ^ 

whe began to work at eight years old in a coal mine among miners whose wbo1ie'li^}li||ia 
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'&pip« < > Jt ife to th^zi only tliat wo can look^ ao oBtitJea*o£ that noial 
b^Bbrnice and persuasive'ozample^ without which ^^ood legislation will 
ho poworloBs and good institutions wiH boair no firuit. Drunkenness, 
like all the other evils that spring from it, will have to be attacked 
in- many ways. One of them seems as if it would be the limitation 
by law4if the number of houses tempting men to ruin ; another will 
pmrhaps be the transfer of these houses to local authorities, with a 
view to more orderly management ; a third will be the extension of 
Workmen's Clubs. I do not see that one of these plans need ex- 
<dude either of the other two. It is worth while — ^when you have 
to deal with a destroyer of this kind, which like the monsters of 
ancient fable devours thousands of your people alive every year — ^to 
try experiments of all kinds. 

Then there is Education. Here it is to be hoped that the political 
part of the workmen will throw themselves might and main into 
the movement for abolishing the payment of fees by the children 
who go to the common schools. It is a political mistake, after 
yon have by law — a most wise and expedient law — compelled the 
parent to send the child to school, and to lose the earnings of 
that ohild, to moke him also be out of ];)ocket in the amount of the 
school pence. But we take our stand on still more important 
ground than this. Don’t let anybody Bupj>OBe that Free Schools 
are a mere mechanical cry of politicians. The system of school- 
fees hinders, interrupts, embarrasses, and spoils the process of 
instruction, and it does so exactly in the case of those who lack 
instruction most. As the nation has no time to lose, as it has the 
moat sure and urgent need of the spread of instruction, wo say that 
the sooner this obstacle is removed the better. 

I* should like to point out other measures of which the English 
workmen should think in the interests of the country — ^but I a^ 
afraid of going too far into the region of politics, which are perhaps 
not proper ground here, and I am afraid of detaining you too long. 
You cannot, for instance, be doing wrong in helping the agricultural 
labourers with all your strength to form Unions as strong as the 

WM a gallon pf beer and a bulldog P There had been lately satisfactory proof, however, 
how worldog men were improving. Daring the past two years there hod been great 
depression of .trade and great lack of employment. From in^niries during the past 
week In the North he found many men had only two or three days* work por week ftr 
the last two years. Notwithstanding that, there had been a steadily decreasing 
panpeiinn, attributable cifiy to the fact that working men wore more saving than 
, IbnasSrly,' and had laid up for the rainy day. Their tastes and habits, too," showed that 
th^ were booming more self-respecting and more independent* As a proo^ he might 
say that leoently ho had been invited to the annual meeting of the Oo-operative Society 
of )Qie Vall^ of Hosendale, of which Bocup was the centre, and he found that in the 
■tore thflM was a department for musical instruments. This led him to make inquhies, 
and he waa infonned that in a considlhible portion of the houses of the spinnom and 
■raaveri in j&e' tbore waa to be found either a pianoforte or a hamioninin.'* 
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- Mt^t, boih in yotir own s^ial interests, because ifai more mde- 
pendent and theibetter organised the nwal labourers become^ the 
less likely are they to ohokb and flood' the labour market in the 
towns ; and it is right in the still more important interests of 
the community at large, because it is impossilfle for England to 
rue to the fullness of the national life of a greats a £r||^ a self* 
req)ecting people, so long as the bulk ■of those who till 'the soil are 
deprired of all domestic comfort, of all pdlitioal duty, and of all that 
better hope and outlook which enables men bravely to fltce-dow and 
unprosperons fortunes themselves, in the assurance* that their 
children who come after them shall have a brighter chance, and 
a life more worth having. Then, you cannot be wrong in trying to 
strike down a land i^stem which is one of the least fliveuiidile 
■to the workers, of any system in Europe. You cannot be wrong in 
caring about cheap and surer justice, and the better adnunistration 
of the law. You cannot be wrong in lending your strong aid 
to those who are sharpening the axe for the tree of abused 
.and wasted endowments. Above all, you cannot be wrong in 
cleaving to your Unions, in choosing your best men to serve in 
them, in improving their rules, in inspiring their policy with Arm- 
ness and justice and, high public spirit. These are all good causes. 
They will help to make the name of Englishmen erne that we ought 
to be more and more proud of. Some will tell you that our hopes 
are dreams and our causes forlorn. Be it so. Yon can answer 
that it is better for us, it is the worthier part, to wear out our 
lives in doing battle for these causes — ^yes, though th^ wete fcadern 
— ^than that the voice of lamentation and the steammg tale of social 
in should find us with ears stopped by comfort and arms folded 
in selfish ease. 
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Thb Boport of the Boyal Commission upon Army Promotion and 
Betiremvt has been for some months in the hands of the Secretary 
of State for War, and Mr. Hardy will probably before Easter call 
upon Parliament to express a definite opinion upon the merit of its 
proposals. It may not, therefore, bo out of place to ofier a brief 
exposition of them, more especially since now, for the first time, the 
public has to consider the principle of compulsory retirement as 
applied to our military system. With the abolition of purchase in 
November, 1871, perished the self-supporting system of promotion 
in the English amy, and a new departure became inevitable. 
During the five years which have since elapsed, wc have not greatly 
troubled ourselves about the matter, but the Beport of the Boyal 
Commission has revealed the fact, that in three years and a half 
since purchase was abolished, the number of officers in the Infantry 
of the line, who have exceeded the average length of service in their 
respective ranks, has grown from 737 to no less a figure than 1,100. 
Nor should this bo matter of surprise, since both in the Navy and 
the Civil Service it has been found necessary to resort to compulsory 
retirement, and we have been endeavouring to assimilate our rule of 
promotion in the Army ip that which obtains in all other service's of 
the Crown. Indeed, if wc regard the circumstances in which the 
profession is placed — ^the influence of climate, the variety of service, 
the constant demand for ncr^c, activity, and decision — ^wc shall sec 
the necossily for securing promotion to the upper ranks of officers 
in the prime of fheir manliood, and regard comparative youth in 
the junior ranks as a qualification wliich wo cun never afibrd to 
sacrifice. 

Nor are we without the teaching of cxj>crience as to the evils of 
a seniority system. The outbrcai: of the two greatest straggles in 
which this country has been involved during the lifetime of the 
present generation — the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny — 
ffiund us with on active list of septuagenarian generals, whom the 
traditionB of military rule forbade us to suporsedo. At Meerut anc^ 
at Cawnpore our disasters have been traced to this cause, not mthout 
justice, by distinguis||cd historians;^ and it is one of the most 
painful of our Crimean experiences, that the hardships of a single 
canqpaign in Bussia proved too great a strain upon the physical 
powers of almost the entire staff of generals who 'sailed with the 
expedition to thb East* To remedy tbig evil, a^d to remove thq ^ 

(l)8ir J. Kagre, ^'Hs^toaryofSopoyHtttb Mr.G.O.Trmlrao, ‘iGawapore.’* 
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block to promotion in tbe junior grades wbicb the supersession of a 
self-acting system bad caused^ trere tbe two objects tf tbe Boyal 
Commission. Tbby found tbe point at wbicb tbe upward tide of. 
promotion is arrested to be tbe rank of full coloneli since^ lioweyer 
numerous are the officers in that rank, tbe number of generals of tbe 
three girades above remains a fixed and constant quantity* No limit 
is placed upon tbe number of officers rising to tbe rank of coloneS, 
through staff and regimental service, or by brevet promotion, but 
no outlet is offered, except by vacancies occurring through death on 
a fixed and limited establishment. Tbe Commission propose, there- 
fore, to create a retired or yellow list of generals, similar to that 
existing in the Navy, and to relegate to it all general officers who 
have exceeded the age of seventy years. These veterans are, bow* 
ever, to retain, in addition to their rank and pay, their honorary 
colonelcies of regiments ; and exceptions may be made, in order that 
the State should not, by an arbitrary rule, be deprived, in case of 
need, of the services of any officer of tried and acknowledged merit. 
Such is the present age of our general officers, that even the 
advanced limit fixed by the Eoyal Commission is found to include ^ 
the whole number of full generals, and not less than twenty of the 
lieutenant-generals’ list. It is proposed to fill up the vacancies so 
created by promotions from the full colonels’ rank* Another recom- 
mendation to relieve the numbers upon the latter list is, to permit 
officers of the rank of full colonel to retire upon a pension of £420 
a year (or nearly equal to what they wpuld receive as ^ene^s), 
together with the honorary rank of major-general, from the date on 
which it would have accrued to them had they remained in the 
service. It is hoped by this double process, acting both at the top 
and th%bottom of the list, to diminish the number of full colonels, 
now consisting of 523 officers, sufficiently to allow oi^ promotions to 
the rank of general* taking place after eight instead of thirteen. and ^ 
a half years’ service. 

The expense of promoting to the active list of major-generals a. 
number of full colonels sufficient to fill up the vacancies caused 
the retirement of the septuagenarians, is measured by the di£breace. 
in their respective rates of pay, amounting to about £200 a year. 
The number to be promoted is estimated at 110. If it' be conceded 
, that it is wise to relieve the list for active services, except in very 
special cases, of men who have passed the Umit" of threescore years 
and ten, then'we think the House of Commons wiU not be-reluctant 
to vote the sum of £22,000 annually to secure the promotiem. c£ 
younger men. * And again, if sixty-four is the average age at vbieb 
* the lowest grade of general officer is now attained, it can baldly bft 
. ^regarded as an extravagant proposal of the Boyal Oommiiwaitjte 
accelerate promotion ot officers to that rank by. the 
years and a. half. * ^ 
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^th' enKphasis, at the close of the Beport, that all their 
;;^dG^ti&8 are based upon three assumptions: firstly, that their 
, ]pro|ib8alB are carried out at once ; secondly, that existing cadres, 
ar the present orgamzation of regiments, are preserved; and 
tbfi* the r^e limiting the tenure of office^ of substantive 
' majors and lieutenant-colonels to seven and five years respec- 
tively is rigidly adhered to. We believe that we are correct in 
saying that a strict application of this last rule is regarded by 
the Boyal Commissioners as the very key-stone of the arch which 
bridges over the gulf, separating the lower and higher ranks of 
the military service. It is just now coming into operation, 
having been introduced by the Royal Warrant of 1871, and all 
appointments to the rank of regimental field-officer made since 
that date have been subject to the rule. It is, however, one 
which probably nothing but the absolute necessity for securing 
quicker promotion could have made palatable to our military 
" authorities. The idea that the command of a regiment should be 
regarded as a staff appointment has never been acclimatised in 
regimental circles. The officer commanding is looked upon as 
standing somewhat in loco parentis towards young officers, and is 
certainly regarded by all the non-commissioned officers and men in 
a very different light from all other officers suhordinafe to him. 
Ror is this strange, when we consider the habits of strict obedience, 
and eonstant reference to higher authorit}% which are carefully 
fostered and preserved by a good military system. That an officer 
holding such a post, and having either graduated in the regiment, 
or been promoted to it for distinguished ability or conduct in the 
field, should, after proving his capacity by a five years’ tenure, be 
sununoned to surrender his command in the prime of life, is not 
proposition likely to commend itself in the first instance to a 
military^ ear. To those, however, who have to look beyond the 
limit of the barrack-yard, it must be obvious that no other means 
exist of bringing up officers to the higher grade of colonel, and 
subseqn^tly to the major-generals’ list, in time to secure their ^ 
jdiyBical capacity for the more important posts. To obviate this 
parameunt evil, all minor considerations must be postponed ; but a 
serious inconvenience will have to be grappled with, in' the 
lei^gihened period wh|ih these officers, so removed from their regi- 
ments, wiil have to pass upon half-pay. This period will, however, 
be materially curtailed, if the colonels’ list is annually relieved in the 
meakomt' proposed hy^flie Royal Commission. A judioious distribn- 
tien of (all of which are also to be vacated after f 

years’ tenure), vonglit to enable the Field Marshal Oenymanding- 
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in-OIiief to keep in empUjjr a proper enoeesdon of tke ablest pea; 
while the ' variety of service so obtained would be of inestimable 
value to men whose administrative experience has as yet been 
limited only to duties comprised within the regimental routine. 

So far we havo dealt only with those recommendations of the 
Boyal Commissiou which affect the higher ranks of tho service, 
namely, the retirement upon a yellow list of general officers who are 
upwards of seventy years of age, the promotion of full colonels, and 
the surrender of their commands by lieutenant-colonels whose five 
years’ tenure at the head of a regiment has elapsed. 

We come now to the proposals which affect the junior ranks, and 
wo will take that first which affects tho captains. It is proposed 
that every officer who entered the service after the abolition of 
purchase in November, 1871, shall be retired from his regiment 
after twenty yt^ars’ service, if ho have not risen above the rank of 
captain ; but that with all officers who entered the service previous 
1o that date, the term shall be extended to twenty-five years. Two 
alternatives are then offered to those ^\ho havo not within that period 
secured their promotion to a higher grade, viz. : — either to retire 
altogether from the army with a pension of £200 a year, and a step 
of honorary rank, or to retire from the regiment with the half-pay of 
their rank, and the chance of emplo^^mient other than regimental. 
We take it that few men will deem it worth their while to accept 
tho latter alternative. The full pay of a captain is only £211 7«. lldf. 
per annum, no step of rank is offered, and those who so retire be- 
cause already distanced in the race, will not be qualified to hold such 
staff appointments as would bring them up to the higher grades. 
A certain number who may get employment with the auxiliary 
forces, or in the civil departments connected with tho army, may 
prefer not altogether to sever their connection with the combatant 
branch, but tho bulk of them will, we think, recognise the reasons 
which have dictated this proposal to the Commissioners, viz. : — ^that 
practically men of twenty years’ service who aro still captains havo 
lost their chance of rising in the Army. It is to avoid in the fiiture 
the present congestion in the upper ranks, to prevent men hanging 
on until it is too late to turn to sometliii\g else, as well as to open 
the way for thoir more fortunate comrades, that this recommendation 
of the Boyal Commissioners has been made. It is, in fact, the grant- 
ing of a commission, or promise of employment, not for life, but for 
twenty years, and it is important to remember that it introduces the 
practice of compulsory retirement for the first time into the British 
Army. 

We anticipate that compulsory retirement at the rank of oaptain 
wjU, if adopted, have much wider appUcatiqn, and oonseqneatly 
affect the rate of promotion much more than any other of the present 
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P^posals. At this moment there are iil the Rifle Brigade more 
tfian filfteen captains who have upwards of twenty-one years’ service, 
and who consequently, if not promoted, will have to leave their 
regiments in four years’ time. With the Army of the future, they 
would all by this time have either retired altogether, or bo upon 
half-pay. With other regiments probably the case would be found 
the same, and it will be a serious consideration, both for officers and 
their fiends, when it comes to be understood that service in the 
army can only be reckoned upon a^ a profession for twenty years. 
It will bo the duty of the military authorities to use every endeavour 
to mitigate the harshness with wUch a compulsory rule must operate 
upon its first introduction. Indeed, it would be a serious blot upon 
our military administration if we could only succeed in moving the 
wheels of promotion at all, by placing every year on the half-pay 
list a considerable number of officers in the very prime of life. 
With such a reserve of men trained, disciplined, and instructed in 
the military art, with the best ten years of their life before them, it 
cannot be regarded as a satisfactory conclusion at once to relegate 
them to a life of hopeless indolence, and to create so large an addi- 
tional burden upon the State. 

It is satisfactoT}' to find, from his evidence given before tho Royal 
Oommission, that the Duke of Cambridge is fully alive, both to the 
hardriiip upon tho officers and the inconvenience to the country of a 
large addition to the half-pay list. He therefore proposes that the 
» regimental paymasterships, together with appointments in the Control 
and Surveyor-General’s Departments, should be throTO open to 
officers compulsorily retired at tho rank of captain, and that 
civilian offices connected with the army should be distributed 
more largely among this class. A certain number of them may 
we hope, if of proved ability and energ}% be selected by tho Home 
Secretary, with w^hom, should the Prisons Bill pass, will rest t]^e 
appointments of governors of county gaols, and a somewhat larger 
number than at present will in all probability compete for the 
headships of the local constabulary. The principle of selection for 
zeal and efficiency once introduced amongst our officers, a healthy 
spirit of rivalry will spring up, and its effects be felt throughout the 
whole profession. In framing the new scheme it will be of. the 
highest importance to bear this in mind, because we are for the first 
time proposing to subject our officers to one uniform rule, whatever 
their previous charilbter and nonduct in their regiments may have 
been. Few inducements to exert themselves, equally in time of 
p^ce as in war, will be found more attractive than to place within 
tlieir re^h em^oyments for which their previous habits and experi- 
ence dxould have prepared them, and which, if obtained at the middle 
^riod of life,^ wiU to them tiie means of honourable retirement. 
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IVe now come to the final recommendation of the Royal Commission, 
affecting the officers of less than twenty years’ service. It is pro- 
posed, following the analogy of the pensions offered to oificers of the 
Royal Artillery, lo offer lump sums amounting to about £100 for 
•each year of service, to officers who will retire after eight and up to 
nineteen years’ service. Captains of not less than fifteen and not 
more than t?wciity j’-cars’ service may retire permanently from their 
regiments on the half-pay of their rank, subject to the condition 
that they be held liable to serve the Crown in the regular and 
auxiliary forces, if required to do so, until the age of forty-five. 

AVe are by no means convinced that the first part of this proposal 
will commend itself, either to the ITouse of Commons or to the 
public. We must remember, in the first place, the character and 
<;lass of men from whom in this country our officers are recruited. 
It may be learnt from the evidence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion that no material change in the social condition of candidates 
for eommission.i has taken place since the abolition of purchase. 
Why then should it be likely that the offer of smaller sums than 
men wcie wont to sacrifice voluntarily in buying their promotion, 
will be to them a suflicient inducement to retire \ The fact is that 
money considerations have now very little influence over them, and 
the questions raised in the officers’ memorials, and in other forms, 
velatcd rather to the sums they had themselves expended with the 
tacit saiiolion of the Stale, and were not directed towards obtaining 
&i]y further ixjcuniary bi'iiefit for themselves. There has never been 
uny serious clamour for an increase of pay. On the other hand, 
looked upon from a tax-payer’s point of view, it docs seem a most 
extravagant proposal to offer to every officer of eight years’ service 
and upwards, however weal thy and however certain under all circum- 
fitaiiecs to retire, a liim]> sum of money, to which in no other service 
of llie Grown would he be entitled. 

Ill order to s(Kure possibly a few retirements, w’c are asked to 
sanction a payment which must he made to all. Many officers 
retire at present bccausi; they w ish lo settle dow’ii and marry, or 
because they dislike a long tour of service in India, or because they 
•arc independent and did not desire to serve more than a few years ; 
yet these W'oiild bo strange reasons for making them a present out of 
the State purse. To really needy men the increase of £100 annually 
to Ihe total sum they are to receive on retirement would probably 
operate as an inducement to remain. Nor must we forget that no 
plea can fairly be advanced, on the ground of the lowness of their 
pay w^hilo serving, to the benefit of this bonus on retiring ; because, 
by the abolition of purchase, the pay of all officers has been 
increased (in the higher ranks very materially), by the interest 
caved upon sums formerly expended in the purchase of successive 
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On the Vliole, we think it would be far better to trust to the 
ordinary causes of retirement, without having recourse to a new 
and costly system of bonuses ; and when men had passed the period 
• during which they might have hoped to rise to the higher gradeSv 
then to retire them from their regiments with an adequate pension 
for life. 

The second proposal, dealing with officers of over fifteen years' 
service, and offering them employment in the auxiliary forces up to 
forty-five * years of age, together with the half-pay. of their rank, 
seems to us both to meet a difficulty and to supply a tvant. It 
would give a retirement to capiains who had no chance of promo- 
tion, and it would supply the auxiliary forces W’ith some experienced 
officers versed in the traditions of the line. It would be, '•also, 
another practical step in carrying out that fusion of tho military 
forces- of the Crown, w'hich was the great object of liord Cardwell’s 
reforms. Already adjutants arc appointed from the line for five years' 
service with the auxiliary forces, and the militia, j'comunry, and 
volunteers of districts, arc placed under the command of colonels of 
the regular armj'. It w’ould seem wise to carry this h step farther, 
and appoint captains (probably not more than two per regiment) to 
the militia from the linked battalions of the line with which they 
are associated. The system and discipline of the regular army 
would bo reflected in the militia, whilst officers who might be 
unwilling to go on a long tour of foreign service would have tho 
opportunity of still serving, with their half-pay and militia pa;j^ 
secured to them, and a prospect of promotion ieyond. 

We now come to the expense of the Iloyal Commission’s proj)Osals, 
the aggregate amount of which alone wc need specify. It is 
estimated by them that tho adoption of tlieir scheme will involve an 
annual charge of £'300,000 for the first five years, and of £350,000 
afterwards. The excess in the first years is caused by the more 
liberal terms granted to captains who acquired that rank before tho 
abolition of purchase, and the necessity for more numerous retire- 
ments in order to restore the normal rate of promotion. Tho pro- 
vision made in the estimates for the current year for non-cffectivo 
charges, including honorary colonelcies, the unattached pay of 
general officers, the half-pay list, and the annual vote for 4;he 
abolition of purchase, amounts to £920,000, and it will be necessary 
to add £600,000 to these estimates, in order to carry out the 
recommendations of thl^ Royal Commission. It must bo admitted 
that with an army expenditure exceeding £15,000,000, it will be 
no easy task for the Secretary for War to ask the House of Commons 
to assent to this inprease. On the other hand, we have to remember 
the undertaking of Lord Cardwell, that the same rate of promotion 
'should after the uholition of purchase he maintained, and the parh- 
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mount necessity^ upon wliich the Boyal Commissioners emphatically 
insist, of giving the country security that the higher posts of the 
army shall not be attained, except at an age when full physical and 
mental vigour may bo expected. So confident are we that this 
cannot be secured without resorting to compulsory retirement, that 
we would sacrifice every additional weight in order to secure the 
introduction of that principle. For this reason, wo are not in favour 
of saddling the country with the cost of those pecuniary bribes, 
which are to tempt officers after eight to fifteen years out of the 
service, and we venture to hope that the House of Commons will 
refuse its assent to so novel and widely extended a “ bonus’^ system. 

We would also again urge the increased necessity for relieving 
the half-pay list, if it is to be so largely recruited by compulsory 
retirement, by every moans at the disposal of the War Office. 
Employment in the auxiliary forces for mon of aptitude for drill and 
active habits, and employment in the civilian branches of our 
military administration for those whom the Duke of Cambridge 
maintains to be admirably fitted for it, ought in most, if not all, 
deserving cases to mitigate ihc liardships of compulsory retirement. 
Lastly, we cannot too constantly urge, that should the House of 
Commons assent to tliis large expenditure, there ought to bo a 
thorough understandiug on the part of the military authorities, that 
they will carry out in good faith llie other recohimcndations 
aficcting promotion that were made by the Commission ; that they 
jjlidll give practical effect to the rocoinmeiidation that staff appoint- 
ments should he distributed as widely as possible, and officers return 
to tlicir rogim('nts after a tour of duty on the staff; that the 
warrant of 1871, limiting the tenure of field-officers’ appointments to 
seven and five, years’ leiiuro should be rigidly carried out, and tliis 
avenue of pronioliou to tlic higher grades never closed except under 
circumstances of ijaraiiiount necessity, and thou for the shortest 
possible time. If tliis undertaking be made and rigidly adhered to, 
wc have good hope tliat the bulk of the jiropoaals contained in this* 
very able Report will commend themselves both to the House of 
Commons and the country. 

Akthur D. Hait£R« 
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The Conference was closed. Tlie ambassadors of the Powers all left 
Constantinople. Midhat Pasha, the minister to whose resistance the failure 
of the Conference was chiefly owing, has been suddenly thrust out of 
place, and banished from his country. The Sultan is announced to be 
threatened with that kind of ill-health from which no Sultan over recovers. 
Prince Gortchakofl' has issued a moderate and sensible circular, putting 
the very obvious question what the Powers intend to do next. The 
British Parliament ^has met, and the two parties are amid much confusion 
slowly settling down upon tlie issue that is delluitely to divide them. 
Finally, the history of the part played by the government, during an excited 
and agitating recess, has been laid before the country in documents of the 
first authority. Such are the incidents of the mouth that is closing. The 
government announce no projects of internal legislation of any seriousness, 
and the omission is regarded by the public with natural indiflbrence. It 
would argue that the vehement and intense feeling of the autumn w'as a 
more flaming up of kindled straw, if the nation could think of anything 
else, so long as the state of Eastern affairs which engendered that extra- 
ordinaiy outburst of feeling, remains exactly what it was. There are 
plenty of domestic questions in store, but opinion is not yet ripe upon 
them ; and if it wore ripe, the members of the present administration are 
not likely to wish to be trusted to undertake the Bcttlcmont of them. In 
face of the tremendous disasters that are gathering over Europe, neither 
government nor nation will turn their eyes away from the scenes of 
desolation, oppression, intrigue, and dcmeiiieduoss, AYhero the dreadful bolls 
are being forged. 

In November the instructions conveyed by Lord Derby to Lord Salisbury 
•closed with the declaration that the Porte must be given to understand that 
“ Great Brilani in irsolved not to sanction viisjorannnrnt and opprrmon, and 
that if the Porte by obstinacy or apathy opposes the efforts which are now 
making to place the Ottoman Empire on a more secure basis, the resjwnsi- 
hUiUj oj the cunnequenccH irhich may ensue will rest solely with the Sultan and 
his advisers.'’ ‘‘ It is in vain,” the instructions run, “ for the Porto to 
expect that the Powers will be satisfled with mere general assurances. . • • 
The Powers have a right to demand in the interest of the peace of Europe 
that they shall examine for themselves” the necessary measures of reform, 
and that adequate sccurity.|hall be provided for carrying these measures 
into operation.” At the last sitting but one of the Conference in January, Lord 
Salisbury warned the Porte against the unparalleled attitude which some 
heedless advisors would persuade her to adopt ; pointed out that Europe 
will be convinced “thjvt she cun no hmyer relieve herself of the responsibility 
imposed upon her by the effoi^ts she has made for the protection of Turkey ; ” 
and finally reprcduccd tbo emphatic words of his instructions about Great 
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Britain being resolved not to sanction either maladministration or oppres- 
sion. 

On the first evening of the session, Sir Stafford Northcote took up 
exactly the same position, that there is and remains imposed upon Europe 
a responsibility from which, in Lord Salisbury’s words, she can no longer 
relieve herself. The ministerial leader in the House of Commons described 
the paper constitution of the Ottoman Lafayette with the contempt which it 
deserved, and then proceeded to say that, though the government are not 
prepared to have i*ecoursc to coercion, yet they do desire “a common action *’ ; 
and it is better both for the Christian population and everybody else con- 
cerned that this action and “ inlercentiou ” should be common to all the 
Powers. 

The government therefore recognises, and has recognised ever since the 
Conference was planned, that a rejection of the programme of the Powers, 
whatever shnpe it might ultimately assume, must involve further action and 
the exertion of further pressure upon the Porte. Yet Mr. Hardy, after 
reading Lord Salisbuiy’s words, and listening to Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
words, proclaims (Fob. 16) with his ordinary loud emphasis that we should 
be wrong in every sense of the word if wc were to endeavour to use 
material coercion against Turkey. Lord Salisbury himself in a very sensible 
passage (Feb. 8) begged us to pick to pieces in our own minds the idea of 
w»hat we mean by coercion. ‘‘ I know,” he said, “ it means that your 
fleet may sail up the liosphorus and threaten Stamboul; but, suppose 
Turkey refuses, you can do nothing else. I do not suppose that military 
coercion, considering the extent of the Turkish Empire, would he a course 
which military strategists would recommend, A naval coercion would 
naturally he adopted, but suppose Turkey refuses — you might, indeed, 
dethrone the Ottoman dynasty, and that would he the signal for confusion 
and anarchy in every part of the Empire. You announce to all the 
Mahomcdaii population that the dynasty to which they have for hundreds 
of years been attached, and to which they arc attached still, has been 
struck down by a Christian Power in the cause of Christians. The 
Mahomedan population being am>cd, and the Christian population being 
still unarmed, wliat would he the result but a frightful repetition of those 
terrible scenes of which we have heard so much ?” 

Then in what other way is Great Britain going to promote the common 
action and intervention which the Ministry have described as necessary ? 
In what other way is she going to take her share of those responsibilities, 
which Lord Salisbury declared to be imposed on all the Powers by the 
efforts made in the past for the protection of the Porte ? He proclaimed that 
responsibility as beginning with the rejection of the programme of the Con- 
ference, and everybody wants to know what contribution w^e are after all 
going to make towards the discharge of that new obligation. How is Great 
Britain going to demonstrate to the Turks that she is resolved, in Lord 
Derby’s words, not to sanction oppression and misgovernmeut ? Has she 
formally broken off relations with the oppressive and misgoverning power ? 
Not at all, for M. Musurus is still in Carlton Terrace, and Sir Henry Elliott 
has only come homo “to report upon the situation.” 
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Lord Salisbury stated to tbe Emperor of Germany that it was the full 
intention of her Majesty’s government to waini on the provision of adequate 
guarantees/’ He told Count Andrassy that the inability of the Turks to 
fulfil their various promises, “ and the grievous sufferings which had in 
consequence befallen the Christian population, had imposed upon Europe 
the duty of wal'iity every exertion to secure not only the enactment of 
reforms, but efficacious guarantees.” And everybody agrees that Tiord 
Salisbury did insist to the best of his power. For there is this great dif- 
ference bets’cen Lord Derby and Lord Snlisbur}-'. The former thinks of 
nothing but the j^'itching up of peace at any price ; there is hardly a single 
word in any speech lie has over made that shows him to have in his mind 
the other side of the question, the better government of the provinces. 
Indeed, Lord Derbj’ himself admits (Feb. 20) that the maintenance of peace 
is the first of the two objects in view. Lord Salisbury, on the contrary, 
feels that better government is the true centre of interest, and that no public 
peace is worth patching up, until something has been done to secure private 
peace to the people of the provinces, and done eflectively. And he no doubt 
did insist on efficacious guarantees as strenuously as he could. Dot what 
has come of our insisting ? And of our duty ? Can it be that we have 
now really made “ every exertion ” of w'hich W’o arc capable, by sending 
an able representative to sign half a score of protocols ? 

It is fair to admit that the statement of the case by Lord Salisbury is 
not one of which wo have any right to complain. Lord Derby’s instruc- 
tions might perhaps hive contained one or two stronger clauses, if they had 
been drawn by a more courageous and clear-sighted person. They arc 
conceived in a very different vein from the earlier dispatches, so irretriev- 
ably discreditable to their v/riter, in which the Austrian (rovernment w^as 
urged to send the miserable roftfgccs from the Turkish provinces back into 
their country, at a time when Lord Derby's o^vn agents were telling him 
that they would very likely bo murdered, as indeed they w'ore. But, 
putting aside the vacillations of the spring, the purposeless and dangerous 
reticence of the government as to what they were doing, and the random 
speeches of the Prime Minister, the aim of the government— after the 
autumn demonstrations — seems to have been in the direction in which the 
nation wished to go, however weak their will in acting up to their demands. 

We cannot wonder that the chagrin and confusion of the pro-Turkish 
party at the language of the government have been intense. They see as 
clearly as their neighbours that such expressions as those we have quoted 
are too strong for what has been done. Their government have cither said 
too much, or else what they have done has not been enough. They find 
that their friends in power think no better of Turkish administration than 
Mr. Gladstone thinks of it. They discover that oven in May last, months 
before the Premier’s vapogving — which it now appears was no more than a 
casual bit of the common form of Bprcad-Eagleism and Buie Britannia — 
about England being ready for as many campaigns as anybody liked, the 
really responsible minister had made up his mind, and had told the Turks 
that England would not draw the sword for them again. They listen with 
disgust to Lord Derby’s assertion (Feb. 8) that there is no shadow of a 
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promise in the Treaty in 1856 to make non-observance of that Treaty by 
other powers a casus belli ; and that, as far as that Treaty goes, we are in 
no sense bound by any promise to fight for Turkey. The high cant and 
the irascible bustle of the ministerial journals as to Hussion Intrigue having 
been the sole secret of the risings an the provinces, are brought to utter 
foolishness by Lord Salisbury's plain avowal that it is neither intrigue 
nor ethnological sentiment nor relationship of tongues that is at the 
bottom of the insurrections, but ** the profound misgovernment under 
which the inhabitants have suffered." As the Duke of Argyll put it in the 
House of Lords (Feb. 20), what would be said of a physicist who, 
knowing that there was a full and sufiicient cause for certain results, 
should proceed to look out for other causes which he did not know to 
exist, and to disregard those ascertained causes which wero sufficient 
for all his purposes ? Then again, what becomes of all the virtuous in- 
dignation against the presumptuousness of trying to prevent the Turk from 
doing what he likes with bis own, against dictation to him, against 
meddling with his management of wdiat belongs to him as rightfully as 
Yorkshire belongs to England — w^hat becomes of all this', when wo find not 
Mr. Clladstono nor Mr. Lowe, but again Lord Salisbury himself urging, 
first, the necessity of devising some restraint on the abuse of power by the 
provincial governors, and second, ^Hhe hopelessness of finding any \i'estraint\ 
that is not twtenial tfi the Turkish ynrennnenl," and the consequent propriety 
of interference by the Powers in the appointment of the provincial 
(lovernor- G encral ? 

Yet in spite of the chock that has boon put upon it by the government, 
the Turkish pai’ly shows by its attitude iu the House of Commons, and by 
the cheers w’ith which it greets every casual word of respect about Turkey, 
that its ignorant zeal for the government of organized rapine, of system- 
atised injustice, of constant oppression diversified by periodical massacre, 
is as hot as it ever was. This perverse passion for iniquity is one of thei, 
moral puzzles of the world. Who did not wonder at it a few years ago, 
when men who arc incapable of a harshness on their own estates at homo 
here, were found ready oven to subscribe money to enable peo 2 )le to go on 
fiogging women and branding' and maiming men and selling children in the 
rice swamps and cotton jilantations of the Southern States? And now 
again we have the same typo of men who sympathised with the “ chivalry " 
of the South, crowding to Stafford House with handfuls of money for- 
government b}’' ihishi-Bazouks. We can understand, though we do not 
share, the position of those who urge that though the Turkish government 
is bad, yet the evils of meddling with it would be still worse. That is 
a really political position, and may bo defended. But from this acquiescenoo 
to the enthusiasm of people like Mr. Butler Johnstone, for instance, is a long 
step. Enthusiasm for a government that unites every shortcoming, every 
execrable vice, every damning sin, that a government can be stained with I 
And enthusiasm with no better base than that Turks have such fine 
manners, such personal dignity, such high gravity ! 

To resume, then, tho Conference is seen to have settled nothing. It has 
only ended in distinct and authoritative Etatemont of what is to be settled. 
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Lord Derby thinks (Feb. 8) that it has done something for peace. Those 
who watch Prince Bismarck’s famous yellow sheet, and observe the attitude 
of the German press, may perhaps think that in raking the ovor-smoulder* 
ing fire of German suspicion towards France, the Conference has been; 
terribly mischievous. This revival of what is a worse kind of standing 
peril to Europe than the Eastern Question, wo cannot yet measure. But 
turning to the Eastern Question itself, how is the situation in the Turkisli 
provinces improved ? Anybody who will turn to the second of the two 
Blue-books 'will see ample evidence of the parody of justice which is thought 
good enough for the subject race, even at the moment when the Plenipoten- 
tiaries were sitting at Constantinople, and under the very eyes of the Englislm 
agents.^ Horse and cattle lifting, and the quartering of all soldiers and 
officials on the villagers without payment, still continue. Knowing that the: 
Christians are without their arms, the Ch'cassians are prowling about the* 
country, and most of the villages that are happy enough to bo able to afford 
it, actually hire a couple of these brigands to defend them. In the Boyadjik 
district Consul Beade, writing on the first day of this year, found tax- 
gatherers and tax-farmers ** collecting the taxes and tithes in the most 
arbitrary and cruel manner from the villagers,” though these unfortunate- 
wretches have in tlie late disasters lost almost everything, and are not only 
unable to pay their arrears, but are scarcely able to maintain themselves and 
what remains of their families. And so forth — all the reckless disorder and 
cruelty of oriental government, with enmity and race-contempt superadded. 
The case of the Asiatic provinces is as bad. The necessity of providing for 
the military forces that are on foot is urgent and increasing. With this 
necessity grows the necessity of more and more merciless exactions. In 
Midliat the friends of Turkey thought that at last a ruler was found, fit to 
grapple with this seething anarchy. Sir Henry Elliott described his 
appointment in December as of very great importance. Midhat was “ the- 
most energetic of the Turkish statesmen,” “ the hope of the Mussulman 
reformers.” Within two months the energetic statesman found himself by 
a caprice of the Palace un exile at Naples, and the hopes of reform arc as- 
good as in the bowels of Vesuvius. 

What were the points at which tao Turkish representatives found their 
dignity and honour so keenly touched, that rather than concede them, they 
prefened to face the enormous peril of helpless isolation ? The securities 
demanded were four. 1. The appointment of a Governor- General for a 
term of five years ; the Powers to have a veto. 2. An International Com- 
mission of Supervision. 3. Local control over the collection and assessment 
of direct taxes. 4, The admission of Cliristians to militia and police, in 
proportion to their numbers. Without the third of those, the Christian, 
says Lord Salisbury, will remain liable to the extortions of the tax-gatherer 
in time of peace ; without the fourth, ho will run the risk of massacre in 
time of trouble. The imp(Stanco of the first point, and the point which the 
Porte most strenuously resisted, is explained in Lord Salisbury’s admirably 
fuU 4 nd instructive dispatch of Jan. 4, 1877 (No. 2, p. 212). Unless, he 
says, the Vali or Governor-Gciierul be appointed for a fixed term, and be 
( 1 ) See Blue-book, No. 2 , pp. ci, 78 , 79 , 170 , 173 , 178 , 208 , 209 , 278 . 
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irremovable except on proof of misconduct, there will scarcely bo any hope 
of rescuing the provinces from oppression. For the present, at least, the 
government must bo personal, if there is to be any government at all ; and 
on the ability and honesty of the Governor the happiness of the people 
mast depend. Unfortunately, the Turkish system which has prevailed of 
late years is rather calculated to exclude these qualities than to secure 
them, A capable man will sometimes be appointed in emergencies ; but as 
an ordinary rule favouritism and corruption determine the exercise of patron- 
age. The caprice, however, to which ho is subject during the tenure of 
his office is far more noxious than the motives to which he owes it. He 
knows that it is at the mercy of an intrigue, and that if he inspires in the 
course of his administration any enmity sufficiently strong to elicit the offer 
of a larger bribe to procure his removal than he can pay to avert it, 
his removal is a certainty. The last thing, therefore, of which ho 
thinks is an attack upon exactions or oppressions in which rich men 
are interested. He prefers to tako a moderate share of the profits, for tho 
purpose of recouping himself for the bribes ho has already been made to 
pay. Unless this abuse can be arrested, all plans for improving the 
government of those provinces will fail.’* Lord Salisbury then makes tho 
decisive remark, that these abuses can only bo arrested by some restraint, 
and that to find any such restraint within the Turkish government is 
“ hopeless.” 

In this Lord Salisbury is only accepting tho conclusions that have been 
come to by men who have known the Turkish provinces, and watched them 
closely for many years. Nothing more instructive in the two Blue-books 
can be found, from ibis point of view, than the reports of Mr, Holmes. Ho 
knows tho whole ground thoroughly, and bis verdict against local autononaty 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina is very strongly put. The idea, ho says, is 
founded on a complete ignorance of the social condition of the people. 
The orthodox population are composed principally of farm-labourers, tho 
Catholics tho same, and tho Turks are mostly the proprietors of the soil. 
He describes the common idea of tho Christians being ahead of the Mussul- 
mans in education, wealth, and civilisation as entirely false ; if there be any 
difference, it is in favour of the Mussulmans (Blue-book, i. 5). Would 
the Christian population bo much better ofi' under more extended powers to 
their own community ? Ho thinks the past experience of local councils 
decisive. They are composed of the most iufinential, but fanatic, ignorant, 
and corrupt of tho Mussulman population, and of the most insignificant and 
abject of tho Christian. If tho Chnstians wore even in the proportion of 
three to one, tho Mahomedan minority would still have its own way. 
Tho more enlightened of the Christians, the so-called merchants, with 
hardly the capital, and not the intelligence and education, of a small 
shopkeeper in an English village, have not the courage to sit in a 
council in which they know thoy would have no influence, and dread being 
molested and injured in their affairs if they spoke a word in opposition 
to their Moslem colleagues, and, even if they did accept this position, they 
would, as they have always done, cringe to them, and eagerly receive tho 
small share of the pecnlation and favour which might be accorded in reward 
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for iheir snbservianoe. Tlicre is no hope for reform or progress in the 
idea of inereased local self-government, because neither native Christians 
nor Turks have the least aptitude or capacity for it. The idea of the 
Mussulman is simply complete domination over the Christian ; that of the 
Christian seems to be, that it is useless to attempt to avoid this domination ; 
and, consequently, it is usually seen that every Christian admitted to the 
smallest share of power becomes as oppressive, or even more so, than the 
Turk, and eagerly uses his position in the same way — to make the most ho 
can out of- the temporary chance ailbrded to him.” 

Consul Holmes, then, gives the reasons for Lord Salisbury's conclusion, 
which he shares, that the only hope is in the appointment of a Viceroy 
chosen with the consent of the Powers, and w'ith a tenure of office guaran- 
teed for at least six years (i. 810). If anything is clear it is this, that 
reform will depend upon competent, vigorous, and stable governors. And 
if anything is clearer than this, it is that the Porte has no intention of 
appointing governors of this kind and on these terms. The Porte does not 
know what is meant by good government. If we may judge from the 
cynical memorandum on the Bulgarian outrages, which Safvet read to the 
Conference, and for which hb was tartly rebuked by Lord Salisbury, the 
Porte has no desire for good government, and no dislike of bad and cruel 
misgovernment. How can it have ? It has not the moral and social ideas 
by which such likes and dislikes are engendered. 

Yet wo find Lord Derby now at the eleventh hour using such language 
as this (House of Lords, Feb. 20) : — “It cannot bo said that no improve- 
ment in Turkish administi-ation will result from the Conference. Changes 
and improvements in the administration cannot bo made in a day, nor can 
it be said because the particular scheme recommended by the Conference 
has not been adopted, and because the desired guarantees have not been 
conceded by the Porte, that the Turkish government have rejected all 
internal reforms.” But Lord Salisbury tc-lJs us that without tjuaranters 
exacted from without reform is “ hopeless/' And yet we know that such 
guarantees Turkey has just defied the Powers to impose. If Lord Salisbury 
is right, surely such talk as Lord Derby's is more futile than anything 
recorded of Dr. Paugloss. 

Nobody, however, is deluded by Lord Derby’s numb and cdgeless kftid 
of faith in possibilities that arc not possible. “ The refusal of ihe Turks,” 
says Lord Salisbury (Feb. 20), “ is a mystery, for the infatuation of that 
course seems so tremendous.” Mark another illustration of the infatuation 
of the Turk. Midhat Pasha was dismissed, apparently for resenting the 
appropriation of half a million of money by the arbitrary will of the strictly 
constitutional despot. To Midhat Pasha has succeeded Ldhem Pasha. 
An all-important objected the Porte for the moment is to conclude peace 
with Servia. The Porte presses for the right to send a resident agent to 
Belgrade, as emblem and custodian of the government at Constantinople. 
This is pronounced by even those most friendly to the Turk to be a mere 
pioeo of hollow vanity. Yet rather than forego it, Edhem Pasha has been 
r unnin g the nsk of being caught by Bussia a week* or so hence, still in a 
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state of war with Servia. That people so devoid of all political sense as 
this should stand guard over the elements of European conflagration is as 
dreadful to see, as children romping with torches in a store of gunpowder. 
People are fond of talking about tho shrewdness, the sagacity, the long- 
hcadedness of tho ministers of the Porte. But what does Lord Salisbury 
say ? That it is vain to teach them common sense ; that the only real 
and living force in tho country are men whoso ‘‘ignorance of European 
aflairs and all that statesmanship implies, and of the political circumstances 
and prospects of their own country, is absolute and complete.'* 

And those people are now left to their own devices. This is the aggra- 
vation of the position which has been brought about by tho nugatory issue 
of tho Conference. Tho Turks have defied Europe to do its worst, and up 
to this moment tho worst is nothing. Why should they amend their 
government ? . Who is to make them ? A certain deference for English 
counsels, when administered by such a man as Lord Stratford de Bodcliffe, 
and of some small degree even when administered by Sir Henry Elliott, 
must now be at an end, when it is unmistakably seen that England will do 
nothing to save their Empire, even if she does nothing to hasten its ruin. 
Lord Salisbury avows (Fob. 20) that he had a very strong belief that the 
Conference would fail when ho left England.” In that case, ■with all 
respect for Lord Salisbury's motives, wo cannot help thinking that to under- 
take such a mission, in that expectation, and on such •tei’ms — without 
having in his hands tho only weapon that could make success oven probable 
— was a serious and fatal mistake, it is believed that the aim of tho 
government at the present moment is to persuade Bussia to hold back for 
a year, so as to give Turkey tho chance which Midhat Pasha claimed for 
it. Hbw far such a delay, and tho continuation of tho present military 
and material strain, are likely to suit the interests of Bussia, we cannot know 
for certain, but wc can perhaps guess. For Bussia to hold back for a year 
will seem very like withdrawal from tho struggle. The situation in the 
Turkish provinces wdll certainly not mend. Midhat's foresight, hope- 
fulness, and coniidence on this subject, may be measured at their proper 
value, when we reflect what has become of Midhat himself. 

Then tho end of the proposed year of grace will come — a year which Lord 
Derby may call peace, but which to the commerce of Europe will be almost 
ad hurtful as any w^ar that could be w'aged. One of two things will follow. 
Either Bussia will make war on Turkey, or she will not. If she does not 
make war tho Turk will enjoy a freedom from tutelage such as he has not 
known within tho memory of man. We are all aware what that means for 
tho Turk's subjects. Their last state will be a hundredfold worse than their 
flrst. If Bussia makes wm* on the Turk, a year hence, or next month, 
what then ? Our malignants no doubt buoy themselves up in the strong 
hope that tho sight of Bussian victories over tho power who scarcely more 
than a score of years ago was our ally, will gradually stir up the old anti- 
Bussian feeling, and draw us into tho conflict, with Austria for an ally. 
The most paltry skirmish in which a Turkish troop gots worsted, will bo 
an excuse for a rancorous shriok about Constantinoplo and the Will of 
Peter the Great. We shall hear of uneasy movements on the Persian fron- 
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tier of the Tarkieh dominions, and every whisker of this kind will be an 
occasion for senseless clamonr abont Herat, Cabul, and the North-west 
IVontier. Each of the inevitable harshnesses of war will be magnified, 
falsified, exaggerated, and distorted, to an ever sounding chons of Poland 
and Siberia^ knouts, dungeons, and labour in the mines* 

But it needs no more knowledge of the feeling of the nation than 
anybody may get by consulting any shrewd party agent and organizer 
on either side, to satisfy ourselves that this pestilent industiy will be 
futile. There will bo some uneasiness at the liussian advance ; that is 
certain, and is no more than natural. But the people of sense and 
influence will bo divided as they are now into two camps. One portion 
of them will regret, as the Duke of Argyll we presume will regret, that 
we did not join Russia in coercion, so as to earn a right to an equal voice 
with Russia in the flual settlement of the question, whether partition or 
something short of that. The other portion are those who maintain that 
this question of the Turkish Provinces does not concern our real interests 
in any part of the world ; that we do not know enough about the con- 
ditions to interfere wisely, and that we have not interfered wisely even so 
far; and that it is for Russia and Austria to settle the matter between 
them. From which of these two great bodies of people strongly interested 
and feeling strongly, is a contingent to be supplied to the small party who 
would have us%go to war against Russia ? 

If there were no Indian Empire there would be something to be said for 
the course which the commercial world favours, of w^ashing our hands of 
the matter. But being a great oriental power, we cannot help being an 
active western powxr too. Then why not accept the position frankly and 
energetically ? Why drift from intervention to non-intervention, and then 
back again in an impotent and demoralising game of see-saw, one year 
after another ? There has never been a more mischievous piece of fatalism 
in history than the fixed idea of so many English politicians that England 
and Russia must one day come into collision. You hear people talk of 
such a collision as if they were as helpless believers in inexorable destiny 
as the very Mussulmans themselves. Yet in a general way everybody would 
admit that it is the very province and business of statesmanship to fore.stSl 
collisions, and cheat the destiny that only looks inexorable because men 
lack courage and nerve to grapple with tlie conditions, and skill to shape a 
better destiny. There is no reason whatever why Great Britain should not 
come to terms with Russia not only about the Eastern Question, but about 
Central Asia, though for ourselves we venture to doubt whether those terms 
will ever be’ final until the Russian and the British territories are conter- 
minous. Meanwhile, what would best satisfy the nation would be to see 
the government continuing to act very much in the spirit of Lord Salisbury’s 
(not Lord Derby’s) p4}cy ; maintaining not only the European concert in 
a general way, but particular co-operation with Russia, at least until tlie 
Porte has been brought to its senses, and has consented to three, at 
any rate, of the conditions of the irreducible minimum of the Conference ; 
and finally not shrinking, if the need arises, from sending the fleet to Con- 
stantinople. Mr. Courtney, the new member for Liskeard, pressed for a 
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formal ronunciation on the part of our government of the Tripartite Treaty^ 
of 185(k Let us, ho says, give notice to France and Austria that we shall 
no longer be bound to go to war at the call of one or both of those 
powers. To take such a step as this would no doubt be almost as effective 
a means as the dispatch of the fleet, for awakening the Porte to the sincerity 
and firmness of our avowed resolution to leave it to its fate. There are 
some serious inconveniences about the course urged by Mr. Courtney. Bat 
it is not clear that they are not far less serious than the dangers which that 
course might do something to avert. 
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and Prophecy in Israel. By Dr. A. Kuenen. Translated by the 
PiiOv. A. Mileoy. Longmans. 

A representative work of the Ticyden or most advanced school of Dutch 
biblical criticism. 

i'Hiurch and State : their llelatlons hisioriealhj developed. By Heinbich 
Geffcken. Translated and edited, with the assistance of the author, 
by Edwaui) Faiki ax Taylob. 2 vols. Longmans. 

An historical survey of the relations of civil and ecclesiastical authority 
from the days of the Eg^'ptiaii hierarchy to the present time ; composed 
with a constant reference to the recent Prussian legislation, which the 
author, though strongly anti-sacerdotal in feeling, regards as a transgression 
of the legitimate province of the State. 

The Inner Idfe of the ItrUifions Societies of the Commontvealth, considered 
prindpalhj with reference to the influence of Church Organization 
on the spread of Christianity. By Hobeut Babclay. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

The recently deceased author was a member of the Society of Friends. 
It was his aim to describe the religious societies of the Commonwealth, as 
far as possible, in the words of their own members, and from this basis to 
pursue the inquiry ^*how far the schemes of Church organization described 
Lave attained their real object.” 

A System of Political Economy. By John Lancelot Shadwell. 
Triibner & Co. 

Principally designed to advocate a revision of the received theories of 
Value and Wages, which innovation the writer << has thought would be 
more likely to receive attention, if worked into a system of political 
economy.” 
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Th$ Life of Sir WiUiam Fairhairn^ Bart., parity written hj Himdf, 
Edited and completed by Wiluam Pole, F.B.S. Longmans. 

Designed by the antobiographer ** for the benefit of those who have to 
encounter similar difficalties in life/’ and supplemented by the editor with 
copious technical details, and a discussion of the relations of civil and 
mechanical engineering. 

BtoyrapJkical Sketches and Anecdotes of Celebrated Violinists, By Dr. T. L. 

Phipson. Bentley. 

From Corelli (1638) to the present time. 

Across Africa. By Vebney Lovett Cameron, C.B., D.C.L. Daldy» 

Isbistcr & Co. 

The adequate record of a great exploit. 

The Country of Balochistan : its Geoyrajdiy^ Topnyraphy, Fihnoloyy, and 
History. By A. W. Hughes, F.B.G.H, Bell and Sons. 

A full but condensed account, equally from tlie soldier and the states- 
man’s point of view, of tliis important outwork of our Indian empire. 

My Year in an Indian Fort. By Mrs. Guthrie, Author of “ Through 
Bussia.” Hurst and Blackett. 

The fort is Belgaum, in the South Mahratta country. 

Herzeyovina and the Late rprisiny ; the Caum of the Jjattcr and the 
Pientedies. By W. 11. Stillman. Longmans. 

Notes and observations of a newspaper correspondent, ** published to 
place in a clearer light certain motives and causes for the Herxegoviuian 
insurrection not generally accepted by, or visible to, tho general public.” 
An argument, that is, for its spontaneous and genuinely national character. 

A Winter in the City of Pleasure: or. Life on the Loner DamdH\ Bj 
Florence K. Berger. Bentley. 

Sketches of society in Bucharest. . 

The City of Sunshine. A Novel. By Alexander Allardyce. 8 vols. 
Blackwood and Hons. ^ 

Turns principally on tho conflict between the ancient religion of India 
and the Theism of tho Brahmo Somaj ; but also replete with details 
respecting social matterii, English administration, and in general quidquid 
offunt homines m Lowcl Bengal. 

jfThe Epic of Hades. Books I. and IH. By tho Author of “Songs of 
Two Worlds.” King & Co. 

Comjdeten the original plan of the poem by the introduction of the 
shades in Tartarus and Elysium. 
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Euai 9ur U Minutere de Turgot, Par P. Foncin.* (ferine)? Bailliere; 

Barthes and Lowell. 

A work of great labour and research, inspired by the oonvietion ibat 
Turgot impersonates the spirit of the eighteenth century at its best. 

IjCs Coiirs et les Chancelleries: Impressions et Souvenirs, Par E« Leougon 
Leduc. Dent a : Barthes and Lowell. 

Anecdotical sketches of the statesmen and diplomatists of the last thirty 
years. 

Le Cardinal da Perron: etude hislonque et entique. Par M. TAbbe P. 
Feret. Didicr ; Barthes and Lowell. 

An apologetic biography, principally treating of Du Perron as a control 
vcrsialist. 

J/Empercur Titus, Par TiUCfEN Double. Sandoz et Fischbacher ; Barthes 

and Lowell. 

Dans la vio do rempereur Titus, nous nous proposons de demasqner nn 
hypocrite.” 

Les Principantes Frauqaes da Levant, Par Gr. Schlumbebger. Leroux ; 

Barthis and Lowell. 

Principally founded on numismatic researches. The writer’s investiga- 
tions tend to show that the Latin colonics established by the Crusaders in 
the Levant speedily became commercial communities, instead of outposts 
of aggressive Christianity. 

Etudes snr qnelqim parties des sijllahaires caneifonnes. Par Francois Lekor- 
MANT. Maisonueuvo ; Barthes and Lowell. 

^ The author, starting from the postulate of tho Tm*anian character of the 
Accadian inscriptions, seeks to deduce tho corollary of the affinity of tho 
language with the Altaic group. 

TjC Mai et le JJien, Par Eugene London. I. L’Antiquitc. Palme; 

Barthes and Lowell. 

La societe moderno so fait do Dieu la memo ideo quo Tantiquite ; elle 
deviendra semblable ii la socicte paicnne, et aura la memo fm: telle est la 
penseo do ce livre.” ^ 


Les J^coles Puhliques e7i France ct en AngUterre : Construction et InstaUof 
tion. Par Fiux Narjoux. Morel ; Barthds and Lowell. 

Treats of everything essential to scholastio arrangements from a con- 
structive point of view. The English methods are minutely compared with 
the French. 
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Ifiiitue, Jmtoire, art, iadustrie: la ViUe, la Tie, Par Ch&bles Ysustb. 
Bothscilild ; Barthes and Lowell. 

A comprehensive and magnificently illustrated work ; still in course of 
publication. . 

De Paris a Oiiatemala: Notes de Voyages an Centre-Amenque. 1866 — 1875. 
Par J. Laferbieke. Gamier ; Bnrtlies and Lowell. 

A mass of varied information respecting the republics of Central America, 
«speciAly San Salvador. 

Aheiard: drame inedit. Par Charles de Bkmusat. Publie avoc une preface 
et des notes par Paul de Bemusat. Levy ; Barthes and Lowell. 

A dramatic representation, in prose, on the model of Shakespeare's and 
Goethe's historical plays, of the mediasval revolt against dogmatic authority 
represented by Abelard. 

Denhcihrdiykeiten des Stantskanzlent Fursten von Haudenbero. 
Herausgogoben von Leopold vox Banks. 4 Bde. Duncker and 
Humblot. Williams and Norgate. 

The bequest of Prince, von Hardenbcrg, scaled up for fifty years after his 
death. Two of the volumes contain his autobiography during the years 
1805 — 1807 ; the other two an historical introduction and a continuation to 
the year 1818, prepared by Banke with the assistance of the minister's 
papers, which are to bo published in an appeudi.v. 

Peutsche Brief e iiber Enylische Erdehniy (1876). Von Dr. L. Wiese. 
Wiegandt and Grieben. Williams and Norgate. 

A pendant to the author's well-known letters on the same subject, 
indicating the progress efiected since 1850. Treats principally of public 
school education, but no department of the subject is unnoticed. 

Heisen in Bosnien and des llertzcyoinna. Von Dr. Otto Blau. Beimer. 
Williams and Norgate. 

Topography and botany, with a statistical appendix especially relating to 
the Boman Catholic population. 

BUder nus Obcriiyypten, der Wusti und dem Bollten Mecrc. Von. C. B. 
Klunzinoer. Levy and Muller. Williams and Norgate. 

The fruit of nine years' close observation of manners and customs during 
n residence as physician at Cosseir. 
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THE POLITICAL DESTINY OF CANADA. 

loNORANCK of the futuTo Can hardly be good for any man or nation ; 
nor can forecast of the future in the case of any man or nation well 
interfere with the business of the present, though the language ot 
colonial politicians seems often to imply that it may. No Canadian . 
farmer would take his hand from the plough, no Canadian artisan 
would desert the foundry or the loom, no Canadian politician would 
become less busy in his quest of votes, no industry of any kind 
would slacken, no source of wealth would cease to flow, if the rulers 
of Canada and the powers of Downing Street, by whom the rulers 
of Canada are supposed to be guided, instead of drifting on in dark? 
ness, knew for what port they were steering. 

For those who are actually engaged in moulding the institutions 
of a young country not to have formed a conception of her destiny-— 
not to have made up their minds whether she is to remain for ever 
a dependency, to blend again in a vast confederation with the 
monarchy of the mother country^ or to be united to a neighbouring 
republic — ^would be to renounce statesmanship. The very expenditure 
into which Canada is led by her position as a dependency in military 
and political railways, in armaments and defences, and other things 
which assume the permanence of the present system; is enough to 
convict Canadian rulers of flagrant improvidence if the perm^ 
nency of the present system is not distinctly established in their 
minds. 

To tax forecast with revolutionary designs or tendencies is absurd. * 
No one can be in a less revolutionary frame of he who 

foresees a political event without having the slightest interest in.!, 
hastening its arrival. On the other hand, mere party ; 

cannot afford to see beyond the hour. Under the system of pai%; ; 
government, forecast and Iroedom of speech alike belong 
to those who are not engaged in pubUc life. 

The political destiny of Canada is here considered by ' 
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frofxa ihat of any other portion of the motley and iiridcly scattered 

Empire.’^ This surely is the rational course. Not to speak of India, 
and the military dependencies, such as Malta and Gibraltar, which 
have absolutely nothing in common with the North Americanr 
colonies (India not even the titular form of government, since its; 
sovereign has been made an empress), who can believe that the future 
of Canada, of South Africa, of Australia, of the West Indies, and of 
Mauritius'^ will be the same P Who can believe that the mixed 
Erench and English population of Canada, the mixed Dutch and 
Englirii population of the Cape, the negro population of Jamaica, the 
Erench and Indian population of Mauritius, the English and Chinese 
population of Australia, are going to run for ever the same political 
course P Who can believe that the moulding influences will be the 
same in arctic continents or in tropical islands as in countries lying* 
within the temperate zone P Among the colonies, those, perhaps,, 
which most nearly resemble each other in political character and 
circumstances are Canada and Australia; yet the elements of the 
population are very different ; and still more different are the external 
rdations of Australia, with no other power near her, from those of 
Canada, not only conterminous udth the United States, but interlaced 
with them, so that at present the road of the Governor-General of 
Canada, when he visits his Pacifle province, lies through the territory 
of the American republic. Is it possible to suppose that the slender 
filament which connects each of these colonics with Downing Street- 
is the thread of a common destiny ? 

In studying Canadian politics, and in attempting to cast the 
political horoscope of Canada, the first thing to be remembered, 
though official optimism is apt to overlook it, is that Canada was a 
colony not of England but of France, and that between the British 
of Ontario and the British of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are 
interposed, in solid and unyielding mass, above a million of imassimi- « 
lated and politically antagonistic Frenchmen. French Canada is 
a relic of the historical past preserved by isolation, as Siberian 
mammoths are preserved in ice. It is a fragment of the France 
before the Bevolution, less the monarchy and the aristocracy ; for 
the feeble parody of Erench feudalism in America ended with the 
abolition of the seigniories, which may bo regarded as the final 
renunciation of feudal ideas and institutions by society in the New 
World. The French Canadians are an unprogressive, religious, sub- 
missive, courteous, aiM, though poor, not unhappy people. They 
would make excellent factory hands if Canada had a market for her 
manufactures; and, perhaps, it is as much due to the^ climate as to 
their lack of intelligent industry that they have a very indifferent 
reputation as farmers. They are governed by the priest, with the 
occasional assistance of the notary ; and the Roman Catholic Church 
My be said to be still established in the province, every Boman 
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Catholic being bound to pay tithes and other ecdeaiastical imposts^ 
though the Protestant minority are exempt. The Church is 
immensely rich, and her wealth is always growing, so that the 
economic^ element which mingled with the religious causes of the 
Beformation may one day have * its counterpart in Quebec. The 
French Canadians, as we have said, retain their exclusive national 
character. So far from being absorbed by the British population, or 
Anglicized by contact with it, they have absorbed and Gallicized the 
fragments of British population which chance has thrown among 
them; and the children of Highland regiments disbanded in 
Quebec have become thorough Frenchmen, and prefixed Jean 
Baptiste to their Highland names. For his own Canada the French- 
man of Quebec has something of a patriotic feeling; for France 
he has fiUal affection enough to make his heart beat violently for 
her during a Franco-German war ; for England, it may be safely 
said, he has no feeling whatever. It is true that he fought against 
the American invaders in the revolutionary war, and again in 1812 ; 
but then he was animated by his ancient hostility to the Puritans of 
Hew England, in the factories of whose descendants he now fredy 
seeks employment. Whether he would enthusiastically take up 
arms for England against the Americans at present, the British War 
Ofiice, after the experience of the two Fenian raids, can no doubt 
tell. With Upper Canada, the land of Scotch Presbyterians, Irish 
Orangemen, and ultra-British sentiment, French Canada, during’ 
the union of the two provinces, led an uneasy life ; and she accepted 
confederation, on terms which leave her nationality untouched, rather 
as a severance of her special wedlock with her unloved consort than 
as a measure of North American union. The unabated antagonism 
between the two races and the two religions was plainly manifested 
on the occasion of the conflict between the French half-breeds and 
the British immigrants in Manitoba, which presented a faint parallel 
to the conflict between the advanced posts of slavery and anti-slavery 
in Kansas on the eve of the civil war ; Quebec openly sympathizing 
with Biel and his fellow-insurgents, while Ontario was on fire to 
avenge the death of Scott. Sir George Cartier might call himself 
an Englishman speaking French ; but his calling himself so did not 
make him so ; much less did it extend the character from a political 
manager, treading the path of ambition with British colleagues, to 
the mass of his unsophisticated compatriots. The priests hitherto 
have put their interests into the hands of a political leader, such as 
Sir George himself, in the same way in which the Irish priests used 
to put their interests into the hands of O’Connell ; and this leader 
has made the best terms he could for them and for himsdf at 
Ottawa. Nor has it been difficult to make good terms, since both 
the political parties bid emulously for the Catholic vote, and, by 
their interested subserviency to those who wield it, render it impos- 
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sible for a Liberal Catholic party, or a Liberal party of any kind, to 
make head against priestly influence in Quebec. Ily preference the 
priests, as reactionists, have allied themselves with the Tory party 
in the British provinces, and Canada has long witnessed the singular 
spectacle, witnessed for the lirst time in England at the last general 
election, of Homan Catholics and Orangemen marching together to 
the poll. Fear of contact with an active-minded democracy, and of 
possible peril to their overweening wealth, has also led the priesthood 
to shrink from Annexation, though they have not been able to prevent 
their people from going o>'cr the line for better wages, and bringing 
back with them a certain republican leaven of political and ecclesiastical 
unrest, which in the end may, perhaps, lead to the verifleation of Lord 
Elgin’s remark, that it would be easier to make the French Canadians 
Americans than to make them English. Hitherto, however, French 
Canada has retained, among other heirlooms of the Aacini jReffime, 
the old Gallicaii Church, the Church of Ijouis XIV. and of Bossuet, 
national, quiet, unaggressive, capable of living always on sufficiently 
good terms with the State. But now' the scene is changed. Even to 
French Canada, the most secluded nook of the Catholic world, TJltra- 
montanism has i>enetrated, with the Jesuit in its van. There is a 
struggle for ascendancy between the Jesuits and the Gullicans, the 
citadel of the Galileans being the Sulpician seminary, vast and 
enormously wealthy, which rises over Montreal. The Jesuit has the 
forces of the hour on his side ; he gains the day ; the bishops fall 
under his influence and take his part against the Sulpicians ; the 
Gnibord case marks, distinctly though farcically, the triumph of his 
principles ; and it is by no means certain that he, a cosmopolitan 
power playing a great game, will cling to Canadian isolation, and 
that he will not ])refcr a junction w'ith his main army in the United 
States. Assuredly his choice will not be determined by loyalty 
to England. At all events, his aggressive policy has begun to ral&e 
questions calculated to excite the Protestants of the British provinces, 
which the x)oliticians, with all their arts, will hardly be able to 
smother, and which will probably put an end to the long torpor 
of Quebec. The New Brunswick School case points to education 
as a subject which can scarcely fail soon to give birth to a cause of 
war. 

Besides the French, there are in Canada, as we believe we have 
good authority foraying, about four hundred thousand Irish, whose 
political sentiments are generally identical with those of the Irish in 
the mother country, as any reader of their favoufite journals will 
perceive. Thus, without reckoning a considerable German settle- 
ment in Ontario, w'hich by its unimpaired nationality in the heart 
of the British 'population attests the weakness of the assimilating 
forces in Canada compared with those in the United States, or the 
Americans, who, though not numerous, are influential in the com- 
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xneroial centres, we have at once to deduct one million four hundred 
thousand from a total population of less than four millions in order 
to reduce to reality the pictures of universal devotion to England 
and English interests which are presented by the speeches of official 
persons or of persons professing to know Canada, but deriving their 
idea of her from the same source. 

Confederation, so far, has done nothing to fuse the races, and very 
little even to unite the provinces. New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
besides being cut off from Ontario by French Canada, have interests 
of their own, separate, and in some degree divergent, from those of 
Ontario, New Brunswick especially being drawn by her commercial 
interests towards New England. The representatives of each of the 
smaller provinces form a separate group at Ottawa, giving or with- 
holding tlicir support to a great extent from provincial considerations. 
Eacli of tlie two political parties has its base in Ontario, which is the 
field of the decisive battles ; and they can hardly be said to extend 
to the iiitiritimc provinces, much less to Manitoba or to British 
Columbia. When the Ontarian parties are evenly balanced the 
smaller provinces turn the scale, and Ontarian leaders are always 
buying them w'ith “ better terms,” that is, alterations of the pecuniary 
arrangements of confederation in their favour, and other induce- 
ments, at the sacrifice, of course, of the general interests of the Con- 
federation. F rom the composition of a cabinet to the composition 
of a rifle team sectionalism is the rule. Confederation has secured 
free trade between tJic provinces ; what other good it has done it 
would not be easy to say. Whether it has increased the military 
strength of Canada is a question for the answer to which we must 
appeal once more to the British War Office. Canadians have shown, 
on more than one memorable occasion, that in military spirit they 
are not wanting; but they cannot be goaded into wasting their 
hardly-earned money on preparations for a defence which would be 
hopeless against an invader w'ho will never come. Politically, the 
proper province of a federal government is the management of 
external relations, while domestic legislation is the province of the 
several states. But a dependency has no external relations ; Canada 
has not even, like South Africa, a Native question, her Indians being 
perfectly harmless; and consequently the chief duty of a federal 
government in Canada is to keep itself in existence by the ordinary 
agencies of party, a duty which it discharges with a vengeance. 
English statesmen bent on extending to all the colonies what 
they assume to be the benefits of confederation, should study the 
Canadian specimen, if possible, on the spot. They will learn, first, 
that while a spontaneous confederation, such as groups of states 
have formed under the pressure of a common danger, develops 
mainly the principles of union, a confederation brought about by 
external influence is apt to develop the principles of antagonism in at 
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least an equal degree ; and^ secondly, that parliamentary government 
in a dependency is, to a lamentable extent, government by faction 
nnd corruption, and that by superadding federal to provincial 
government the extent and virulence of those maladies are seriously 
increased. If an appeal is made to the success of confederation in 
Switzerland, the answer is that Switzerland is not a dependency but 
-a nation. 

It is of Canada alone that we here speak, and we speak only of 
her political destiny. The ties of blood, of language, of historical 
association, and of general sympathy which bind the British portion 
'Of the Canadian people to England, are not dependent on the political 
connection, nor is it likely that they would be at all weakened by 
its severance. In the TJnited States there are millions of Irish 
exiles, with the wrongs of Ireland in their hearts, and the whole 
nation retains the memories of the revolutionary war, of the war of 
1812, and of the conduct of the British aristocracy towards the 
TJnited States during the rebellion of the South — conduct which it 
is difficult to forgive, and which it w'ould be folly to forget. Yet to 
those who have lived among the Americans it will not seem extra- 
vagant to say that the feelings of an Anglo-American towards his 
mother country are really at least as warm as those of the natives 
of dependencies, and at least as likely to be manifested by practical 
assistance in the hour of need. A reference to the history of the 
opposition made to the war of 1812 will suffice at least to bring this 
opinion within the pale of credibility. 

The great forces prevail. They prevail at last, however numerous 
and apparently strong the secondary forces opposed to them may be. 
They prevailed at last in the case of German unity and in the case 
of Italian independence. In each of those cases the secondary forces 
were so heavily massed against the event that men renowned for 
practical wisdom believed the event would never come. It came,^ 
irresistible and irrevocable, and wo now see that Bismarck and Cavour 
were only the ministers of fate. 

Suspended of course, and long suspended, by the action of the 
secondary forces, the action of the great forces may be. It was so 
in both the instances just mentioned. A still more remarkable 
instance is the long postponement of the union of Scotland with 
England by the antipathies resulting from the abortive attempt of 
Edward I., and by a subsequent train of historical accidents, such as 
the absoiption of the fUcrgies of England in continental or civil wars. 
But the union came at last, and, having the great forces on its side, 
it came for ever. 

In the case before us, it appears that the great forces are those 
which make for' the political separation of the New from the Old 
World. They are — 

1. The distance, which may be shortened by steam and telegraph 
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for the transmission of a despot’s commands, but can hardly be much 
•shortened for tho purposes of representative government. Steam 
increases the Transatlantic intercourse of the wealthier class, but 
not that of the people, who have neither money nor time for the 
passage. Everything is possible in the way of nautical invention ; 
fuel may be still further economized, though its price is not likely to 
fall ; but it is improbable that the cost of shipbuilding or the wages 
•of seamen will be reduced ; and the growth of manufactures in the 
New World, which we may expect henceforth to be rapid, can hardly 
fail to diminish the intercourse dependent on Transatlantic trade. 
A commonwealth spanning the Atlantic may be a grand conception, 
but political institutions must after all bear some relation to nature 
and to practical convenience. Few have fought against geography 
•and prevailed. 

2. Divergence of interest, which seems in this case to be as wide 
as possible. What has Canada to do with the European and Oriental 
•concerns of England, with her European and Oriental diplomacy, 
with her European and Oriental wars ? Can it be conceived that 
Canadian traders would allow her commerce to be cut up by Russian 
•cruisers, or that Canadian farmers would take arms and pay war 
taxes in order to prevent Russia from obtaining a free passage 
through the Dardanelles ? An English pamphlet called “ The Great 
Game ” was reprinted the other day in Canada ; but the chapter on 
India was omitted as having no interest for Canadians. For English 
readers that chapter had probably more interest than all the other 
ohapters put together. On the other hand, whenever a question about 
boundaries or mutual rights arises with the United States, the English 
people and the English government betray, by the languor of their 
•diplomacy and tho case with which they yield, their compara- 
tive indifference to the objects in which Canada is most concerned. 
A Canadian periodical some time ago had a remarkable paper by a 
native writer, showing that the whole scries of treaties made by 
Great Britain with the United States had been a continuous sacrifice 
of tho claims of Canada. It was not, assuredly, that Great Britain 
wanted either force or spirit to fight for her own rights and interests, 
but that she felt that Canadian rights and interests were not her own. 
Her rulers could not have induced her people to go to war for an 
object for which they cared so little, and had so little reason to care, 
as a frontier line in North America. Another illustration of the 
difference between the British and the Canadian point of view was 
afforded by the recent dispute about the Extradition Treaty: 
England was disposed to be stiff and punctilious, having compara- 
tively little to fear from the suspension of the treaty ; while to 
Canada, bordering on the United States, the danger was great, and 
the renewal of the treaty was a vital necessity before which punc- 
tiliousness gave way. One object there is connected with the 
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American continent for which the British aristocracy, if we may 
jud^ the temper it showed and the line it took towards the 
American republic at the time of the Bebellion, would be not un- 
willing to run the risk of war. But that object is one with regard 
to which the interests of British aristocracy and those of Canadian 
democracy not only are not identical, but point directly opposite 
ways. With regard to economical questions, the divergence is, if 
possible, still clearer than with regard to diplomatic questions. The 
economic interests of Canada must evidently be those of her own 
continent, and to that continent, b}’' all the economic forces, she must 
be and risibly is drawn. Her currency, whatever may be the name 
and superscription on tlie coin, is American, and it is the sure symbol 
of her real connection. In the British manufacturer the Canadian 
manufacturer sees a rival ; and Canada at this moment is the scene 
of a Protectionist movement led, curiously enough, by those “ Con- 
servative ” politicians who arc loudest in their professions of loyalty 
to Great Britain. 

3. More momentous than even the divergence of interest is the 
divergence of political character between the citizen of the Old and 
the citizen of the New World. We speak, of course, not of the 
French Canadians, between whom and the people of Great Britain 
the absence of political affinity is obvious, but of the British com- 
munities in North America, The colonisation of the New World, 
at least that English portion of it which was destined to give birth 
to the ruling and moulding power, w^as not merely a migration, but 
an exodus ; it was not merely a local extension of humanity, biit a 
development ; it not only peopled another continent, but opened a 
new era. The curtain rose not for the old drama with fresh actors, 
but for a fresh drama on a fresli scene. A long farewell was said 
to feudalism when the New England colony landed with the 
rough draft of a written constitution, wdiich embodied a social 
compact and founded government not on sacred tradition or divine 
right, but on reason and the public good. The more one sees of 
society in the New World, the more convinced one is that its struc- 
ture essentially differs from that of society in the Old World, and 
that the feudal element has been eliminated completely and for ever. 
English aristocracy, fancying itself, as all established systems fancy 
themselves, the normal and final state of humanity, may cling to the 
belief that the new development is a mere aberration, and that dire 
experience will in timdbring it back to the ancient path. There are 
people, it seems, who persuade themselves that America is retro- 
grading towards monarchy and Church establishments. No one 
who knows the Americans can possibly share this dream. Monarchy 
has found its way' to the New World only in the exceptional case of 
Brazil, to which the royal family of the mother country itself 
migrated, and where after all the Emperor is rather an hereditary 
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president than a monarch of the European type. In Canada, govern- 
ment being parliamentary and ** constitutional,” monarchy is the 
delegation of a shadow; and any attempt to convert the shadow 
into a substance, by introducing a dynasty with a court and civil 
list, or by reinvesting the Viceroy with personal power, would 
speedily reveal the real nature of tho situation. Pitt proposed to 
extend to Canada what as a Tory minister ho necessarily regarded 
as the blessings of aristocracy ; but the plant refused to take root in 
the alien soil. No peerage ever saw the light in Canada ; the 
baronetage saw the light and no more ; of nobility there is nothing 
now but a knighthood very small in number, and upon which the 
Pacific Railway scandal has cast so deep a shadow that the Home 
Government, though inclined that way, seems shy of venturing 
on more creations. Hereditary wealth and the custom of primo- 
geniture, indispensable supports of an aristocracy, are totally want- 
ing in a purely industrial country, where, let the law be what it 
might, natural justice has always protested against tho feudal claims 
of the firstborn. To establish in Canada the State Cliurch, which is 
tlie grand buttress of aristocracy in England, has proved as hopeless 
as to establish aristocracy itself. The Church lands have been 
secularised; the university, once confined to Anglicanism, has been 
thrown open ; the Anglican Church has been reduced to the level of 
the other denominations, though its rulers still cling to the memories 
and to some relics of their privileged condition. As a religion, 
Anglicanism has little hold upon the mass of ihe people : it is re- 
cruited by emigration from England, and sustained to a certain extent 
by a social feeling in its favour among the wealthier class. More 
democratic churches far exceed it in popularity and propagandist 
force : Methodism especially, which, in contrast to Einscopacy, sedu- 
lously assigns an active part in church work to every member, de- 
cidedly gains ground, and bids fiiir to become the popular religion 
of Canada. Nor is the militarism of European aristocracies less alien 
to industrial Canada than their monarchism and their afiinity for 
State Churches. The Canadians, as we have already said, can fight 
well when real occasion calls ; so can their kinsmen across the line ; 
but among the Canadians, as among the people of the Northern 
States, it is impossible to awaken militarism — every sort of galvanic 
apparatus has been tried in vain. Distinctions of rank, again, are 
wanting ; everything bespeaks a land dedicated to equality ; and 
fustian, instead of bowing to broadcloth, is rather too apt, by a rude 
self-assertion, to revenge itself on broadcloth for enforced submissive- 
ness in the old country. Where the relations of classes, the social 
forces, and the whole spirit of society are different, the real principles 
and objects of government will differ also, notwithstanding the 
formal identity of institutions. It proved impossible, as all careM 
observers had foreseen, to keep the same political roof over the heads 
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of slavery and anti-slavery. To keep tke same politioal roof over 
the Heads of British aristocracy and Canadian democracy would be 
an undertaking only one degree less hopeless. A rupture would 
comei perhaps, on some question between the ambition of a money- 
spending nobility and the parsimony , of a money-making people, 
l^t aristocracy, hierarchy, and militarism be content with the Old 
World ; it was conquered by the feudal sword ; the New World was 
conquered only by the axe and plough. 

4. The force, sure in the end to be attractive, not repulsive, of the 
great American community along the edge of which Canada lies, 
and to which the British portion of her population is drawn by 
identity of race, language, religion, and general institutions ; the 
French portion by its connection with the Eoman Catholic Church 
of the States ; the whole by economic influences, against which 
artificial arrangements and sentiments contend in vain, and which 
are gathering strength and manifesting their ascendancy from hour 
to hour. 

An enumeration of the forces w'hich make in favour of the present 
connection will show their secondary and, for the most part, 
transient character. The chief of them appear to be these : — 

а. The reactionary tendencies of the priesthood which rules 
French Canada, and which fears that any change might disturb its 
solitary reign. Strong this force has hitherto been, but its strength 
depends on isolation, and isolation cannot be permanent. Even the 

palaeocrystallic ” ice which envelops French Canada will melt at 
last, and when it does French reaction will be at an end. We have 
already noted two agencies which are working towards this result— 
the leaven of American sentiment brought back by French Canadians 
who have sojourned as artisans in the States, and the ecclesiastical 
aggressiveness of the Jesuits. 

б. ^‘United Empire Loyalism,^* which has its chief seat in 
Ontario. Eveiy revolution has its reaction, and in the case of 
the American Ilevolution the reaction took the form of a migra- 
tion of the Boyalists to Canada, where lands were assigned 
them, and where they became the political progenitors of the 
Canadian Tory party, while the " Reformers '' are the offspring of a 
subsequent immigration of Scotch Presbyterians, mingled with 
wanderers from the United States. The two immigrations were 
arrayed against each other in 1837, when, though the United 
Empire Loyalists were victorious in the field, the political victory 
ultimately rested with the Reformers. United Empire Loyalism is 
still strong in some districts, while in others the descendants of 
Royalist exiles are found in the ranks of the opposite party. But 
the whole party is how in the position of the Jacobites after the 
eskitanotion of the House of Stuart. England has formally recog- 
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nisod tlie American Eeyolutioni taken part in the celebration of its 
oontcnary, and through her ambassador saluted its flag. Anti- 
reTolutionary sentiment ceases to have any meaning, and its death 
oannot be far off. 

e. The influence of EngKsh immigrants, especially in the upper 
ranks of the professions, in the high places of commerce, and in the 
press. These men have retained a certain social ascendancy ; they 
have valued themselves on their birth in the imperial country 
and the superior traditions which they supposed it to imply ; they 
have personally cherished the political cooinection, and have incul- 
cated fidelity to it with all their might. But their number is 
rapidly decreasing; as they die off natives take their places, and 
Canada will soon be in Canadian hands. Immigration generally is 
falling off; upper-class imtnigratioii is almost at an end, there 
being no longer a demand for anything but manual labour ; and the 
influence of personal connection with England will cease to rule. 
The press is passing into the hands of natives, who are fast learning 
to hold their own against imported writing in literary skill, while 
they have an advantage in their knowledge of the country. 

(i. While the British troops remained in Canada, their officers 
formed a social aristocracy of the most powerful kind, and exercised 
a somewhat tyrannical influence over opinion. The traces of this 
influence still remain ; but, with the exception of the reduced garrison 
of Halifax, the military occupation has ceased, and is not likely to 
be renewed. 

p. The Anglican Church in Canada clings to its position as a 
branch of the great State Church of England, and, perhaps, a fiunt 
hope of re-establishment may linger in the breasts of the bishops, 
who still retain the title of ** lords.” We have already said that 
the roots of Anglicanism in Canada do not appear to be strong, and 
its chief source of reinforcement 'will be cut off by the discontinuance 
of upper-class emigration. It is rent in Canada, as in England, by 
the conflict between the Protestants and the Eitualists ; and in 
Canada, there being no large endowments or legal system to olamp 
the hostile elements together, discord has already taken the form of 
disruption. As to the other churches, they have a connection with 
England, but not with England more than with the United States. 
The connection of Canadian Methodism with the United States is 
very close. 

/. Orangism is strong in British Canada, as indeed is every kii^d 
of association except the country. It retains its filial conneptida 
with its Irish parent, and is ultra-British on condition that Great 
Britain continues anti-papal. Old Irish quarrels are wonderfiilly 
tenacious of life, yet they must one day die, and Orangism must 
follow them to the grave. 
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g* The social influence of English aristocracy and of the little 
court of Ottawa over colonists of the wealthier class. With this, to 
dismiss at once a theme more congenial to the tocial humorist than 
to the political observer, we may couple the influence of those crumbs 
of titular honour which English aristocracy sometimes allows to fall 
^ horn its table into colonial mouths. If such forces cannot be said to 
be transient, the tendencies of human nature being perpetual, they 
may at least be said to bo secondary ; they do not aflect the masses, 
and they do not afiect the strong. 

h. Antipathy to the Americans, bred by the old wars, and nursed 
by British influences, military and aristocratic, not without the 
. assistance of the Americans themselves, who in the case of the 
Fenian raids, and in other cases, have vented on Canada their feelings 
against England. This antipathy, so far as it prevails, leads those 
who entertain it to cling to an anti-Ainericun connection. But 
generally speaking it is very liollow. It does not hinder young 
Canadians from going by hundreds to sock their fortunes in the 
United States. It docs not hinder wealthy Americans who have 
settled in Canada from finding seats at once in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. It never, in fact, goes beyond talk. So far as if- partakes of 
the nature of contempt it can hardly fail to bo modified by the 
changed attitude of the British aristocracy, uho have learned to 
exhibit something more than courtesy towards the victorious republic; 
while the Americans, it may be reasonably presumed, now that the 
cause of irritation is removed, will not think it wise to make enemies 
of a people whose destinies arc inextricably blended with their own. 

I. The special attachment naturally felt by the politicians as a 
body to the system with reference to which their parties have been 
formed, and with which the personal ambition of most of them is 
bound up. Perhaps of all the forces which make for the present 
connection, this is the strongest ; it has proved strong enough, when 
combined with the timidity and the want of independence which 
lifelong slavery to a faction always breeds, to prevent any Canadian 
politician from playing a resolute part in such efforts as there have 
been to make Canada a nation. In some cases it is intensifled by 
commercial connections with England, or by social aspirations, more 
or less definite, which have England for their goal. In this respect 
the interest of the politicians, as a class, is distinct from, and is 
liable to clash with, the real interest of the community at large. So 
in the case of Scotland|t^it was the special interest of the politicians 
to resist the union, as, without special pressure and inducements, 
they would probably have persisted in doing : it was the interest of 
the people to accept the union, as the flood of prosperity which 
followed, its accep^nce clearly showed. In the case of Scotland the 
interest of the people triumphed at last; and it will probably triumph 
at last in Oanada. 
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Sucli> we say, are the chief forces that make for the existing con- 
nection ; and we repeat that they appear to be secondary and for the 
most part transient. United, all these strands may make a strong 
cable ; but one by one they will give way, and the cable will cease 
to hold. This conviction is quite consistent with the admission that 
the connectionist sentiment is now dominant, especially in Ontario ; 
that in Ontario it almost exclusively finds expression on the platform 
and in the press ; and that the existence of any other opinions can 
only bo inferred from reticence, or discovered by private intercourse. 
A visitor may thus be led to believe and to report that the attach- 
ment of the whole population to the present system is unalterable, 
and that the connection must endure for ever. Those who have 
opportunities of looking beneath the surface, may at the same time 
have grounds for thinking that, on economical subjects at least, the 
people have already entered on a train of thought which will lead 
them to a difierent goal. 

^Tiat has been the uniform course of events down to the present 
time ? Wlierc are the American dependencies of Spain, Portugal, 
France, and Holland Those on tho continent, with unimportant 
exceptions, are gone, and those in the islands are going ; for few 
suppose that Spain can keep Cuba very long. Of the English 
colonies on the continent, the mass, and those that have been long 
founded, have become independent ; and every one now sees, what 
clear-sighted men saw at the time, that tho separation was inevitable, 
and must soon have been brought about by natural forces apart 
from the accidental quarrel. If Canada has been retained, it is by 
the reduction of imperial supremacy to a form. Self-government 
is independence ; perfect self-government is perfect independence ; 
and all the questions that arise between Ottawa and Downing 
Street, including the recent question about appeals, are successively 
settled in favour of sclf-governmont. Diplomatic union between 
two countries in different hemispheres with totally different sets of 
external relations, common responsibility for each other’s quarrels, 
and liability to be involved in each other’s wars — ^these incidents of 
dependence remain, and these alone. Is it probable that this last 
leaf can continue to flutter on the bough for ever ? Lord Derby 
some years ago said that everybody knew that Canada must soon be 
an independent nation. Now he thinks the tide of opinion has 
turned in favour of imperialism, and he turns with the tide. But 
what he takes for the turn of the tide may be merely the receding 
wave ; and he forgets what the last wave swept away. It swept 
away the military occupation, with all its influences, political and 
social. Even since that time the commercial unity of the empire 
has been formally abandoned in the case of the Australiaia tariffs ; 
and now the marriage law of the colonies is clashing with that of 
the mother country in the British House of Commons. 
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It it, perhaps, partly the recoil of feding from a seYerance felt to 
he imxDineiit, as well as the temporary influence of Gonservative 
ration in England, that has led to the revival in certain quarters, 
wilih almost convulsive vehemence, of the plan of imperial confede- 
ration. Certainly if such a plan is ever to be carried into eflect, this 
is the propitious hour. The spirit of aggrandisement is in the 
ascendant, and the colonies are all on good terms with the mother 
country^ Yet of the statesmen who dally with the project and smile 
upon its advocates, not one ventures to take a practical step towards 
its fulfilment. On the contrary, they are accessory to fresh inroads 
upon imperial unity, both in the judicial and in the fiscal sphere. 
Colonial governors talk with impressive vagueness of some possible 
birth of the imperial future, as though the course of events, which 
has been hurrying the world through a series of rapid changes for 
the last century, would now stand still, and impracticable aspirations 
would become practicable by the mere operation of time ; but no 
colonial governor or imperial statesman has ventured to tell us, even 
in the most general way, to what it is that he looks forward, how it 
is to be brought about, or even what dependencies the confederation 
is to include. It is therefore needless to rehearse all the arguments 
against the feasibility of such a scheme. The difiiculties which 
beset the union under the same parliamentary government of two 
countries in diflerent parts of the world, with different foreign relations 
and differing internally in political spirit, would of course be multi- 
plied in the case of a union of twenty or thirty countries scattered 
over the whole globe, bound together by no real tie of common 
interest, and ignorant of each other’s concerns. The first meeting of 
such a conclave would, we may bo sure, develop forces of disunion 
fer stronger than the vague sentiment of union arising from a very 
partial community of descent and a very imperfect community of 
which would be the sole ground of the federation. Even 
to frame the agreement as to the terms of imion with the shifting 
parties and ephemeral cabinets of a score of colonies under constitu- 
tional government would be no easy task. The two Parliaments, one 
Nationdi, the other Federal, which it is proposed to establidx in 
order to keep the national affairs of England separate from those of 
the Imperial Federation, would be liable to be brought into fatal 
conflict and thrown into utter confusion by the ascendency of 
^fferent parties, say a war party and a peace party, in the National 
and the Federal Hous^ The veriest Chinese puzzle in politics would 
be a practicable constitution, if you could only get the real forces to 
conduct themselves according to the programme. It was not in the 
programme of Canadian confederation that the provinces should 
form [separate- interests in the Federal Parliament, and force the 
party leaders to bid against each other for their support ; though 
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any one who had studied actual tendencies in connection with the 
system of party government might have pretty confidently pre- 
dicted that such would be the result. That England would allow 
questions of foreign policy, of armaments, and of peace and war to 
be settled for her by any councils but her own, it is surely most 
chimerical to suppose. A swarm of other diflSculties would probably 
arise out of the perpetual vicissitudes of the party struggle in each 
colony, the consequent inability of the delegates to answer for the 
real action of their own governments, and the estrangement of the 
delegates themselves from colonial interest and connections by their 
necessary residence in England. An essential condition of federa- 
tion appears to be tolerable equality among the members, or freedom 
from the ascendency of any overweening power ; but for a centuiy 
to come at least the power of England in the Federal Council 
would be overweening ; and to obviate this difficulty some advocates 
of the scheme actually propose to repeal the union of England with 
Scotland and Ireland, so that she may bo reduced to a manageable 
clement of a Pan-britannic confederation. They have surely little 
right to call other people disufiionists, if any opprobrious meaning 
attaches to that term. 

Supposing such a confederation to be practicable, of what use, 
apart from the vague feeling of aggrandisement, would it be? 
Where would be the advantage of taking from each of these young 
communities its political centre (which must also be, to some extent, 
its social and intellectual centre), and of accumulating them in the 
already overgrown capital of England ? Does experience teU us t^t 
unlimited extension of territory is favourable to intensity of political 
life, or to anything which is a real element of happiness or of great- 
ness P Does it not tell us that the reverse is the fact, and that the 
interest of history centres not in megalosaurian empires, but in 
states the body of which has not been out of proportion to the brain P 
Surely it would be well to have some distinct idea of the object to 
be attained before commencing this unparalleled struggle against 
geography and nature. It can hardly be military strength. Mili- 
tary strength is not gained by dispersion of forces, by presentmg 
vulnerable points in every quarter of the globe, or by embracing 
and undertaking to defend communities which, whatever may be 
their fighting qualities, in their policy are thoroughly unmilitary, 
and unmilitary will remain. Mr. Forster, in fact, gives us to under- 
stand that the Pan-britannic empire is to present a beneficent con- 
trast to the military empires ; that it is to be an empire of peace. 
But in that case it ihust, like other Quaker institutions, depend for 
its safety on the morality and forbearance of the holders of real and 
compact power, which is very far from being the dream of the advo- 
cates of “ a great game.’’ 
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In all. these projects of Pan-britannio empire there lurks the 
' OBsamption of a boundless multiplication of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
What are the grounds for this assumption? Hitherto it has 
appeared that races, as they grow richer, more luxurious, more fearful 
of poverty, more amenable to the restraints of social pride, have 
become loss prolific. Tlicre is reason to suppose that in the United 
States the Anglo-Saxon race is far less prolific than the Irish, who 
are even supplanting the Anglo-Saxons in some districts of England, 
as the Home-Eulc compliances of candidates for northern boroughs 
show. But the Irish element is small compared with the vast 
reservoir of industrial population in China, which is now beginning 
to overflow, and seems as likely as the Anglo-Saxon race to inherit 
Australia, where it has already a strong foothold, as well as the 
coast of the Pacific. 

Canada, however, with regard to the problem of imperial confede- 
ration stands by herself, presenting, from her connection with the 
United Stales, difiicultics from which in the case of the Australian 
colonies the problem is free. Of this some of the advocates of the 
policy of aggrandisement showthcmWvesawareby frankly proposing 
to let Canada go. 

It is taken for granted that political dependence is the natural state 
of all colonics, and that there is something unfiliul and revolutionary 
in proposing that a colony should become a nation. But what is a 
colony ? Wo happen to have derived the term from a very peculiar 
set of institutions, those Homan colonics which luid no life of their 
own, but were merely the military and political outposts of the 
Imperial republic. With the Homan colonics may be classed the 
Athenian cleruchics and, substituting the commercial for the poli- 
tical object, the factories of Carthage. But colonics generally 
speaking arc migrations, and, as a rule, they have been independent 
from the beginning. Independent from the beginning, so far as we 
know, were the Phoenician colonies, Carthage herself among the 
number. Independent from the beginning w^ere those Greek colonies 
in Italy which rapidly outran their mother cities in the race of 
material greatness. Independent from the beginning were the Saxon 
and Scandinavian colonies, and all those settlements of the Northern 
tribes which founded England ^erscU with the other nations of 
modem Europe. So far as we can sec, the original independence in 
each case was an essential condition of vigour and success. No 
Homan colony, .tffiienian cleruchy, or Carthaginian factory ever 
attained real greatness. New England, the germ and organizer of 
the American communities, was practically independent for a long 
time after he;r foundation, the attention of the English government 
being engrossed by troubles at home ; but she retained a slender 
thread of theoretic dependence by which she was afterwards drawn 
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back into a noxious and disastrous subcndination. That thread was 
the feudal tie of personal allegiance, a tie utterly irrational when 
carried beyond the feudal pale, and by the recent naturalisation 
treaties now formally abolished; yet probably the main cause of 
the continuod subjection of the Transatlantic colonies, and of the 
calamities which flowed both to them and to the mother country from 
that source. 

It is natural that British statesmen should shrink from a formal 
act of separation, and that in their brief and precarious tenure of 
power they should be unwilling to take the burden and possible 
odium of such a measure upon themselves. But no one, we believe, 
ventures to say that the present system will be perpetual ; certainly 
not the advocates of imperial confederation, who warn us that unless 
England by a total change of system draws her colonies nearer to her, 
they will soon drift further away. 

Apart from lingering sentiment, it seems not easy to give reasons, 
so far as Canada is concerned, for struggling to prolong the present 
system. The motives for acquiring and holding dependencies in 
former days were substantial if they were not good. Spain drew 
tribute directly from her dependencies. England thought she drew 
it indirectly through her commercial system. It was also felt that 
the military resources of the colonies wore at the command of the 
mother country. When the commercial system was relinquished, 
and when scli-govemment transferred to the colonies the control of 
their own resources, the financial and military motives ceased to 
exist. But the conservative imagination supplied their place with 
the notion of political tutelage, feigning — ^though, as we have seen, 
against all the evidence of history — ^that the colony, during the early 
stages of its existence, needed the political guidance of the mother 
country in order to fit it to become a nation. Such was the 
language of colonial statesmen generally till the present Conservative 
reaction again brought into fashion something like the old notion of 
aggrandisement, though for tribute and military contingents, the 
solid objects of the old policy, is now substituted prestige.” That 
the political connection between England and Canada is a source of 
military security to citlicr, nobody, we apprehend, maintains. The 
only vulnerable point which En^nd presents to the United States 
is the defenceless frontier of CXada ; the only danger to which 
Canada is exposed is that of being involved in a quarrel between the 
aristocracy of England and the democracy of the United States. 
Defenceless, it is believed, the frontier of Upper Canada has been 
officially pronounced to be, and the chances of a desperate resistance 
to the invader in the French province can scarcely bo rated very 
high. It is said that the British fleet would bombard New York. 
If Canada were in the hands of the enemy, the bombardment of 
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STew Toric would hardly alloviato her condition. But the bombard*- 
mmt of New York might not be an easy matter. The force of 
floatuDg coast defences seems now to be growing superior to that of 
ocean-going navies. Besides^ America would choose the moment 
when England was at war with some other naval power. Soldiers 
and sailors, and of the best quality, England might no doubt find in 
Oanada ; but she would have to pay for them more than she pays 
lor soldiers and sailors recruited at home. Whether morality is 
embodied in Bismarck or not, modem policy is ; and Bismarck seems 
not to covet distant dependencies ; ho prefers solid and concentrated 
power. 

Commerce follows the flag/’ is a saying which it seems can still 
be repeated by a statesman ; but, like the notion that dependencies 
arc a source of military strength, it is a mere survival from a 
departed system. Commerce followed the flag when the flag was 
that of a power which enforced exclusive trading. But exclusive 
trading has given way, as an imperial principle, to free trade, and 
the colonies, in the exercise of their fiscal power of self-government, 
have dissolved the commercial unit}^ of the empire. They frame their 
independent turiflrs, laying, in some cases, heavy duties on English 
goods. It W'ill hardly be contended that, apart from commercial 
legislation, colonial purchasers inquire whether goods were produced 
under the British flag. ‘‘The best customer,” says Sir George 
Lewis, ** which a nation can have is a thriving and industrious com- 
munity, whether it bo dependent or independent. The trade between 
England and the United States is probably far more profitable to the 
mother country than it would have been if they had remained in a 
state of dependence upon hiT.” As to Canada, what she needs, and 
needs most urgently, is free access to the market of her own conti- 
nent, from which, as a dependency of England, she is excluded by 
the customs lino. With free access to the market of her own cont|; 
nent, she might become a great manufacturing country ; but manu- 
factures are now highly spociulisod, and to produce with advantage 
you must produce on a largo scale. Nor is the evil confined to 
manufactures; the farm products of Oanada are depreciated by 
exclusion from their natural market, and the lumber trade, which is 
her great industry,, will be in sc^us jeopardy, since, by the fall of 
wages in the States, the production of lumber there has been rendered 
nearly as cheap as it is in Canada, while Canadian lumber is subject 
to a heavy duty. 9ho projects for opening markets in Australia 
merely serve to show how severely Canada feels the want of a market 
close at hand. Out off any belt of territory commercially from the 
ooutinent to which it belongs, industry will be stunted, the inflow of 
capital will be checked, and impoverishment will follow isolation. 
The Canadians will find this out in time, and the discovery will be 
the first step towards a change of system. 
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It is irae that Canada has drawn a-good deal of British capital 
into works little remuneratiTe to the inTestors, though, perhaps, not' 
more than the United States and other countries with which there 
was no political connection. But, if we consider credit as well as 
'Cash, the gain must be pronounced doubtful, and it is balanced by 
euch a work as the Intercolonial Bail way, into which Canada has 
been led by imperial influence, and which, after costing more than 
four millions sterling, will, as some leading Canadian men of business 
think, hardly “ pay for the grease upon the wheels.” The Pacific 
Bailway, and the indemnity which Canada is forced to pay to British 
Columbia for the non-performance of an impracticable treaty, are 
too likely, in the opinion of many, to furnish another illustration of 
the expensiveness of the imperial connection. 

That emigration is favourably influenced by political dependency 
is another lingering belief which seems now to have no foundation 
in fact, though it had in the days when emigration was a govern- 
ment affair. The stream of emigration, in ordinary times, sets, as 
has often been proved, not towards Canada, but towards the United 
States ; and of the emigrants who land in Canada a large proportion 
afterwards pass the line, while there is a constant exodus of French 
Canadians from their own poor and overpeopled country (over- 
peopled so long us it is merely agricultural) to the thriving indus- 
tries and high wages of the States. Emigrants, whose object is to 
improve their material condition, are probably little influenced by 
political considerations ; they go to the country which offers the best 
openiTigs and the highest wages ; but English peasants and artisans 
would be likely, if anything, to prefer the social elevation promised 
them in a land of equality to anything like a repetition of the social 
subjection in which they have lived at home, while by the Irishman 
escape from British rule is deemed. escape from oppression. 

Whether the tutelage of the mother country has ever been useful 
to a colony, oven in its infanej^ except where there was actual need 
of military protection, is a question to which the language of the 
adherents of the colonial system themselves, when reviewing the 
history of colonial government, seems to suggest a negative reply. 

Hitherto,” says Mr. Bocbuck, those of our possessions termed 
colonics have not been governed Recording to any settled rule or 
plan. Caprice and chance have decided generally everything con- 
nected with them; and if success has in any case attended the 
attempts of the English people to establish colonies, that success has 
been obtained in spite of the mischievous intermeddling of the 
English government, not in consequence of its wise and provident 
assistance.” Such is the refrain of almost all the works on the 
colonies, whether they treat of the general administration or of soimis 
special question, such as that of the Crown lands, which appears to 
have been solved by Downing Street in various ways, but always 
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tnrong. -Not by government, but by fugitives from the tyranny of 
government, the great American colony was founded ; unaided and 
unregulated it grew, and laid the deep foundations of society in the 
New World. With tutelage came blundering, jobbery, mischief of 
all kinds, and at last a violent rupture, which, injurious as it was to 
the mother country, inflicted a still greater injury on tho colony by 
launching it on the career of democracy with a violent revolutionary 
bias, whereas it needed a bias in favour of respect for authority. 
The presence of the British ambassador at the Centenary was not 
only the ratification of the revolt, but the condemnation of the 
colonial system. After the American Revolution, the next step of 
the British government was to divert the stream of English emi- 
gration from America — ^where there was abundant room for it, and 
whither, the pioneer work having then been done, it would have 
been most profitably directed — to Australia, where the pioneer work 
had to be done over again, measures being at the same time taken 
« to taint the new society with convict blood. To what good this 
scattering of English emigration has led, beyond the poetic con- 
ception of a boundless empire, it would seem difficult to say ; and 
Canada, before she expresses conventional joy at the annexation of 
Fiji, should ask herself whether a new colony is anything more to 
her than a new competitor for the labour which is her prime need. 
In Canada herself, tutelage, while it was really exercised, led to 
every sort of evil. Government was jobbed by an oligarchy called 
the Family Compact, which Downing Street supported, not from 
bad motives, but from sheer ignorance of facts, till the misrule 
ended in the insurrection of 1837. Things have gone smoothly only 
since real tutelage has departed, and left nothing but an image of 
royalty which reigns with gracious speeches and hospitality, but 
does not govern. There has been no want of good intentions on the 
j^rt of English statesmen, nor would it be reasonable to suppose 
that there has been any special want of wisdom ; probably no other 
statesmen would have done so well ; but the task imposed on them 
was hopeless. One tree might as well be set to regulate the growth 
of another tree, as one nation to regulate the growth of another 
nation; and in this case the two trees are of different sorts and 
planted under different skies. 

We can imagine the single mind of a despot moulding the 
political character of a colony, if not well, at least with adequate 
knowledge, with inftlligence, and upon a definite plan. But England 
is not a single mind. England is the vast and motley mass of voters, 
including, since the Conservative Reform Bill, the most uneducated 
populace of the towns — ^people who, in politics, do not know their 
right hand from their left, who cannot tell the name of the leader 
'•of tbeir own party, who vote for blue or yellow, and are led by 
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eenseloss local cries, by bribery, or by beer. These are the political 
tutors of Canada, a country in which both wealth and education are 
more diffused than they are here. How much does the average 
Englishman, or even the educated Englishman, know about Canadian 
politics P As much as Canadians know about the politics of Tas- 
mania or the Cape. In Phineas Finn the hero of the tale, 
being under-secretary for the colonies, goes on a message to Mary- 
lebone to find what the people there think about the Canadas.’’ 
His report is, one man in a thousand cares whether the 

Canadians prosper or fail to prosper. They care that Canada should 
not go to the States, because, though they don’t love the Canadians, 
they do hate the Americans. That’s about the feeling in Mary- 
lebone, and it’s astonishing how like the Maryleboners are to the 
rest of the world.” It will hardly be said that this is an unfair 
picture of a Londoner’s normal frame of mind with regard to 
Canadian questions, or that Dorsetshire and Tipperary are better 
informed than London. When did a Canadian question infiuence 
an English election P How often is Canada mentioned in an election 
address P Canadian journals are never tired of exposing what they 
deem the scandalous ignorance of the leading journals of England 
on Canadian subjects, but they fail to draw the obvious moral. If 
the Times blunders, are the leaders of English opinion generally, 
and their constituents, likely to be better instructed and to decide 
aright P Burke, writing of the American Bevolution, said that he 
oould trace all the mischief to the single source of not having 
had steadily before our eyes a general, comprehensive, and well- 
proportioned view of the whole of our dominions, and a just sense of 
their true bearings and relations.” To say nothing of the ordinary 
holders of political power, in how many English statesmen, occupied 
as English statesmen are with home questions and party struggles, 
would Burke have found this comprehensive view, or the knowledge 
necessary for the formation of it P The Colonial Secretary himself 
is as often as not a man personally unacquainted with the colonies, 
not called to his post by special aptitude, but placed in it by party 
convenience. He must often depend for his information on such 
colonists as may find special access to Downing Street, or on the 
reports of governors, who, being images of royalty, are apt like 
royalty to be screened from truth. A peer he may be, but his 
peerage will not make him a Providence. The annexation of Mani- 
toba and of British Columbia to Canada — ^with which the latter, at 
all events, has no geographical connection — is by some thought to 
have been a disastrous, by all allowed to have been a most critical, 
step : it was taken under the auspices of the late Lord Lytton, a 
brilliant and prolific novelist, brought into the government to xnake 
eet ^eeches. 
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If any one supposes that the retention in Canada of the forms of 
monarchy excludes or mitigates any of the political evils, or even 
the coarseness to which democracy is liable in its crude condition^ a 
year’s residence in the country, a month's perusal of the party news- 
papers, or an hour's conyersation with any Canadian man of business 
who has watched politics without taking part in them, will probably 
settle his opinion on that subject. That monarchical forms are no 
safeguard against corruption is a fact of which, unhappily, the colony 
has of late years had decisive proof. If the inquirer wishes to 
enlarge the basis of his induction, let him go through a file of 
Australian journals ; he will there find a picture of public life, public 
character, and senatorial manners decidedly below the level of /the 
better States of the Union. Canada has escaped the elective judiciary, 
but so has Massachusetts ; and both that and the removable civil 
service were the work not of real Bepublicans, but of the Democratic 
party, that is, of the slave-owning oligarchy of the South using as its 
instruments the Northern mob. Her exemption from the civil war 
and its fiscal consequences Canada owes merely to her separation 
finm the States; it would have been the same had she been an 
independent nation. Had the political connection with Great 
Britain never existed, and had the weight of Canada been early 
thrown into the scale of freedom, there might have been no civil war^ 

In the case of the Pacific Railway scandal, the Governor-General 
may be said to have formally avowed himself a faineant. He 
decided that he was absolutely bound to follow the advice of his 
ministers, even when those ministers lay under the heaviest charges 
of corruption, and even as to the mode in which the investigation 
into those charges should be conducted ; and his conduct was approved 
by the Home Government. He has, therefore, no authority, and of 
nothing nothing comes. 

^Most readers of the arc probably prepared to rcgajd 

with tolerance the proposition that figments and hypocrisies do no 
more good in politics than they do in general life. In Canadian 
politics they do much evil by blinding public men sind the people 
generally to the real requirements of the situation. The hereditary 
principle was dead at its root ; its work was done, and its age had 
passed away in the more advanced portion of humanity when the 
communities of the New World were founded. It lingers on, as things 
do linger on, in its native soil ; but it can furnish no sound basis for 
government* in the^il of reason and equality. The only conceivable 
basis for government in the New World is the national will ; and 
the political problem of the New World is how to build a strong, 
stable, enligh^ed, and impartial government on that foundation* 
.IQiat it is a very difficult problem, daily experience in Canada^ as well 
as in the ne^hbouring republic, shows, and to be successfully 
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resolved it must be seen in its true bearings^ which the ostensible 
retention of the hereditary principle as the security for good and 
stable government obscures. Canada, though adorned with the 
paraphernalia of eight constitutional monarchies (one central and 
seven provincial), is a democracy of the most pronounced kind ; the 
Govemor-Gcsneral was not wrong in saying that she is more demo- 
cratic than the United States, where the President is an elective 
king, and where the Senate, which though elective is conservative, 
possesses great power, whereas the nominated Senate of Canada is 
a cypher. Demagogism and the other pests of democratic institu- 
tions are not to be conjured away by forms and phrases ; they can 
be repressed and prevented from ruining the State only by developing 
remedial forces of a really ejBfective kind, and by adjusting the actual 
machinery of the constitution so as to meet the dangers which 
experience may reveal. The treason law of the Plantagenets with 
which, as well as with the Lord Chamberlain’s code of precedence, 
Canada is endowed, is not of much use to her while she is left with- 
out any legal means of repressing her real cancer, political corruption. 
Loyalty to the faineant deputy of a distant Crown may be in a certain 
sense real ; it may be felt by those who profess it ; but it probably 
does not often prompt to a good political action, and it certainly 
never restrains from a bad one. Among Canadians, as among 
American politicians, the most truly loyal ” are often the most 
unscrupulous and corrupt. They are often, through the whole course 
4)f their public lives, disloyal to everything that represents public 
honour and the public good. A provincial court adds flunkeyism to 
demagogism without making the demagogue less profligate, less 
dangerous, or less vile. It docs not even make him less coarse. 
No refining influence can really be exercised by a few dinners and 
receptions even over the small circle which attends them ; while the 
social expenditure and display which are imposed on the Governor- 
General as the condition of his popularity in tho colony, and of the 
maintenance of his reputation at home, arc anything but a whole- 
some example for colonial society, which on the contrary needs an 
example of hospitality and social enjoyment cultivated in an easy 
and inexpensive way. 

At present the bane of Canada is party government without any 
question on which parties can be rationally or morally based. The 
last question of sufficient importance to form a rational and moral 
basis for a party was that of the Clergy Reserves and the Church Esta- 
blishment, since the settlement of which there has been absolutely 
no dividing lino between the parties or assignable ground for their 
existence, and they have become mere factions, striving to engross 
the prizes of office by the means which faction everywhere employs. 
The consequences are the increasing ascendency of tho worst men, 
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and the political demoralisation of a community, which, if a fair 
chance were given it, would furnish as sound a basis for good goveni'* 
ment as any community in the world. Of course lilngland cannot 
be charged with introducing the party system into Canada ; but she 
does fling over it the glamour of British association, and beguile a 
country really abandoned to all the instability and all the degrading 
influences of government by faction with the ostensible stability and 
dignity' of the hereditary CrouTi. Indeed, the provision in the 
draught of confederation that both the parties should be considered 
in the first nomination of senators is, perhaps, the only authoritative 
recognition which the party system has ever received. In common 
with the other colonies, Canada is deemed happy in being endowed 
with a counterpart of the British Constitution. The British Con- 
stitution, putting aside the legal forms and phrases, is government 
by party ; and whatever government by party may be in England, 
where there are some party questions loft, in Canada it is a most 
noxious absurdity, and is ruining the political character of the 
people. 

When Canadian Nationalists say that patriotism is a good thing, 
they are told to keep their wisdom for the copy-books ; and the 
rebuke would be just if those who administer it would recognise 
the equally obvious truth, that there can be no patriotism without 
nationality. In a dependency there is no love of the country, no 
pride in the country ; if an appeal is made to the name of the 
country no heart responds as the heart of an Englishman responds* 
when an. appeal is made to the name of England. In a dependency 
every bond is stronger than that of country, every interest prevails 
over that of the country. The province, the sect, Orangism, Fenian- 
ism. Freemasonry, Odd Fellowship are more to the ordinary 
Canadian than Canada. So it must be while the only antidote to 
sectionalism in a population with strongly marked differences of 
race and creed is the sentiment of allegiance to a distant throne. 
The young^ Canadian leaving his native country to seek his fortune 
in the States feels no greater wrench than a young Englishman 
would feel in leaving his county to seek his fortune in London. 
Want of nationality is attended, too, with a certain want of self- 
respeqt, not only political but social, as writers on colonial society 
and character have observed. Wealthy men in a dependency are 
inclined to look to the imperial country as their social centre and 
the goal of their so^al ambition, if not as their ultimate abode, and 
not only their patriotic munificence but their political and social 
services are withdrawn from the country of their birth. 

Hr. Trollope finds himself compelled to confess that in passing 
from the United States into Canada you pass ^'from a richer country 
into one that is poorqr, from a greater country into one that is less.** 
You pass from, a country embracing in itself the resources of a 
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contittent, into one which is a narrow section of that continent cut 
off commercially from the rest ; you pass from a country which is a 
nation into a country which is not a nation. 

On the other hand, there were reasons which, not only to patriotic 
Canadians, but to patriotic Americans, if they took a comprehensive 
view of the interests of their country, seemed strong for wishing that 
Canada should remain politically separate from the United States. 
Democracy is a great experiment, which might be more safely carried 
on by two nations than by one. By emulation, mutual warning and 
correction, mutual supplementation of defects, they might have 
helped each other in the race and steadied each other’s steps ; a 
balance of opinion might have been established on the continent, 
though a balance of power cannot ; and the wave of dominant senti- 
ment which spreads over that vast democracy like the tide running 
in over a flat, might have been usefully restricted in its sweep by the 
dividing line. Nor was there any insurmountable obstacle in the 
way. Canada is wanting in unity of race ; but not more so than 
Switzerland, whoso three races have been thoroughly welded together 
by the force of nationality. She is wanting in compactness of terri-^ 
tory, but not more so, perhaps, than some other nations — ^Prussia 
for instance — ^have been. In this latter respect, however, the situa- 
tion has been seriously altered by the annexation of Manitoba and, 
British Columbia, which in their present raw condition have no 
influence beyond that of distant possessions, but which, when 
peopled and awakened to commercial life, will be almost irresistibly 
attracted by the economical forces to the States which adjoin them on 
the south, and will thus endanger the cohesion of the whole con- 
federacy. The very form of the Dominion indeed, drawn out and 
attenuated as it is by these unnatural additions, apart from the 
attractive influence of Minnesota, and California, would seriously 
imperil its political unity, as will be seen, if, instead of taking Canada 
as it is presented by the political map, the boundary line is drawn 
between the habitable portion and that which belongs only to Arctic 
frosts. In the debate on confederation it was urged by the advocates 
of the measure that seven sticks, though separately weak, when 
bound together in a faggot would be strong. “ Yes,” was the reply, 

“ but not so seven fishing rods tied together by the ends.” 

As to the expense of a national govornment, it would probably not 
be greater than that of the governor-generalship and the seven 
lieutenant-governorships is at present. Diplomacy in these days 
of rapid communication may be cheaply done, and Canada would not 
need much of it : she has no Eastern question. 

The question of military security has reference solely to the danger 
to be apprehended on the side of the United States ; and danger on 
the side of the United States, supposing Canada disentangled from 
English quarrels, we believe that there is none. The Americaiijs^ 
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w lias, bean repeatedly observed, have since the fall c£ slavery given 
every proof of an unainhitious disposition. They disbanded their 
vast armaments immediately on the close of the civil war, withfout 
waiting even for the Alabama question to be settled ; they have 
refused to annex St. Domingo ; they have observed a policy of strict 
non-intervention in the case of Cuba,^ which they might have made 
their own with the greatest ease ; they have declined to take advantage 
of the 'pretexts furnished them in abundance, by border outrages, of 
conquering Mexico ; it is very doubtful whether they would even 
have purchased Alaska, if Mr. Seward had not drawn them by secret 
negotiations into a position from which they could not well retreat. 
Slavery wanted conquest for the creation of new slave states, but 
with slavery the spirit of aggression appears to have died. Welcome 
Oanadainto the Union, if she came of her own accord, the Americans 
no doubt would. They would be strangely wanting in wisdom if 
they did not; for she would bring them as her dower not only 
complete immunity from attack and great economical advantages, 
but a political accession of the most valuable kind in the shape of a 
population, not like that of St. Domingo, Cuba, or Mexico, but 
trained to self-government, and capable of lending fresh strength 
and vitality to republican institutions. It is true that, slavery having 
been abolished, the urgent need of adding to the number of the Free 
States in order to counterbalance the extension of slavery in the 
councils of the Union no longer exists ; but there are still in the 
population of the United States large elements essentially non- 
republican — the Irish, the emigrants from Southern Germany, the 
negroes — to which, perhaps, may be added a considerable portion of 
Southern society itself, which can hardly fail to retain something of 
its old character while it continues to be composed of a superior and 
inferior race. Against these non-rcpublican elements, the really 
republican element still needs to bo fortified by all the reinforcements 
which it can obtain. Welcome Canada therefore into the Union the 
Americans no doubt would. But that they have the slightest 
inclination to lay violent hands upon her, that such a thought ever 
enters their minds, no one who has lived among them, and heard 
the daily utterances of a by no means reticent people, can believe. 
Apart from moral principle, they know that though a despotic 
government may simply annex, a republic must incorporate, and that 
to incorporate four millions of unwilling citizens would be to intro- 
duce into the rcpuftic a most dangerous mass of disaffection and dis- 
unimi. That the Americans have been litigious in their dealings 
with Canada is true ; but litigiousness is not piracy ; and as we have 
already said the real object of their irritation has not been Canada, 
.lie;t Sngland. The Monro doctrine was held by Canning as well as 
by Monro ; and, irrespectively of any desire of aggrandisement, the 
intrusion of an^ American power here would probably give as much 
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umbrage to England as the intrusion of the English power in their 
own continent gives to the people of the United States. That the 
Americans would feel pride in behaving generouslj towards a weaker 
State^ will appear credible only to those who have seen enough of 
them to know that, though supposed to care for nothing hut the 
dollar, they have in reality a good deal of pride. 

As an independent nation, Canada would, of course, be at liberty to 
negotiate &eely for the removal of the customs line between herself 
and the United States, and for her admission to all the commercial 
advantages of her own continent. At present not only is she tram- 
melled by imperial considerations, but it can hardly be expected that 
the American government will place itself on a lower international 
level than that of England by treating with a dependency as a 
nation, especially as there arc constant intimations that the depend- 
ency is retained, and is being nursed up, with the view of making it 
a rival power to the United States, and thus introducing into the 
continent the germs of future jealousy, and possibly of war. 

That Canada can ever be made a rival power to the United States 
— that, if she is only kept long enough in a state of dependence, 
there will be an indefinite increase of her population and her 
strength — seems to be little better than a rhetorical fancy. The 
barrier of slavery being removed, the set of population is likely to 
be, not towards the frozen north, where the winter, besides suspend- 
ing labour and business, cats up the produce of the summer in the 
cost of fuel, but towards those countries in which warmth is 
provided by the sun, and work may be carried on during the 
whole year. The notion that the north is the natural seat of empire 
seems to have no more solid foundation. It is apparently a loose 
generalisation from the success of the northern tribes which con- 
quered the Roman empire. It is forgotten that those northern 
warriors had not only been hardened by exposure to the full severity 
of the northern climate, but picked by the most rigorous process of 
natural selection. Stove heat is not less enervating than the heat 
of the sun. But a nation Canada, so far as wo can sec, might have 
been, had the attempt been vigorously made at the propitious 
moment, when, owing to the effects of the civil war in the United 
States, the balance of prosperity was decidedly in her favour, when 
her financial condition appeared immensely superior to that of her 
neighbour, and when the spirit of her people had been stirred by 
confederation. That opportunity was allowed to pass, and, in all 
prohahility, it will never return. 

A movement in favour of nationality there was — one which had a 
twofold claim to sympathy, because it was also a movement against 
faction and corruption, and which, though it has failed, has left honour- 
able traces on public life. But it was not strong enough to make head 
against the influences which have their centre in the little court of 
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Ottawa and the attacks of the lower class of politicians^ who assailed it 
with the utmost ferocity, seeing clearly that the success of the higher 
impulse would not suit their game. Moreover, the French province 
interposed between the British provinces of the east and west, is a 
complete non-conductor, and prevents any pulsation from running 
through the whole body. It must further be owned that in indus^ 
trial communities the economical motives are stronger than the 
political, and that the movement in favour of Canadian nationality 
had only political motives on its side. Perhaps the appearance of a 
great man might after all have turned the scale ; but dependencies 
seldom produce great men. 

Had the movement in favour of nationality succeeded, the first 
step would have been a legislative union, which -would in time have 
quelled sectionalism and made up for the deficiency of material size 
and force by moral solidity and unity of spirit. Canada, as was said 
before, is hardly a proper subject for federal government, which 
requires a more numerous group of states and greater equality 
between them. Confederation as it exists, we repeat, has done little 
more than develop the bad side of democratic government. A pro- 
ject is now on foot for a legislative union between Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward^s Island ; but this will only make 
matters worse by reducing the number of important states to three 
(Manitoba and British Columbia being in the merest infancy), two 
of which will be always combining against the third. That there 
would have been opposition to a legislative union of the whole of 
Canada on the part of Quebec is more than probable ; but Quebec, if 
she had been handled with determination, would most likely have 
given way. 

Canadian nationality being a lost cause, the ultimate union of 
Canada with the United States appears now to be morally certain ; 
so that nothing is left for Canadian patriotism but to provide that 
it shall be a union indeed, and not an annexation ; an equal and 
honourable alliance like that of Scotland with England, not a sub- 
mission of the weaker to the stronger ; and at the same time that 
the ijolitical change shall involve no change of any other kind in 
the relations of Canada with her mother country. The filaments of 
union are spreading daily, though they may be more visible to the 
•eye of one who sees Canada at intervals than to that of a constant 
resident. Intercourse is being increased by the extension of rail- 
ways ; the ownership and management of the railways themselves is 
forming an American interest in Canada ; New York is becoming 
the pleasure, and, to some extent, even the business, capital of 
Canadians ; Ajnerican watering-places are becoming their summer 
resort ; the periodical literature of the States, which is conducted 
with extraordinary spirit and ability, is extending its circulation on 
the northmm side of the line ; and the Canadians who settle in the 
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States are multiplying the links of family connection between the 
two countries. To specify the time at which a political event will 
take place is hardly ever possible, however assured the event itself 
may be ; and in the present instance the occurrence depends not 
only on the circumstances of Canada, where, as we have seen, there 
is a great complication of secondary forces, but on the circumstances 
of the United States. If the commercial depression which at present 
prevails in Canada Continues or recurs, if Canadian manufactures are 
seen to be dying under the pressure of the customs line ; if, owing 
to the depression or to overcostly undertakings, such as the Pacific 
Bailway, financial difficulties arise; if, meantime, the balance of 
prosperity, which is now turning, shall have turned decisively in 
favour of the United States, and the reduction of their debt shall 
have continued at the present rate — the critical moment may arrive, 
and the politicians, recognising the voice of Destiny, may pass in a 
body to the side of Continental Union. It will be fortunate if a mis- 
understanding between the Canadian government and Downing 
Street about some question such as that respecting the pecuniary 
claims of British Columbia, which is now assuming such exaggerated 
proportions, docs not supervene to make the final dissolution of the 
political tie a quarrel instead of an amicable separation. 

To Canada the economical advantages of continental union will be 
immense ; to the United States its general advantages will be not 
less so. To England it will be no menace, but the reverse: it will 
be the introduction into the councils of the United States, on all ques- 
tions, commercial as well as diplomatic, of an element friendly to 
England, the influence of which will be worth far more to her than 
the faint and invidious chance of building up Canada as a rival to 
the United States. In case of war, her greatest danger will be 
removed. She will lose neither wealth nor strength ; probably she 
wiU gain a good deal of both. As to glory, we cannot do better than 
quote in conclusion the words of Palmerston’s favourite colleague, 
and the man to whom he, as was generally supposed, wished to be- 
queath his power : — 

** There are supposed advantages flowing from the possession of dependencies, 
which are expressed in terms so general and vague, that they cannot be 
referred to any determinate head. Such, for example, is the glory which a 
country is supposed to derive from an extensive colonial empire. We will 
merely remark upon this imagined advantage, that a nation derives no true 
glory from any possession which produces no assignable advantage to itself or 
to other communities. If a country possesses a dependency from which it 
derives no public revenue, no military or naval strength, and no commercial 
advantages or facilities for emigration, which it would not equally eigoy 
though the dependency were independent, and if, moreover, the dependency 
suffers the evils which (as we sh^ show hereafter) are the almost inevitable 
consequences of its political condition, such a possession cannot justly be^ 
called glorious.” 


GoLDiviN Smith. 



THE DECAY OF FEUDAL PEOPERTY IN FRANCE AND 

ENGLAND.^ 

OoNSiDEiiiNG the immense space which the first French Brevolution 
filled in the eyes of the generation which immediately succeeded it, it 
is surprising at first sight that the search after authentic materials for 
an opinion concerning its causes, course, and character was for a 
while but slackly prosecuted. A virtually inexhaustible store of such 
materials existed in the cahicra — ^the statements of grievances which, 
according to the ancient practice of the French States-Gencral, were 
sent up from every administrative subdivision of France to the body 
which became the first Constituent Assembly. Yet it is only in 
comparatively recent days that this and other similar stores of 
historical wealth have been critically examined. The story runs (I do 
not know whether it has found its way into print) that a well-known 
German historian once expressed his amazement at having pointed out 
to him in Paris some dusty bundles of papers, with the remark that they 
had lain undisturbed since they were deposited in the Archives on the 
reconstruction, after the close of the Reign of Terror, of the gloomily 
famous Oommittoos of Public Salvation and General Security. ‘^But 
you have classical histories of the Revolution,^’ he said; ‘'have not 
these documents been examined by their writers ? ” “ No,” was 

^he reply, “that is the dust of 1794.” 

There is, however, some account to be given of this neglect, especially 
as regards the cahiera. One cause of it has undoubtedly been that pre- 
ference for general explanations of phenomena which has always been 
a heavy drawback on French genius ; and the general explanations of 
the first French Revolution current in France are a multitude. But 
another, and probably the most powerful, cause is the nearness of the 
Revolution itself. De Tocqueville, who first dug deep into the cahieray 
and showed what great results might bo obtained by thoroughly 
exploring that mine, has left the striking remark that no foreigner can 
properly appreciate the state of sentiment in one section of French 
society, where there is scarcely a single family in which the 
guillotining of a parent or a near relative is not a recollection or a 
fresh tradition ; and one of the fruits of this condition of feeling is 
a strong reluctance to cofikect the France of the Revolution with the 
France of the Monarchy. Another, and a much larger, portion of 
Ihe nation traces its political and social rights to the period during 
which aH this blood was shed ; and hence arises a manifest disposi* 
tion to regard the lEtevolution as a historical catastrophe terrible but 
(1) A lectnre delivered at the Royal Inetitatioa. 
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inevitable, and to look on the eooieiy wbicb aucoeeded it as no more 
closely related to that wbicb preceded it, than is tbe vegetation 
wbicb bas grown on tbe sides of Vesuvius after an eruption to tbe 
vegetation wbicb tbe lava destroyed. Between unwillingness to 
find tbe parentage of tbe Bevolution in tbe old regime before it, 
and unwillingness to bavo its crimes placed in full light, tbe first 
condition of scientific bistory, tbe critical examination of its sources, 
was too much and too long overlooked. But of late, and mainly 
owing to the influence of that invaluable work on tbe relations 
between Old and Now France, on which De Tocqueville was still 
engaged at his death, tbe business of correcting preconceived 
opinions by the aid of authentic historical materials bas been 
I'apidly proceeding. . Two interesting books, one by M. Cbassin 
{“ Le G4nie de la Revolution ”), and tbe other by M. Doniol La 
Bevolution Fran 9 aise et laF^odalit^ ”), are among tbe firstfruits of 
renewed examination of the cahiers; and in tbe volume of his 
^‘Origins of Contemporary France,” which M. Taine bas lately 
published, he has given us an instalment of a work which may 
prove not unworthy to bo compared with De Tocqucville^s fragment. 
M. Doniol states that great quantities of the original cahien are to 
be found in the French Archives ; but, though some of them were 
separately printed in 1789, I am not acquainted with any collection 
of them fuller than that published, many years ago, by Prudhomme 
and Laurent de Mezieres. 

But although the diligent prosecution of these inquiries is com- 
paratively recent, it has already led to considerable results. Some 
new facts have been discovered, some already known have been 
brought into clearer light, and several errors have been detected. 
Among the passages in the Bevolution hitherto obseure which may 
now be better understood, one or tw;o deserve especial remark. The 
hostility of the cultivating peasantry to the territorial nobility in all 
provinces of France except Brittany and Anjou, has generally 
been recognised, not merely as one of the causes of the Bevolution, 
but as the chief cause of the rapidity with which it gathered head, 
and of the comparative stability which it manifested. The provincial 
cities and towns were slowly drawn into the movement through 
action of Jacobin clubs, gradually established in them, and taking 
their instructions from the central body in Paris, which no doubt 
from the first was a furnace of revolutionary agitation. But the 
peasantry, always excepting those of the western provinces, were 
from the very beginning enthusiasts for the destruction of the 
ancient institutions, and so they remained until they gained their 
objects. This universal hatred of the peasants had for one of its 
effects a condition of the country which, no. doubt, has often, per- 
plexed the reader of the ordinary histories. After a while Fsanee 
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1)6ca]n6 hermetically dosed, and escape from the guillotino become 
almost impossible. Some writers, in explaining this, have attributed 
to Bobespierre a special genius for police organization; but the truth 
deems to be that the cultivating classes, who at first witnessed with 
pleasure the emigration of the nobility, constituted themselves a 
voluntary police as soon as they found that, by detaining the nobles 
in France, they would probably send them to the scaffold. This 
extremity of detestation is not sufficiently accounted for by assigning 
general reasons for it. The complicity of the peasants with the 
rulers of the Eeign of Terror was undoubtedly connected with a wish 
to preserve certain advantages which they had obtained just at the 
very period when Franco became a republic; and similarly on 
earlier series of incidents, which testify to the same unquiJified 
bitterness of feeling, are now shown to have had a special rather 
than a general cause. You may remember those terrible outbreaks 
of violence which occurred even os early as 1789, and which are 
sometimes designated collectively the burning of the chateaux.^’ 
What is now seen clearly, but had only been suspected before, is 
that the acts of the incendiaries had a distinct object. The object in 
setting fire to a chateau was to bum the muniment-room ; and the 
object of burning the muniment-room was to destroy the tifm or 
title-deeds of the seigneur of the fief— as we should say, of the lord 
of the manor. All this would be hardly intelligible but for a fact, 
now establidied, which possibly requires a lawyer rather than an 
historian to appreciate it — ^the fact that the French nobility w'ore 
everywhere engaged in never-ceasing litigation with the peasants. 
The majority of the French nobles, it should bo understood^ had 
little or no analogy to what we understand by a landed aristocracy. 
A certain number of them, relatively but a few, had great estates ; 
but the largest part of them had little or no land let for rent to 
lessees or tenants-at-will. The multitude of petty noblemen and , 
gentlemen — classes indistinguishable from one another in old France 
— ^lived on the mon^ produce of the small incidental services due, 
as we diould say, from owners of lands held in copyhold to the lord 
of the manor. Thus they had their fimiices, the ''fines” of our 
copyhold tenure, the dues payable to the lord by the peasant pro- 
prietor on death or on the sale of his land. They had also their 
monopolies, such as the obligation of the peasant to send his grain 
to the lord’s mill for grinding, or his beast to the lord’s market for 
sale. And they had^^a number of miscellaneous and nondescript 
sources of income, such as a sole right to have a dovocoto stocked 
with pigeons, which fed on the peasants’ com. Now on the legal 
foundations of these privileges a strong controversy was proceeding 
among the French lawyers during the half-century preceding the 
fievolution. Some maintained the legal doctrine which had made 
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great way in France at the period when feudalism was really strong — 
Nulle terre sam seigneur^ “ No lord, no land.^* On this principle, the 
presumption was always in favour of the liability to feudal dues, and 
the right to them could always bo established by prescription. But 
another school, no doubt unconsciously influenced by the economical 
doctrines which had excited such interest among the educated classes 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, contended that the lord 
must show his titres, and almost went the length of arguing that no 
feudal rights had a legal basis unless documentary evidence of title 
could be produced. The struggle between the competing principles 
produced an enormous amount of litigation, sometimes the lord 
encroaching on the strength of one view, sometimes the peasant on 
the strength of the other. In any event, the title-deeds of the lord 
had become of the greatest importance, and the advantage which the 
tenants gained by their destruction is obvious enough. At a later 
date it lost its value in the eyes of the peasantry, because more 
drastic remedies for their grievances had then been devised. The 
legislation of the Constituent Assembly swept away the greatest part 
of the feudal duos, and provided compensation for only a part of 
them. The Legislative or Second Assembly abolished the residue 
and withdrew the compensation. The Convention, or Third, found 
almost nothing to destroy, though it was passionately eager to fasten 
on a hated institution, and though the Revolutionary lawyers, who 
abounded in it, were the real authors of the legislatn^e provisions, 
afterwards engrafted on the Code Napoleon, w’hich for ever prevented 
the revival of feudal ownership in France. The transfer of property 
from one class to another through the abolition of the feudal dues was 
much more impoi’tant than has been commonly supposed, and had 
much greater influence over the course of the Revolution. When 
in fact the Revolution ceased to be a social movement, it lost the 
greatest part of its aliment, and nothing remained for its authors 
except to tear one another to pieces. 

While, however, the re-exaraination of the vahiers has placed beyond 
question the character of the grievances of tho French peasantry, it 
has raised some new problems. Bitterly and strongly as these griev- 
ances were felt, were they of extraordinary proportions ? Does the 
comparison of the relations between the French peasant and his lord 
with similar relations in other countries suggest that the small culti- 
vator in France had exceptional and intolerable burdens to bear P 
If I were to say that the first French Revolution took place because 
a great part of the soil of Franco was held on Copyhold Tenure, 
tho statement would doubtless sound like a paradox. Those who 
have any practical knowledge of Copyhold, know it to be certainly 
an inconvenient form of landed property, but hold it probably to be, 
like all property, rather a privilege than a grievance. Those again 
VOL. XXI. N.S. 1 I 
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who have paid any attention to its history, have possibly heard that 
Copyhold Tenure has descended from the precarious holdings of Bond- 
men or Slaves, a condition to which the greatest part of the Anglo- 
Saxon population is supposed to have been reduced after the alleged 
destruction of the ancient land-law of England and confiscation of 
its soil by William the Conqueror. The popular theory of the origin 
of Copyhold, or at all events the theory in which most lawyers are 
educated; is explicitly set forth in a tract on the Use of the Law,’* 
commonly printed in collections of the writings of Lord Bacon (Sped- 
ding’s edition, vol. vii., pp. 481, et Rcq.). The Conqueror is described 
as having “got by conquest all the land of the realm (except 
Church lands and the lands of Kent) into his own hands in demesne, 
taking from every man all estate, tenure, property, and liberty of 
and in the same-” lie then distributed the soil of England among 
his tenants in capitc, “reserving some retribution of rents or services 
or both to him and his heirs ; ” and “ by example and resemblance 
of the king’s policy in those institutions of tenures, the great men 
and gentlemen of the realm did the like as near as they could.” 
Each of them, after reserving to himself the land in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his mansion-house, or manor, gave a certain 
portion of the “ uttermost parts” of his estate to some “ trusty ser- 
vants, to find a horse for war and go with him when he went with 
the king to the wars .... which tenant is called a tenant of 
knight-service.” Smaller parcels of land he assigned to socage 
tenants, who were to plough part of the domain of the lord and bring 
home the harvest; and the remainder of this domain, “which he 
kept to himself,” he cultivated by his bondmen, and “ho appointed 
them at the courts of his manor how they should hold it, making an 
entry of it into the roll of his court ; yet still in the lord’s power to 
take it away ; and therefore they were called tenants-at-will by copy 
of court-roll, being in truth bondmen at the beginning ; but, havings 
attained freedom of their persons, they arc now ealled copyholders, 
and are so privileged by the custom that the lord cannot put them 
out.” The writer adds that “Manors being in this sort at first 
made, it grew out of reason that the lord of the manor should hold 
a court, which is no more than to assemble his tenants at times to be 

by him appointed This court is called a Court Baron ; 

and herein a man may sue for any debt or trespass under forty shil- 
lings’ value; and the^|rceholdcrs are to judge of the cause upon the 
proo& produced on both sides.” 

The tract on the “Use of the Law” appears to be wrongly 
attributed to Lord Bacon, who has elsewhere shown that he had 
much sounder ideas than its writer of the true history of English 
institutions. The account, however, which it gfives ef the origin of 
Manors and of copyhold tenures is the one which, on the whole, has 
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generally prevailed, and there is undoubtedly a good deal in the 
received authorities on copyhold to suggest it. Yet it is certainly 
not true, and perhaps the least drawback on it is that it is not true. 
For, by substituting for the truth a sot of plausible fictions, it gives 
a wrong point to some instructive political lessons, and has besides 
the mischievous indirect ciFect of disguising from us that institu- 
tions, like forms of organic life, are subject to the great law of 
evolution. 

The real facts are being gradually, though but slowly, established 
by very recent researches, but, so far as they can be stated in the 
space at our command, they are as follows : — 

When Western liluropc has settled down into comparative peace 
after the deadly strife which followed, first, the irruption of the Ger- 
manic races into the Roman provinces, and next, the disruption of 
the Carlovingian empire, and when the feudal world has at last been 
constituted, it wears superficially a variety and irregularity of out- 
line very unlike the apparent uniformity of the Roman Empire. 
Ihit, on close inspection, all feudal society is seen to be a reproduc- 
tion of a single typical form. This unit consists of a group of men 
settled on a definite space of land, and forming what wc Englishmen 
call a Manor, and what in France was called a Fief. The great 
misconception which runs through the account of this group which 
I took from the tract passing under Bacon’s name, is as follows : 
tlie writer regards the Manor entirely as a mode of property, the 
manorial organization as a mere proprietary arrangement. But the 
Manor or Fief, in its origin, was as much a political as a proprietary 
body, as nearly akin to a State as to an Estate. It retained even in 
its decay some of the characteristic and curiously persistent unarkR 
of Aryan political organisms. The Lord is the paaSiem', the rex, the 
king.* The free tenants are the yepovaia, the senate, the eouncil. 
The villeins are the mass of the people ; and below them are the true 
oondmen, the slaves or thralls, or in later legal language, the 
villeins in gross. The Signorial Court, the Court Baron, is the 
ancient village assembly, in which the administration of justice has 
now taken precedence of other public concerns, but in which those 
public concerns continue to be discussed, the lord presiding, the free 

(l) In the serioa of papers, called “ Souvenirs d’Enfanco,” i?hich M. Eenan is publish- 
ingf in the Jievuc dM J)€ux i£otidcsy he describes a class of territorial nobles "who wero found 
in Brittany just beforo the Revolution, and who wero quite distinct from the later 
nobility of royal creation, lliey had fallen into groat poverty, but they received much 
consideration from the peasantry, who regarded them as the lay chiefs of the paririie6 
of which the cures were the ecclesiastical heads. M. Renan mentions the remarkable 
fact that they touched for the king’s evil. He says of one of them : ** On croyait que 
comme chef il 6tait ddpositairo do la fonse do son sang, qu'il poss6dait les 

dons de sa race, et qu’il pouvait avoc sa salive et sea attouchements la relever quand il 
6tait affaiblie. On dtait persuadd que pour opdror des gudrisons do cette sorte il ftdlait 
un nombre da(Hrme do quartiers de noblesse.*’— dea Daux Uondea, March 15, 1S76. 
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tenants adyising, the villeins attending without definite share or 
voice in the deliberations, like the crowd in the Homeric Agora. 
Those fines, dues, and monopolies which still annoy the English 
copyholder of our day, which went far to cause the first French 
revolution, and which had to be cleared away by a timely stroke of 
statesmanship before Prussia could begin a struggle to relievo herself 
from French militaiy despotism, wore in their origin rather in the 
nature of taxes than in the nature of rent. They represent the 
ancient provision for the service of the little village commonwealth. 
Borne of them may have sprung from the oppressions of the lord, and 
some from agreement with him; but the greatest part had their 
origin in regulated force, the sovereignty of the little State. 

The Lord, the Seigneur of France, is answerable for the conduct 
of the whole manorial group to its superiors and its neighbours. He 
is the manager or governor of the little society, with the advice of 
his free tenants. He is arbiter of its affairs in the signorial court. 
He is not the owner of all the land of the Manor ; but he generally 
owns some of it under the name of his domain. Much, however, of 
his revenues, and here and there the most important part of them, 
consists of the various dues payable to him from all classes of his 
tenants. Immediately under him are his freeholders, who render 
him military or other honourable service and do Huit, which involves 
giving an opinion on the judicial or other matters arising in the 
Court Baron. But tho greatest part of the land included in the 
Manor or Fief, in some cases much the largest part of it, is in the 
hands of the Villeins. It was inevitable that the position of this 
stratum of the manorial commimity should be much misunderstood 
until the Comparative Method of Inquiry let in light upon it 
through observation of those more backward societies which have 
preserved to our days the life and social forms of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The villeins owe to the lord all sorts of dues and ^ 
services, personal labour, among others, on the lands which form his 
domain ; they may not leave the Manor without his permission ; no 
one of them can succeed to the land of another without his assent ; 
and the legal theory even is that the movable property of tho villein 
belongs to the lord. Yet it may confidently be laid down that, in 
the light of modern research, none of these disadvantages prove an 
absolutely servile status, and that all may be explained without 
reference to it. Those who remember that, twenty-five years ago, 
the Bussian serfs w'er#J)opularly supposed in England to be as much 
slaves as the negroes of a Mississippi planter, but nevertheless are 
aware that under the great measure of the present Bussian emperor 
in 1861 the serfs, ^ and not the lords, obtained much the largest part 
of the land, may be prepared for the assertion that the villeins 
of the middle ages were never in the strict sense of the word slaves, 
and never ceased to be in some sense lauded proprietors. 
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To the typical fona which I have describedi Kingdoms were 
adjusted no less than Manoi^s. The sovereign who became the most 
powerful in Europe, the King of France, was the lord of an exalted 
Manor. His free tcuants were the Dukes of Hormandy and Bur- 
gundy, the Counts of Toulouse and Champagne ; his domain consisted 
of Paris and of the old Duchy of France. These continental insti- 
tutions were reproduced in England, but, as has often been the case, 
with a difference. The great power of the early Anglo-Norman kings 
came from their allowing nobody to be absolutely interposed, like a 
Duke of Burgundy, between themselves and their subjects, and from 
their exacting fealty and therefore military service from all English- 
men (Freeman, “ N. Conquest,” iv. 694). We can trace the Manorial 
group backwards to an earlier social form, a body of men democratic- 
ally or rather aristocratically governed, in which the free tenants 
had as yet no lord, the Village Community.' We can also trace its 
gradual dissolution, until the forms of landed property were estab- 
lished with which we arc all familiar. The exact point before us is. 
Why did the Manor in its decay produce such different results in 
England and France? Why did its transformation end in one 
country in a revolution which is an epoch in history ? Why, in 
another, in a somewhat inconvenient form of landed property P 

It is, in the first place, to be observed that the French peasant 
tenures of 1789 wear, ejctvninUy^ the strongest resemblance to the 
copyhold tenures which were found at the same date in England, 
and which indeed still survive though their area is much limited. 
From my own researches, I should be inclined to doubt whether 
there is a single service of the French peasantry established by 
authentic evidence of which at least a trace cannot be discovered 
among the incidents of English copyholds. Arthur Young, who 
travelled just before and just after the outbreak of the Ee volution, 
singles out certain French services for their especial grotesqueness, but 
feudal obligations nearly answering to several of them are mentioned 
by one or other of the witnesses examined by the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Copyholds which sat in 1850 and 1851. 
There arc, no doubt, certain alleged incidents of the French tenure, 

(l) Although no question has been moro discussed by German and English scholan, 
the exact mode in which the ]\Ianor arose out of pre-existing social forms is still a very 
obscure problem. In a work published live years since (** Village Communities in tho 
East and West,’* pp. 131 et nvq.') I gave an abridged account of all that was thou 
known or had been conjectured on the subject, but great additions to our knowledge 
may be expected from Russia, where the growth of lordships and of the chief incidents 
of villenage arc of recent date, and where there appear to be materials for an authontic 
history of this social transformation. See vol. i. chap. viii. and vol. ii. chaps, xxii., 
xxix.p and xxx. of Mr. Mackenzie Wallace's excdlent work on Russia. Still more 
valuable information may be looked for from those results of special investigation 
which Mr. Wallace promises (in his preface) to lay before the public in a supple- 
mentary volume. 
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implying an extreme degradation of the tenant, which do not appear 
to have ever had their counterparts in England, though they have 
been thought to bo discoverable in the half-legendary history of 
Scotland ; but the evidence of them has of late been considered to be 
extremely doubtful, and it certainly consists in some cases of a misap- 
prehension of the meaning of old French juridical terms. On the whole, 
the correspondence of the French and English tenures is remarkably 
close ; and nothing can exceed the surprise of M. Doniol — the 
first of his countrymen, I believe, who has become alive to this 
correspondence — that grievances which all his authorities declare 
to have brought about the great Eevolution, are in England grievances 
of no political significance whatever. M. Doniol has imagined the 
following ingenious illustration of the disadvantages of the existing 
English copyhold tenure. He supposes a capitalist from the South 
of England beginning negotiations for the purchase of an estate in 
the North which has struck his fancy. His solicitor tolls him that 
Manors abound in the Northern counties, and that the estate is mostly 
copyhold. On further inquiry, he is informed that the land is subject 
to arbitrary fines — the finances of old French law — and that a sum 
of money is therefore payable to the lord of the manor every time 
a copyholder dies or sells his land ; and every time the lord dies, a 
similar sum must be paid to his successor. These arbitrary fines 
were once really arbitrary, but the King’s Court long ago declared 
that (save in some very exceptional cases) they must be reasonable and 
must not exceed two years’ value of the land. The consequence, 
however, is, that every time any one in a scries of hereditary copy- 
hold tenants (father, son, or grandson! dies, and every time a death 
occurs in a similar scries of lords of the manor, two years’ value of 
the land must be paid. Hence, M. Doniol’s would-be purchaser is 
warned that it never can be worth his while to make improvements 
on his property, since they would only add to the standard of the finc^ 
leviable in these eventualities. He is further warned that, on his 
death, the most valuable piece of personal property he possesses mil 
be liable to be seized by the lord under the name of a Heriot; and it 
is a fact that the Pitt Diamond and the famous picture of Bubens, 
the “ Chapeau de Paille,” which is the gem of the Peel Collection 
in the National Gallery, were barely saved from seizure as Heriots, 
and the most valuable race-horse of its time was actually seized, 
their owners happening to have some fragments of copyhold amid 
their estates. M. D&niol’s solicitor then goes on to enumerate a 
number of smaller inconveniences of the tenure. One of them was 
in France one of the chief grievances of the peasantry. On being 
properly summoned the copyholder must supply a man to assist in 
reaping the lord’s harvest. In old France, the peasant went him- 
self, but in England it merely comes to this, t^t the copyholder 
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loses a day’s work of oiio of his labourers ; the lord, however, does 
not gain it, for the labourer sent to him does as little work as possible, 
and by the custom he is entitled to a dinner, which is worth more 
than the value of his labour at its best. 

M. Doniol concludes by asking who in his senses could buy such a 
property. The incidents of copyhold which he specifies have a real 
existence and are very familiar to lawyers; many others equally 
singular in the eyes of a foreigner were described to the Select 
Committees of the House of Commons. Nevertheless, as M. 
Doniol himself admits, there is a certain fallacy in his account. 
For purposes of illustration, he assumes that all copyhold land is 
burdened everywhere with these onerous services. The truth is that 
the picture is made up by uniting burdens spread over a great number 
of manors ; and it may be asserted generally that in the southern 
counties of England manorial liabilities arc seldom of much import- 
ance ; and everywhere they have been extinguished in great quanti- 
ties during the last five and twenty years by the proceedings of the 
Copyhold Commissioners. 

The reasons which may iiltimatelj'’ lend to the compulsory enfran- 
chisement on equitable terms of all English copyhold land are not 
at all likely to be the grievances of the copyholder. If he were to 
urge them, the answer openlj^ or tacitly given would be that he is 
fortunate to have even an inconvenient kind of property, and that 
he is no more entitled to the public pity than a shareholder in a 
railway which pays intermittent dividends or none at all. Very 
probably he would be told that, whatever bo the disadvantages of 
his properly, they were doubtless allowed for in the. price which he 
or his predecessors paid for it. The grounds on which enfranchise- 
ment will be enforced, if at all, will be, that copyhold tenure is an 
obstacle to agricultural improvement, on which it entails a direct 
penalty, and that it is a restraint on the productiveness of the soil. 
It is to be remarked, however, that this reasoning, or at least its 
cogency, is extremely modern. As recently as two centuries ago, an 
observer, not over sensitive to other people’s interests, described the 
grievances of copyholders in language curiously like that used of 
the wrongs of the French peasantry in the cahiers sent up to the 
French States-Gencral. Eoger North, in his delightful book, ** The 
Lives of the Nortlis,” tells us that the Lord Keeper Guilford quali- 
fied himself for practice at the bar by acting {is the steward of 
various Manors, and he quotes a good deal of the Lord Keeper’s 
conversation on the subject of Manorial rights. Guilford was in 
the habit of saying that he found himself the executioner of the 
cruelty of the Lords and Ladies of Manors upon poor men ; that 
small tenements and pieces of land which hod been men’s inherit- 
ances for generations were devoured by fines ; that it was wonder&l 
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how Parliament, which took away the royal tenures in capite, had 
never relieved the poorest landowners of the jiation from extortion 
and oppression, and that the tenure ought to be abolished. Here is 
the very muttering of the volcano before the French revolutionary 
eruption ; but there is this difference, that the class compassionated 
by North is a relatively small one as well as a poor one, for he goes 
on to observe on the large number of manors which had become 
altogether or partially extinct in England. 

Now, if a hundred years ago, a great part of the class which, as a 
fact, consisted of agricultural labourers, and a considerable part of the 
class which, as a fact, consisted of tenant farmers, had bceti made up of 
copyholders standing to the Lord of the Manor in the relations which 
North describes, and if under the law of the equal division of pro- 
perty these copyholders were constantly multiplying their numbers 
without severing themselves from the land, there would have been 
in this country a state of agrarian society very nearly resembling 
that of France. You will allow, I think, that if no similar con- 
vulsion had resulted from it, it would not have been for want of 
explosive material. As a matter of fact, nothing of the kind 
occurred, and the very suggestion of an English Revolution caused 
by the oppression of copyhold tenants strikes every one as an 
absurdity. How then came the feudal edifice of which the outline 
had been extremely similar in England and hVance, to break into 
such different shapes P How came the same institution to become a 
grievance of the first order in one country, at most an inconvenience 
in the other ? The answer to this question divides itself into many 
branches ; some of them I could not follow without retracing much 
of the long and intricate history of English land-law, and without 
using much technical language, but the consideration of a few may 
not be out of place here. 

One powerful cause of the difference lay in the strong distinction 
between the judicial organization of Franco and of England. In 
both countries, a considerable part of the popular law, the law 
which affected the mass of the people in most of their concerns, had 
been once administered by the local courts, the Manor courts and 
signorial courts, presided over theoretically by the lord, but practi- 
cally by an expert deputy, the steward, attorney, or />«////, The 
French signorial court is extinct, and the only picture of it which 
remains is a caricature, in the play of Beaumarchais called the 
Manage de Figaro. Y|jb even the sketch of Beaumarchais is a sketch 
of a tribunal in its way powerful and important, and thus very unlike 
those Manor courts which, though still summoned in our day for the 
transaction of business, betray in every part of their proceedings their 
extreme decay. A century since, the English Manor court was very 
much what it now is ; but the signorial court of France was a com- 
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paratiyely flourisliing institution. The English country gentleman, 
who was lord of the manor, was administratively a person great 
authority and influence ; but his ancient jurisdiction was in extreme 
decrepitude, and the only judicial powers which he prized were 
probably those which he derived, as a Justice of the Peace, from the 
King. The French Seigneur, on the other hand, was administra- 
tively a cipher ; as Tocqueville has pointed out, the agents of the 
centralised royal authority had usurped all serious administrative 
functions ; but then the court of his signory, though it had lost 
much, had retained a good deal of its ancient authority and activity. 

The different condition of the local jurisdictions in the two 
countries was certainly due to the different action upon them of 
courts outside and above them. In England the King’s Courts at 
Westminster Hall constantly corrected the jurisdiction of the 
manorial courts, limiting the area of land subject to it, confining it 
rigorously to specific cases, and strictly prescribing the manner in 
which it should be exercised. The heads of the little manorial 
societies long struggled against what they deemed to be an usurpation. 
Too few manor rolls liave been published ; but in those which have 
been made accessible you frequently find the lord and the homage 
(that is, the assembly of free tenants) making rules against resort to 
the King’s Court. Thus, if you turn to page 289 of Mr. Scrope’s 
History of the Manor of Castle Combe, you will see an entry of a 
distress made on the goods of a copyholder for violating the constitu- 
tional rule {rommuim ordinatio) of the Manor, that “ no tenant is in 
any way or for any reason to implead, or procure the impleading of, 
any other tenant in any external court.” Not only did the King’s 
Courts disregard all such rules, but they established the principle 
that the lord might bo mtidc to answer to the King for any excess of 
his authority, or of his custoraaiy privileges. Some of the best 
known principles limiting manorial rights were settled in this way ; 
among others, the doctrine which in its origin must have been most 
beneficial to the copyholder, that all so-called arbitrary fines must be 
reasonable, the standard of reasonableness being taken at two years’ 
value. The most destructive influence exercised by the King’s Courts 
over the manorial jurisdictions, consisted probably in the inclination 
of the higher tribunal to narrow the area of land held on tenures 
traceable to the ancient villcnage. The King’s Court would bind a lord 
to prove strictly that a particular piece of land was copyhold. The 
free tenure, technically called socage, was thus always extending at 
the expense of servile tenures ; and lloger North expressly tells us 
that, at the time of which he writes — that is, about the middle of 
the seventeenth centuiy — ‘‘most manors in England wore more than 
half lost.” 

What the Courts at Westminster Hall were to the English Manor, 
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the French Parliaments were to the French Fief. They were origi- 
nally creations of the King ; the pedigi*ec of the Parliament of Paris 
is as distinctly traceable as that of the Queen’s Bench to the ancient 
Curia Hegis ; and originally the Parliaments were as untiring as the 
Courts of the English Kings, and in the teeth of far fiercer protests 
from the French nobility, in extending the authority of royal law at 
the cost of local Liw. Kot only did they employ against the signorial 
courts the* same weapons which 'were used by the English judges, 
but they borrowed a special instrument of attack from the Roman 
law, by insisting on their right to hear appeals from all subordinate 
jurisdictions. Yet there is no doubt that this hostility slackened 
after a while. Although, as 1 before said, a special current of 
decision set in in the latter half of the eighteenth century, yet, on the 
whole, the later doctrine of the French Parliaments was ^^NuUe ter re 
!<am aeigneur and thus there was always a presumption against the 
existence of the free tenure most nearly corresponding to our socage. 
The Parliament of Paris, just before the Revolution, ordered the work 
of Boncerf, On the Inconveniences of Feudal Rights, to be publicly 
burnt ; and the decree no doubt testifies to the opinions most strongly 
and permanently held by the majority of the French judges. 

There is a general agreement among historians of French law that 
this later tenderness of the French Parliaments to signorial rights and 
signorial jurisdictions is attributable to the interest which the French 
‘‘nobility of the gown” had acquired in signorial privileges. The 
change of feeling is connected with the innovation, generally regarded 
us disastrous, by which offices in the great French judicial assemblies 
became purchaseablc and hereditary. Thenceforward, as M. Fustel 
de Goulanges has observed, a judge w'as almost invariably a man oi 
inherited wealth ; in the France of that day, the only investment for 
wealth was land or interests in land, and proprietorship was just as 
likely to consist in a right to signorial dues as in ownership of the ^ 
soil. I am not in a position to controvert this view ; yet I may ven- 
ture to interpose the remark that the student of English history will 
perhaps doubt whether in all states of society the saleableness of 
judicial office is an unmixed evil. Our associations with the French 
Parliaments do them a certain amount of injustice. They had in 
&ct inherited, from a time when legislative and judicial power were 
not clearly separated from one another, a claim to check the legisla- 
tion of the kings of France, by refusing to register their edicts when 
they were, as we shoittd say, unconstitutional. Their not always 
wise and almost always feeble efforts to stand in the way of high- 
handed legislation, are apt to lead us into contrasting them unfavour- 
ably with that famous body bearing the same name which has so 
long made laws for Englishmen. But, as courts of justice, they were 
extremely remarkable, more especially for haviog much of that inde- 
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pendence which we are used to consider a natural and necessary 
characteristic of legislatures. The very defects of their constitution 
contributed to this independence. While the justice administered 
in the English Courts was from very early times more emphatically 
than in any other European country the King^s Justice — while each 
of the four Stuart Kings found no difficulty in packing the English 
bench with his creatures — ^the seats in a French Parliament were 
filled by men who retained a certain measure of independence, 
exactly because they had purchased or inherited their offices. The 
Parliaments may be justly taxed with many faults, but they were 
never servile instruments or pliant nominees of the King, down to 
the day when the Statcs-Qoncral, which had not met since 1614, 
again assembled in 1789, and ground the King and the Parliaments 
and all French institutions to powder. 

There were other causes, besides the tendency of judicial decision 
in the King’s Courts, which helped to prevent the growth in this 
country of that spirit of discontent which exploded among the 
French peasantry in 1789 and 1790. I have no doubt that we must 
reckon among them that aggregation of property in large estates 
which is of old date iii this country, though the pace at which it has 
proceeded has greatly increased of late. It may have produced other 
evils, but it reduced the particular evil of which I have been speak- 
ing to insignificant proportions. I could not fully account for this 
aggregation without entering upon the technical history of land-law ; 
but one of its econoimcal causes may be noticed’ here. The English 
Lords of Manors — a mass which, it must be borne in mind, includes 
the forerunners of both the English nobility and the English gent^ 
— had been originally much poorer than the corresponding order in 
France. The forerunners of the French nobility had settled or risen 
to power in some of the wealthiest, most populous, and most highly 
cultivated provinces of the Homan empire ; and the imposts which 
afterwards became their feudal dues gave them no doubt great 
relative opulence. But England was a country of large forests and 
wastes, as indeed might bo inferred from Macaulay’s famous Third 
Chapter, describing its condition in comparatively modem times. 
Now one of the best ascertained incidents in the growth of feudalism 
is the falling of the waste lands of the manor into the hands of the 
lord, and a particular circumstance gave an especial importance to 
this gradually acquired property. England in'the middle ages had 
a source of national wealth which can only be compared with our pre- 
sent coal and iron, with the wines of modem France, or with the gold 
of Australia and California. Her soil, her climate, and doubtless her 
tenures were specially fitted for the production of wool — ^those wools 
of England ” which the King, in the Roll of the Ordinance of the 
Staple, is made to call “ the sovereign merchandise and jewel of our 
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realm.” The English wool supplied the industrious cities of Flanders 
with material for their looms and was carried to all points of the 
Mediterranean seaboard. This it was which turned a poor nobility 
into a rich nobility ; and, when the wars of the Roses have closed, 
a popular movement which has attracted too little attention and 
which has been much misunderstood shows the English lords of 
manors rapidly acquiring land, and acquiring it for purposes of sheep 
farming and of agriculture on a great scale. But the French 
noblesse seem to have never been able to buy up the holdings of 
their former villeins. A certain number of them had the vast 
estates described in M. Taine’s recently published volume; but, 
toking France as a whole, and excluding church and crown lands, 
the sense of property in land was not in the seigneur but in the 
peasant. It is one of the most vulgar of errors to suppose that small 
properties in France date from the Revolution ; immediately before 
it, Arthur Young, one of the most observant of English travellers, 
expresses himself as amazed at their multitude. And this multitude 
was increasing, since the peasants were buying up the domains of 
the richer nobility, ruined by the court life at Versailles. But all 
this mass of petty proprietors was subject to the payment of feudal 
dues and to the curtailment of their profits by small monopolies ; and 
we may gain a feeble notion of the exasperation which the system 
caused by recalling the days when the English farmer had to allow 
the tithe-owner’s agent to take every tenth sheaf from his field. But 
perhaps fiction is even more instructive on the point than history. If 
you turn to the “Bride of Lammermoor,” and gather from it the 
opinion which the feudal tenants of the 7 /ord of Ravenswood had of 
the raids of Caleb Baldcrstone on Wolfshope — if you extend this to 
a whole population and understand that a legion of Caleb Balder- 
stones overran France — you may be able to bring homo to yourself 
the view which the French peasantry took of the institutions under 
which they lived. 

If we turn to England, we have reason to think that, by the end 
of the last century, the bulk of the class corresponding to the French 
peasantry consisted either of agricultural labourers or of tenant 
farmers. Doubtless much might be said on the excessive multiplica- 
tion in this country, as compared with others, of the first portion of 
this class, the agricultural labourers ; but the tenant farmers, though 
not given to hide theiitgrievances, have never been politically dan- 
gerous. It is not indeed to bo supposed that the Copyholder, 
cultivating hifir own land, is never found even now ; probably a part of 
the very considerable number of small landowners which the so-called 
new Domesday Book shows to be left to us consists of this class. 
Several of them were examined by the Committees of the House of 
Oommons which inquired into copyhold tenures, and they were pressed 
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with the question whether they were not at all events better off than 
the fanner holding on lease who paid a rent, not at irregular periods, 
but regularly every half-year. The true answer is, that a copyholder 
is not a hirer but an owner of land, but the comparison implied in the 
question is significant. No doubt the status of the tenant farmer has 
had much effect on the feeling of cultivating copyholders. It has 
served as a standard with which to compare their own condition ; 
and indeed it is a fact now known to lawyers that copyholders in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries frequently impaired their 
legal position by accepting leases of their land from the lord of the 
manor. But the French peasant, holding by servile tenure, never 
compared himself with the farmers of the domain land of the nobles, 
who were a very special class, the metayers^ not only hiring their land 
from the lord, but having it stocked by him. The peasant compared 
his lot with that of the nobles themselves, and bitterly chafed at the 
contrast. 

I have yet to mention one cause which perhaps more than any 
other prevented not only manorial rights but all rights in land from 
being seen in England at the end of the last century in precisely the 
same light in which they were viewed in Continental countries. It 
is a fact of great political and juridical interest that from very early 
times landed property changed hands by purchase and sale more 
frequently in England than elsewhere. The unusual legal facilities 
for this which existed here belong to that technical history of law 
from which, as before, I abstain ; but it was certainly the early 
wealth of the country which led chiefly to these transfers. Some 
jurists have laid down, as a general principle, that every acquisition 
of property is founded on a previous contract or agreement. This 
no doubt is historically untrue, but the mistake is one which is 
closely connected with some of the most widely received ideas of the 
eighteenth century. The sucredness of contract was one of the 
fundamental ideas of the French philo£(bphical creed, and it strongly 
influenced the proceedings by which the manorial rights of the 
French nobility were taken away. In the end, the nobles received 
no compensation for the loss of these rights ; as the flame of revolu- 
tion gathered head, it was as much as they could do if they saved 
their lives. But this was not at all intended by the First or Consti- 
tuent Assembly. It abolished without compensation those rights 
only which it supposed to have sprung from the ancient helplessness 
of the villein ; but wherever any class of rights seemed to it to have 
originated in a contract between the lord and his vassal, it abolished 
them indeed but provided for the lord’s receiving their money- value. 
The distinction did some honour to the spirit of justice prevailing in 
the First Assembly, but no doubt it was founded on historical error. 
There is no reason for supposing that manorial rights originated in 
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simple violence, but there is equally little for supposing that any 
large number of them originated in agreement. 

What, however, was untrue of France, was true in a certain sense 
of England, and is still truer now. The title of the Lord of the 
Manor and the title of the Copyholder were then, as now, far more 
deeply rooted in agreement than in any other deeply feudalised 
country. ^The lord had often, personally, or through his predecessors, 
purchased his rights; the copyholder had constantly obtained his 
land, subject to manorial rights, by purchase from somebody else. 
You will find that English political economy and English popular 
notions are very deeply and extensively pervaded by the assumption 
that all property has been acquired through an original transaction 
of purchase, and that, whatever be the disadvantages of the form it 
takes, they were allowed for in the consideration for the original 
sale. I cannot doubt that this assumption, to a very great extent a 
true one, is a very valuable safeguard to property ; perhaps in our 
.day not less valuable than the general sense of its expediency and 
than that feeling, as old as the oldest rudiments of civilisation, which 
has translated itself into the legal rules of prescription and into the 
respect of the most permanently powerful section of every society 
for its established institutions. If this be so, the immediate practical 
lesson is that we owe our best wishes to those attempts, hitherto not 
very successful, which have been made to give an impetus to the 
exchangeableness of land. If they ever succeed, they will facilitate 
one of the most conservative and reparative of processes, the purifi- 
cation by contract of the title to property. 

I do not wish to be understood that the contrast between the 
view of feudal obligations and rights taken in England and France 
is wholly to be explained by the causes which I have analysed in this 
paper. This set of causes appears to me to have been kept too much 
in the background, and therefore I have thought them not undeserv-^' 
ing of attention. It belongs to the civil historian to bring to light 
others which are intermingled with the whole structure of French 
society. De Tocqueville has strongly suggested, and others after 
him will probably demonstrate, that the enormous social prestige of 
the French Oourt and its constant indulgence of its military tastes 
had at length turned the French territorial nobility into a caste as 
distinct from the cultivating peasantry as is the Eajpoot from the 
Sudra, as distinct as^tras the white planter of the Southern States 
from the negro who laboured in his cane-fields. The effect of this 
deep alienation was completely to alter the normal or natural cha- 
ractor of the social group of which I have spoken, the Manor or 
Fief. Left to itself, it is one «of the most conservative of all institu- 
tions. In our own country the Manor is in extreme decay, and 
chiefly survives in its ecclesiastical organization as the Parish. In 
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France a revolution has passed over the Fiof, and it has become a mere 
administrative subdivision, the Commune. But, as we move eastwards 
through the German and Sclavonic countries, this primitive social 
organism grows stronger and stronger. It is plainly discernible under 
the superficial crust of Mussulman institutions, until in India it 
emerges in its most ancient form, as the Tillage-Community, a bro- 
therhood of self-styled kinsmen, settled on a space of land. Every- 
where, however, it offers a more or less stubborn resistance to change ; 
whether the instrument of change be military conquest or the central- 
ising legislation of well-intentioned rulers, who from the nature of 
the case can only look on nations as miscellaneous aggregates of 
individuals, and can at most aim at the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Kobody who knows England outside cities and 
towns will think that deference to the Squire and the Parson is a 
phenomenon only fit to point a sarcasm or a joke. No Frenchman, 
except a Parisian, will laugh at what Frenchmen call the patriotism 
of the Steeple. But in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
the nomal operation of the Fief was reversed in France. Many 
causes, and among them, that personal friction which is the despair 
of all who would make History a science, had produced among the 
peasantry such intensity of hatred to their lord that they were ready 
to find allies against him anywhere — ^before the Bevolution in the 
despotic Xing and his usurping agents-^f ter the Bevolution, in the 
Convention, in the Jacobin Club, in the Directory, in the First Consul 
who was soon to be the Emperor. And even now the tradition of the 
feudal dues and the fear of their revival are political influences of the 
first order, tending to make a great part of the nation ready, or not 
reluctant, to throw itself (as a great French orator said) into the arms 
of the first lucky corporal who makes it believe that he can preserve 
the institutions created by the Bevolution, without bringing back the 
Bevolution itself. 


H. S. Maine. 



ON CERTAIN RELATIONS BETWEEN PLANTS AND 

INSECTS.! 

At the close of tlio last century, Sprengel published a remarkable 
memoir on the relations of flowers and insects, and showed in a 
Tariety of eases how beautifully the flowers were so constructed as 
to secure their fertilisation by insects. Neither plants nor insects, 
indeed, would be what they are, but for the influence which each 
has exercised on the other. Some plants, indeed, are altogether 
dependent on insects for their very existence. We know now, for 
instance, that certain plants produce no seeds at all, unless visited 
by insects. Thus, in some of our colonies, the common red clover 
sets no seeds on account of the absence of humble bees; for the 
proboscis of the hive bee is not long enough to efiect the object. 
According to JVIr. Belt, the same is the case, for the same reason, 
in Nicaragua, with the scarlet-rimner. But oven in those instances 
in which it is not absolutely necessary, it is a great advantage that 
the flowers should be fertilised by pollen brought from a different 
plant, and, with this object in view, insects arc tempted to visit 
flowers for the sake of the honey and pollen ; while the colours and 
scents are useful in making the flowers more easy to find. 

Fortunately for us, bees like the same odours as we do ; and as the 
great majority of flowers are adapted for bees, they are consequently 
sweet ; but it might have been otherwise, for flies prefer evil smells, 
such us those of decaying meat, and other animal substances on 
which they live as larvae, and some flowers, consequently, which are 
fertilised by them, arc characterized by very evil odours. Colours, 
also, are afiected in the same manner, for while Bee flowers (if I may ^ 
coin such an expression) have generally bright, clear colours, Fly- 
flowers are usually reddish or yellowish brown. 

The real use of honey now seems so obvious that it is remarkable 
to see the various theories which were once entertained on the subject. 
Patrick Blair thought that the honey absorbed the pollen, and then 
fertilised the ovary. Pontedera thought it kept the ovary in a 
moist condition, Linnaeus confessed his inability to solve the question. 
Other botanists considered that it was useless material, thrown off in 
the process of growth Kriinitz observed that in meadows much 
visited by bees the plants were more healthy, but the inference he 
drew was, that the honey, unless removed, was very injurious, and 
that the bees were of use in carrying it off. 

(l) The Bnbstance of this article was delivered as a lecture before the Society of Arte. 
Some additions have been made to it, in its present form. 
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. Kurr observed that the forxnatiozL of honey in &awers is inti-' 
mately associated with the maturity of the stamens and pistil. He 
lays it down, as a general rule, that it yery seldom commences before, 
the opening of the anthers, is generally most copious during their 
maturity, and ceases so soon as the stamens begin to wither, cmd the 
/development of the fruit commences. Bothe’s observations' also led 
him to a similar conclusion, and yet neither of these' botanists peiv 
ceived the intimate association wldch exists between the presence' of 
honey and the period at which the visits of insects are of importance: 
to the plant. Sprengel was the first to point out the real ofiS.ce of 
honey, but his views were far from meeting with general consent, and 
even so lately as 1833 were altogether rejected by Kurr, who came 
to the conclusion that the secretion of honey is the result of develop- 
mental energy, which afterwards concentrates itself on the ovary. 

No doubt, however, seems any longer to exist that Sprengel’s 
view is right; and that the true function of honey is to attract 
insects and thus to secure cross-fertilisation. Thus most of the 
BosaceaD are fertilised by insects and possess nectaries; but, as 
Delpino has pointed out, the genus Poterium is anemophilous, or 
wind fertilised, and possesses no honey. So also the Maples are 
almost all fertilised by insects and produce honey ; but jdiCer neffundo 
is anemophilous and honeylcss. Again among the PolygonacesD some 
species are insect-fertUiscd and melliferous, while on the other hand 
certain genera, Bumex and Oxyria, have no honey, and are fertilised 
by the wind. At first sight it might appear an objection to this 
view, — and one reason perhaps why the earlier botanists missed the 
true explanation may have been the fact, — that some plants secrete 
honey on other parts besides the fiowers. Belt and Delpino have, I 
think, suggested the true function of these extra floral nectaries. 
The former of these excellent observers describes a -South American 
species of acacia, which, if unprotected, is apt to be stripped of the 
leaves by a leaf-cutting ant, which uses the leaves, not directly for 
food, but, according to Mr. Belt, to grow mushrooms on. The 
acacia, however, bears hollow thorns, and each leaflet produces 
honey in a crater-formed gland at the base, and a s-ik^dll, sweety pear- 
shaped body at the tip. In consequence, it is inhabited by myriads 
of a small ant, Paeudomyrma hicoloTy which nests in the hollow 
thorns, and thus finds meat, drink, and lodging all provided for it. 
These ants are continually roaming over the plant, and constitute a 
most eflicient body-guard, not only driving ofif the leaf-cutting ants, 
but; in Belt’s opinion, rendering the leaves less liable to be eaten by 
herbivorous mammalia. Delpino mentions that on one occasion he 
was gathering a flower of Clerodendron firagranSi when he was* 
suddenly attacked by a whole army of small ants. 

I am not aware that any of our Bnglish plants are protected in 
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tiuf from the browsing quadruped, but not the less do our 

ante' perform for them a very similar function, by keeping down the 
number of small insects, which would otherwise rob them of their 
sap and strip them of their leaves. 

t'orel watched, from this point of view, a nest of Formica pratemk. 
He finmd that the ants brought in dead insects, small caterpillars, 
grasshoppers, cercopis, &c., at the rate of about twenty-eight a 
minute, ‘Ur more than one thousand six hundred in an hour. When 
it is considered that the ants work not only all day, but in warm 
weather often all night too, it is easy to see how important a func- 
tion they fulfil in keeping down the numbers of small insects. 

Some of the most mischievous insects, indeed — certain species, for 
instance, of aphis and coccus — ^have turned the tables on the plants, 
and converted the ants from enemies into friends, by themselves 
developing nectaries, and secreting honey, which the ants love. We 
have all seen the little brown garden ant, for instance, assiduously 
running up the stems of plants, to milic their curious little cattle. 
By this ingenious idea, not only do the aphides and cocci secure 
immunity from the attacks of the ants, but even turn them from foes 
into friends. They are subject to the attacks of a species of 
ichneumon, which lays its eggs in them, and Delpino has seen the 
ants watching over them with truly maternal vigilance, and driving 
off the ichneumons whenever they attempted to approach. 

But though ants are in some respects very useful to plants, they 
are not wanted in the flowers. The great object is to secure cross- 
fertilisation ; but for this purpose winged insects are almost necessary, 
because they fly readily from one plant to another, and generally 
confine themselves for a certain time to the same species. Creeping 
insects, on the other hand, naturally would pass from each floret to 
the next ; and, as Mr. Darwin has shown in his last work, it is of little 
use to bring pollen from a different flower of the same plant ; it musk 
be from a different plant altogether. Moreover, creeping insects 
when they quitted a plant would naturally creep up another close by, 
without any regard to species. Hence, even to small flowers (such 
as many cruciferm, compositas, saxifrages, &c.), which, as far as size is 
Qondemed, might well be fertilised by ants, the visits of flying ilisects 
are much more advantageous. Moreover, if larger flowers were 
visited by ants, not only would they deprive the flowers of their 
honey without fulfil^g any useful ftmetion in return, but they 
would probably pre^nt the really useful visits of bees. If you 
touch .an ant with a needle or a bristle, she is almost sure to seize it 
in heSr jaws ; and if bees when visiting any particular plant were 
liable to have the delicate tip of their proboscis seized on by the 
homy jaws of an ant, we may be sure that such a plant would soon 
cease to be visited. 
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bn the other hand, we know how fond ants are of honey, and 
how zealously and unremittingly they search for food. How is it, 
then, that they do not anticipate the bees and secure the honey for 
themselves P Elemer has recently published a most interesting 
memoir on this subject, and pointed out a number of ingenious con- 
trivances by which flowers protect themselves from the unwelcome 
visits of such intruders. The most frequent are the interposition of 
alievaux de frise, which ants cannot penetrate, glutinous parts which 
they cannot traverse, slippery slopes which they cannot climb, or 
barriers which close the way. 

Firstly, then, as regards chemiix de /rise. In some respects tiiese 
are the most effectual protection, since they exclude not only creeping 
insects, but also other creatures, such as slugs. With this object, 
it will be observed that the hairs which cover the stalks of so many 
herbs usually point downwards. A good example of this is afforded, 
for instance, by a plant allied to our common blue scabious, Knautia 
dipaacifolia. The heads of the common carline {Carlifui imlgaria)^ 
again, present a sort of thicket, which must offer an impenetrable 
barrier to ants. Some species of plants are quite smooth, excepting 
just below the flowers. The common but beautiful cornflower 
{Centaurea cyanua) is quite smooth, but the involucres forming the 
flower-head are bordered with recurved teeth In this case neither 
the stem nor the leaves show a trace of such prickles. In this 
species the stigma projects about one-fifth of an inch above the flower, 
so that if ants could obtain access they would steal the honey with- 
out fertilising the flower ; a fl^'ing insect, on the contrary, alighting 
on the flower, could scarcely fail to touch the stigma. 

Another common mode of protection is by glutinous surfaces. 

Kemer has called attention to a very interesting illustration 
afforded by Polygonum amphibiuml The beautiful rosy flowers of 
this species are rich in nectar; the stamens are short; the pistil, 
on the contrary, projects considerably above the corolla. The 
nectar is not protected by any special arrangement of the flower 
itself, and is accessible” even to very small insects. The stamens 
ripen before the pistil, and any flying insect, however small, coming 
from above, would assist in cross-fertilisation. Creeping insects, on 
the contrary, which in most cases would enter from below, would 
rob the honey without benefitting the plant. P. ampMhium^ as its 
name denotes, grows sometimes in water, sometimes on land. So 
long, of course, as it grows in water, it is thoroughly protected, and 
the stem is smooth ; while, on the other hand, those specimens which 
live on land throw out certain hairs which terminate in sticky glands, 
and thus prevent smedl insects from creeping up to the flowers. In 
this case, therefore, the plant is not sticky, except just whepi this 
condition is usefiil. 
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All those viscous plants, as far as I know, have upright or hori- 
zontal flowers. On the other hand, where the same object is efiected 
hj slippery surfaces, the flowers are often pendulous; creeping 
creaturos being thus kept out of them, just as the pendulous nests 
of the weaver bird are a protection from snakes and other enemies. 
As instances of this kind, I may mention the common snowdrop, or 
the Oyclamen. 

I have elsewhere suggested that the so-called sleep ’’ of flowers 
had reference to the habits of insects, on the ground that flowers 
which are fertilised by night-flying insects would derive no advan- 
tage by being open in the day; while, on the other hand, those 
which are fertilised by bees would gain nothing by being open at 
night: I confess that I suggested this with much diffidence, but it 
may now, I think, be regarded as well established. 

Stlene nutans, the Nottingham catchfly, is a very instructive 
species from this point of view, and indeed illustrates a number of 
interesting points in the relations between plants and insects. Its 
life history has recently been well described by Kemer. The upper 
part of the flowering stem is viscid, from which it has derived its 
local name, the Nottingham catchfly. This prevents the access of 
ants and other small creeping insects. Each flower lasts three days, 
or rather three nights. The stamens are ten in number, arranged 
in two sets, the one set standing in front of the sepals, the other in 
front of the petals. Like other night flowers, it is white, and opens 
towards evening, when it also becomes extremely fragrant. The first 
evening, towards dusk, the stamens in front of the sepals grow very 
rapidly for about two hours, so that they emerge from the flower ; 
the pollen ripens, and is exposed by the bursting of the anther. So 
the flower remains through the night, very attractive to and much 
visited by moths. Towards three in the morning the scent ceases, 
the anthers begin to shrivel up or drop off, the filaments turn them- 
selves outwards so as to bo out of the way, while the petals, on the 
contrary, begin to roll themselves up, so that by daylight they close 
the aperture of the flower, and present only their brownish-green 
undersides to view, which, moreover, are thrown into numerous 
wrinkles. Thus, by the morning’s light, the flower has all the 
appearance of being faded. It has no smell, and the honey is 
covered over by the petals. So it remains all day. Towards 
evening, however, ewything is changed. The petals unfold them- 
selves, by eight o’clock the flower is as fragrant as before, the second 
set of stamens have rapidly grown, their anthers are open, and the 
pollen again exposed. By morning the plant is again asleep, the 
anthers are shrivelled, the scent has ceased, and the petals rolled up 
as before. The third evening again the same process, but this time 
it is the pistil which grows, and the long spiral stigmas on the third 
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evening take the position which on the previous two had been occu- 
pied by the anthersi and can hardly fail to be dusted by the moths 
with pollen brought from another flower. 

An objection to the view that the sleep of flowers is regulated by 
the visits of insects, might be derived from the cases of those flowers 
which closo early in the day, the well-known Tragopogon pratcnse^ or 
“ John Go-to-bcd at Noon,” for instance ; still more, such species as 
Lapmm communiH, or Crepk pukhra^ which open before six and 
close again before ten in the morning. Bees, however, are very 
early rilsers, while ants come out much later, when the dew is off the 
grass \ so that it might well be an advantage to a flower which was 
quite unprotected to open early for the bees, and close again before 
the ants were out, thus preserving its honey for another day. 

So much for the first part of my subject. I must now pass to the 
second — the action of plants upon insects. It would here, perhaps, 
be most natural to discuss the modifications which have been pro- 
duced in insects by the search after honey and pollen ; especially the 
gradual lengthening of the proboscis in butterflies, moths, and bees, 
to enable them to suck the honey, and the adaptation of the legs of 
bees to enable them to carry off the more or less dry and dusty 
pollen. Having, however, already treated of them elsewhere, it will 
be better for me to take other illustrations, and fortunately there is 
no lack .or difficulty. 

Many of the cases in which certain insects escape danger by their 
similarity to plants are well known ; the leaf insect and the walking- 
stick insect are familiar and most remarkable cases. The larvfle 
of insects afford, also, many interesting examples, and, in other 
respects also, teach us, indeed, many instructive lessons. It would 
be a great mistake to regard them as merely preparatory stages in 
the development of the perfect insect. They are much more than 
this, for the external circumstances act on the larvae, as well as on 
the perfect insect, and both, therefore, are liable to adaptation. In 
fact, the modifications which insect larvae undergo may bo divided 
into two kinds — developmental, or those which tend to approxima- 
tion to the mature form ; and adaptational or adaptive, those which 
tend to suit them to their own mode of life. 

It is a remarkable fact that the forms of larvae do not depend on 
that of the mature insect. In many cases, for instance, very similar 
larvae produce extremely dissimilar insects. In other cases similar, 
or comparatively similar, perfect insects have very dissimilar larvae. 
Indeed, a classification of insects founded on larvae would be quite 
different from that founded on the perfect insects. The Hytnenoptarat 
for instance, which, so far as the perfect insects are concerned, form 
a very homogeneous group, would be divided into two — or ^rather 
one portion of them, namely, the saw-flies, would be united to the 
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' liatterflies and motbs. Now, wby do the larvae of saw-flies differ 
from those of other Syn^cnopteTa^ and resemble those of butterflies 
and moths'P It is because their habits differ from those of other 
Byrnencptera, and they feed on leaves, like ordinary caterpillars. 

From this point of view, the transformations of the genus Sitaris, 
which has been very carefully investigated by M. Fabre, are pecu- 
liarly interesting. 

The genus Sitaris (a small beetle allied to Cantharis, the blister-fly, 
and to the oil-beetle) is parasitic to a kind of bee {Anthophora) which 
excavates subterranean galleries, each leading to a cell. The eggs of 
the sitaris, which are deposited at the entrance of the galleries, are 
hatched at the end of September or beginning of October, and M. 
Fabre not unnaturally expected that the young larvsc, which are 
active little creatures with six serviceable legs, would at once eat 
their way into the cells of the anthophora. No such thing : till the 
month of April following they remain without leaving their birth- 
place, and consequently without food ; nor do they in this long time 
change either in form or size. M. Fabre ascertained this, not only 
by examining the burrow of the anthophoras, but also by direct 
observations of some young larvm kept in captivity. In April, 
however, his captives at last awoke from their long lethargy, and 
hurried anxiously about their prisons. Naturally inferring that they 
were in search of food, M. Fabre supposed that this would consist either 
of the larvae or pupae of the anthophora, or of the honey with which 
it stores its cell. All three were tried without success. The first 
two were neglected, and the larvae, when placed on the latter, either 
hurried away or perished in the attempt, being evidently unable to 
deal with the sticky substance. M. Fabre was in despair : Jamais 
experience,” he says, **n'a ^prouv^ pareille d^confiture. Larves, 
nymphes, cellules, miel, je vous ai tous offert; que voulez-vous, 
done, bestioles maudites P ” The first ray of light came to him from"^ 
our countryman, Newport, who ascertained that a small parasite 
found by L4on Dufour on one of the wild bees was, in fact, the larva 
of the oil-beetle. Hie larvae of sitaris much resembled Dufouris 
lorvse. Acting on this hint, M. Fabre examined many specimens of 
anthophora, and found on them at last the larvae of his sitaris. The 
males of anthophora emerge from the pupae sooner than the females, 
and M. Fabre ascertained that, as they come out of their galleries, 
the little sitaris larvjp fasten upon them. Not, however, for long : 
instinct teaches them that they are not yet in the straight paths of 
development ; and, watching their opportunity, they pass from the • 
male to die female bee. Ghiided by these indications, M. Fabre 
examined several ceUs of the anthophora ; in some, the egg of the 
anthophora floated by itself on the surface of the honey, in others, 

the egg, as on a raft, the still more minute larva of the sitaris* 
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.Tho mystery was solved. At the moment when the egg is laid the 
eitoiis larva springs upon it. Even while the poor mother is care- 
fully fastening up her cell, her mortal enemy is beginning to devour 
her ofispring ; for the egg of tho anthophora serves not only as a 
raft, but as a repast. Tho honey, which is enough for either, would 
be too littlo for both ; and the sitaris, therefore, at its first meal, 
relieves itself from its only rival. After eight days the egg 
is consumed, and on the empty shell the sitaris undergoes its 
first transformation, and makes its appearance in a very different 
form. 

Tho honey, which was fatal before, is now necessary, the activity, 
which before was necessary, is now useless ; consequently, with the 
change of skin, the active, slim larva changes into a white, fleshy 
grub, so organized as to float on the surface of the honey, with the 
mouth beneath and the spiracles above the surface : Ghr&ce A 
Tembonpoint du ventre,” says M. Fabre, la larve est d Tabri de 
Tasphyxic.” In this state it remains until the honey is consumed; 
then the animal contracts, and detaches itself from its iddn, within 
which the further transformations take place. In the next stage, 
which M. Fabre calls the pseudo-chrysalis, tho larva has a solid 
corneous envelope and an oval shape, and in its colour, consistency, 
and immobility reminds one of a dipterous pupa. The time passed 
in this condition varies much. When it has elapsed the animal 
moults again, again changes its form ; after this it becomes a pupa, 
without any remarkable peculiarities. Finally, after these wonderful 
changes and adventures, in the month of August the perfect sitaris 
makes its appearance. 

In fact, whenever in any group we find differences in form or 
colour, we shall always find them associated with differences in 
habit. Let us take the case of caterpillars. The prevailing colour of 
caterpillars is green, like that of leaves. The value of this to the young 
insect, the protection it affords, is obvious. We must all have observed 
how difficult it is to distinguish small green caterpillars from the 
leaves on which they feed. When, however, they become somewhat 
larger, their form betrays them, and it is important that there should 
be certain murks to direct the eye from the outlines of the body. 
This is effected, and much protection given, by longitudinal lines, 
which accordingly are found on a great many caterpillars. These 
linos, both in colour and thickness, much resemble some of the lines 
on leaves (especially those, for instance, of grasses), and also the 
streaks of shadow which occur among foliage. If, however, this is 
the explanation of them, then they ought to be wanting, as a general 
rule, in very small caterpillars, and to prevail most among those 
which feed on or among grasses. Kow, similar lines occur on a great 
number of caterpillars belonging to most different groups of batter- 
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flies and moths, as you may see by turning over the illustrations of 
any monograph of the lepidoptera. They exist among the hawk- 
moths, as, for instance, in the humming-bird hawk-moth ; they occur 
in many butterflies, as, for instance, in Arge galatliea^ which feeds on 
the cat’s-tail grass ; and in many moths, as, for instance, in Pyrophilu 
trag&poginU^ which feeds on the leaves of the John go-to-bed at 
IKoon** (Tragopogon). l^ow you will find that the smallest cater- 
piUars rarely possess these white streaks. As regards the second 
i point also, the streaks are generally wanting in caterpillars which 
feed on large-leaved plants. The Satytidw^ on the contrary, all 
possess them, and all live on grass. In fact we may say, as a general 
rule, that these longitudinal streaks only occur on caterpillars which 
live on or among narrow-leaved plants. As the insect grows, those 
lines often disappear on certain segments, and are replaced by 
diagonal lines. These diagonal lines occur in a great many other 
caterpillars belonging to the most distinct families of butterflies and 
moths. They come ofi just at the same angle as the ribs of leaves, 
and resemble them very much in general effect. They occur also 
especially in species which feed on large-leaved plants, and I believe 
I may say that though a great many species of caterpillars present 
these lines, they are rarely, if ever, present in species which live on 
grass, while, on the contrary, they are very frequent in those species 
which live on large-leaved plants. It might at first be objected to 
, this view that there are many cases, as in the elephant hawk- 
moth, in which caterpillars have both. A little consideration, how- 
ever, will explain this. In small caterpillars these oblique lines 
would be useless, because they must have some relation, not only in 
colour, but in their distances apart, to the ribs of the leaves. 
Hence, while there are a great many species which have longi- 
tudinal lines when young, and diagonal ones when they are 
older and larger, there is not, I believe, a single one which begins*^ 
with diagonal lines and then replaces them with longitudinal ones. 
The disappearance of the longitudinal lines on those segments, 
which have diagonal ones, is striking where the lines arc marked. 
It is an advantage, because white lines crossing one another 
at such an angle have no relation to anything which occurs in 
plants, and would moke the creature more conspicuous. It is an 
advantage, therefore, that when the diagonal lines are developed, the 
longitudinal ones should disappear. There is one other point in 
oonnection with theA diagonal lines to which I must call your 
attention. In many species they are white, but in some cases, as for 
instance in Ahe beautiful green caterpillar of the privet hawk-moth, 
the white streak is accompanied by a coloured one — ^in that cose 
lilac. At first we might think that this would be a disadvantage, as 
tending to make the caterpillar more conspicuous ; and in fact if we 
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put one in full view out, for instance, on a table and focus the eye 
on it, the coloured lines are very striking. But we must remember 
that the habit of the insect is to sit on the inside of the leaf, 
generally near the midrib, and in the subdued light of such a 
situation, especially if the eye is not looking exactly at them, the 
coloured lines beautifully simulate a line of soft shadow, such ns 
must always accompany a strong rib ; and I need not tell any artist 
that the shadows of yellowish green must be purpUsh. Moreover, 
any one who has ever found one of these large caterpillars will, 
I am sure, agree with me that it is surprising, when we consider 
their size and conspicuous colouring, how difficult they are to see. 

But though the prevailing colour of caterpillars is green, there 
are numerous exceptions. Some caterpillars are white. These either 
feed on wood, in which they burrow, such as the species of Sphecia 
and Trochilium zeuzera, or on roots, as the ghost-moth {Hepiahts 
humuli ) ; Hipparchia hyperantlim (the ringlet butterfly) has also 
whitish caterpillars, and this may at first sight appear to contradict 
the rule, since it feeds on grass. Its habit is, however, to keep at 
the roots by day, and feed only at night. 

In various genera we find black caterpillars, which are of course 
very conspicuous, and, so far as I know, are not distasteful to birds. 
In every case, however, it will be found that they are covered with 
hairs or spines, which protect them from most birds. In such 
species the bold dark colour may be an advantage, by rendering the 
hair more conspicuous. As instances of caterpillars which are black 
and hairy, I may quote, among our English butterflies, Meliioia 
cinxiay M, artemisy M. athaJiay M. HelmCy M, dia^ M. EuphrosynCy 
Argynnk aglaiay Vancnsa j^ohjchhroSy V, iOy and F. antiope ; while 
among moths there are Arctia villieay A. caga, mdiHcraclea dominulor, 
I do not know, however, of any large caterpillar which is black and 
smooth. 

Brown caterpillars, also, are frequently protected by hairs or 
spines in the same way. As instances may be mentioned Cynthia 
earduiy Argynnk lathoniay Eriogaster hmestrky Odmedk potatoriay 
Lasiocampa ruhiy L. trifoUiy and L. rohork. Brown caterpillars, how- 
ever, unlike black ones, are frequently naked. These fall into two 
principal categories : firstly, those which, like the OeometridcPy put 
themselves into peculiar and stiff attitudes, so that in form, colour, 
and position they closely resemble bits of dry stick ; and, secondly, 
those which feed on low plants, concealing themselves on the ground 
by day, and only coming out in the dark. 

Yellow and yellowish-groen caterpillars are abundant, and their 
colour is a protection. Bed and blue, on the contrary, are much 
less common colours, and are generally present as spots. 

Caterpillars with red lines or spots are generally hairy, and for 
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Teasen gi^en above. Suob, for instaaeei are Fanesm antwpa^ 
camilb, Oenistia quadra^ Deioptea pulchellay Acrmycta tridem^ 
A. A. rumuMy A. eupJmhuey A. auricomay Dipthem orion. On the 
other handy Papilio maehaon has red spots and still is smooth ; but 
as it emits a strongly-scented liquid when alarmed, it is probably 
distasteful to birds. I cannot recall any other case of a caterpillar 
which has conspicuous red spots or lines, and yet is smooth. 

Blue' is among caterpillars even a rarer colour than red. Indeed, 
among our larger species the only cases I can recall are the 
species of GaatropacMy which have two conspicuous blue bands, the 
Death^s-head moth, which has broad diagonal bands, and Chterocampay 
which has two bright blue oval patches on the third segment. 
The species of Gastropacha are protected by being hairy, but why 
they have the blue bands I have no idea. It is interesting that the 
other species both frequent plants which have blue flowers. The 
peculiar hues of the Death’s-head hawk-moth caterpillar, which 
feeds on the potato, unite so beautifully the brown of the earth, 
the yellow and green of the leaves, and the blue of the flowers, 
that, in spite of its size, it can scarcely be perceived unless the eye 
be focussed exactly upon it. 

CiMBrocampa nerii is also a beautiful case. Many of the hawk- 
moth caterpillars have eye-like spots, to which I shall have to allude 
again presently. These are generally reddish or yellowish, but in 
Ch. neriiy which feeds on the periwinkle, they are bright blue, and 
in form as well as colour closely resemble the blue petals of that 
flower. Ch. celerio also has two smaller blue spots, with reference 
to which I can make no suggestion. It is a very rare species, and 
I have never seen it. Possibly, in this case, the blue spots may be 
an inherited character. 

No one who looks at any representations of hawk-moth caterpillars 
can fail to be struck by the peculiar colouring of those belonging fb 
the genus Anceryxy which differ in style of colouring from all other 
q>hinx larvse, having longitudinal bands of bro^vn and green. Why 
is this ? Their hahitat is different. They feed on the leaves of the 
pinaster, and their peculiar colouring offers a general similarity to 
the brown twigs and narrow green leaves of a conifer. There are 
not many species of Lepidoptera which feed on the pine, but there 
are a few ; such for instance are Achatia apreta and DendroUmia piniy 
both of which have very analogous style of colouring to that of 
AnceryXy while the latter has also tufts of blueish green hair which 
singularly mimic the leaves of the pine. It is still more remarkable 
that in a different order of insects, that of the Hynimopteray we again 
find species, for instance, Lophyrua aoeby which live on the pine, and 
in which the same style of colouring is repeated. 

Let us how toke a nngle group and see how far we can explain its 
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Tarioas colours and markingSi and what are the lessons which they 
teach us. For this purpose 1 think I cannot do better than select 
the larvse of the Sphingidm^ which have just been the subject of a 
masterly monograph by Dr. Wmssmann^ the learned professor of 
Freiburg. 

The caterpillars of this group are very different in colour — green, 
white, yellow, brown, sometimes even gaudy, varied with spots, 
patches, streaks, and lines. Now, are these differences merely 
casual and accidental, or have they a meaning and a purpose P In 
many, perhaps in most cases, the markings serve for the purpose 
of concealment. When, indeed, we see caterpillars represented 
on a white sheet of paper, or if we put them on a plain table, and 
focus the eye on them, the colours and markings would seem, if 
possible, to render them even more conspicuous, as, for instance, in 
jD. gain ; but amongst the intricate lines and varied colours of 
foliage and flowers, and if the insect be a little out of focus, the 
effect is very different. 

Let us begin with the Chwrocampa elpcnor, the elephant hawk- 
moth. The caterpillars, as represented in most entomological works, 
are of two varieties, most of them brown, but some green. Both 
have a white line on the three first segments ; two remarkable eye- 
like spots ^ on the fourth and fifth, a very faint median line, and 
another more than four inches long. I will direct your attention 
specially, for the moment, to three points : — ^What mean the eye- 
spots and the faint lateral line ; and why are some green and some 
brown, offering thus such a marked contrast to the leaves of the 
Epilobium parvum^ on which they feed ? Other questions will sug- 
gest themselves later, for I must now call your attention to the fact 
that, when they first quit the egg, and come into the world, they 
are quite different in appearance, being, like so many other small 
caterpillars, bright green, and almost exactly the colour of the 
leaves on which they feed. That this colour is not a necessary or 
direct consequence of the food, we see from the case of quadrupeds, 
which, as I need not say, are never green. It is, however, so 
obviously a protection to them, that the explanation of the green 
colour of small caterpillars suggests itself to every one. After five 
or six days, and when they are about a quarter of an inch in length, 
they go through their first moult. In their second stage they have 
a white subdorsal line stretching along the body, from the horn to 
the head ; and after a few days, but not at first, traces of the eye-^ots 
appear on the fourth and fifth segments. There is also a second pale 
line running along the side. After another five or six days, and when 

. (1) The shaded portions, vhioh replace the eye-spots on the other segments, are an 
instance of the general rule that a character which appears on every two segm^ta, 
has a tendency to develop itself on every other segment. 
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about half an inch in length, our caterpillars moult again. In their 
third stage, the commencement of the eye-spots is more marked, 
while, on the contrary, the lower longitu^nal line has disappeared. 
After another moult, the eye-spots are still more distinct, the white 
gradually becomes surrounded by a black lino, while the centre 
becomes somewhat violet. The subdorsal line has almost, or entirely, 
disappeared, and in some specimens faint diagonal lines make their 
appearance. Some few assume a brownish tint, but not many. A 
fourth moult takes place in seven or eight days, and when the cater- 
pillars are about an inch and a half in length. Now, the difference 
shows itself still more between the two varieties, some remaining green, 
while the majority become brown. The eye-spots are more marked 
and the pupil more distinct, the diagonal lines plainer, while the 
subdorsal line is only indicated on the first three and eleventh seg- 
ments. The last stage has been already described. 

Now the principal points to which I desire to draw attention are 
(1) the green colour, (2) the longitudinal lines, (3) the diagonal 
lines, (4) the brown colour, and (5) the eye-spots. 

As regards the first three, I think, however, I need say no more. 
The value of the green colour to the young insect is obvious ; nor is 
it much less clear that when it is somewhat larger, the longitu- 
dinal lines are a great advantage, while subsequently diagonal ones 
become even more important. 

The next point is the colour of the mature caterpillars. We have 
seen that some are green and others brown. The green ones are 
obviously merely those which have retained their original colour. 
Now for the brown colour. It is evident that this makes the 
caterpillar even more conspicuous among the green leaves -.than 
would otherwise be the case. Let us see, then, whether the habits of 
the insects will throw any light upon the riddle. What would you 
do if you were a big caterpillar ? Why, like most other defenceless 
creatures, you would feed by night and lie concealed by day. So do 
these caterpillars. When the morning light comes they creep down 
the stem of the food plant, and lie concealed among the thick 
herbage and dry sticks and leaves near the ground, and it is obvious 
that under such circumstances the brown colour really becomes a 
protection. It might indeed be said that the caterpillars having 
become brown, concealed themselves on the ground ; that in fact we 
were reversing the ^te of things. But this is not so, because while 
we may say, as a general rule, that (with some exceptions due to 
obvious causes) large caterpillars feed by night and lie concealed by 
day, it is by no means always the case that they are brown, some of 
them still retaining the green colour. We may then conclude that the 
habit of concealing themselves by day came first, and that the brown 
colour is a later adaptation. It is, moreover, interesting, to note, 
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that while the caterpillars which live on low plants oiWi go down to 
the ground and turn brown, those which feed on large trees or 
plants remain on the under side of the leaves, and retain their green 
colour. 

Thus, in Bmerinthm ocellatm^ which feeds on the willow and 
sallow ; S. which feeds on the poplar ; and 8. which 

frequents the lime, the caterpillars all remain green ; while in the 
convolvulus hawk-moth, which frequents the convolvulus ; Chmrocampa 
nerii^ which feeds in this country on the periwinkle ; Chmrocampa 
cchriOy Ch. elpenor, and Ch.porcellm (small low species which feed on 
galium), most of the caterpillars turn brown. There are, indeed, 
some caterpillars w'hich are brown, and yet do not go down to the 
ground, as, for instance, those of Aspilatis anpermria^ and indeed of 
the Geometridm generally. These caterpillars, however, as already 
mentioned, place themselves in peculiar > attitudes, which, combined 
with their brown colour, make them look almost exactly like bits of 
stick or dead twigs. 

The last of the five points to which I called your attention was 
the eye-spots. In some cases spots may serve for concealment, by 
resembling the marks on dead leaves. In Deilcphila hippophae^ 
which feeds on the hippophac, or sea buckthorn, a very grey-green 
plant, the caterpillar also is a very similar grey-green, and has, 
when full grown, a single red spot on each side, which, as Weiss- 
mann suggests, at first sight much resembles in colour and size one 
of the berries of hippophac, which, moreover, are present, though 
not ripe, at the same period of the year. Again, in Chmrocampa 
term there is an eye-spot on each segment, which mimics the flower 
of the plant on which it feeds {Spermacoce hyssopifolia). White 
spots, in some cases, also resemble the spots of light which penetrate 
foliage. In other instances, however, and at any rate in our elephant 
hawk-moth, the eye-spots certainly render the insect more conspi- 
cuous. I^ow.in some cases, as Wallace has pointed out, this is an 
advantage rather than a drawback. Suppose that from the nature 
of its food or any other cause, as, for instance, from being covered 
with hair, a small green caterpillar was very bitter, or in any way 
disagreeable or dangerous as food, still in the number of small green 
caterpillars which birds love it would be continually swallow^ by 
mistake. If, on the other hand, it had a conspicuous and peculiar 
colour, its evil taste would serve to protect it, because the birds 
would soon recognise and avoid it, as Weir and others have proved 
experimentally. I have already alluded to a case of this among 
the hawk-moths in Ddhphila euphorhim^ which, feeding on euphorbia, 
with its bitter milky juice, is very distasteful to birds, and is thus 
actually protected by its bold and striking colours. The spots on 
our elephant hawk-moth caterpillar do not admit of this explanation. 
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because the insect is quite good to eat — mean for birds. Wo muerti^ 
tberefore, if possible, account for them in some other way. There 
can, however, I think, be little doubt that Weissmannis right when 
he suggests that they actually protect the caterpillar by frightening 
its foes. 

Every one must have observed that those large caterpillars have a 
sort of uncanny, poisonous appearance ; that they suggest a small 
thick snake or other evil beast, and the eyes do much to increase the 
deception. Moreover, the segment on which they are placed is 
swollen, and the insect when in danger has the habit of retracting 
its head and front segments, which gives it an additional resemblance 
to some small reptile. That small birds are, as a matter of fact, 
afraid of these caterpillars (which, however, I need not say, are in 
reality altogether harmless) Weissmann has proved by actual experi- 
ment. He put a caterpillar in a tray in which he was accustomed 
to place seed for birds. Soon a little flock of sparrows and other 
small birds assembled to feed as usual. One of them lit on the edge 
of this tray, and was just going to hop in, when she spied the cater- 
pillar. Immediately she began bobbing her head up and down, but 
was afraid to go nearer. Another joined her, and then another, 
until at last there was a little company of ten or twelve birds, all 
looking on in astonishment, but not one ventured into the tray, 
while one which lit in it unsuspectingly beat a hasty retreat in evi- 
dent alarm as soon as she perceived the caterpillar. After watching 
for some time, Weissman removed the caterpillar, when the birds 
soon attacked the seeds. s 

Other caterpillars also are probably protected by their curious 
resemblance to spotted snakes. Moreover, as Weissmann points out, 
we may learn another very interesting lesson from these caterpillars. 
They leave the egg, as we have seen, a plain green, like so many 
other caterpillars, and gradually acquire a succession of markings, 
the utility of which I have just attempted to explain. The young 
larva, in fact, represents an old form, and the species in the lapse of 
ages has gone through the stage which each individual now passes 
through in a few weeks. Thus the caterpillar of Choerocampa jpor- 
cellus, the small elephant hawk-moth, a species very nearly allied to 
Ch, e^nor, passes through almost exactly the same stages as that of 
Oh. eJpemr. But it leaves the egg with a subdorsal line, which the 
cateipillar of Clw e^6noi|4oes not acquire until after its first moult. 
No one can doubt, however, that there was a time when the new-born 
caterpHlars of Ch. porcellm were plain green, like those of Ch. elpenor. 
In ibis re[q)ect, then, Ch. porcellus is a newer specific form than 
Ch. elpenor. Again, if we compare the mature caterpillars of Chcero* 
eampa wo shall find that there arc some forms, such as Ch. myron 
and Oh. ehmrUm which never develop eye-spots, but even when 
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full grown correspond to the second stage of Ch. el^nor. Here, 
then, we seem to have a species still in the stage which Ch, elpenor 
must have passed through long ago. 

The genus Deilephila, of which we have in England three qpecies 
— ^the euphorbia hawk-moth, the galium hawk-moth, and the rayed 
hawk-moth — ^is also very instructive. The caterpillar of the euphorbia 
hawk-moth begins life of a] clear green colour, without a trace of 
the subsequent markings. After the first moult, however, it has a 
number of black patches, a white line, and a series of white dots, 
and has, therefore, at one bound, acquired characters which in 
Ch. elpenor y as we have seen, were only very gradually assumed.^ In 
the third stage the line has disappeared, leaving the white spots. 
In the fourth the caterpillars have become very variable, but are 
generally much darker than before, and have a number of white 
dots under the spots. In the fifth stage there is a second row of 
white spots under the first. The caterpillars not being good to eat, 
there is, as has been already pointed out, no need for, nor attempt 
at, concealment. Now if we compare the mature caterpillars of other 
species of the genus, we shall find that they represent phases in the 
development of 2). ciiphorhitv. D. hippophaCy for instance, even when 
full grown, is a plain green, with only a trace of the line, and 
corresponds, therefore, with a very early stage of D. euphorhim ; D. 
zygophylliy of South Hussia, has the line, and represents the second 
stage of D. enphorhiw; Deilphila Uvornica has the line and the row of 
spots, and represents, therefore, the third stage ; lastly, D. vespertilio 
and D. galii have progressed further, and lost the longitudinal line, 
but they never acquire the second row of spots which charactexise 
the last stage of D, euphorhice. 

Professor Weissmann’s memoir, from which these &cts are taken, is 
most suggestive, and opens up many points of interests. 

For such inquiries as this, the larva) of Lepidoptera are particu- 
larly suitable, because they live an exposed life ; the difierent species 
even of the same genus often feed on difierent plants, and are there- 
fore exposed to difierent conditions, and last, not least, because we 
know more about the larvoD of the Lepidoptera than of any other 
insects. The larvm of ants all live in the dark ; they are fed by the 
perfect ants, and being, therefore, all subject to very similar conditions, 
are all very much alike. It would puzzle oven a good naturalist to 
determine the species of an ant larva, while, as we all know, the 
caterpillars of butterflies and moths are as easy to distinguish as the 
butterflies and moths; they differ from one another as much as, some- 
times more than, the perfect insect. 

There are five principal types of colouring among caterpjdlars. 
Those which live inside wood, or leaves, or underground, are 
generally of a uniform pale line ; the small leaf-eating caterpillars 
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are green, like the leaves on wliich they feed. The other throe 
’ types may, st parw licet eomponere magnis, be compared with the 
three types of colouring among cats. There are the ground cats, 
sooh as the lion or puma, which are brownish or sand colour, like 
the open places they frequent. So also caterpillars which conceal 
themsdres by day at the roots of their food-plant tend, as we have 
seen, even if originally green, to assume the colour of earth. The 
lotted or eyed cats, such as the leopard, live among trees ; and 
their peculiar colouring renders them less conspicuous by mimicking 
spots of light which penetrate through foliage. So also many cater- 
pilh^ arc marked with spots, eyes, or patches of colour. Lastly, there 
are the jungle cats, of which the tiger is a typical species, and which 
have stripes, rendering them very difficult to see among the brown 
grass which they frequent. It may, perhaps, be said that this com- 
parison fails, because the stripes of tigers are perpendicular, while 
those of caterpillars are either longitudinal or oblique. This, how- 
ever, so far from constituting a real difference, confirms the explana- 
tion, because in each case the direction of the lines follows those of 
the foliage. The tiger, walking horizontally on the ground, has 
transverse bars ; the caterpillar, clinging to the grass in a vertical 
position, has longitudinal lines, while those which live on large 
veined leaves have oblique lines like the oblique ribs of the leaves. 

Thus, then, I think, we see reasons for many at any rate of the 
variations of colour and markings in caterpillars, which at first sight 
seem so ffintastic and inexplicable. 1 Bbo\ild, however, produce an 
impression very different from that which I wish to convey, were I 
to lead you to suppose that all these varieties have been explained or 
are understood. Far from it, they still offer a large field for study ; 
.neverthelesB, 1 venture to think the evidence now brought forward, 
however imperfectly, is at least sufficient to justify the conclusion 
that there is not a hair, or a line, not a spot or a colour, for which ‘ 
there is not a reason, which has not a purpose or a meaning in the 
economy of nature. 


John Lubbock. 



CICERO AS A POLITICIAN. 

I 1K> not know that there is any matter of thought which more 
exercises our minds than considerations as to the patriotism, or 
want of patriotism, displayed by the political leaders of the day. 
We can generally form our opinions easily, though perhaps erro- 
neously, as to the capabilities of the men. We feel that this one 
is dull and heavy, but industrious ; that the other is bright and qSick, 
but unsafe through temper or idleness. And as to much in their 
moral characters we are certain ; for instance that they have clean 
hands, — or the reverse, which latter is a fault now of rare occurrence ; 
that they may be trusted to speak truth, or may not be trusted. 
But of that highest merit in a statesman, of that virtue without which 
none can be fit to lead in politics, we are very apt to be in doubt. 
Has this man or that been prompted to push himself into public 
life chiefly by a desire to do good to his country, or by personal 
ambition, or by professional aspirations, or by restless energy ; or, as 
is often the case, simply by chance ? There will probably have been 
mixed motives. Let a man be ever so patriotic, he cannot divest 
himself of a desire to shine among his fellows. That last infirmity of 
noble minds is itself so noble that this age will not regard it as a fault. 
And though a man’s patriotism be perfectly clear, he will still be 
glad to be paid for his work. But when once a politician has so 
risen among public affairs as to have handled, or to have come nigh to 
handling the helm, then, we all &cl, that imless patriotism be his 
first motive he is untrue to his countr}^ He has so buckled on his 
armour that he can hardly even take it off , without sinning against 
his fellows. But it is the love, not the relinquishing of power 
which too frequently mars the patriot. The man who was at first 
content to serve his country simply, teaches himself at last to believe 
that his country may be best served by service done to himself. 
Thus the mind of the statesman sinks to the level of the mind of the 
king. It may therefore be well to examine the life of a man who, 
whatever were his faults, was certainly a patriot. 

It would be impossible now, I fear, to create much general 
enthusiasm for Cicero. He lived too long ago, and the difference 
between his life and ours is too great, to allow of a resuscitated 
interest. But his patriotism was so pure, so life-long, and so 
energetic, he was so specially clean-handed in an age specially 
defil^ by corruption, and the records of his life have been left to us 
in language so charming, that I trust I may be borne with if I 
myself deal with the subject somewhat enthusiastically. I will 
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speak first of him as a public man, and then, in another number, 
I may perhaps be allowed to glance at those lighter but still grave 
pursuits which to Cicero were the^ecreations of a politician's life. 

It has no doubt been the practice of late to belittle Cicero. We 
have been told of his vanity. He was vain. l!t is the fact that he 
praises himself till those who most admire him become sick of the 
praise. Had he been simpler it would have been better. But self- 
glorification was the custom of the time and the mainspring of 
Roman life. The “ veni, vidi, vici ” style was common to the Romans. 
They asked for triumphs and demanded public thanksgivings to the 
gdfs in their own honour. Csesar boasts that such a ceremony was 
decreed to him for the unprecedented period of fifteen days. It was 
common with the provincial governors to force their provincial 
subjects to send home deputations to praise them. It was common 
for a friend to ask a friend for public eulogy. It was common for a 
poet to laud himself. We remember the “Ipse Menalcas" of 
Yirgil and the “tlxegi monumentum" of Horace. This is distasteful 
to us ; — and it will probably be distasteful to those who shall come 
after us, two or three hundred years hence, that this or that British 
statesman should have made himself a knight of the garter or an earl. 
Now it is thought to be proper enough. It will shock men in future 
days that great peers or rich commoners should have bargained for 
ribands, and lieutenancies, and titles. Now it is the way of the time. 
We are shocked now when we learn that Walpole bought members 
of Parliament. In Walpole’s day it was the custom of the trade. 

Of Cicero it must be remembered that what we know of these 
foibles we know from his own writing**, — from" his speeches and from 
his letters. The speeches and* letters of his contemporaries have 
not been found worthy of preservation. Had we the orations of 
Hortensius or the letters of Pompey we should probably find the 
same fault. ^ 

Writers also who have lately dealt with Cicero’s name have 
slighted him because he did not ultimately succeed. There is no 
doubt a growing feeling in favour of Cecsarism and success which 
has ceased' to *1be shocked at means and will be satisfied with any 
Napoleon who can seat himself for a time securely on a throne. 
Bean Merivalc, in a charming little book lately published, tells us 
of that “ unhappy patriot Cicero,” in which epithet how much of 
scorn there is; — an^he tolls us also that Cicero was never a real 
power in the State, “ except once or twice, and for a moment 
only.” We know that Cicero failed. The object in which he 
passed his life was that of restoring the Republic to its former 
greatness and*to its <^ld simplicify. Both the greatness and the 
simplicity he probably exaggerate, but the very exaggeration is 
proof of his patriotism. How much farther Roman degradation 
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might have gone but for his efforts, no one can know. That he did 
much to bring back the efficacy of its laws we do know. That he 
saved Borne in the time of Catiline, all history declares. That he 
struggled to save it in the time of Antony, those^ who read history 
will acknowledge. 

Cicero was one of those few who have fixed their minds early in 
life upon the achievement of great things, and have risen in the 
wdrld without external advantages by a sustained confidence in their 
own powers. Such success can spring only, — ^not from the mere 
possession, — ^but from the consciousness of the possession of great 
intellectual and physical ability. That determination to do fpceat 
things, to scorn delights and live laborious days,” which was so 
soon seen in Macaulay, and was a law of life to Cicero, may come 
early to many ; but there arc few strong enough to abide by it. 
Cicero did abide by it. As to his studies they were what any 
energetic and talented young man of the day may have pursued. 
It was his purpose to become a Homan advoca^. But when we 
find him first ^ exercising his talents in that profession it is his 
courage rather than his eloquence we admire. The days of Sylla^s 
proscription were just over, but the blood caused by it was still 
running, and the egregious robberies which the dictator’s confisca- 
tions had produced were continued. The wonderful story of Hoscius 
Amerinus, on which a tale of most sensational pathos might be 
written, cannot be told here. As told by Cicero in the speech in 
which he defends Amerinus, it makes the flesh creep and fills the 
reader with awe at the nature of life in Home in those days. But it 
shows also the early determination of the young orator to do some- 
thing towards rescuing his country from its state of thraldom. 
Though Sylla was still all-powerful, though Cicero himself was of 
the Sullane party in the State and had even served as a boy in 
Sylla’s camp, ho does not hesitate to hold up to ignominy the friends 
and followers of the dictator in a manner which at that time must 
have placed his life in jeopardy. They who have called Cicero a 
cowai^ because he was never quick at fighting, can hardly have 
known the sort of danger which he encountered of his own accord 
as an advocate and a statesman. 

When Cicero was thirty (77 b.c.) he married his wife Terentia, a 
lady with some fortune, and in the next year he became the father 
of a daughter and obtained his first step in public hcnours by being 
elected Qusestor. This ofBce he got at the earliest possible age, by 
the auffirages of aU the tribes, and thus became a senator for life. 
When his year of office vas OTer, he went, in the usual routine, to 
one of the provinces as second in command under the pro-eonsnl. 

(1) Tiie otation Fro Sexto Soaoio Amerino is genenlly ]^ted os Cioeto’s aeeond 
extant qwedii. Ilisre is leMon, however, to think that it was the first spoken. 

L L 2 
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Chance allotted to Cicero a portion of Sicily. Her© he did his duty 
in such a manner as to obtain the special regard of the provincials, 
who, when he protected instead of robbing them, were equally 
delighted and surprised at conduct so little expected and so seldom 
experienced. It was then and there that he made that character 
which induced the Sicilians shortly afterwards to apply to him for 
aid in prosecuting Yerres, that most corrupt and most rapacious of 
governors ofVhom history has given us a record. * 

There were three great periods in the life of Cicero at which he so 
displayed his patriotism, his energy, and especially his courage, as 
to have merit^ a higher place among the statesmen of the world 
than has been given to him. These were the periods of the trial of 
Yerres, of Catiline’s conspiracy, and of his final struggle with Marc 
Antony after the murder of Julius Csosar. In the two first Cicero 
was triumphant, and triumphantly happy. In the latter his enemies 
were too strong for him, and he was certainly, as Dr. Merivale says, 
an unhappy patript. But in all of them he displayed so great a 
courage in circumstances of most unusual danger, that it is marvel- 
lous that cowardice should have been imputed to him ; — ^unless, indeed, 
it is still thought that bravery can only be shown in fighting. In 
each crisis he had to act with the fear before his eyes of those who 
were dominant in the State, who were never scrupulous as to blood- 
shed, and to whom }ie knew that he must give undying offence in 
struggling for liberty, justice, and humanity. 

I 'wish that this was the time, or that hero could be space for 
telling the story of Yerres. There is a pleasure certainly in 
hearing the horrors of past misrule, and in comparing the security 
and comfort of to-day with the dingers of bygone years. When we 
read of the treatment applied to Defoe, to Prynne, to Latimer, and 
other victims of British tyranny, wo roll ourselves up pleasantly in 
the blankets of our existing liberty. But this story of Yerres ex— » 
ceeds, I think, all that we read elsewhere of the abominations of 
personal misrule. Were not the evidence overwhelming, we could 
not believe that such things should have been possible. The man 
having been praetor, became in his turn pro-praetor, or governor of 
Sicily. Here he was left in power for three years. Rapacity was 
perhaps the distinguishing trait in his character ; — though in lust, in 
greediness, in arrogance, and in cruelty he seems also to have 
exceeded other men. Knowing well that the systematic robbery 
which he practised cShld not pass unquestioned, he, with much fore- 
sight, apportioned the plunder of his three years to three purposes. 
The first would suffice to enrich himself for life ; the second would 
obtain for him the eager services of the best among Roman advo- 
cates; the third would enable him to bribe the judges ♦hen, as 
would certainly be the case, he should be brought before the judgment 
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seat. And the details of his villainy are as amusing as they are 
shocking. In one case the great Boman praDtor, — for this happened 
at Borne before the Sicilian adventures, — was desirous of levying 
money from the estate of a person who had, in the performance of 
his duties, become liable for the preservation of a temple dedicated 
to Castor. The temple was in such excellent condition that there 
seemed to be no opening. At last one of the “ dogs,’^ who, as he 
boasted, followed him at his heels,^ suggested to him that he might 
allege that the columns were not absolutely perpendicular. The 
charge was at once made, with an injunction that they should be 
amended and made exact to a plumb line by a certain impossibly 
early day ; — the joke being that the columns were as nearly perpen- 
dicular as it is ill the nature of columns to stand. Yerres, however, 
went to work, and, as no contractor could undertake to perform the 
job by the time named, he employed his own men to alter a few 
stones, and then exacted the full caution money for which the poor 
wretch stood pledged. This was at Borne. In Sicily, when a good 
but timid local chief magistrate, one Sopater by name, could not be 
induced to give up a certain public statue of great beauty which 
the tyrant demanded, alleging with tears in his eyes that his brother 
magistrates vrould not part with it, the Boman governor had the 
provincial great man stripped naked and placed aloft in the market 
place, in mid winter, on the crupper of a marble horse. There the 
poor man was frozen almost to death, but did live through it to bear 
testimony of the deed. On another occasion certain pirates, — were 
not taken, indeed, for Yerres had other uses for public money than 
that of employing it on public services, — but fell into the pro-prsetor’s 
power by an accident at sea. According to all rule they should have 
been put to death ; but their captain had the means of buying his 
own safety, and many of his men were young and handsome, and 
could bo sold as slaves for much mone}^ Only the old and useless 
pirates were taken to execution. But the people of Syracuse, 
who hated these pirates, would not be thus satisfied. There were 
notoriously more, and the Syracusans clamoured for their execui- 
tion. Then there w^as a tumult, and Yerres was frightened. Now 
these pirates had with them some unfortunate Boman citizens whom 
they had taken as prisoners, and of them Yerres could in no way 
make money. He therefore muffled up his compatriots, so that they 
should not be known by their complexion, and sent them out and 
executed them, — ^poor innocent Boman compatriots, — in lieu of the 
saleable pirates ! 

I would fain go on, the stories are so delightful, and my readers may 
perhaps have forgotten their Yerres. But Cicero, and not Yerres, 

(1) ** Dicit ei quidam ex illis canibus, quos iste liguxi dixeiat esse circa bo nraltOB." 
In Veirem, Act. II. lib. I. Cap. li. 
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should be the hero of the moment. One would think that a man 
who had done these things might have been made an easy victim to 
the law if only the necessary evidence were there. But it was far 
otherwise. Yerres knew well whence was to come that security to 
which he looked for the enjoyment of his plunder. At that lime, 
while his ravages in Sicily were being carried on, the judgment seats in 
Borne were filled only by senators. There had been various changes 
in this respect, but SyUa ten years before this had enacted that none 
but senators should sit as judges. These senatorial judges had been 
notoriously and uniformly corrupt. The law just at this time was 
again changed, and other classes were joined with the Senate on the 
bench ; but in this trial Cicero had to deal with senatorial corruption. 
Wo have a list of the judges who sat upon the case, and they were 
all senators,— «-the very men for whom Yerres had apportioned the 
plunder of one year. He belonged to their order. They also had 
been, or would be, provincial governors. They were men to whom 
rapacity, and cruelty, and robbery had been made familiar by Sylla’s 
rule. There probably was not a Yerres among them. Such a man 
Hature can hardly produce twice in one and the same age. But the 
thing itself, — provincial plundering, — was not a vice odious to them. 
Opposition to tlie thing was much more odious. As Cicero himself 
observes in these Yerrine orations, dishonesty had so grown that 
even honest men did not know when or at what point to arrest it.' 
Cicero, in undertaking the case of Yerres, bad as Yerres had been, 
had all the aristocracy of aristocratic Rome against him. 

It is difficult to ms^e a reader of the present day understand the 
nature of the difficulties in the advocate^s way. It was necessary 
that he should go to Sicily to get up his case, — to go and return, — 
and in doing this he had to guard himself against the gHsasg iTiR who 
had been hired to stop him. Only,” says he, « that had I not beon^ 
present, you, Yerres, would have escaped, do you think that I would 
have come from \ibo to Yelia in a little boat through those ruffians 
and armed robbers of yours?”* Then all the intricate mysteries of 
Roman law terms and Roman festivals had been brought to bear, so 
that the trial might be postponed for another year,— when other 
consuls would be in power, — which scheme was planned by the very 
man who was to be one of the next year’s consuls, who was now the 
advocate of Yerres,— by that Hortensius who was the first of Roman 
advocate till his famtHras eclipsed by that of Cicero. But all these 
tricks Ci^ro overcame by his marvellous celerity,— and by his resolu- 
tion to give up that opportunity of a lengthened bration which such a 
case deserved. Ho threw down his defiance to the judges, and to 

^ (1) *• Si, ternos dparios qui ooegit erit absolutus ; quatemoB, quinoB, denoB denique atit 

P la Vorrem, Act. II. Uh. III. Cap. xoiv. 

(2) In Vorrem, Act. II. lib. II. Cap. xU. 
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Hortensius. To know what this meant at that time the reader 
must remember that Sylla had prevailed ; that the aristocrai^ had 
been re-established ; that the judges on the bench w6re jnrffitors, 
eedileSj and tribunes, and that Hortensius nt the moment was 
perhaps the most powerful man in Borne. It must be remembered 
also that these men were all, in their hearts, attached to the cause of 
Torres. 

There are, in all, seven Terrine orations, of which only two were 
spoken. The other five were written and published when the trial 
was over, so that Cicero might not lose his labour, but enjoy the 
triumph of that lengthened telling of his story, the fructum laudis 
ex perpetu& oratione,^’ as he calls it, which the tricks of his adver- 
saries denied him before the bench: But in judging of Cicero’s 
advocacy in this case, — either as to its conduct or its success, — ^we , 
miust take only the two first and the two shortest orations. Now 
the manner of the thing was thus ; — according to the Boman law 
it was open to any one to bring such an accusation as this against a 
magistrate. If two or more put themselves forward for the purpose, 
then a preliminary trial was held as to which should perform the 
duty. The judges had to decide to which claimant it would be best 
for the Bepublic that the accusation should be confided. But the 
judges,^ — as judges then were in Borne, — might not improbably 
decide with another view. In this cose, a poor creature was put 
forward, one Caecilius, who had been a friend of Yerres but now 
professed himself to be an enemy. There can be no doubt that the 
object was to secure an acquittal by the weakness of the accusation. 
Hortensius against Csccilius, with a bench of senators, would have 
placed Yerres out of all danger. And such was the plan. Then 
Cicero had. to plead that he might be chosen. And he so did 
it, that he made the other choice impossible. If you elect 
OaDcilius,” he says, in the last words of the first oration, the Boman 
people will know that an honest inquiry in this matter, — ^honest, 
strict, and searching, — ^is not to your mind, and does not suit your 
Order in the State.” Then they chose Cicero, and the first step was 
gained. 

The next speech, the only one actually spoken by Cicero at the bar 
in the trial of Yerres, was very short ; but perhaps of all the orations 
it tells us the most of the spirit and energy of the man. He was then 
thirty-seven, and, though at that mature age, may be said to have 
been at the beginning of his career. There was with him in what he ^d 
on this occasion an object far greater than that of punishing Yerres, 
or even of obtaining redress for his friends the Sicilians. Nor did he 
work with any motive of immediate personal gain, or even of future 
gains, as far as honorarium was concerned. The Cincian law forbad 
patrons to take payment or presents for services done to their cUeats, 
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and as far as our imperfect evidence goes, it seems that Cicero obeyed 
this law throughout his whole life. So Plutarch tells us ; but the fact 
that no one tells us the contraiyis testimony stronger than Plutarch’s. 
Of other advocates we hear quite other stories, as of Hortensius. But, 
as far as I know, no biographer, no historian, no enemy, — and whojbiad 
more P — ^no rival, has ever said that Cicero’s hands were foul with 
illegal gain.^ His real object was to become prominent in the BepubUc, 
and the means he took was the honest .service of the Bepublic. 

It becomes clear to the reader as he follows the story that in his 
heart of hearts Cicero hated such a man as Yerres, that he hated 
injustice on the bench, and that though he personally liked Horten- 
sius, he hated the unscrupulous use which his great rival made of 
his powers. In this short spoken speech against Yerres there are 
passages of immense power. He began by reminding the Bench 
before him of the infamy to which the Senate had been brought by 
the venality of senatorial judges, and tells them that an opinion had 
become fixed, not only in Borne but throughout the nations, that no 
rich man need fear condemnation from such men as then sat upon the 
judgment seat. Now in such a moment as this, when you, and 
your order, and your privileges are in such peril, — it is now that 
this Yerres is brought before you, a man whose life and deeds have 
long since condemned him in the opinion of all, but who is able to 
boast that he is already acquitted, — ^because he has money at com- 
mand.” * He goes on to say that he has no wish to increase the 
stain, but rather to remove it. If they will now be true judges they 
may redeem their character ; but if the wealth of the accused shall 
sufiBce for his acquittal, he, Cicero, will take care that the Bepublic 
shall know that the acquittal has been achieved, not by the innocence of 
the accused, or the inefficiency of the accuser, but by the venality of 
the Bench. And these men whom he addressed, — fourteen in num- 
ber, — were all brother senators, and brother magistrates, and all of 
them probably older than himself. 

Then he addresses himself to Hortensius, — the counsel who was, as 
we should say, on the other side, — “ My contest,” he says, “ is 
altogether with you. If you were carrying on this case against me 
after your common practice, by eloquence, by ingenuity in cross- 
examining my witnesses, I would act with you after the same fashion. 
I would simply make out my case. But as you are working with 
cunning, craftily, so as to postpone your answer to another term, I will 
be crafty too, and will sonurry the matter on that your answer must 
be immediate. And do not suppose,” he says, ** that I would have 
.descended to the task of accusing a wretch whom all the world knows 

(1) lias been dbarged with usury, but on little or no evidence. That in the latter 
portion of his life he paid much for borrowed money is certain. 

(2) In Vexrem, Act. Prima,'Cap. i. 
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to he guilty^ unless it were that the intolerable masterdom and greed 
which for years past has characterised you at the bar were now to be 
exercised on behalf of this abandoned culprit.*’ Then he goes on, — 

This is what I assume to do. This is the duty I put upon myself. 
This is the grand spectacle which as a new JEdile^ I promise to my 
fellow-countrymen. I advise, I proclaim, I demand that they who 
have been accustomed to act either as principals or agents for the 
corruption of justice, and who have had the audacity to say that they 
will so act in the present case, shall keep their hands off in the 
matter now on trial.” ^ 

And they did, and the orator had so spoken that he was believed 
by the judges, and by the counsel, and by the criminal. Hortensius 
would not speak against him, and Yerres put an end to the trial by 
retiring into voluntary exile. To us, whose laws are different, this 
seems but a lame conclusion ; but to Cicero it was a great triumph, and 
to Yerres a punishment as severe as any which the law could have 
inflicted. He paid his flne and went away from Home for ever. The 
reader is made unhappy by finding that nothing worse could have 
been imposed on this exasperating offender, but ho receives some 
little comfort when he hears that twenty-seven years afterwards 
Yerres was slaughtered by order of Antony, because, in his banish- 
ment at Marseilles, he would not give up a certain beautiful statuette 
which he had stolen and which Antony desired to possess. 

Cicero went through his ledilcship and became praetor with still 
increasing popularity. He then declined the provincial government 
which was the praetor’s usual and much-coveted reward, in order that 
he might remain in Home and sue for the consulship. Of the 
growing anarchy in Rome at that time it is impossible to speak here 
at length. ^ Rut it has to be acknowledged that Cicero had set his 
heart upon doing that which was impossible. The empire had 
become so unwieldy that the old mode of rule by annual magistrates 
and by the suffrages of the people had become impracticable. This 
tyrant or the other, or this or that handful of oligarchs was cropping 
up one after another. Whether it was Marius or Sylla, or Pompey 
or Catiline, or Csesar or Antony, wo see that power was drifting into 
the hands of ambitious and unscrupulous leaders who were for the 
most part greedy of pleasure, greedy of money, greedy above all 
things of dominion, and careless of blood. In the list just given 
there is not one whose character entitles him to the love of his fellow 
creatures. Caesar, who was the best, was crafty and ambitious 
beyond them all. He was absolutely unscrupulous as to money, 
and could exterminate a whole town, — men, women, and children, — 

(1) Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that the ^dile inaugorated his year of office by 
giving spectacles to the people, often at cost rainoos to himself. 

(2) In Yerrem, Act. Prima, Cap. xii. 
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without remorse. That those men should have been such as iiuegr 
'urere^^that the great Romans of the time were iraaciieroiiB, 
inhMynii.Tij and selfishi — %ould be nothing to us here, were it not 
that Gioero was so much the reverse. That, living among all 
those men^ sharing with them their honours, contesting with them 
the same offices, breathing the air of the same Forum, Aere should 
have been one, their rival in political importance, who was purely 
patriotic through it all, who craved in his heart, above all other 
cravings, the majesty, the welfare, the honour, and the liberty of the 
people, — this it is which makes it now worth our while to examine 
the man's character after two thousand years and to teach ourselves 
that the patriot, — though an unhappy patriot, — ia more worthy of our 
attention than successful emperors. Cato, too, was a patriot ; but 
who can care for Cato P His hands were dean, but he did not go 
where men defile their hands. He was unpractical and useless, 
endeavouring to carry into his public life that so-called philosophy 
which Gioero kept for the amusement of his leisure. Cicero did go 
where men defile themselves ; but he kept himself clean. From first 
to last he was in the thick of everything, — struggling, striving, 
attacking, defending, shouting aloud, always in favour of liberty, — 
but always conservative and always honest. 

In due time, — ^that it is. to say at the* earliest possible period of his 
life, — ^he was elected Consul, and was so elected by the acclamation of 
all the tribes. The letter ^ of advice which his brother Quintus wrote to 
him as to his conduct in the approaching struggle is worth reading, 
as showing what it was necessary that a Novus Homo " should do 
to secure this highest honour. Cicero, as having been the first of his 
family who had aspired to high office, was altogether Novus Homo.” 

The quelling of Catiline was of course the great event of the year of 
his consulship, — the one event so great that historians, poets, and essay 
writers have not even as yet done with it. Of all prose words in the^ 
Latin language the Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patienti& nes- 
ted P ” with which he commences the first of these orations, are the most 
familiar to us. Those at the beginning of the second oration, '^Abiit, 
excessit, evasit, erupit,” are almost equally so. The great weU-bom 
revelling Roman conspirator is much better known to us than Perkin 
Warbeck, or Guy Fawkes, or the Duke of Monmouth. But before 
w# qieak of Catiline we must say a word in reference to the three 
orations which Gicer^ as consid, made on a law proposed by the 
tribune Rullus for a division of lands among the people.. As to 
thefie speeches, Pliny the Elder says, addressing the shade of the 
orator, “You speak, and the tribes abandon their agrarian law, — 
they give up, that is, their own resources.”* And it was sb. Cicero 

(1) De Petitione Ck)n8ulata8. ^ 

(2) Hirt. Nat, lab. VII. O. xxxL 
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would of course speak against suck a law, and tkerefore in opposition 
to the supposed interest of the people. We all know what an 
agrarian xlaw means ; — ^it is confiscation, and has been generally 
a payment proposed by demagogues to the people for their support. 
In this case the proposition came frpm the tribunes' of the people, 
whom, as consul, Cicero was able to oppose, and did oppose success- 
fully, in the Senate. That, however, was nothing the Senate 
would of course be with him. But the second and third of these 
orations were made to the people themselves, and, as *Fliny tells us, 
by the sweetness of his voice and the strength of his arguinents, he 
cozened them, the popular crowd, out of their dearest predilections. 
It is often said among ourselves that no man can gain a vote in the 
House of Commons by his eloquence, but what should we say of a 
man who coidd persuade the mass of the people to abandon their most 
cherished prejudices P 

Then came the affair of Catiline, throughout the whole of which 
we know not which to admire most, the prescience, the courage, or 
the sagacity of the Consul. He had no one high in power to help 
him, for his brother consul was Catiline’s brother rebel, — or would 
have been had he dared. The great object was not to kill the con* 
spkator, by doing which he would have added fuel to the fire and have 
strengthened the purpose of those who ware as yet but half inclined 
to join the conspiracy, but to make Borne too hot to hold the rebel, so 
that the rebel should be forced to take himself off ; and this he succeeded 
in doing, though Catiline’s audacity was so great that he dared to 
keep his place in the Senate when Cicero was denouncing him. By 
degrees the Consul pulled his net so close, became so sure of his facts, 
brought his proofs so directly home, that Catiline was obliged to go. 

For the facts, the history of the year, readers must of course look 
elsewhere. It is with the spirit of the man and with that only that 
I have to deal here. There are four of these orations, and each of 
them is very short. Their united length is hardly more than half 
that of a speech made by him in the same year of his consulship for 
a wretched client called Cluentius. But they are full of fire, and 
convince the reader of the hot action of the man at the very time at 
which they were spoken. The first was addressed to the Senate, and 
seems to ^ve been delivered extempore, at the spur of the moment, 
and to have been occasioned by the audacity of Catiline in taking 
his place in the assembly at such a time. But though it was pro- 
duct by a sudden impulse, it shows that as chief officer of the State 
he had made himself acquainted with every detail of the conspmfu^y. 
How he had learned all that he did know is a mystery to us ; — 
though we have heard something of a certain lady who betrayed a 
lover’s secrets, and a good deal of those ambassadors from the 
Allobroges, who, when they were invited to assist the conspirators, 
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thought that they would serve themselves best by telling everything 
to the Consul. The second and third orations are addressed to the 
people, and are, I think, much the finest. In the first of these he 
proposes to justify his conduct in regard to Catiline, — ^that is to 
make the people believe that he .was performing his duty as their 
servant in prosecuting a man whose proceedings were not only 
illegal but injurious to them. In the second, he explains the 
position of things at that moment. When Catiline had left Borne, 
had gone out from among them, had inn off, had escaped, had 
burst away,’’ he had not abandoned his conspiracy. He had taken 
himself to an armed force which was subject to him at some distance 
from the city, and had left certain friends within the walls ready for 
fire and slaughter when Catiline should show himself before the, gates. 
But with the assistance of that false lad}*, of whom mention has 
been made, and of those ambassadors, with probably other appliances 
of some Boman detective force, Cicero knew everything, and soon 
had in his hands the power of arresting the chiefs of those who had 
been so left in Borne. All this is what he tells the people in the^ 
third Catiline oration, — the second, that is, which ho addressed to 
them. The fourth was spoken to the Senate on the day but one 
following. There were five of these conspirators now left in the city 
upon whom he was determined that punishment should fall. Four 
of these he summoned to his presence as he might have summoned 
any other free citizen. They went to him at once, not knowing 
the evidence which he held against them, ignorant of the treason of 
their fellow traitors, and he took them with him to the temple in 
which the Senate was being held. Two of them were fellow 
senators. There he declared everything, and the question was put 
to the Senate whether these men should bo allowed to live or 
be made to die. The fourth Catiline oration is that by which he 
brought the Senate to consent to their execution. It was the law in 
Borne that no citizen should be put to death without a decree of the 
people. No decree of the Senate was sufficient for such a purpose. 
Among a people with whom individually life was held in no respect, 
who had no horror of blood, the laws defended the lives of citizens 
as though the breath of a citizen were too sacred to be assailed. 
Murder was common enough, — and suicide ; but executions were 
almost unknown. It was, however, also law in Borne that when the 
Senate had decreed that on a special emergency, the Consuls 
were to see that harm did not befall the State,” then the usual laws 
should be temporarily abrogated and a special dictatorial power 
should be created. Such a decree had been passed on the occasion 
of Ciepro’s first oration, and whatever power such a decree could 
give was given to him as consul. Now the question arose whether 
these conspirators should be put to death. That they did not 
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deserve death no one dared to say. Caesar, who was most anxious 
to save them, who in his heart had been one of them, spoke in their 
favour, trying to protect their Kves. He acknowledged fully the 
atrocity of the crimes imputed ; he acknowledged the guilt of the 
criminals ; he was in favour of the most severe punishment which 
could be inflicted, short of death. He proposed banishment and 
confiscation. Many others exerted themselves for the culprits. 
Senators were already quite alive to the danger, to the possible 
illegality of the proceeding. Many had stayed away, fearing to 
encounter this responsibility. But, at the end, Cicero, who on no 
other occasion ever demanded blood, Cicero who of all men of those 
days was the most humane, who was, we may almost say, the one 
humane man of that day, carried the Senate with him. The con- 
demned ones were taken away for execution. There were five of 
them in all. Not a moment was allowed to them. When the thing 
had been done, the great Consul said to those around him, Yixerunt.” 

With them all that belongs to life is of the past.^^ 

Whether the Senate had legally the power to make such a decree, 
or whether the Consul was obeying or outraging the law in obeying 
that decree, I will not attempt to say. Historians and lawyers and 
biographers have been in doubt on the subject from that day down 
to the present. It is. evident from many of Cicero’s words that lie 
looked forward to some future calamity as the result of his whole 
conduct in the matter. “ I know,” he says to Catiline, if quelled 
by me you take yourself off into exile, how great a tempest of 
hatred will fall upon me, if not now when men remember all your 
sins, yet at some future day. But if it shall fall on me only and 
not on the Bepublic, of what matter will it be P I am inclined to 
think that Cicero knew that he was stretching the law. But there 
can be no doubt that he was actuated by grand motives. The 
men he executed, Cethegus, Lentulus, and the others, were not 
personal enemies whom he hated. Catiline was much more odious to 
him. But had he killed Catiline within the walls, there would have 
been civil war. By killing those few he thought, — and^he was justified 
in thinking, — ^that he would save the city from that prolonged horror. 

There can be no doubt that the citizens generally not only approved 
of what he did, but lauded him to the skies. He was accompanied 
home, we are told, after the execution of the conspirators by the 
acclamations of the people, and was followed by the chiefs of the 
Senate. It was night, and they displayed torches in all the houses 
to lighten his way. The women showed him their children at 
the windows. Catulus in the Senate, who was prince of* the 
Senate and of all men there enjoyed the highest respect, and Cato 
before the people, who of all men was by the people the most respected, 

' (1) In Catilinom, I. C. iz. 
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obtained for him, with the assent of all classes, the appellation of 
Father of hia country. Jarenal, writing about a hondred and sixty 
yeara afterwards, reminded his countrymen that Borne, in the days 
when Borne was really free, had called Cicero by that hallowed 
name.^ All the evidence we have goes to prove the assertion so often 
wmdft liy himself, that he, without bloodshed, had saved his country. 
Sallust, who was Caesar’s friend and therefore Cicero’s enemy, does not 
diapate it, but acknowledges, when speaking of the first of Cicero’s 
• Catiline orations, that Marcus Tullius had made a speech most useful 
to the Bepublic.^ It is impossible to doubt that the Bomans of the 
di^ felt that he had at his own great personal risk saved the city 
from destruction, and that their gratitude was commensurate with the 
benefit conferred on th^. 

So far Cicero’s life had been thoroughly triumphant. Of domestic 
trouble he had as yet, as far as we know, sufPered nothing. He had 
in his youth made up his mind to be an orator, and of orators 
he was the chief. In his profession as advocate, or defender of 
cases before the judges, he hod become pre-eminently first, even 
against such rivals as Cotta and Hortensius. As soon and as rapidly 
as the law would allow him he had become qusostor, scdile, pnetor, 
and consul. Large legacies had been made to him, and no doubt he 
had been paid liberally by the foreign states of whose affairs he had 
been the chosen protector. His friends wore the leading men in 
Borne and all had gone well with him. But it is impossible not to 
learn from even his earlier orations, — and from the whole course of 
his epistles afterwards, — that he had at his heart a feeling, not quite a 
conviction hut an ever-increasing fear, that the glory of theBepublic 
was a thing of the past. The grand days of the Sdpios, — ^which 
after all were not probably so grand as he believed them to have 
been, — ^were never to return. The purity of the judgment seat was 
gone. Jffen came up, one after another, who want^ empire, — ^unden. 
whatsoever name , — for themselves.' It was necessary that he should 
belong to a party, as otherwise he could do nothing in the State ; 
and,' therefore, he belonged to Pompey’s party. But there was 
hardly a hope for him that the old republican honesty should be 
restored. It was after all but an aristocratic republic, an oligarchical 
republic, a republic with slaves, a republic which had for some years 
before Cicero’s time been subject to one tyranny and another. T^at- 
ever it might have been in the old semi-mythic days before the 
Punic wars, it had edfoe to he such that we cannot now imagine that 
any efforts, any dozen of Ciceros, could have put it on its legs again. 
Butin aU these efforts he was pure. In all of them he was sincere. 

(1) ' “BMmpaientem, 

Boma patram patrin Ciceronem libera dixit."— Jvtbval, Sat. Vin. 

(2) Salliiaf) Oonjuratio Oatilinaria, C. xxzi. 
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In his fiiftt attach upon Sylla’s creatures^ in his words of caution to • 
those Verrine judges, in his earnest and successful prayers (Orat. De 
Lege Manili&) that Pompey’s hands might be strengthened against 
the Eastern enemies of the Empire, he throughout had his eyes fixed 
firmly on the greatness and well-being and honour of the Bepublio, 
and hithertp, though there must have been those inner qualms, he 
had personally been successful. 

But after his consulship, — after his victory over the Catiline fac- 
tion, his woes began. It is impossible, even at this distance of time$ 
to speak of them without that regret which is always felt when a 
great man has produced his own discomfiture by his own folly. 
Cicero so belauded himself for his own enterprise, that his friends 
became tired of him. That Pater patriae was so rung into men’s 
ears, accompanied by one or two foolish verses of which he probably 
was the author,^ that even Pompey became sick of him, and Caesar, 
who had never openly quarrelled with Cicero, — and who to the ;0nd 
never did quarrel with him, — ^had an easy opportunity of getting rid 
of him. I cannot tell here the wretched story of Clodius, and 
Caesar’s wife, and the mysteries of the Bona Dea. It will suffice to 
say that the matter created a fury of internecine hatred between 
Clodius and Cicero ; that Cicero endeavoured, but in vain, to obtain 
the punishment of Clodius, and that Clodius succeeded in obtaining 
a sort of decree from the people by which Cicero was banished and 
his property confiscated. But, previous to the decree, Cicero had 
taken himself into banishment ; the causes of all which condition of 
afiairs, and how some thought that Cicero should have defended him- 
self by a civil war, may be learnt by reference to his biography, or 
to his letters and own orations. 

Pour years after his consulship, when Piso and Gabinius were 
consuls, Cicero went into banishment. I mention the names of the 
two consuls because the bitterness of Cicero’s hatred towards them, 
and the violence of the language with which he assailed them publjcly 
on his return, show both the terrible strength of the man and the 
nature of the language in which a great pro-consular Boman senator 
found it compatible with his dignity to indulge. He is abusive 
when he talks of Yerres, very abusive when he speaks afterwards of « 
Antony. But his language as to Piso and Gabinius beats all the 
rest. He went into exile in northern Greece, and was very wretched 
while he was there. We have a few letters from him, chiefly to 
Atticus, with one or two to his wife and daughter and brother, 
full of wailing. But, with all his activity of intellect, he could bring 
himself to no work. He was absent from Borne nearly a year and a 

(1) As 'to Oedaat arma togie, conoedat laarea lingua," there can be no doubt. ^ 
In spite of QuintiUan, I have tried to convince myself that the other more un&rtunato 
line, ** 0 ^ortunatam natam me consule Bomam," was not really his. 
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half, but be seems to have been so depressed as to have written 
nothing. He was not only banished^ but his property was confis- 
cated and destroyed. His mansion on the Palatine hill was burned, 
and Clodius, in order that even the soil on which it stood might 
never be recovered, built a temple on it dedicated to the goddess 
Liberty. Home was all the world to Cicero, and we can under- 
stand what must have been his misery when he heard that his 
household treasures were laid waste. And then, added to all 
«that, exceeding all that, piling up the bitterness of his misery to the 
uttermost point of endurance, was the ingratitude of the city which 
had so lately called him its preserver. He never quite allows him- 
self to break out against either Pompey or Cmsar, who were at this 
time joined with Crassus in some impalpable bond which has been 
called a triumvirate ; but he knew that they could have saved him, 
and his soreness against Pompey must have been very great. From 
this time forth Cicero must surely have hated Pompey. 

He was exiled in April, b.c. 58, and in the August of the next 
year he was recalled. The glory with which he was received, the 
acclamations with which he was greeted, the clamorous joy of the 
citizens and the solemn deputation of the Senate, would seem to be 
totally at variance with what had been done so short a time before, 
were it not plain to us that the banishment was never really carried 
by a constitutional vole of the people, but had been effected by 
Glodius in a manner which tells us plainly enough that violence 
had taken the place of law in the public doings of Rome. Cicero 
came back, however, in a blaze of triumph, of which he certainly 
made the most ; and got back his land on the Palatine hill in spite 
of the temple to Liberty, the college of priests deciding that no valid 
consecration of the ground had been effected. He also had voted to 
him, out of the public purse, money for the rebuilding of his house. 

We must now pass rapidly over some years in our patriot’s life^ 
T^^en he was fifty-six he was persuaded to go out as pro-consul or 
governor to Cilicia. This was a duty which he had hitherto 
shunned, as he disliked the idea of being far from Home. It was a 
privilege which all other Homan chiefs hod greatly coveted, as it 
not only conferred great temporary power but also considerable 
wealth on an honest governor, and enormous wealth on those who 
were dishonest. There were different shades of dishonesty ; but we 
find that there wore but few who resisted the temptation of provin- 
cial plunder when it ftune in their way. Cicero was at last made to 
understand that he owed it to the State to take his turn, and he went 
to Cilicia. I do not know that any of his works show more clearly the 
nature of the man than his letters from thence, which tell us not only 
his ideas of government but the way in which he performed his duty. 
He did not take a shilling from the province which was not his own 
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by tlie clearest reading of the law> and he did all he could to prevent 
others taking what was not their own. There is a story of one 
Scaptius, who, was hut an agent for Brutus, the great Brutus whom 
we have all thought so honest, — the Brutus who in our own literature 
condemns Cassius for his itching palm, — ^but who in this matter 
appears in the character of a most extortionate usurer. The debtor 
was a certain municipality in Cicero’s province, and Cicero had to deal 
between his friend Brutus and the impoverished town. He was for a 
while stout against Brutus, — would not let Brutus use the law for the 
collection of illegal interest, — but at last allowed the matter to be 
postponed. “ This I did for Brutus,” he says in one of his letters to 
Atticus ; and for so saying he has been much reviled. A judge in 
these days would be subject to ignominy who thought of a friend 
when giving judgment ; but the reader of the story as it is written 
by Cicero himself to Attieus cannot but feel how imusual and 
how violent a struggle Cicero made after purity of justice in opposi- 
tion to the practice and tradition of his office. 

Inhere can be no doubt, at any rate, that his government was most 
popular, and that for the time he was, as it were, a very providence 
to those Asiatic people. At Rome the Romans did not care much 
for his honesty. But he had succeeded also in some small military 
matters, and he returned to Rome, most imfortunately for his own 
comfort, with a claim to the glorification of a triumph. 

But Caesar had then passed the Rubicon. What was to be the 
effect of such a step was not as yet plain to any Roman, neither to 
Caesar, to Pompey, nor to Cicero. But gradually it did become plain 
to the latter that he must take one side or the other. At this 
moment he could not enter the town, because of that wretched 
triumph, in demanding which he was obliged to be persistent ; nor 
could he go anywhere without his lictors, such being his condition as 
a Roman Imperator, which character ho was bound to support till 
this question of the triumph was decided. 

From this time forth Cicero’s life is pitiable, but nevertheless was for 
the most part admirable. He never for a moment abandoned his 
ideas as to a republic, or his aspirations that his follow citizens might 
even yet be free and great, — even yet, in spite both of Caesar and 
Pompey. But though there was always some remnant of hope, 
though there woro intermittent moments of almost triumphant 
expectation, still despair was predominant, despair not as to himself 
but as to his country. The heaviest censure to which Cicero has 
been subjected has come from his conduct during these six last years 
of his life. He is said to have trimmed, to have vacillated, to have 
been timid, and to have sought safety indifferently with one set of 
friends or with another. I think that the charge has come from a 
want of appreciation of the scrupulous nature of the man. In the 
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days wliich led to FliaTsalia> to the destruction of Pompey and tho- 
^pirc of CfiBsar, he had ample reason for doubting Pompey. 
Pompey had shown plainly enough by this time that he too would 
be a tyrant if he could, and a most bloody tyrant should he be sue* 
cessful. But Cicero’s position was such that he could not but belong- 
to one side or the other. He hated fighting, not only for himself, 
but the idea of it, as wo do, regarding it as a barbarous mode of 
deciding questions. Banger such as he encountered in opposing Sylla’s 
ordinances, in putting down Catiline, in confronting Clodius, and 
afterwards in attacking Antony, was anything but distasteful to him.. 
But now he had to go either into one camp or the other, and both 
were odious to him. At last he went to Pompey’s camp. Caesar 
was attacking the Bepublic, and Pompey was, nominally, defending 
it. One side was almost as bad as the other, but the choice was forced 
on him. 

He did not himself get as far as Pharsalia ; but when the battle 
was over and Pompey had fled, he came back to Italy with all the 
, stain of defeat upon him. It was as bad with him as though he had 
retired from the fatal field. He was, however, permitted by Caesar^ 
— and by Antony as Caesar’s lieutenant, — to take up his residence in 
Borne and to follow his course as a senator and advocate. He was then 
sixty and there were for him three years of comparative quiet. But he 
lost hie daughter Tullia, whom of all beings he loved the best, and he 
thought himself bound to put away his wife Tcrentia after more than 
thirty years of married life, for some cause which is now not known. 
But divorce with these Bomans was almost as common as marriage^ 
Tullia had been thrice married and twice divorced. During this 
period he wrote many of his essays — ^indeed all that which we know 
as his philosophy — and pleaded causes even before Cmsar himself. 
It is singular in these latter orations to find the invocation to the 
great dictator instead of those to which we have been accustomed. 
^^Hovum crimen, Cassar, ct ante hunc diem inauditum,” ^ Cicero begins, 
whereas it used to be “ Judices,” or ^‘Patres Conscripti,” or *‘Quirites,’^ 
names which were all dear to him as having belonged to the real 
Bepublic. How he was forced to address himself to a usurper who 
was lord not only of the armies but of the veiy judgment seat of 
Borne. We learn from his letters how he suffered from this, but 
still he endeavoured to do his duty as a great patron and«advocate 
of those who had claims upon him. 

What else or tf^hat nttre could he do P That is the question that 
has to be asked of those who censure his conduct at this time. Ho 
doubt he received favour from Caosar. To be allowed to live in 
Borne was a favoui> To be allowed to live at all was a favour. He 
could not open his mouth but by favour. He could only take Borne 

(1) Vio. Q. ][igario. 
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as he found it, and, securing his own position by a certain amount 
of homage, still struggle to do what good might come in his way. 
He praised Caesar to tho skies ; hut in Caesar’s conduct there was 
much which to him was praiseworthy. He tells Caesar that he alone 
among conquerors had spared tho conquered.^ "No doubt he hated 
Caesar’s tyranny. No one can doubt that he did so. But if he were 
to do anything in Kome he must make the best of it. With such a 
tyrant, and in a position so high as that held by Cicero, there was 
but one step between flatter}^ and assassination ; and that was, self- 
extinction. He might have put himself out either by suicide or 
exile, but there was always present to Cicero’s mind an idea that he 
might do some good by standing at his post. 

Then came the assassination. In this Cicero had no part, nor was 
he consulted on the subject. The assassins did not trust his spirit, 
thinking that it would be too high in its nature, or perhaps too low, 
for such an enterprise. They felt at any rate that he was not the 
man, as one might say, for such a job. But it must be understood, 
whether to his glory or to his disgrace, that Cicero gave his hearty 
approval. In the first Philipi3ic, before he had come to an inter- 
necine quarrel with Antony, he speaks of Caesar’s murder as a deed 
worthy of all praise.^ In forming our opinion upon this, we have 
to remember the different ideas of right and wrong prevailing in 
those days and in these. Now all assassination is mean and 
dastardly. But then the horror wdiich wo feci was felt by none. 
Even the friends of Caesar did not quarrel with Brutus and 
Cassius on that score ; and the " Tu Brute ” from the dying tyrant’s 
lips was not an expression of wonder that he should have been 
struck, but that a friend should have raised his hand to strike 
him. 'When we remember what had been tho proscriptions of 
Sylla, what were the subsequent murders of Antony and Octavius, 
that on this occasion Cicsar was the only victim, and that the doom 
had been pronounced solemnly by thoughtful men with the object of 
rescuing the Eepublic from a tyrant, we may congratulate ourselves 
that wc now arc more enlightened and more humane than were the 
Eomans then, but we are hardly entitled to judge of them as we 
should judge now of any who might perpetrate such an act. Cicero, 
in declaring, as he frequently did, that the deed was one redounding 
to the glory of the doers, encountered at any rate no obloquy from 
any of his own countrymen. 

When Cflosar was dead men began to ask themselves what was to 
he the effect of his death. The assassins should have endeavoured to 

(1) Pro Rege Dejotaro, Chap, xii., ** Solus,' inquam, Cmar, oujus in victoii& 
ccoideiit nomo nisi armatus.'’ 

. (2) Philippica Prima, c. iv. Speaking of Rrntas, lie says he was ^'Erectns maximi 
ao pulcherrimi fiicti sni conBcientia.’* 
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come to some answer before the deed ; but they had hardly done so. 
With Oicero the first idea was that the commonwealth should be 
<}uieted by, a general amnesty, — an amnesty for the sake, not chiefiy 
of the assassins who were to be regarded as heroes rather than 
murderers, but of Cajsar’s friends and Caesar's servants. How this 
gradually was converted into a keen desire for war I must leave my 
readers to learn from history ; but that history may be collected from 
OUT orator's letters and from the fourteen Philippics with which he 
attacked Antony. Twelve of these were spoken in the Senate, the first 
being mild enough when compared with the others. The second was 
never spoken, — was only written and at the time shown to the orator's 
friends. The fourth was addressed to the people. Were such language 
as is used throughout these orations to fall from the lips of any public 
speaker in our days, we should call it vulgar, abusive, and indecent. 
And even as we read it now as coming from a Homan it is distasteful. 
Very much of it is downright Billingsgate,” — as had been those 
attacks on the two consuls who had permitted his exile. But no one 
will say that they were not bold. It had gradually come to pass, — 
gradually but still very quickly, — that the groat result for which 
Caesar had been assassinated was passing away from the grasp of the 
assassins and their friends. Antony had shown himself to have 
more of readiness, and of policy, and of resolution, than the conspira- 
tors had expected. And therefore, instead of peace and amnesty, 
Cicero, who was panting for his own llepublic, was now burning for 
war and punishment. The intention of the Philippics was to stir up 
all his country for the good fight. There were the consuls, Hirtius 
and Pansa,* and there were the leaders of the conspiracy, one of 
whom, Decimus Brutus, was in command of a considerable army at 
Mutina (Modena as we call it), and there were Boman generals in 
difierent provinces more or less well inclined to the llepublic, — to 
one of whom especially, Plancus, his letters at this time are most 
energetic and eloquent ; — all these he did his best to instigate to fight 
it out to the very last, so that if possible the llepublic might be 
restored and the coming tyranny averted. 

All this he did with his life in his hands, and must have known 
that he was so doing it. Antony was not a man to be merciful, 
and certainly not to an enemy who had attacked him after Cicero's 
fashion. A soldier may forgive a soldier for fightingi though 
indeed such forgivene|g was not a Boman weakness. But it is 
not in the heart of a man to forgive such abuse as was heaped by 
Cicero upon Antony. It was certainly not in Antony's heart to for- 
give such words from Cicero. But as a Nelson could propose to his 
mind at a certain 'moment a peerage or Westminster Abbey, so could 
Cicero resolve that now would he lose his life or make it glorious to 
the end. He was then an old man, with all his joys gone, his 
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daughter dead, his old vife apart from him, his fortune dissipated, 
his fnends at varianoe with him; but he could still collect his 
energies and rush into the contest with all the courage of a youthful 
hero. The violence of the Philippics was suited only to the taste 
of Borne ; but their courage and their patriotism should be dear to 
us down to the present day. 

Antony prevailed, — Antony and “ young Octavius,” who of all the 
Bomans of that day seems to have been the falsest and the most 
cruel. And then Cicero had to die. Fault has been found with him 
even for his manner of dying. He half fled but did not quite fly 
from the butchers. How sad and yet how human it all was ! Life 
to Cicero was a sacred thing, a dear possession, something with 
which so much good might bo done, with which by him so much 
good had been done ! And then there were ideas flitting through 
his mind, — not Christian, for Christ had not been ; but so nearly 
Christian ! He had told his hearers that that conscience within 
him which be Imd recognised as a God had forbidden men to 
gp hcncc till Hu should summon them.^ And yet for what was he 
now to live, or how could he longer make life useful P And there* 
fore ho only half fled, allowing himself to be taken ; and when the 
assassin came he quietly gave his throat to the knife. Then died as 
pure a patriot as any of whom we have the record. 

Anthony Trollope. 

(1) Tubcu. QaCHt.,Lib. I. Cap. xxx,— "Yelat enim dominauB illoia nobis dens, injuBSU 
bine noB buo dcmigniTO.’’ 
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In the higher departments of knowledge it is always a question how 
much it is well for us to know, because life at its best is always dis- 
turbed by Being thought about, and it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to avoid thinking about knowledge which has been hardly earned: 
on the other hand knowledge is a safeguard against mistakes 'which 
few escape by spontaneous perseverance in good, and it is a neces- 
sary condition for remedying the mistakes when made. And Ihc 
question becomes more perplexing when we turn from the mass to 
the because our knowledge of them is no safeguard against our 
o^vn errors or theirs, for we never know them till they are gono from 
us. They commonly leave behind them a double body ol* tradition, 
for few even of the tUiv are strong enough to silence in their lifetime 
the echoes of the opposition they arouse. To a few who are led to 
take account of both traditions, the conffict between them is perplex- 
ing, but the majority arc content with one; they idealize virtues and 
allow for faults without explicitly recognising them, or they idealize 
faults and allow, however grudgingly, for '\irtues. This seems the 
only possible estimate of figures which loom so large before us as 
Napoleon or even Wellington ; there is practically no choice betwcon 
seeing Napoleon as a demigod (only partially beneficent) and seeing 
him as a maleficent monster of genius. Englishmen can see nothing 
in Wellington but the hero of the Peninsula and Waterloo, the 

Happy Warrior” of Wordsworth. The common craving for 
man-worship which Miss Martineau considered one of the best 
instincts of the race, finds too much food in such large natures to be 
balked by the criticism which always ends by discovering balances 
and connections and drawbacks and compensations, and too often 
substitutes languid regret for bracing reprobation and barren respect 
for fruitful reverence. 

Miss Martineau knew herself unusually well, and she has deter- 
mined that we should know all that she had to tell us. The 
knowledge will rather dim the brightness of the popular tradition 
which rests upon the first wonderful years in London and the first 
^^PPy at Aniblesic^ ; it will give some substance to the reserve 
of the minority which persisted in ^ding Miss Martineau disagree- 
able ; it contains a most unsparing revelation of a most unattractive 
nature; but it contains also a picture of the diligent, unflinching 
heroism by which that nature was trained to a life of nobleness and 

(1) “Harriet Martineau’s Autobiograpliy, with MemoiialB," by Maria Weston 
(Shapman. Three voliunea. Smith, Elder, & Oo. 
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et last of happiness. is the picture less impressive for the 

austerity of the artist’s method. She has resolved not only that we 
should know her intimately, but that we should know her almost 
exclusively through her own deliberate judgment. She wrote her 
autobiography partly because she know she could write it, but prin- 
eipally because she thought it a duty to withhold her letters from 
publication. She was told, and sho believed, that her letters would 
have done her credit. They would have shown her, at any rate, in 
her less strenuous* moods, and we know that in her later years her 
playfulness was very amiable, and that from the commencement of 
her prosperity it was very hearty, while in her books — and the auto- 
biography is no exception — wo always see her, so to speak, with her 
lamp lit and her loins girded. But she felt strongly that corres- 
pondence ought to bo private and confidential, and that it was a 
hardship that celebrities should be debarred from unreserved corres- 
pondence, and so she folti bound to do what she could to protect their 
freedom by protesting in her own person against the satisfaction 
which is so often and so readily given to a curiosity which she 
thought unwortliy. 

Perhaps in one way her reputation will be the gainer by her self- 
denial. Her deliberate judgments are often so outspoken and severe 
that one rather shrinks from guessinghow far her extempore severity 
may have carried her in confidential intercourse, written or oral. 
She reprobated almost too strongly the spirit of detraction as it 
showed itself in one like I)e Quincey, who consoled himself for his 
own failure by a disinterested curiosity and communicativeness about 
the failings of others, to wliom he wished no evil, tliough they had 
succeeded. But conscientiousness like Miss Martineau’s has tempta- 
tions of its own : people who attend as much as is prudent or per- 
missible to what they like and dislike have no excuse for sitting in 
judgment on their neighbours ; if they are reasonable they seek and 
shun as it suits them, and leave others to do the same. Miss 
Martincau always thought of duty before pleasure : the one thing 
“ not to be borne ” was seeing a piece of work that wanted doing 
which she could do, and leaving it undone. And this temper is 
always rare ; those who are animated by it see work undone or ill- 
done witbin the roach of other hands, and they seldom see such 
sights with patience. In default of singularly perfect patience they 
find themselves always in the attitude of approving or disapproving, 
-and life is not long enough to approve and disapprove with invariable 
regard to the principles of morality and the merits of each individual 
<case. The temptation to something like censoriousness is stronger 
when every virtue but simplicity and sincerity and single-minded- 
ness has been a laborious conquest. Those who have made great 
efforts do not find it easy to make allowance for the weakness of 
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others ; because they know that all have some power of effort, and 
they remember what their own efforts cost, they are persuaded that 
others might do as much if they would, and that it is selfish irresolu- 
tion or distraction that keeps them back. It is hardly a compensa- 
tion for this perpetual attitude of criticism that the critic is often 
generous, and always in intention just. One feels after all that the 
great majority of even distinguished and benevolent people will not 
bear being* looked at all round in the hard white light of some one 
else’s conscience ; and it is difficult to see why we should inoculate 
ourselves with an indiscriminate appetite for truth. 

In Miss Martincau the appetites for truth and justice were inbred 
together, and the narrative of her early years reminds us more than 
once of Aristotle’s profound saying, “ That between friends there is 
no need of justice” — which implies that where the need of justice 
is felt upon one side or the other the parties can liardly be friends. 
The whole narrative of her youth is painful and instructive especially 
from its resemblance to what we know of the early life of great 
Catholic devotees. Of course there ^^*as one decisive difference. 
Miss Martincau did not inherit a tradition too vast and imposing 
to be easily criticized, so complex as to provide endless exercise for 
the intellect and imagination, and full of food for the emotions. 
Apart from this, the reschnblanco was very close : healthy natures 
develop many ways, and no two are really alike. The variety of 
healthy aptitudes and apj)ctites is endless, and so is the variety in 
their relative strength ; but all strong natures which are inwardly 
diseased, and yet have no perverted impulses, arc marked with a 
common seal. They have no rest within, they are driven to aspira- 
tion ; they have no natural spontaneous adequate activity, and all 
contact with their surroundings is a torture to them. They are full 
of fears and yearnings, and their inner life, uncomfortable as it is, 
appears to them from the first the true life, the only life from which 
they have any hope. And when at last the outer life, after many 
struggles, attains its due development, it is the translation of the 
inner ; while to most the inner life on earth is little more than a 
very broken series of fleeting idealized reflections of the outer. 

Harriet Martineau was born at Norwich, June 12, 1802, the sixth 
of a family of eight. Her father was a manufacturer, a cadet of 
a line of Huguenot surgeons who had flourished at Norwich ever 
since the Hevocation the Edict of Nantes; her mother, who 
seems to have entered more into her life, was English. Both were 
conscientious and indefatigable in providing for their children's 
good, but they held in its extremest form the old-fashioned theory 
that children must be brought up to fall into place as they can, and 
that their convenience matters less than their elders’, which could 
not but make the impression of constant injustice on a sensitive child. 
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Eyen now children who arc brought up' with a largo measure of the 
** cheerful tenderness ’’ which Harriet Martinoau desiderated, if they 
are at all precociously clear-headed, find it impossible to acquiesce 
in the judgment of their elders, who have to manage them as they 
can without understanding them. One, perhaps the most serious, 
of Miss Martineau’s infant troubles was certainly within the reach 
of better knowledge. She suffered horribly from indigestion until 
she was considered old enough to have tea for breakfast, and 
throughout life milk disagreed with her ; but milk was the tradi- 
tional food for children, and she had to live upon it till she was 
thirteen. From eight to thirteen, though a resolute child, she was 
never able to keep her resolution to spend a single day without 
crying. Her Aunt Kentish, wliom she learnt to know and love at 
Bristol at the age of sixteen, was the first person of w’hom she was 
not afraid. And her fear w^as as much of things as of persons. A 
clock whose wooden hammer she could see fall before she heard the 
stroke, was awful enough to make her miserable for months. A dream 
\vhich ended in nothing more alarming than her seeing' her mother 
break sugar and give her a lump, was at the time a source of yet 
acuter terror. She found endless difficulties in getting out of bed, 
in taking medicine, in speaking to a sti’arigcr — all forms of the distress- 
ing malady which is commonly called shyness, from the symptom that 
is noticed first. She never asked for sympathy ; she was too shy ; and 
besides, she was convinced that nobody cared for her — except God, of 
whom she was never afraid. She had the constant desire to kill herself 
and go to heaven, and force people to care for her. It was not only vin- 
dictiveness or misery wffiich made her religious. At the age of two 
or three she used to preach to whoever would listen, Never ky for 
trifles,’’ “ Booty first, and pleasure afterwards.” She had an instinc- 
tive veneration for ministers, and a craving for notice from them, 
which survived for more than fifty years, though she had long con- 
vinced herself that the character and judgment of the professional 
teacher of religion were decidedly rather below than above the ave- 
rage. Her religion soothed her feelings long before it influenced 
her conduct ; she confessed her faults and felt forgiven, and compen- 
sated her utter want of self-respect by supposing that her sufferings 
proved her a favourite of the Heavenly Father. This feeling grew 
upon her till she got into a habit of castle-building about sufferings 
and sacrifices, as children who are at ease and less active than they 
should be, build castles about imagii^ry pleasures and successes. 
The habit is in most cases a wasteful one, and Miss Martineau judged 
herself very severely for it. She thought, which is likely enough, 
that it brought on her deafness rather earlier. The deafness was 
probably the result of the same constitutional weakness which kept 
her aU her life without th0 sense of smeU and made her lose the 
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sens© of taste very early. Perhaps a more important result of her 
castle*building was to exhaust all that was unpractical in her imagi- 
nation and leave her free, when her mind had found its appropriate 
activitj'', to fix her whole attention upon limited rational aims. 

It was not for want of endeavour that her religion did not boar 
practical fruit in her childhood. At the age of eight she took herself 
in hand seriously, stimulated by the example of Ann Turner, a friend 
of her oum age who came to stay at Norwich. But she found then, 
and the experience was destined to become familiar, that her direct 
efforts at self-improvcmciit and self-management had less effect than 
putting herself under the operation of favourable influences. The 
observation is a striking proof of her religious genius ; nothing marks 
the difference between the saintly and the secular temper more 
clearly than that to the one righteousness is a gift, to the other 
virtue is a heritage or a conquest. To the truly religious, the value 
of self-discipline is that it increases the capacity of “ corresponding 
to grace,” and it is not unlikely that the constant effort of aspiration 
and the constant baffled struggle after self-control did more than 
Miss Martinoau recognises to prepare her for her opportunities as 
they came. The first was much enforced companionship with a 
crippled child, a discipline of paticnco against which she never mur- 
mured, though she felt the strain. She may have borne the discipline 
the better because on all personal subjects she was naturally reticent. 
She never spoke of her troubles or perplexities, and actually remained 
up to the age of iiiiioteeii under a latent imjircssion that a “ spring 
gun was painted pea-green, and onh'' used in spring,” having seen 
the word as a child, and having guessed at the meaning instead of 
asking it. The only direction in which she could break through the 
shyness which long continued to grow on her, was to ask visitors for 
a maxim, which she copied into a little volume, her earliest attempt at 
book-making. 

In her early years Norwich was at the height of its self-decreed 
literary reputation as the Athens of England, and she was favourably 
placed for profiting by such advantages as Norwich had to bestow ; 
her mother had the entree of the literary suppers and despised their 
frequenters. Although such literary coteries are hotbeds of conceit 
and false pretension, one is almost inclined to regret their suppression. ^ 
The centralisation of intellectual activity in the capital makes serious 
rational reflection in olio’s own and one’s neighbour’s affairs increas- 
ingly difficult. People try ^ follow the general movement of ideas, 
and find it harder and harder to keep their footing on their own 
ground, and to form opinions with deliberate attention upon their 
own experienoe, 'which opinions, if carefully formed, are precisely 
the kind which are most comfortable to the holder, and most 
eervioeable to the community, and most easily improved by further 
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knowledge. It was no misfortune to Miss Martineau to be brought 
up in a circle where every one who bad any power of thinking or 
speaking tried it, without having to solve the preliminary question 
whether it was 'adequate to deal with the universe. Nor was it a 
misfortune that her domestic training was rather hard ; if she had 
been better understood she would probably have missed the mastery 
of all household matters on which she lived to congratulate herself ; 
for she had no natural aptitude for them, she mastered them 
methodically, learning first what had to be done, and then painfully 
practising how to do it, and this discipline she would have escaped 
had she not been tasked as harshly by her mother as by her own 
conscience. A discriminating and sympathetic treatment would 
have recognised prematurely that she was naturally unfit for these 
things, and fit for something bolter. But though she regretted what 
was tile fault of her constitution as though it had been the fault of 
her training, she valued as it deserved the teaching she received 
at Norwicli and at Bristol, and vas grateful for the consideration 
with which she ^vas sent to the latter place. With strong afiections 
she was never hajipy at home, and in her girlhood she was more 
than unhaj)py ; she was in a state in which almost everything had 
to he broken to her, partly because she was apt to object, and partly 
because she was so hypersensitive that everything wounded her. At 
Bristol she was comparatively at ease, and was considered one of the 
good and clever girls of the school, and when she came home she was 
both laughed at and respected for her extreme conscientiousness. This 
was fostered by the influence of Dr. Carpenter the elder, who, under 
very uncongenial circumstances, cultivated the ascetic and sacerdotal 
temper, and succeeded in inoculating her with asceticism, which 
expressed itself' in Sabbatarianism and a ferocious economy of time. 

Her literary life began early with contributions to the Monthly 
Repository^ then edited by Mr. Aspland, when her maiden effort so 
moved her eldest brother that he caUed her “ dear ” for the first time, 
and exhorted her to leave other women to darn stockings. Her first 
considerable work was a collection of devotions for young persons, 
which one is rather surprised to find had lost its meaning and interest 
for her in the few years ^diich passed between the first edition and 
the second. It is a favourable specimen of the attempt which all 
denominations were then making to talk themselves into piety and 
earnestness. It would not be unfair or irrelevant to compare it with 
Bishop Blomfield’s Family Prayers, whiph have more unction, and 
of course are more orthodox, and are also less distinctly practical. 
In both aspiration is really conceived as the principal function of 
prayer, though Dr. Blomfield had not, like Miss Martineau, con- 
vinced himself of the necessarian hypothesis, which resembles the 
moon in two ways — it turns round completely, and yet no set of 
spectators ever sees more than one side of it. Those who do not 
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hold it, always see it as predisposing worthless people to indolence 
and recklessness, by suggesting the consideration that all their short- 
comings of which they are aware have been, and all the future 
shortcomings which they not unreasonably expect will be, the 
certain products of tbe interaction of faulty organization, and more 
or less unfavourable surroundings. Those who hold it are struck 
with a sense of relief in contemplating the shortcomings of others, 
and sometimes, like Miss Martiiicau, proceed to observe that there 
are worthless people who protect their belief in their own freewill by 
never testing it, and hug the confidence that they can realise their 
ends at any moment by a resolution (which they never take), without 
the gradual training to the fulfilment of appointed conditions, in 
whose unfailing cfiieacy really capable and energetic people are well 
content to trust. The problem had exercised her early, and she was 
convinced, when slie wrote her autobiography, that she had mastered 
it at twenty, though she still retained a belief in miracles, and re- 
discovered the accepted answer to Hume’s essay, and endeavoured 
W’ithout success to extract a ex»de of conduct from the Bible, which 
led her to the reflections which twenty or thirty years later were to 
become fashionable among Broad Church Anglicans on the spirit- 
uality of Christianity, 

During the greater part of the thirteen j^ears wliicli elapsed 
between her return from Bristol and llio Reform Bill, she WTote 
incessantly, eagerly, and easily ; in society as socn as she was at ease 
she W'as very talkative, and the sound education she had received 
enabled lier to be talkative with her pen. She wrote invariably not 
for fame nor for money, not even to do good, simply under a sense 
that there was something to be said and she could say it. From 
the first her writings have two great merits : if she has a doctrine to 
set forth it is clearly conceived, and if she has a scene or character 
to present it is clearly imagined. This applies even to her first 
ambitious attempt, Traditions of Palestine, which was the one of 
her books after Eastern Travel on which she liked to look back 
best. The fine wanting and thinking which are fatiguing to a 
reader now, were very likely elevating then, not only to the writer 
but to her restricted public, and the conception of what Christianity 
looked like to serious and open-minded Jews at the time has the 
merit of Mitford’s history of Greece — it is not historical, but it is 
alive. Her other ta^s during this period are less important ; they 
are a sort of provincial imitation now of Miss Edgeworth, now of 
Miss Austen, always with a strong flavour of a tract. A chapter of 
one of them. Sense with Sensibility, shows that she was aware of 
the influence of her model, and the story shows considerable 
sympathy with the romantic aspects of Catholicism, though the 
writer’s judgment is already too strong for her sympathies. Mean- 
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while, her circumstances had changed considerably, her eldest, 
brother had married and settled in Devonshire, and gone to Madeira 
and died ; her eldest sister had married in Newcastle and she had 
gone there to be under the care of her brother-in-law, a doctor, whose 
treatment did sometliing to establish her in tolerable health. The 
crisis of 182f5 and 1826 affected her father*s business very severely; 
he had not speculated himself, but the speculations of others made 
his business rather brisker at first and entailed numerous losses 
afterwards. He died before the final collapse, cheered bj(^ the devo- 
tional writings of his daughter, wdiose shyness was still strong 
enough to make her shrink from his sight. In 1820 a more per- 
sonal misfortune had come upon her — the deafness which had been 
long impending was hastened by a sort of accident which, she saya, 
I do not choose to describe.'* She did not take to a trumpet as 
soon as in her own judgment she ought, ‘‘ for it is the duty of the deaf 
to give as little trouble as possible, and to preserve as long as possible 
their true memory of sound." However, though she delayed this duty, 
she made a vow to submit without a murmur to all the incidents of the 
misfortune which had befallen her, from the loss of music, which she 
enjoyed passionately and performed admirably, when she had no 
audience, and the greiiter loss of public worship, to the disarrangement 
of her cap-borders by the trumpet, which would sooner or later be 
indispensable. Neither this trouble, nor her suffering from ill health, 
nor the death of her eldest brother’s baby, to which she was much 
attached, interfered with her happiness. She felt herself for the 
first time useful and beloved at home, and this compensated her for 
a purely personal trouble — the interruption of her relations with a 
college friend of James, her youngest and long her favourite brother, 
who seems to have been more in love with her than she with him. 
After her father’s death her lover came forward again, knowing 
that she was poor, and having been too generous to press his suit 
while he thought her rich. They were soon virtually engaged, 
but the engagement was terminated by his death following upon 
insanity, the result of his long struggle and suspense. The calamity 
was aggravated* to her by the insults of his family, who had been 
given to understand by cautious insinuations that she was actually 
engaged to another while accepting her friend's addresses. If he 
had lived they could hardly have been happy. Her veneration for 
his moral was such that she felt she dared not undertake the charge 
of his happiness, and yet she dared not refuse, because she saw it 
would be his deathblow. Besides, the veneration in which she held 
domestic life showed her that that life was not for those whose self- 
respect had been early broken down, or had never grown. She 
knew what she lost, but she did not regret it. There was a power 
of attachment in her which was never touched ; but her strong will. 
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combined 'witb anxiety of conscience, made her only fit to live alone,, 
and her taste and liking were for living alone. 

In 1827 she read Mrs. Marcett’s Conversations on Political 
Economy, and wrote her first tales on the machinery riots at 
Manchester. Two ye«ars later came the final collapse of the old 
manufactory in which her own property and that of her mother and 
sisters was still invested. Even at the time it hardl}’’ seemed a mis- 
fortune ;*the blow came like a blister on a series of dull pains, the 
necessity for exertion was itself a relief and almost a pleasure, and 
all concerned lived to be heartily glad that it had been decided m 
time, that they shoiild live by working, not by pinching and sparing. 
None gained more by the change than Miss Martincau herself : she 
was free for the first time to write openly and to adopt literature as 
her vocation in life. Mrs. Chapman has preserved in the Memorials 
an interesting pajper of the resolutions she adopted then. She be- 
lieved herself to be possessed of no uncommon talents, and of not 
an atom of genius,’’ yet she hoped to be ^‘useful to refined as well 
as unenlightened mind.?,” but as much remained to be done before 
this aim could be attained, she wished “ to be content with a much 
lower degree of usefulnes.s.” Of posthumous fame sIjo had not the 
smallest expectation or desire. Further she resolved,” and of this 
resolution for the next two years she had groat need, ^‘that dis- 
appointment should not be permitted to relax her exertions, and 
that mortifications of vanity should prove stimulant.3 rather than 
discouragements. The same consideration should induce patience * 
xmAer painful labour, delay, and disappointment The two last resolu- 
tions she kept when she might easily have dispensed with them. To 
consider my own interests as little as possible, and to write with a 
view to the good of others ; therefore to entertain no distaste to the 
humblest literary task which affords a prospect of usefulness.^’ 

** Should success be granted, to take no honour to myself, remember- - 
ing that I possess no original power or intrinsic merit.” 

She had less encouragement than many debutants of less promise. 
Houlston, of Derby, was always ready to print and to pay for her 
tales, and Mr. Fox, who had succeeded Mr. Aspland as the editor of 
the Monthly llepomtory, was always ready to print her essays 
and verses, and repay her by frank and generous criticism.” After 
1829 he paid her fifteen pounds a year for reviewing. But no other 
magazine would look at her articles, and although she was offered 
work at proof correctillg and other literary drudgery, it is hardly 
strange that her mother should have thought it better to bring her 
home to maintain herself by fancy work, since what literary work she 
could get made it necessary for her to be much in London, and even 
the Monthly Mepository preferred to have its work done on the 
spot, under the editor’s eye. It is less strange than it appears that 
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Miss Martineau^ then twenty-seven, should have accepted the decision 
without resistance. Obedience was always difficult to her, but the 
instinct of submission was almost as strong in her as the instinct of 
service. 

She did not lose by her sacrifice. Immediately upon her return 
she set to work to compete for three prize essays, intended to recom- 
mend the principles of Unitarionism to Homan Catholics, Jews, and 
Mussulmans. Slic won all three prizes, and even now the essays 
addressed to Jews and Mussulmans may be read with pleasure and 
respect, if not exactly with instruction. That addressed to the Jews 
is the best; it is an ingenious and respectful application of the 
doctrine of Lessing’s Education of the Human Hace, on the hypo- 
thesis that the traditional dates of Hebrew literature are genuine. A 
good deal of the substance of the work reappears in the Eastern 
Travels, though the point of view has changed. 

The prize-money enabled her to go to Dublin, where her brother 
James and his wife were then settled, and she stayed there till Sep- 
tember, 1831, Avriting all the time, and pondering the scheme of 
her Political Economy Series. She wished it to be quarterly, her 
brother and the publishers advised that it should be monthly, and 
slic decided accordingly, though the idea was overwhelming at- first. 
She was convinced, and the event x)roved she was right, that the work 
** was wanted — ^w'as even craved by the popular mind.” But though 
she was convinced that (ho great labour she was undertaking would 
not be in vain, she was not sanguine ; she was staking her all upon 
a work vhich it might bo difficult to bring before the world at all, 
and whoso success she expected to be almost as fatal to herself as its 
failure, for then and «always she had the courage to work without the 
courage to hope. She needed all her courage ; two or three pub- 
lishers to whom she ^Tote from Dublin replied that the public mind 
was so engrossed with the agitation about the Deform Bill and the 
approach of the cholera, that they feared there was no chance for 
such a scries. Baldwin and Cradock, and Whittaker entertained the 
scheme, the former even went so far as to advertise in the publications 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and to engage 
a stitcher to sew up the numbers. But they drew back, and she 
went up to town to some cousins at a brewery, where she was always 
welcome, with or without notice, to see what could be done. Theie 
was nothing to be done that could not have been done at Norwich. 
Eor three weeks she wore herself out tramping along the wet Decem- 
ber streets, to be refused by one publisher after another, and coming 
home to work undauntedly at the two first numbers which had to be 
ready when a publisher should be found. The only publisher to 
be found was Mr. Charles Fox, the brother of the editor of the J&- 
pository, who insisted on a subscription to protect him from risk. 
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luid MisB Martineau had to accept his terms, though seeing that the 
only result of the subscription would be to expose her to much useless 
humiliation, as those of her friends and acquaintances who subscribed 
‘‘did her more harm with their tongues than they did her good with 
their guineas ; she received more afifronts than one, and always 
noticed afterwards that the gentlemen apologised and the ladies did 
not. There were happy exceptions: her cousins at the brewery sub- 
scribed for fourteen copies of the whole scries, and paid in advance ; 
the Gurneys inquired into her plan, and sent her a message that if 
the early numbers failed to pay expenses, she was to come to them 
before discontinuing the series. 

Her publisher was in an ill-humour, and kept her in the dark us 
long as possible as to the prospects of her success, but ten days after 
the publication she received ii letter w'ith three postscripts to inform 
her that it was necessary to print live thousand copies. From that 
day, the 10th of February, 1832, she was free from pecuniary care. 

Everybody praised her series, and everybody wished to make her 
the organ of any view w’hich he or she wished to bring before the 
public ; members of Parliament sent down blue-books by post, and 
the postmaster sent ^vord one day that she must send for her own 
share of the mail, for it could not be carried without a barrow. 

One of the first efiects of her success was that she felt it necessary 
to live in London, within reach of the information that was pouring 
in upon her ; she moved to lodgings in Conduit Street in November, 
1832 ; in September, 1833, she moved to a small house in Fludyer Street, 
Westminster, where she lived with her mother and aunt till 1839. 
As soon as she came to London she was a “ lioness,” and what is 
perhaps even a higher distinction, a mythical heroine. All kinds 
of legends circulated about her, which arc duly embalmed with 
emphatic corrections in the autobiography. Very little was known 
of her antecedents, and her intimate relations with the lleform.* 
Ministry and the wide range of know ledge employed in her scries 
suggested ample materials for guessing ; and the interest that was 
felt in her was strong enough to convert every guess into a certainty 
for a wide circle of eager gossips. Her owm life was one of ceaseless 
exertion and excitement. She wrote on an average twelve pages a 
day of thirty-three lines to the page, mainly between eight and two, 
after which if things went smoothly she received visitors till four, after 
which she ran out for an hour till it w as time to dress and be taken 
out to dinner, after wUch came one or more evening parties. It was 
a rare holiday to spend a night in tlie country, and it was not always 
that she could take respite of a day or two on the completion of a 
number, and sleep for eight hours instead of five and a half. When 
she was closing the series with the illustrations of taxation, it was 
an immense relief to her when she decided on having five instead of 
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m, because die would have a montii’s less work. Fortunately tiio , 
excitement suited her, society amused her without elating her, and 
she was almost the only author of the period' who could settle 1o 
work regularly every morning the first thing after an early break- 
fast, and dispense with all stimulants except success and usefulness ; 
perhaps like Scott she owed something to the extrome simplicity of 
her habits up to her full maturity, and something to the firmness 
with which she resisted the insidious advice of doctors who recom- 
mended her to keep light wine in a cupboard within . reach of her 
hand. Success did not spoil her, she preserved her independence of 
spirit a little savagely, she preserve her simplicity of judgment 
and desires. Sydney Smith pronounced her safe at the end of the 
first season; she had kept her own laugh, her own manner, and her 
own voice. 

The entire simplicity with which she bore her great success is. the 
more remarkable because it was in large measure due to circumstances, 
in other words, exaggerated. We have a right to expect that those 
who are born to greatness shall bear it worthily ; we have no, right 
to expect that those who have greatness thrust upon them idiall bear 
it like Harriet Murtineau. She tells us in her autobiography 
that none of her fiction has any permanent artistic value, and of the 
Political Economy Series this is certainly true ; the stories differ a 
good deal as to the connection, or the want of it, between the events 
narrated and the chapter of Political Economy Illustrated ; and there 
are few failures like the Charmed Sea, where some Polish exiles 
improvise two systems of currency, by way of episode in a story which 
would be touching, apart from its grotesque interlude. But even 
where the story and the political economy are most successfully 
fused, the expository conversations which Miss Martineau enjoyed 
writing as much as anything else are fatal to literary effect. Cha- 
racter and local colour disappear at once, and the dialogue is 
no more dramatic than a catechism. But when the three series 
appeared the public could not afford to be critical; although 
the country was beginning to right itself after the collapse which 
followed the war and the over speculation of the first - decade 
of peace, confusion, and irritation, and sensible distresa were at 
their height. People were feeling for the first time what a very 
costly and perilous thing it is for a country which has been mainly 
agricultural to become mainly manufactuiing, in the course of a war 
which makes heavy taxation necessary, when economical know- 
ledge is so imperfect that taxation is imposed almost at random. 
And it is just its relation to the confused paepion of the period which 
explains the wonderful and blessed effectiveness of Miss Martiuean^s 
stories on political economy, taxation and poor-laws. |»She f elt t)le 
whole weight of the trouble of the time as few of the official Libonde 
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feliiti and she felt it without any admixture of class or parly passion : 
her feeling throughout is that the people, high and low, rich and 
poor, one with another are perishing for lack of knowledge. When 
die discusses protection or monopoly she does not represent these for 
whom restrictive laws are passed as tyrants fattening on the wrongs 
of the community : she prefers to point out their sufferings from the 
instability of an artificial trade ; even the landlord who exacts the 
full rent of land that he has done nothing to improve is a public 
benefactor because he brings poor soil into cultivation by handi- 
capping the occupiers of rich. Nothing could be more soothing, or 
more encouraging, or more helpful than Miss Martincau’s serene 
one-sided confidence in tho body of doctrine which she then believed 
to be a science,” and which is stiU the eomplctest account accessible 
of a large mass of important facts, which could not be neglected 
without loss or realised without profit. Readers who look back 
from our present position of peace and stability upon bygone storms 
will suspect the writer of playing providence and multiplying 
occasions to display the action of laws which would have been recog- 
nised long ago if their action were unfailing. But tho question 
then was, not under what qualifications the generalizations of 
economists are to be trusted, Wt whether those generalizations arc 
to be trusted on the whole, and Miss Martineau’s incidents were 
lifelike enough (indeed many of them, like tho story of Berkeley the 
Banker, were taken from life) to help most open-minded people to 
some degree of belief. The literary setting, too, helps the effect, 
though it is not perfect enough to stand alone ; until the characters 
begin to talk political economy they are natural, and the situation 
is always vividly outlined. The reserve of detail which is imposed 
by the plan of the series makes the undeniable power of the writer 
more impressive, and this power, heightened as it is by strong social 
inspiration, is enough to make one think that it would have furnished^ 
a really great novelist if the inspiration had been scsthetic. All 
through the work there is a sense of the seriousness and sacredness of 
the elementaiy pieties of human life. Wo are never allowed, in 
8tud3ring tho gospel according to Adam Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo, 
to forget that man shall not live by bread alone ; now and again, 
as in the Cornish number of the Poor Law Tales, the problem 
bow the spiritual trust of the disinherited in the unseen is to 
survive the disappointment of specific expectations, is handled in a 
way that anticipates ‘•^ilas Mamer.” 

W^tever were the causes of her success, she owed little to tho 
effusive recognition of the Whig government, except an attack in 
the QfUorterlj/ which took tho very unjustifiable form of on 

insinuation that she was concerned in a very indiscreet propaganda 
which some Malthusians, as sincere and intelligent as herself, were 
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carrying on at the time. The attack raised her spirits ; contamcdy 
always did, which shows that she was of the family of the saints, and 
her series sold the better for it, though a suspicion of impropriety long 
clung to her name, which hindered the sale of her later works. The 
Edinburgh Review, in due course, followed with a laudatory article 
by Mr. Empson, who, with a delicacy of feeling which deserved a 
more lenient judgment than he received from Miss Martineau, had 
abstained from seeking an introduction until his article in her honour 
appeared, that it might not be said that she was praised by a personal 
friend. She was not ungrateful, but she thought the article weak, 
and anything with the official stamp on it did her harm. The poor- 
law tales which she wrote at the request of Lord Brougham for the 
Diffusion Society, did not succeed so well as her own series, which 
was being carried on at the same time; and though she was delighted 
to find that the heads of the New Poor Law, which were communi- 
cated to her when they were a cabinet secret, were quite in accordance, 
with her own convictions, and was amused to find that Lord Althorp 
adopted her suggestion about the excise on green glass bottles and 
sweets in his last budget, she had no confidence in the Whigs ; she 
was offended by their constant aristocratic assumption of giving the 
people just as much knowledge and power as was good for them. 
She had often to explain, till the appearance of her history of the 
thirty years peace, that she was not a revolutionist or a democrat, 
but her simplicity and austerity were always up in arms against any 
claim to deference from herself or others; she was a stickler for 
equality in manners, though not in fortune or station, and she was 
one of the first to take up the theory that the ilite of the artisans 
were, upon the whole, the wisest and most public-spirited body of 
citizens in the community. 

It was decidedly a fortunate inspiration of Lord Henley’s, who 
advised her to go to America for rest and change after the termi- 
nation of her three series, although the suggestion entailed a rumour 
that her expenses were paid by Lord Brougham and Lord Henley, 
who had confided to her a mysterious mission. Lord Henley’s 
motive for making the suggestion was that he thought that America 
was a land of promise where philanthropic problems were solved. 
Miss Martincau’s reason for accepting it was that she wished to 
rough it, and convince herself that she was not dependent upon the 
luxury of which for two years she had enjoyed a share which in her 
own judgment was large. Unfortunately the need of rest and 
change was not her only motive for travel ; she needed to escape 
from her home almost as much as to escape from her work ; in her 
family relations she had always been generous and faithful, but it 
was beyond her power to be genial, and her laborious life* gave a 
tinge of hardness and ungraciousness to all she did. The letter 
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wlich Hrsw Chapman has printed, in which die invites her mother 
and aunt to settle with her in London, is enough to show that the 
plan vras sure to be a failure. She saw the difiSculties much too 
dearly, and her affection was strong enough to keep her constant 
under them, not strong enough to carry her over them. She lived 
in a whirl of distinctions which she could not impart,’’ and she 
was not disposed to undertake the additional strain of cultivating 
her mother’s acquaintances. Besides, her astonishing disinterested- 
ness must have been trying, because she was quite willing to enjoy 
her success and to be feted to the end of the chapter, if she was not 
too openly exhibited. If she would have worked for money and 
reputation, it was quite in her power to make her own fortune and 
her family’s ; if she had kept, as Miss Bronte did, to the society of 
those with whom she wished to be intimate, her family might have 
imderstood and applauded her resolution to keep herself unhampered 
by mercenary considerations. But no mischief-maker was needed, 
though she tells us that a mischief-maker was at hand, to make her 
mother discontented with her narrow life when she saw her daughter 
leading a brilliant one ; and the situation only became more irritating 
for being reasonably discussed. 

Her tour in America was a triumphal progress until she attended 
an Abolitionist meeting and announced, in answer to an appeal to say 
a few words of sympathy, that she believed slavery to be incompatible 
with the law of God, and sincerely approved of the imnciple% of the 
Abolitionists. She had meant her adhesion to be very reserved. 
She had already made the acquaintance of Mrs. Chapman, who had 
introduced herself with a letter which Miss Martineau thought 
eloquent and impertinent ; and though subsequent intercourse bad 
.modified this impression, she was still inclined to remonstrate with 
her friend for living in an attitude and atmosphere of rebuke.” 
But the preposterous outburst of indignation with which her public 
adhesion to the anti-slavery cause was received, made her an ardent 
partisan of her fellow-sufierers. She had been perfectly frank in 
setting forth her anti-slavery convictions when she was the guest of 
slave-owners, and she did full justice to the immense patience which 
the Southerners had to practise towards their slaves, who were 
unprofitable and provoking to an extent which is hard to realise, and 
to the devoted industry of the Southern women, who were sorely 
overtasked by having tg| manage a family which included hundreds 
of grown-up children. But the fact that speech on the subject was 
not free, that those who spoke freely were liable to outrage and mis- 
representation, told very strongly upon her when she had been 
ouipiged and misrepresented too. She came to the conclusion that 
thl^ Abolitionists, and especially her own friends, were saints and 
» .^martyrs. She became aware of a disposition to worship Mrs. 
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Chapman, and in a less de^ee the Pollens, as she had worshipped 
Dr. Carpenter. 

Evexy one in America, and before she went to America, had taken 
for granted that she would write a book on her travels, but she 
postponi^d her decision till her return to England. When she came 
to London the publishers almost fought for her. She agreed with 
Mr. Saunders, whom she had learned to like in the course of 
her negotiation with him about Two Old Men’s Tales, although 
Bentley and Colburn offered her higher terms. She was not satis- 
fied with the book in later years ; it is pervaded by a '^metaphysical” 
conception of freedom and defaced by a good deal of fine writing on 
the inadequacy of dogmatic theology and the repression of the 
energy of women. Carlyle preferred the less ambitious and more 
objective book which she published to utilise her lighter experiences, 
under the title, Retrospect of Western Travel. But the earlier 
and more formal book, with all its faults, is the more important of 
the two ; its weighty judicial completeness made representatives of 
every misunderstood nationality, from O’Connell to the moderate 
Milanese patriot, anxious to secure a report upon their case by Miss 
Martincau. 

None of these invitations were accepted, and her last three years 
in London, though brilliant and occupied, were hardly so strenuous 
or so fruitful as her first ; her articles in the Westminster were less 
laborious than her series on political economy, and the public were 
less impatient for them. But her life was still a very wearing one : 
her home troubles had not abated, and she did not wear her honours 
easily : her deafness was itself sufficient to double the strain of 
society, and that strain is severe enough upon people who are not 
deaf, and who take homage and admiration, if they fall in their way, 
very much as they come. Miss Martineau despised what she saw a 
little too much to be amused very heartily, and she spent a good deal 
of energy, which would have been better husbanded, in standing on 
ceremony with grandees, and in virtuously repelling the overtures of 
persons who had treated her badly or allowed any one to treat her 
badly in a paper which they controlled. Upon these grounds die 
refused the acquaintance of the elder Sterling, and then was surprised 
that the younger Sterling did not speak to her when they met at 
Carlyle’s. After writing her first novel, which contains a good deal 
of shrewd observation and pathos, relieved by a little rather sensa- 
tional incident, she went to travel on the continent, and her health 
broke down : she came back to London and fell ill again, and went to 
Newcastle to consult her brother-in-law, and thence, with the instinct 
of wild creatures that creep apart to die, to lodgings in Tynemouth, 
where she remained for five years, only shifting from her bed to the 
sofa. She was assured by the doctors, and among them by Sir 
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Oiharles Clarke, that she was suffering i^m an incurable internal 
tumour, and though she exerted herself to maintain her activity, the 
exertion was so painful that she had to give way. During the first 
two years she was still able to write, but weakness and constant 
opiates gradually deprived her of the power, and as she had invested 
her savings in a deferred annuity she was distressingly poor. Lord 
Melbourne offered her a pension which sho declined privately, 
because she disapproved in her own conscience of pensions, and 
the Times, which had never forgiven her, gave rather an ungra- 
cious publicity to her decision; but her admirers subscribed 
£1,400, which made her easy, and Lady Byron sent her £100 that 
she might not be deprived of the luxury of giving. She aw'aitcd 
death in the spirit of half-ironical stoicism embodied in the beautiful 
little volume. Life in the Sick-room, which comes nearer to being 
classical than the majority of her useful and objective books. But 
life came to her instead of death : in the middle of her illness Sir 
£• L. Bulwer Lytton had advised her to consult a sommmhule. In May 
1844 she had no less than three letters of advice to try mesmerism. 
She tried it, and in six months the tough overtasked frame righted 
itself completely. The doctors, of course, began by disbelieving in 
the recovery, and ended by disbelieving in the malady, which was 
reasonable enough: what was not so reasonable was that they 
insisted in believing that they had been misled by the patient who 
had accepted their diagnosis of her symptoms. A more tragical 
result was the culmination of the experience which led her to pro- 
nounce the fraternal relation the most trying in the world — a dictum 
which the sisters of Macaulay, whom Miss Martineau persisted in 
calling heartless after she had read his memoir, would have found it 
hard to endorse. 

And her experience of mesmerism was to be the occasion of a 
greater change which had long been preparing ; though when we 
compare her autobiography with her writings it seems that she was 
not free from a tendency to antedate it. IJnitarianism of course is 
far from a satisfactory representative of the Christian tradition ; it 
misrepresents its earliest stage os a preliminary to ignoring its 
historical development, but it is quite as like primitive Christianity 
as the version of Calvinism, which is the traditional religion of the 
English middle class. However, as Miss Martineau emancipated 
herself more and. more igpm provincialism, she came to think that of 
the two forms of the Christian tradition she knew, the one which she 
had never believed hadT the best claim to be considered legitimate. 
She drifted into mere theism, with the same loaning towards 
pantheism that her liberalism had towards socialism. Her long 
■ illijieiB was a severe trial of her faith in this creed, and her con- 
,:#i»tial intercourse with visitors who were willing to unveil the 
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secrots of their experience, and the questionings to which it had led 
them, was a severer trial still. Her own native capacity for awe was 
unexhausted, but it was not strong enough to light up and eliminate 
the whole of her experience ; in other words, it was not strong enough 
to carry a creed, and it was strong enough to stand alone without a 
creed to lean upon. The life of feeling and the life of thought were 
not exactly at variance within her, but as a rule each balanced rather 
than intensified the other; hence, when she was in pain a cool 
intellectual perception of the case was a relief to her, it was a great 
comfort to bo told the worst though it was still (when she wrote 
Life in a Sick-room) a greater comfort to be bidden to do her duty 
and live up to her vocation. Then, too, the craving for inward 
liberty was strong within her ; she was weary of setting herself tasks 
in the name of an external authority ; she longed to be naturally 
spontaneously good, like the prophet who promised his people that 
the law should be written in their hearts, like the apostle who 
exulted that he and all the faithful had received the spirit of adoption 
instead of the spirit of bondage, like the father who cried Ama et 
fac quodm. It will hardly be maintained that her expression of the 
longing was an advance upon theirs. Opinions may differ as to 
whether it is worth while for an individual or a generation to hold 
on at the cost of growing effort to the tradition of the race, or 
whether it is safer and more fruitful to fall back on personal con- 
temporary experience. The drawback of the latter course is, that as 
Miss Martineau often observed, advocates of a cause always tend to 
overrate its importance. She believed much more eagerly and strenu- 
ously in mesmerism than most devout Catholics believe in the curative 
agencies by which they are thankful, as they think, to profit. She 
was on her guard against rash theorising, but she could not refrain 
from insisting that an abnormal set of phenomena, the result of 
passing states of exceptional organisms, should be solemnly studied, 
as if they were normal and im^^ortant. It is likely enough that the 
cup whose dregs mesmerists offer us, once held the wine with which 
the wonder-workers of high creeds and low cheered the heart of 
them who were ready to perish in their day ; but even if this conjec- 
ture be confirmed, it would not explain the claims of the creeds which 
no longer challenge allegiance or refute the claims of the creeds 
which do. Every great historical creed has offered a. more or less 
complete subjective synthesis, and none has rested its claims upon its 
command of what Miss Martineau rightly discerned to be but one. 
force among many, which the sanguine may hope to prove as useful 
as electricity, though it is more probable that it gave its measure 
long ago at Delphi. 

On her recovery dhe went for a holiday to the Lakes, and as it ho 
longer seemed necessary for her to make a home for her mother, who 
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Wtt setfled at Liverpool, she decided not to return to Londoh, hut 
to make her home (housekeeping was always an essential ingredient 
in her happiness) in the real country, in the most beautiful scenery 
die knew. She built a cottage on the E!noll at Ambleside, which 
Wordsworth pronounced to be the wisest act of her life, for the 
oharacteristic reason that the value of the property was sure to 
double itself in ten years. It was the wisest act of her life in another 
sense : she had always derived exquisite pleasure ftnm the senses of 
sight and touch, which alone were perfect in her, and she had never 
been at home with nature before, and she had never been her own 
mistress. Her character softened and expanded in the sunshine; 
she held herself a little aloof indeed from the local gentry, but her 
intercourse with her poor neighbours was thoroughly genial and 
happy, and the large circle of intimates who shared her hospitality 
found her thoroughly motherly and full of fun and merriment. 

The transition from restraint to freedom, and the introduction of 
a new element into her life, must be taken into account in all ex- 
planations of the complete change of her opinions in the first five 
years of her renewed health. Another influence was her journey to 
the East in 1846. She was under the impression that she had 
mastered the question of the origin of Egyptian, and Jewish, and 
Christian, and Mahomedan religion. What she had done was to 
master a few text-books, some of them admirable, some of them in- 
adequate, and some of them obsolete, and to realise on the spot some 
of the broad permanent conditions which determine life and belief ; 
and to have done this was enough to place her at a stand-point which 
few biblical critics of the most radical school have reached. She 
regarded theology as a department of anthropology, which apologists 
may perhaps some day recognise as the only scientific point of view. 
But the strongest influence of all was personal ; ever since her first* 
experience of mesmerism she had been coming into closer and closer 
relation with Mr. Atkinson — who at last became her oracle — as Father 
Gracian became the director of Saint Theresa. His admirers would 
find it hard to maintain that he was her equal ; but the very fact 
that his nature had never been tasked or trained as hers had been, 
ma.de it easier to leap to large conclusions in an impressive way. A 
hierophant ought to have a rich and unexhausted nature, and it is 
not an unmixed misfortune that, in an age when thorough training 
is almost always exhdbsting and very frequently perplexing, a mind 
of the calilm of Mr. Atkinson’s should retain enough fresh self-con- 
fidence to undertake the guidance of a mind of the calibre of Miss 
Hartineau’s. Of course Miss Martineau’s appeal to Mr. Atkinson for 
l^idance wa^ seiaed upon as a palmary instance of the credulity 
df unbelievers* The truth is that the credulity of unbelievers tells 
in favour of belief in a way which believers hardly recognise. A 
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professed unbeliever is commonly a disinherited mystic, whose faith 
is not quite strong enough to live through a time when tradition and 
science are drifting apart. Such an one is too preoccupied with 
spiritual questions to take refuge in a confused and silent compro- 
mise which commends itself to worldlings ; people with a natural 
susceptibility for mysticism, like Paulas, Strauss, and Benan, or a 
natural capacity for asceticism like Baur, or natural gifts in both 
directions like Miss Martineau, cannot resist the temptation to ex- 
plicit denial of what they can no longer affirm, and then they expose 
themselves to the pity or contempt of believers by showing how 
ready they are to affirm when their knowledge does not stand in 
the way. 

The especial mysteries of which Mr. Atkinson was the hierophant 
have only an historical interest for the readers of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s First Principles and Professor Tyndall’s Belfast Ad- 
dress, but in 1850 it required a certain originality to seize the 
antitheological side of Bacon’s philosophy, and pass at once to a 
purely objective conception of the universe, in which mankind 
appeared merely as a product of general laws, and a term in a series 
of phenomena which did not exist for their sake, while full weight 
was given to the half-conscious life which underlies and sometimes 
dominates consciousnesses. 

The effect of the doctrine upon Miss Martineau and upon her 
public deserves more attention than the doctrine itself. To her it 
was a great deliverance to accept a teaching which enabled her to 
lose her own life in the life of the world : as the teaching of Hartley 
had nerved her for self-conquest, the teaching of Mr. Atkinson nerved 
her to a completer self-renunciation, which brought its reward in the 
gaiety with which she went about her duties and in the rapture of 
her midnight worship of the silent splendour and mystery that had 
once a voice for patriarchs and psalmists. The press was unanimous 
in condemnation, but the press hardly represented the public ; when 
a ground-swell is rising, light craft drift from their moorings before 
vessels that are better found, or at all events, more heavily laden. 

Miss Martineau’s own account of the storm which followed the 
publication of Letters on Nature and the Constitution of Man,” 
was that it dissolved all false relationships and strengthened all tftie : 
she was a little too much surprised that the orthodox who were sure 
of their own ground, were not more perplexed by her peace and 
happiness, and were content that she should inherit the promises 
m^e to a life like hers in the name of the Providence which ^he 
dehied ; perhaps she had forgotten the boldness of one of old wh6 
said, I was found of them that sought me not.” Her outer pro- 
sperity was on a level with her inward peace : she was by no means 
so conspicuous a figure in the literary world as she had been^ but 
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this did Dot trouble her; she was satisfied to find herself in full 
employment upon useful and remunerative work,, and it was at 
this period that she produced the most permanently valuable of her 
writings, her masterly condensation of Comte’s Positive Philosophy, 
which, condensed as it is, preserves the sober unction as well as the 
substance of the original. Her bulky History of the Peace will be con- 
sulti^d for the account of the commercial crisis of 1825-^1826, and for 
Mr. Buller’s contributions to the secret history of Lord Durham’s 
Canadian Government ; but the plan of a work which described Sir 
Robert Peel’s fall without mentioning Mr. Disraeli is obviously 
incomplete. Besides these great undertakings she wrote a scries of 
Game Law Tales, which failed perhaps because of the Irish Famine, 
perhaps because the public had grown fastidious ; and an admirable 
work on Household Education, which after all demands too much of the 
educators, most of w'hom are and will be rather dull and rather lazy, 
with more or fewer inveterate faults which those who grow up with 
them must learn to bear. She wrote largely for Household Words, till 
the anti-catholic partisanship of the conductors offended her sensitive 
conscience ; and till 1866 she contributed largely to the Lailt/ Neirs. 

The successful republication in 1869 of her biographical sketches 
in that journal was the last event of her literary life. Many of them 
repeat, with here and there an added stroke of severity, what she had 
written already in the autobiography which was completed in 1856, 
and the survey of literary life in London, in which most of the coin- 
cidences occur, is often severer than the diary which she kept at the 
time. The severity is rather indiscriminate ; it often falls on those 
who, like Whately and Blomfield, wei^^ useful and did their best, 
because too much had been expected of them, and an irritable reader 
might complain that her generous delight in the goodness of others, 
always dearer to her than her own, was sometimes capricious in the 
selection of objects for admiration. It was almost as provoking as a 
caprice when Miss Martineau, who had, like Mill, given her name 
and influence to an agitation w^ith which few of her admirers sym- 
pathised, declined to act on the committee of the Mill . Memorial, 
professedly on the ground of her health, really because she dis- 
approved of Mill because he was as impressionable as a woman! 
From the first she had as steady an interest as Mill’s in “ Woman’s 
rights;” though her convictions were tame to his, she thought 
women ought to be al^wed to do, without hindrance, whatever they 
may be found capable of doing, but she had a horror of women who 
make their domestic misfortunes on argument for reconsidering the 
position of the sex ; and the doctrine which she preached by example 
and precepti that the happiness and dignity of every true woman 
depends upon making a home for others, tells strongly in favour of 
tibe traditional traming which is intended to fit average women to 
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accept their conventional career in advance, instead of magnifying 
idiosyncrasies which may or may not warrant the abandonment of 
domestic life for social, or industrial, or literary enterprise. Her 
own attitude in the matter was something less than consistent : she 
resented the conventional “ chivalry ” with which women are treated 
as a bar to frank and serious intercourse, but she was not disposed 
to waive a woman’s claim to special forbearance and courtesy. 

In 1833, in the height of her prosperity, she went up to London 
on business : it was in some ways a melancholy journey : before her 
return her friend Mr. Hunt, the editor of the Daily NewSy died; 
some alarming symptoms led her to consult Dr. Latham, who ga^ 
her to understand that her heart was too weak for its work and 
very much enlarged. Her constitutional despondency led her to 
accept the sentence of death, which was not executed for more than 
twenty years, as irreversible. She went home light-heartedly to die, 
with an unabated relish for whatever might be left of life, if any- 
thing keener, because its cares proved lighter when she looked to 
leave them soon. For good or evil she had loft behind the temper 
for which she reproached herself in the essays in Life in a Sick- 
room, the mystical temper which can haidly be patient under 
weakness, and is exultant under pain; death for her had neither 
terror nor mystery ; it was nothing but an end, passing away to leave 
room for others. The same temper which made her pronounce the 
first cause unknowable made her pronounce a personal immor- 
tality impossible. This clear tranquil negation dispensed her from 
all sympathy with Feuerbach’s intense preoccupation with the 
thought of the end which overshadow^ life only to hallow and to 
heighten it, and with Comte’s idealization of all that the dead are to 
the living. 

She had lived for others and had' been happy ; she neither de- 
sired nor expected to live in others. She set her house in order ; she 
printed her autobiography and got the illustrations ready ; she wrote 
a candid, not to say harsh, obituary of herself for the Daily Nem ; 
she worked while she could with needle and pen for the causes that 
interested her ; she was careful for others to the last, and her grow- 
ing ineffectiveness ” was the chief thing that distressed her when 
death really was at hand. She was tired out before she bade the 
world good-night, and she passed away in the joyful contemplation 
of eternity, the eternity of the world and the race. 


G. A. SiMCOX. 



ON STIMCJLANTS. 


Mt object in ibis paper is not to confine myself to the considera- 
tipn of the effects of alcoholic drinks alone, but to regard the 
question of the uses and properties of the various beverages commonly 
consumed in this country from a general point of view, and to 
inquire what has been learnt from trustworthy physiological experi- 
and from medical and general observation as to their influence 
oii the human organism for good or for evil. A beverage of some 
sert is a physiological necessity. No one can exist without con- 
suming a certain quantity of water, which is the essential basis of 
all drinks. It has been calculated that the body of a man weighing 
eleven stones contains sixty-six pounds of solid matters and eighty- 
eight pounds of water, and that he loses in various ways about six 
pounds of water in twenty-four hours, and this loss of water must 
be supplied in his food and drink. In the ordinary physiological 
processes nothing passes into the blood, and nothing passes out of it, 
without the intervention, in some way or other, of water as a solvent.^ 
It will thus be seei\ that water plays a most important part in rela- 
tion to animal life and nutrition. It is also* the agent by which the 
body is cleansed inwardly as well as outwardly, and it is as necessary, 
tljough not quite so obvious, that the interior of our bodies should 
be washed and made clean as the exterior. 

In the processes of nutrition — ^in the physical and chemical 
changes — ^upon which life depends, effete waste products are con- 
stantly being discharged into the blood from the tissues of the body, 
and these have to be got rid of; for if they are permitted 
accumulate in the blood, the body becomes poisoned by them, and 
life is destroyed as certainly as if a large dose of prussic acid or 
opium were introduced from without. Men do indeed frequently 
die, poisoned by toxic agents which they manufacture within their 
own organisms. 

One of the uses of water, taken into the body as a beverage, is to 
dissolve these effete products of the work of the organism, and so to 
convey them out of the body through the action of the secreting 
organs. Water i^readily absorbed into the blood and is rapidly 
discharged from it. In its rapid course thrpugh the body it washes, 
so to speak, the circulating fluid, and carries away, through the 
ohannds of excretion, substances, the retention of which in the 
blood would prove in the highest degree harmful. It may readily 
be imagined that pure unadulterated water performs this function 
(1) It is posiible that tome gawoui bo^es may be an exception to ihip rale.; 
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better than any modification of it wbiob we may drink as a beverage. 
It is, bowever, quite true that some slightly mineralised waters pass 
through the organism with even greater rapidity than pure water, 
on account of the stimulating action they most of them exercise on 
certain of the excretorj*’ organs. Mild alkaline waters may also, 
under certain circumstances, prove more cleansing than pure water 
on account of their greater solvent action on some substances. 

The quantity of water we need in the form of beverage depends 
greatly on the nature of the other substances we consume as food. 
With a dietary composed largely of succulent vegetables and fruit, 
very littlb of any kind of beverage is required. Much also depe^B^ 
on the manner in which our solid food is cooked — whether, in the 
case of animal food, the natural juices of the flesh are retained in it 
or not; much, too, will depend on those atmospheric and 'other con- 
ditions which determine the amount of fluid lost by evaporation 
from the surface of the body. The sensation of thirst is the natural 
warning that the blood wants water. I may here remark, inci- 
dentally, that it is not a wise custom to take excessive quantities of 
any fluid, even simple water, with our food, for by so doing we 
dilute too much the digestive juices, and so retard their solvent 
action on the solid food we have consumed. A draught of fluid, 
however, towards the end of digestion is often useful in promoting 
the solution and absorption of the residuum of this process, or in 
aiding its propulsion along the digestive tube. Hence the custom 
of taking tea a few hours after dinner, or seltzer or soda-water a 
little before bed-time. 

It was a necessary preliminary to my present inquiry that I 
should call attention to this fundamental physiological requirement. 
Moreover, I am willing to admit at the outset that water is the only 
beverage physiologically essential to healthy lifo. But is this 
admission of any real consequence P I think not ; for our mode of 
lifo is rarely constructed in strict accordance with rigorous physio- 
logical or chemical analysis. 

It is scarcely necessary that I should insist upon the fact that in 
practical life the strictly essential docs not go for much. We need 
not only that which makes us live, but that also which makes us 
core to live. And, iik my estimation, a delicate appreciation of the 
qualities of foods and beverages may fairly take its jdace amongst 
our cultivated and reasonable pleasures. I know some persons of 
intellectuel habits who look upon eating and drinking as simply a 
necessary nuisance; and it has been' said of the celebrated John, 
Lord Hervey, that he breakfasted on an emetic, dined on a biscuit, 
and regaled himself once a week with an apple.” But his meagre 
dietary did not make him an amiable or a virtuous person. 

It has often been objected to the general use of stimulating bever- 
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ages ihfit tliey are luxuries, but I shall not discuss the questicn 
wbeih^ certain boTerages are luxuries or necessaries. No reasonable 
person that I am acquainted with regulates his own life on any 'such 
narrow principle, and we haTO no right to apply such ah unpractical 
test to the lives of others. The terms wholesome and unwholesome 
wo more suited to my purpose. It concerns every one to know 
whether any acquired habit of life is immediately or remotely injuri- 
ous to his physical organism. 

In examining the influence for good or evil which the various 
beverages commonly consumed in this country exert on human life, 
IB|m necessary to consider them in two distinct classes : 1st, those 
jAph contain alcohol, ue. the various wines, spirits, and beers ; and, 
tpp, those which are non-alcoholic, as lea, cofiee, and chocolate. Before 
I examine the effects of the more common beverages of the first class, 
it is necessary that I should review briefly certain points in con- 
nection with what has been called the Alcohol Controversy. That 
controversy has turned chiefly on the question whether alcohol is 
or is not to be regarded as a food. Everybody admits that it is 
a poisonous agent when administered in large doses, and everybody 
aim admits, except certain irreconcilable enthusiasts, that it is useful 
as a 'medicine, under certain conditions, in both large and small doses. 
On looking over the records of this dispute, one cannot help being 
struck with ihe fact that those who desired to decide the question 
against alcohol were never, in any of their experiments, content 
with giving it in moderate quantities, but invariably used large 
intoxicating doses, and in the majority of instances doses which 
were actually poisonous ; and from its effects in such quantities all 
their conclusions are deduced. This is certainly not satisfactory, 
for such a mode of procedure could only have the effect of proving 
what, I take it, every one is ready and anxious to admit — ^that the use 
of alcohol in poisonous or intoxicating doses cannot on any grounds 
be justified. But it leaves, as I shall hope to show, the moderate 
and occasional use of alcoholic beverages unaffected. 

Years ago Liebig classed alcohol among heat-forming foods. Like 
starch and sugar it contains carbon and hydrogen, whiob can undergo 
a process of combustion within the organism by the aid of oxygen 
admitted from without, and thus contribute to maintain the heat of 
the body — a most important function of food. Of course, in order 
to "proye that alco]|pl does act thus as a food it is necessary to show 
that it undergoes decomposition within the animal body. Some 
fifteen or twenty years ago *tbree French chemists (Lallemand, 
Perrin, and Buroy) originated a series of experiments, from which 
tiiey concluded that this view of Liebig, that alcohol acts as food, was 
altogether erroneous. They appealed to their experiments as proving 
tiiat all the alixdiol taken into the system left it unchanged, passing 
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<Mit of the body in the secretions. To use a French expression, 
alcohol simjdy ‘‘made a promenade around the organism.” It was 
not' decomposed. It was not burnt within the body. It was not a 
food. ' This view was gratefully accepted and made the most of by 
the total abstainers in this country. It was put forward so authorita- 
tively, and with'such an appearance of condusiTeness, that those who 
had long held a contrary opinion were for the moment staggered. 
Yet these French chemists were wrong. They had given to dogs 
enormous doses ol alcohol — ^nine ounces in one instance, that is, an 
equivalent to three quarts of sherry. Three quarts of sherry to one 
dog! Was it to be wondered at that much unchanged 
appeared in the secretions ? We arc indebted to the late Dr.Hne 
for an exposure of the fallacies of these experimenters. He, mP|P^ 
junction with Dr. Dupr4, proved that alcohol, when given in small 
and moderate’ doses, 'was almost wholly consumed within the 
organism, and that only a trifling portion passed out of the body in 
the secretions; and Anstie’s conclusions were confirmed by the 
experiments of Sehulinus. 

So that Liebig’s theory that there was a rapid and complete com- 
bustion of alediol within the system turns out to be very near the 
truth. We may conclude, then, that when alcohol .is taken in non- 
poisonous doses, a small portion is rapidly eliminated by tiie 
secreting organs,' and the remainder is burnt within the body as hydro- 
carbonaceous food. The oxygen necessary for this combustion, 
if not thus utilised, would have been expended in the oxidation of 
the proteine or albumenized tissues of the body, so that in proportion 
to the amount of alcohol oxidized or'burnt there is a corresponding 
diminution in the combustion of the nitrogenized tissues. Hence the 
usefulness of alcohol in some acute febrile diseases, and hence the 
French expression, applied to alcohol as well as to tea and coffee, 
that they are homons (Vdpargne. It was because of this property of 
sparing the tissues that liobig spoke of the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages os economical. If a labouring man drank a pint or twoef 
beer he needed ‘ much less bread and meat. It also accounts for 
Dr. Hommottd’s' personal experience related in his Physiolopoal 
Besearches (p. 55). He states, that having placed himsdf on a 'vmy 
insufficient allowance of food, he took daily 'with each meal half an 
ounce of alcohol, and under this regimen he found he gained rathmr 
than lost weight, and preserved, at the some time, the highest mental 
and bodily 'rigour. A case mentioned by Dr. Anstie is to the same 
eflect. ** A male, eighiy-three years of age, intemperate for many 
years^ took one bottle of gin per diem for twenty years ; eats oidy 
'<me small fragment of toasted bread in the day.” Being acquainted 
with many other facts of like import, it was 'with a feeing of great 
disappointment that I discovered in what purports to be a popular 
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aeooimt of alcohol, eighteen thousand copies of which are 
said to be in the hands of the public, the fojLlowing statement: 
/fJLloohol cannot by any ingenuity of excuse for it be classified 
amongst the foods of man. It neither supplies matter for construc- 
tion nor heat. On the contrary, it injures construction and it reduces 
temperature.’^ ^ I wish, in the first place, to put alongside of this 
statement another contemporary utterance on the same subject. ** It 
alcohol) undergoes combustion in the body, maintains or in- 
creases the body weight, and prolongs life on an insufficient diet. 
It is therefore entitled to be reckoned as a food.” * Now both these 
stsiMPQLents, of w'hich I believe the latter to bo unquestionably true,, 
are fended on experiments, but Dr. Hichardson’s experiments appear 
to^JbfVe been undertaken with that fatal desire to establish a pre- 
accepted theory which is the bane of experimental science. In all 
his experiments he appears to have administered alcohol in poisonous 
or intoxicating doses, and then, when the system was struggling with 
the influence of a potent poison, he found some reaction of bodily 
temperature. ” In man,” he says, '^it is confined ^ three-fourths of 
a degree,” that is in what he calls the second stage of alcoholism. 
In plain English, when a man has taken enough alcohol to make 
him drunk, and when he is drunk, you may find the temperature of 
his body reduced three-fourths of a degree. But Dr. Bichardson is 
compelled to admit that in the first stage of alcoholism the external 
temperature of the body is raised.” Now no decent person, who 
may wish to know whether alcohol acts as a food or not, contemplates 
ever passing into that second stage, until he reaches which he may 
feel assured, even on Dr. Bichardson’s authority, that his body 
temperature will be raised and not lowered. 

A great deal has been said recently about alcohol lowering the 
temperature of the body, and the late Dr. Parkes investigated this 
subject with his usual carefulness and accuracy. The following are 
some of his conclusions. ** In healthy men who have been accus- 
tomed to take alcohol in moderate quantities the resalts are rather 
contradictory. In a man accustomed to alcohol, Binger found no 
change ; in two men, temperate, but accustomed to take beer and 
sometimes spirit, I could not detect any raising or lowering of the 
thermometer. Dr. Mainzer found no fall of temperature in trials ' 
<m himself, but a slight fall in another healthy person. Some 
experiments by Obemi|f and by Follker are also quite negative.” 

We may conclude that the effect on temperature in healthy men is 
extremely slight; there is no increase, and in many persons no 
decrease. In those in whom there is a slight decrease the amount 

^ (1) Bichifirdaoii on ^'Alcohol," Cantor Lectures, p. 73 . >' 

• J2) Bsmutou^ ‘‘The Physiological Action of Alcohol,” the JPraetiti^ner, vol. xvi. 
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is trifling.” It appears, therefore, that we have no sound scientific 
basis for the general assertion that alcohol in moderate quantity 
lowers the bodily temperature. It certainly does so, however, in 
very large doses. The following is the explanation usually given of 
the manner in which alcohol produces a reduction of the temperature 
of the body. It has two very marked effects on the organs of circu- 
lation. In the first place it quickens the action of the heart — ^the 
heart under its influence beats with increased frequency and with 
additional force ; in the second place it relaxes the blood-vessels on the 
surface of the body, by paralysing what are called the nerves 

t.(7. the nerves which control the condition of the walls of the blcid- 
vessels as regards their state of contraction or relaxation. Alcohol 
thus leads to dilatation of the peripheral vessels, and the blood, there- 
fore, under its influence flows freely to the surface of the body. 
Hence the comfortable warmth and the diffused glow which is felt soon 
after taking a dose of spirits, and hence the common practice of 
taking spirits to keep out the cold. But it is asserted that instead 
of ** keeping out the cold,” this practice, under certain circumstances, 
may have the contrary effect of letting in the cold. For, as Iflie 
blood is brought to the surface in greater quantity on account both 
of the dilatation of the vessels and the increased rapidity of the 
heart’s action, it parts with its heat, by radiation from the surface, 
with greater readiness, and as the blood, cooled at the surface, 
is rapidly carried away into the interior of the body, the blood in the 
internal organs, and indeed the whole mass of blood in the body, 
becomes quickly reduced in temperature. This is the theory, but 
I am not aware of any experiment on record in which any note- 
worthy fall of temperature has been observed during this period of 
cardiac excitement ; reduction of temperature is the characteristic 
of the stage of depression from alcoholic poisoning when the cardiac 
action is weakened. Nor need we conclude that the general experi- 
ence of mankind as to the effect of a moderate dose of alcohol in 
conferring, for a time, upon the human organism a resisting power 
against the injurious influence of cold, is without foundation. The 
subjective feeling of warmth, which, under such circumstances, is 
universally admitted to occur, is not an unimportant fact ; whereas, 
a slight lowering of the body temperature, even should it be proved 
to occur, is not inconsistent with perfect health, provided no sense of 
chill accompanies it. It is a well-known fact that subjective feelings 
of warmth and chilliness are by no means wholly dependent upon, or 
proportional to, the actual temperature of the body as registered by 
the thermometer. In the shivering stage of ague, when the teeth 
are chattering and the subjective feeling of cold is intense, the ther- 
mometer often registers a body temperature six to eight degrees 
above Ahe normal. 

o o 
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Now before we accept the theory of the olcoholo-phobists that 
tdcohol, in any dose, sm^l or large, lessens rather than increases the 
power of resisting the injurious influence of cold, let us examine 
the question more carefully, for it has a most important practical 
bearing. When, on a bitterly cold night, we jsend out to our coach- 
man a glass of hot brandy and water, are we running a great risk of 
having him laid up with inflammation of the lungs the next day P 
When the country doctor is summoned, on a cold night, out of his 
warm bed to take a drive of four or five miles in the teeth of a 
cold east >vind, is he running increased risk of taking cold by 
drinking a tumblerful of midled claret before he starts P 

In order to answer these questions satisfactorily we must ask 
another question. In what way does exposure to cold affect us 
injuriously P And it must always be remembered that I am not 
referring to continuous exposure to the cold of the Arctic regions, but 
to such temporary and occasional exposure as is common in a change- 
able temperate climate like our own. In order to answer the 
question I have asked I will quote two short passages from Huxley’s 
well-known Elementary Lessons in Physiology : — 

“ The feeling: of warmth or cold is the result of an excitation of sensory 
iieiTOB distributed to the skin ** (p. 192). “ When exposur'o to cold gives a man 
catarrh, or inflammation of the lungs, or diarrhoea, or some still more serious 
affection of the abdominal viscera, the disease is brought about through the 
nervous system. The impression made by the cold on the skill is conveyed to 
the nervous centres, and so influences the vaso-motor nerves (os the nerves 
which govern the walls of the vessels are called) of the organ affected as to 
cause their partial paralysis, and produce that state of congestion (or undue 
distension of the vessels) which so commonly ends in inflammation (p. o3). 

It is clear, then, that if mischief arises from exposure to cold, it is 
due to an impression made on the peripheral nerves, and that the 
injury to deep-seated organs is usually caused by a reflex influence 
acting along the nerves of those organs. Now when such injurious 
impression is made on the pcrqiheral nerves it is almost invariably 
remembered as a disagreeable feeling of chilliness. But, I contend, a 
moderate dose of any warm beverage containing alcohol, judiciously 
taken before temporary exposure to cold, does commonly tend to 
prevent this injurious impression, and it does so, in the first place, by 
quickening the circulation and so conveying the warm bloodmore freely 
and frequently through the cutaneous vessels, and secondly, by its ten- 
dency to relax the ve^Ls of the skin, it counteracts the opposite ten- 
dency of cold which is to const]:ict them, and so, by maintaining a free 
circulation of warm blood over the surface of the body, the sensitive 
extremities of tjie peripheral nerves remain bathed, as it were, in 
warm fluid, instead of being starved and chilled, through constriction 
of the blood-ve^els, by the external cold. 

It is argued, and to a certain extent, no doubt, truly, tl|at the 
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contraction of the vessels of the surface by cold is a natural conserva- 
tive effort by which the blood is ^ept from coming to the surface of 
the body and there parting with its heat by evaporation, &c. But, 
apart from the fact that in a very cold atmosphere ^ttle heat can 
be lost by evaporation, dt is pretty well known that the so-called 
conservative processes of nature prove often very indiscriminating 
-procesees, and, in this particular instance, it is precisely when this 
process Teaches an extreme degree that the baneful effects of chill 
^ure produced ; and it would seem that in the careful and moderate 
use of alcoholic beverages we have an agent that will help us tO 
resist this extreme degree of nature’s conservatism ! ^ 

.Another question of the greatest practical importance in connec- 
tion with the alcohol controversy is this : Docs the use of alcohol 
increase the bodily strength P docs it increase our capacity for 
exertion, muscular or mental ? does it, if taken when the body is 
fatigued, fit us for renewed effort P This is a question of great 
interest to a great diversity of persons ; to the sportsman as well as to 
the student, to the military commander and to the employer of labour, 
to the sedentary man of business as well as to the trained athlete. ' 

An interesting contribution to the solution of this problem is the 
report by Dr. Parkes, “ On the Issue of a Spirit Ration during the 
Ashanti Campaign : ” — 

**When,” he asks, **as so frequently happens in campaigns, soldiers are 
marching nearly the 'whole of the day, and con obtain their regular food only 
late in the evening, what can be given to lesson the sense of great fatigue, and 
to enable them, not only to continue the march, but to be ready for any 
emergency which may aiise ? Tho usual resort is to a spirit ration, and there 
is no doubt that for a time this exerts a reviving effect. But is it the best 
thing which can be given, and arc its advantages 'without alloy P The first 
efibet of alcohol, when given in a moderate dose, is reviving ; but this effect is 
transient. The reviving effect goes off after, at the utmost, two and a half 

(1) Dr. Brunton, with 'irhosc observations on the ** Physiological Action of Alcohol 
1, in the main, ag^e, makes the following judicious remarks on the point discussed 
above : — 

While alcohol is thus injurious during prolonged exposure to cold, the case is very 
different after tho exposure is over, and its administration may thus be very beneficial. 
Supposing a man after being out all day comes homo much chilled to a waim fireside, 
lie stands before the grate and turns himself round and round, hut he cannot get 
himself warmed through. The cutaneous vessels so long contracted by the cold will 
not rolax all at once, and the deeper tissues gain heat very dowly, just as they very 
slowly lose it by mere conduction through the skin. If a little spirit be now taken, 
and especially if it bo taken hot, the cutaneous vessels dilate, allow the blood to 
circulate through them, and become warmed by tlie fire; it returns warm to the 
internal organs, and soon the whole body is in a ^deasing glow. At the same time tho 
dilatation of the cutaneous vessels opens new channels to tho blood which has been pent 
up in the interior of tho body, and thus lessens any tendency to congestion or 
inflammation of internal organs, so that a glass of hot biazidy and water at the proper 
time may possibly prevent a bronchitis or pleurisy.'* Ho also goes on to admit that 
there are circumstances under which alcohol may be beneficial **even while the 
exposure continues." — The Praetitiomr, vol. xvi. p. 132. 
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miles of additional march, and sometimes much before this. ... It is clear, 
then, that alcohol is not a very trustworthy aid ; for supposing that a com- 
manding officer, having marched twelve or fourteen miles, ^ds his men weary, 
and, not being aUe to holt and feed them, orders an issue of spirits of an 
amount sufficients revive but not to depress. The first effect will be good, 
but in less than an hour his men will be as weary ^s before, or probably more 
so. If he then reissues the spirit within so short a period of time, it is certain 
that in the case of many men, perhaps the majority, tha marching power will 
bo lessened. ... It appears to mo, therefore, that spiiits, as an issue, should 
be kept for emergencies, as when after great fatigue a sudden but short exer- 
tion is required, or when, a march being ended, ^ero is great depression and 
failure of the heai-t’s action.” 

Sir Anthony ITome, who was principal medical ofiScer on the 
Gold Coast, speaks as follows : — 

Men cannot keep in health on poor, insipid, liadly cooked rations. Under 
these circumstances I believe that, after their day’s work, rum is desirable (beer 
and wine are impossible of attainment). There is a moment in which we 
may so keep up tho system of a man tired to death by over- exertion as to bridge 
over the period in which lassitude ends in tho beginning of disease. Good food 
will probably do this best, but it is rarely at hand when wanted ; and even if it 
were, tho digestive functions participate in the general lassitude, so that neither 
digestion nor assimilation goes on sufficiently. At this time a glass of beer or 
inim sends the machine on again,” 

Dr. Parkes gives also some rostdts of experiments on the effect of 
rum on men making long marches in this country. His object was 
to compare its reviving and sustaining effects with those of meat 
extract and coffee. As I shall explain hereafter, my own view is, 
that the best effects would be produced by combining these latter 
with a small quantity of spirit. A few brief extracts from the 
evidence of the men themselves will best serve my immediate 
purpose. One says, “After the rum^ he felt a decided reviving 
effect ; it gave him a spurt ; this was not lasting.” Another says, 
“ On the first day, after the first dose, felt at first much revivei; 
felt easy and marched better ; after two miles felt thirst and then 
got weak ; the good effect of the rum had passed off.” A third 
says, “ The first dose of rum seemed to quicken his appetite and 
increase his thirst ; for about two miles or so felt lighter and revived, 
and as if he could have jumped over a five-barred gate with all his 
accoutrements on ; then this effect entirely went off, and he felt as 
tired as before.” All three men preferred the meat extract. 

Mr. R. E. Oarrington, of Guy^s llospital, who has published an 
excellent paper on^^Alcohol, in the Guy^s Hospital Gazetie^ calls 
attention to the habits of tbe Cambridge crew when training, as he 
says, for 

“ Perhaps one^f tbe severest tests of muscular power that can possibly occur. 

I find the system pursued to consist of good hours, a moderate amount of good. 


(1) Tbov bad already marcbed 13^ miles. 
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wholesome food, a modcrato amount of stimulants, with plenty of exercise. 
The stimulants may consist of a pint of beer for dinner, and a similar quantity 
for supper. A glass or two of good port or sound claret are generally taheu 
during the day. Even champagne is given. Spirits are against all regulations, 
and are never given, for it is found they do not tend to strengthen in any way. 
It is found, then, that a regimen like this .... is the one most calculated to 
oall forth the best strength of the men.*’ 

It would seem, therefore, to bo capable of demonstration, that 
the daily consumption of a moderate amount of alcql^olic beverage 
is consistent with the most perfect development of muscular energy. 
It is also clear that a moderate dose of alcohol enables a man to put 
forth a sudden spurt of muscular effort. But it is also clear that if 
it bo taken by itself it does no^ong sustain muscular strength. It 
rather enables a man to draw upon his reserves of strength than 
to produce new energy. But if it can be combined with something 
'which will also sustain — as meat extract, or meat soup, or coffee, 
tea, or milk — it may prove most valuable in tiding over that shorter 
or longer period before these sustaining foods can take effect. It is 
especially useful when a short and sharp effort has to be made before 
a prolonged rest, since its stimulant effect is followed by a sedative 
one. Unlike some other stimulants, such as tea and coffee, it brings 
ill its wake that greatest of all restorers, sleep. With regard to 
tlie effect of^ moderate doses of alcohol on mental work much 
ditlerence of opinion exists. Many students find that instead of 
helping them in their work it hinders them. It dulls their recep- 
tive faculties. Others, on the contrary, find real help in moderate 
quantities of wine. These differences of effect would seem to 
depend greatly on differences in constitutional temperament. It 
is certainly capable, for a time, of calling some of the mental 
faculties into increased activity. Some of the best things that have 
ever been said have been said under the influence of 'wine. The 
circulation through the brain is quickened, the nervous tissue re- 
ceives more nourishment, the imagination is stimulated, and ideas 
flow more rapidly, but it is doubtful if the power of close reasoning 
be not always diminished. It is useful for reviving mental power 
when from accidental circumstances, such as want of food, &c., it 
has been exhausted, but it should never be relied upon as an aid to 
continuous effort or closo application. 

The third and last point which I shall have space to consider 
under the general properties of alcohol is whether it does or does not 
promote digestion. Under certain conditions it certainly does. It 
is a physiological fact that when a small or moderate dose of alcohol 
comes in contact with the mucous membrane of the stomach it pro- 
motes the secretion of the gastric juice. And when the system is 
fatigued aud overworked, and particularly when the mind has been 
especially engaged, and the other organs have been inactive, some. 
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Btimulant is often needed to excite tlie gastric circulation^ and to 
promote the secretion of the digestive juices. A jaded, overworked 
ma-n q [ husiness comes appetiteless to his dinner $ a dessert-spoonful 
of hiandy will often induce appetite, and enable him to enjoy and 
digest his dinner, and no harm will come of it, unless it becomes a 
frequent habit. A distinguished medical teacher and physician of 
this town tells me, that after an exhausting day of teaching work, 
he frequently ^nds he has no appetite for food until he has taken a 
glass of sherry. I have less hesitation in thus calling attention to 
the aid which alcohol occasionally gives to the stomach when taken 
judiciously, since I shall have occasion by-and-bye to show how, when 
habitually taken in excess, it utterly destroys the digestive power. 

I now proceed to pass in review llie various beverages which we 
commonly drink in this country, into which alcohol enters as a 
constituent. The distilled spirits chiefly used in England arc — 
brandy, containing fifty to sixty per cent, of alcohol ; gin, forty-nine 
to sixty per cent. ; whisk}^ fifty to sixty per cent. ; and rum, sixty to 
seventy-seven per cent. Of all these, whisky at the present moment 
enjoys the greatest share of popularity ; the only reason for this 
that I know of is that good whisky costs less than good brandy, 
and that it is generally believed to be less subject to falsification 
than other spirits. Its flavour is also more agreeable to many 
persons than that of brandy. One of our highest authorities on this 
subject thinks, however, that whisky is inferior in delicacy to good 
brandy,”^ and he calls attention to the fact that all brandy in the 
ordinary market is coloured with burnt sugar, and adds very 
pertinently, considering that our reason for using brandy (instead 
of wine) is to get rid of the saccharine and other substances 
requiring digestion, it seems highly inconsistent to add sugar to 
the spirit just to please the eye.” He points out also the importance 
of using an unsweetened and uncoloured spirit in a particular disease 
where sugar is inadmissible. The Englishman likes his veal white 

(1) Dr. Druitt: ''More Notes on Wines and Spirits,” Medical Times and Oaastte, 1875 
and 1876. 

This writer goes on to say: **A8 for the poor old decrepit creatures who are past 
work and past hqpe, but who want to make their hearts beat a little more lively, they 
take their little glass of gin — ^perhaps ** throe-ha*porth ** — and who is to blame them P 
Oertainly it is not for tho well-fed philanthropist nor the rich and luxurious invalid, 
who can command every comfort, to throw derision and scorn at the poor old gin- 
drinker. Really it would seem as if common sense and chemistry lost their hold upon 
the mind of every one wiB writes against gin. Any one who knows practically the nse 
and abuse of spirits, knows that the heat way of making the drinker satisfied with a 
small quantity is to flavour it strongly with aromatics, so that the stomach may he 
gratified qnickly without any quantity of spirit in excess. We are told that gin 
contains oil of jumper, oil of bitter almonds, potassa, alum, nitric acid, oil of vitriol or 
afllphiiric add, and butyric add. Chemistry stands aghast at such a description ; still 
mere so does the cause of true temperance — ^for what good cause was over carried' by 
^azaggerationP” 
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and his brandy dark ; but both aro better without any tampering 
with* their colour. I have had some myself (i.e, pure, colourless 
brandy) from, the house of Boulestin of Cognac.” Rum is very 
little drunk amongst the upper classes in this country. It has, 
however, a fair share of popularity amongst the poor. It is the 
q)irit which is used in tho army and navy. Its peculiar flavour 
is due to the presence of butyric ether, of which it contains a con- 
siderable quantity. Gin is also more popular among the poor than 
among the rich. It was originally a medicine, and under tho desig- 
nation of spirit of juniper has appeared in every pharmacopoeia for 
the last two hundred years. It is the spirit of all others which, 
in this town, is especially subject to falsification. But there is a 
spirit called Plymouth gin, distilled in the town of Plymouth, which 
is very pure and wholesome, quite as much so as whisky, and it is, 
I believe, a little cheaper. 

The use of wine as a beverage has greatly increased during the 
last sixteen or seventeen years in this country. Since 1859 the 
imports from Portugal have doubled, those from Spain trebled, and 
those from Prance increased tenfold. Now seeing that the produc- 
tion of the best wines is strictly limited, we may safely infer that 
there is more bad wino in this country at present that at any 
previous time. Tho best qualities of wine are without doubt the 
most wholesome of all alcoholic beverages. The alcohol that exists 
in them is modified by its combination with the delicate ethers and 
other constituents found in all well-fermented high-quality wines 
that have been long in bottle. A great physiological authority has 
said that the effects of all alcoholic drinks depend entirely upon the 
quantity of alcohol they contain, and that equivalent quantities of 
pure alcohol would produce identically the same effect. Now it is 
simply impossible that this reasoning can be sound. To make it 
sound it would be necessary to compare the effects of every kind 
of alcoholic beverage (including ginger-beer, which is an alcoholic 
drink, though a very weak one) in a number of distinct cases, and 
under varying circumstances, with the effects of exactly an equiva- 
lent quantity of pure alcohol. This alone could justify a sweeping 
general conclusion such as I have quoted. But the results of such 
observationB and experiments as have been made are to the contrary 
effect. It would really seem as though the alcoholo-phobiste 
thought any argument good enough to throw at the head of 
alcohol. Take the following : Dr. Smith found that the amount 
of carbonic acid (eliminated under the influence of alcohol) was 
reduced in men, as I have found it in the lower animals,.so that the 
fact .of the general reduction may be considered as established 
Jbeyond disputation.”^ If this be so, then I say many alcoholic 
(1) BichardBon : Cantor LectiueB, p. 72. 
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beverages act differently from an equivalent quantity of alcohol, and 
Dr. Smith shall himself bear testimony to the fact. He found,** with 
regard to ardent spirits, that some increase and others decrease the 
amount of carbonic acid expired.” In one case (with alcohol) there 
was an average increase of expired carbonic acid per minute 0*18 
and 0*8 grains, on two occasions. In another case, average increase 
of carbonic acid expired 0*74 grains per minute. In a third case 
with rum, there was an average increase 0*26 grains per minute. 
In a fourth case, with very fine old rum, maximum increase 0*1 and 
1*6 in two persons. In other cases, with three oimccs of sherry, he 
observed an average increase of 0*19 and 0*3 ; with half-a-pint of 
Dublin stout increase *85 and *81 grains ; with half a pint of fine old 
ale, increase 0*6 and 0*27 grains per minute. One is inclined to ask 
what is evidence Trorth when a man has it all his own way ? What 
is evidence worth without cross-examination ? 

I need hardly say that those who know anything practically about 
wines (and the only way of know'iug wines is by drinking them ; 
a physiologist or a chemist who dirnks water only can know 
very little about the different effects of different wines) are quite 
agreed that the effect of a natural W'inc may be very different from 
that of an equivalent quantity of alcohol. I have myself observed 
recently two remarkable instances which support this statement. 
Two gentlemen, suffering at different periods from the same kind of 
local inflammatory affection, which every kind of alcoholic beverage 
aggravated, accidentally drank some very fine Chateau Margaux that 
had been many years in bottle ; in both instances not only was there 
no local irritation produced by two or three large glasses of the 
wine, but the general refreshing influence it exercised on their con- 
dition of depressed health w*as most marked. In neither of these 
'Cases could half a glass of sherry be borne with comfort. 

The original quality of a wine, its freedom from admixture witl^ 
added alcohol or other substances, and its maturity, are the conditions 
which determine its action on the human organism. It is exceedingly 
likely that the purely exhilarating effect of certain fine old wines, 
when taken in moderate quantity, may bo due to the circumstance 
that some of the natural constituents of the wine combined with the 
alcohol determine the complete decomposition of the latter into 
simple elements or its rapid elimination after its stimulating effects 
have passed away ; so that no undecomposed alcohol and no second- 
ary products of its tfecomposition, such as acetic acid or aldehyde, 
remain in the organism. Analogous instances certainly occur in 
the use of, other narcotic substances. Opium taken by itself has a 
very different «and far more disagreeable effect than when com- 
bined with salts of ammonia or other substances which excite thp 
(1) IVoceedings o^Boyal Society, 1869. 
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action of the secreting organs. It is the same with the hydrate of 
chloral. Taken by itself it often produces much headache and drow- 
siness after its soporific efiects have passed away; but when 
combined with an equal quantity of bromide of potassium, a medicine 
which acts as a stimulant to certain organs of secretion, the unplea- 
sant consequences are generally wholly obviated. 

It must not be expected that cheap wines can be good wines. There 
are a great number of persons always ready to give good prices for 
good wines. Cheap wines are either fabricated wines, and therefore 
unwholesome, or they are poor, acid, fiavourless, natural wines that 
will not keep. The latter may not always be unwholesome, especially 
if their excess of acidity be corrected by admixture with effervescing 
alkaline waters ; but they possess none of the generous, exhilarating, 
nourishing properties of good sound wines. So recently as last year 
the respectable wine merchants of Paris, Bordeaux, and other towns 
petitioned the French Legislature to interfere and put a stop to the 
wholesale fabrication of red wines. They stated that it was be- 
coming so common a branch of industiy to take a barrel of sour white 
wine, and by means of artificial colouring matters to convert it into 
a brilliant red saleable article, that the credit and reputation of the 
French wines were likely to be seriously affected by it. 

The best and most wholesome wines for general use as beverages 
arc the good, sound, matured wines of Bordeaux and Burgundy* 
The finer and older the wine, the more perfect will be its tonic pro- 
perties. As very light refreshing beverages, containing but a very 
small j3crcentagc of alcohol, there arc some lands of hock and still 
moselle to be obtained at very moderate prices. The sparkling wines 
of Champagne are pre-eminent for their rapid stimulating effects. 
No beverage proves of greater value, under certain circumstances, 
than a draught of champagne. It is especially useful in convales- 
cence from some acute diseases, and 1 have known it prove most 
helpful under certain conditions of prolonged mental strain. In- 
deed the genuine li^lit sound wine of Champagne can be easily 
distinguished by its effects from the spurious imitations. These oftmi 
produce depression* and never the peculiar buoyancy of true cham- 
pagne. In the case of very delicate stomachs, it answers best when 
mixed with an equal quantity of soda water. 

Of all the wines that are consumed in this country, port and sherry 
stand responsible for producing the greatest amount of mischief. 
An incalculable amount of evil is wrought by sherry, and especially 
by the so-called dry sherries. Ever since it has been the fashion to 
prefer dry sherries, dried sherries have been provided in abundance. 
Most sherries (and ports also) ore made-up wines, and contain, 
roughly speaking, about twice as much alcohol as other wines ; but 
of all made-up wines, the made-up dry sherry is the most pernicious. 
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Nor Have tHey even the merit of being cheap, for many of them are 
sold for high prices. The dryness is given them by nitrous ether — 
a horrible and bad imitation of the amontillado flavour — sulphate of 
lime, tannin, alum, and other atrocities. Now this falsification 
would not be practicable if men who ask for dry sherries (and the 
same remark applies to many of the so-called dry champagnes) 
understood what is the real meaning of the word “ dry ” applied to 
wines. It simply means a wine free from added spirit or sugar, and 
in which the natural saccharine matter of the grape has undergone 
a more or less complete fermentative destruction. It is a negative 
not a positive quality. It means the absence of sweetness, and not 
the addition of something which shall give the wine a positive 
quality of dryness. In every case a good sherry is soft to the mouth, 
and when a sherry leaves in the mouth a sense of dryness, and the 
tongue or palate rough, it is perfectly certain that you are not drink- 
ing a natural dry wine, no matter what price you have paid for it. 
Now these astringent matters added to sherries are exceedingly 
unwholesome, for besides the hurtful qualities of the original bad 
wine to which they are adde4» they tend to diminish the activity of 
the secreting organs, and so retain in the blood the pernicious com- 
pound of which they form part. The following remarks on dry 
sherries are taken from one of a series of letters on Spanish Vine- 
yards, &c., published in the Pall Mall Gazette^ in October and 
November, 1875. 

** Eour different kinds of dry Jerez wines are skipped to England : natural 
wines, understood to contain no added spirit ; vintage wines, the produce of 
individual vineyards, and occasionally of specific years ; solera wines, such as 
.fine amontillado and olorosa ; and finally, blended wines. The natural wines 
of which I speak are not the wines commonly advertised in England at low 
rates under that designation. Jerez wines perfectly froo from spirit cannot 
possibly be sold cheap in England, because they require to be at least five 
years old ; whereas the wines offered as natural are generally young unripo 
wines, whose fermentation has not yet terminated, and which come far moro 
frequently from Seville or La Mancha than from the Jerez district. Such 
wines are necessarily unwholesome, for heat revives 4ho fermentative actrou, 
which completes itself in that delicate organism, the hu^au stomach.’’ 

The poor man’s ideal of wine is port. It is sweet, it is fiery, and 
it has a good rich colour ! But of all the hurtful mixtures that is 
sold to the poor man, public-house port is, perhaps, the worst. I need 
not enumerate the various substances with which it is adulterated, 
but many of these are aaHringeiits, and check the action of the secret- 
ing organs. Good sound port is useful in some forms of illness, 
but its palatableness makes the poor much too eager for it. A method 
of removing the attractiveness of port wine when given to the poor 
is amusingly described in those clever sketches of parsons’ wives, 
published under the title of the Owlet of Owlstone Edge. The 
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particular parson’s wife in question lias strong educational tendendes 
of rather a stern quality ; her husband is speaking to her about a 
poor invalid in the parish ; she replies, “ I sent him a pint of port, 
putting a lump of camphor in it by way of. precaution.” Pre- 
caution, my lamb ? ” exclaims the astonished parson. “ Yes, nobody 
will drink port wine for pleasure that has camphor in it. It is just 
beastly as a beverage, though extremely wholesome ! ” 

IJeer contains less alcohol and less acid . than wine ; but it con- 
tains a variety of other substances, such as sugar, cellulose, dextrine, 
albuminous matters, &c., held in solution or suspension, which 
render it especially prone to further fermentation and decomposing 
changes ; and though the presence of these starchy, saccharine, and 
other matters may make it a more sustaining beverage to the hard- 
working man, it renders it quite unfit for the use of delicate stomachs, 
especially where there is any tendency to gouty mal-assimilation. 
Beer is essentially a fermented infusion of malt, and the addition 
of hops to beer was an afterthought, the credit of which is given to 
the German monks of the eleventh century. Hops were added for 
the purpose of giving it aroma and^for preserving it from decom- 
position. For many centuries this German hop-contaming beer 
was imported in large quantities into this country, to the extent of 

800.000 barrels a year.' 

Before the introduction into England of tea and coffee, beer was 
much more largely consumed by the upper classes, and especially by 
ladies, than it now is, and the same remark probably applies to the con- 
sumption of animal food — two circumstances which may, to a certain 
extent, account for the gouty inheritance which has been handed down 
to so n^y of us. Sound beer, in which the fermentation is thoroughly 
complete, is a useful beverage in moderate quantity for healthy 
persons who lead an active or laborious life in the open air. It is 
useful, too, in small quantities, for delicate, under-nourished children, 
and should be taken with their meals. It will often help them to 
grow fat more quickly than cod-liver oil. It is, however, a most 
frequent cause of troublesome dyspepsia in persons of sedentary 
habits, and this is especially the case with the commoner kinds, which 
have probably not ceased to ferment, and which are sold, often in an 
adulterated form, to the poor. It is important also to remember that 

(1) England is now the largest bcer-producing and beer-consuming country in the 
world. Its annual produce exceeds 880,000,000 gallons, and of this scarcely 2 per cent, 
is exported. Germany produces (1S72) about 616,000,000 gallons, and of this it is 
calculated that Southern Germany consumes four times as much as Northern Germany. 
Austria produces 264,000,000. North America 242,000,000. France and Belgium 
about 164,000,000 each. Paris, it is calculated, consumes only from 4,400,000 to 

6.600.000 gallons of beer annually, compared with 66,000,000 to 88,000,000 gallons of 

wine . — Vide M. Badau, ** La Science et la Fabrication de la des Jhttx 

Mond^Sf Nov. 16, 1876. 
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beer in large quantities is certainly a depressant, and that no greater 
mistake can be made than to give it freely to labouring men while at 
work with the view of strengthening them. Bearing on this point, Dr. 
Parkes gives a very interesting account of the use of a drink of thin 
boUed oatmeal during some extremely heavy work lately performed 
on the Great Western Railway during the change from the broad to 
the narrow gauge : — 

It was n Pessary to take up and relay the rails in the shortest possible 
time, and the same men wore obliged to bo kept at work for many hours [some- 
times eighteen hoiu's in the day]. The summer days were chosen, so that almost 
literally the men worked night and day, stopping only for meals and a little 
sleep. They took their ordinary meals, and beer with their meals if they 
pleased, but diuing the long periods of the work they were supplied with 
nothing but a drink of oatmeal boiled in water, and boor and spirits were pro- 
hibited. Each man had an allowance per diem of one pound of oatmeal and 
half a pound of sugar, and so important was this deemed that a man was told off 
specially for every twenty men, and was solely employed in boiling and taking 
the oatmeal drink to the men. This liquid was drunk in largo quantities, and 
was most highly approved of. The character of the work and the temper of the 
men were much better, in the opinion of the engineers, than would have boon 
the case if beer and spirits had beon^issuod.*’ ^ 

In speaking of the use of alcoholic beverages I have frequently 
had to employ the word moderate,’’ and the question may well bo 
asked, what does this word mean ? It has been calculated that the 
daily consumption of an ounce and a half of absolute alcohol is the 
limit of moderation for a strong healthy man, and this will corre- 
spond pretty nearly with three ounces of brandy [i.c. rather less 
than the third of half a pint), rather less than half a pint of the 
stronger wines, such as port and sht rry, rather less than a pint of the 
weaker wines, such as claret and hock, and a pint and a hal^f beer. 

The non-alcoholic class of stimulating beverages must now receive 
a brief consideration. There exists some doubt as to the precise 
date when the use of tea, coffee, and chocolate became general in 
this country. In ^^Pepys’s Diary” there is the following entry 
under September 25th, 1661 : I sent for a cup of tea (a Chinese 

drink), of which I had never drunk before.” And Isaac Disraeli 
states that he had heard of Oliver Cromwell’s teapot in the pos- 
session o£ a collector. In 1660 the price of tea is stated to have 
been sixty shillings the pound, and it docs not seem to have been 
introduced into general use until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Its adoption as a popular beverage was strenuously opposed 
by many. ‘*In Germauj^'^Hanneman considered tea-dealers as im- 
moral members of society, lying in wait for men’s purses and lives.”* 
He was equally opposed to the use of coffee. ‘‘Hanemann sc 
d^Bolait de I’abus que ses compatriotes faisaient du caf4. II lui 

(1) Parkes; ‘‘On the Issue of a Spirit Uation during the Ariianti Campaign.” 

(2) Disraeli's Curiosities of Literature.*’ 
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reprochait d’avoir alt^r^ le caractere national, detruit la solidity da 
jugement, la fermet^ de yolont^ chez le peuple allcmand, pour ne lui 
laisser que de la loquacit<^, de la vacillation et de la mobility 
fugitive ! In an article on Duncan Forbes in tbe Edinburgh BevieWf 
of 1816, tbo writer, alluding to tbe fact that Duncan Forbes had 
presented to the Government a scheme for punishing the use of tea, 
likens the progress of this famous plant to the progress of truth — 
“ suspected at first, though very palatable to those who had courage 
to taste it ; resisted as it encroached ; abused as its popularity 
seemed to spread ; and establishing its triumph at last, in cheering 
the whole land, from the palace to the cottage, only by the slow and 
resistless efforts of time and its own virtues.” 

But it must be admitted that the abuse of tea and coffee may be 
attended by serious injuries to the human organism. The pernicious 
effect of the active principle of coffee — caffeine, which is identical 
with theine, the active principle of tea — on certain animals is well 
shown in an elaborate paper by Dr. Leven which I have already 
mentioned. He found that one to ten centigrammes of caffeine acted 
as a fatal poison when given to frogsj first quickening the action of 
the heart and the respiratory organs, and then inducing a tetanic 
state. To guinea-pigs fifteen to twenty centigrammes proved fatal, 
first increasing the action of the heart, which in one instance was so 
rapid that the pulsation could not be counted, and then followed by 
paralysis of that organ. The same results wore obtained with rabbits. 
One gramme given to a dog did not prove poisonous; it increased the 
activity of the heart and the respiratory and secretory organs, but 
after three or four hours the symptoms disappeared. 

M. Leven, in short, established as the result of his experiments 
that the active principle of coffee acts first on the heart, and quickens 
the circulation and respiration, and that in the second place it 
increases the tension of the blood-vessels — an effect, it will be noticed, 
precisely the opposite of that of alcohol, which diminishes the tension 
of the vessels. It irritates the nervous centres, the brain and spinal 
cord, and also the nerves themselves. It excites the nerve-cells,” 
says M. Leven not only by its stimulating effect on the circulation, 
but also by a special excitant action due to the caffeine itsell.” The 
results of M. Levon’s physiological experiments correspond precisely 
with the symptoms which have been observed to occur in consequence 
of excessive indulgence in tea or coffee. Coffee contains seventeen 
j)er cent, of caffeine, and it is reckoned that in the quantity doily 
consumed by an ordinary Parisian there is enough to poison five 
guinea-pigs ! M. Leven quotes the case of a young medical man who 
suffered from coffee intoxication. For six months he had taken five 

(1) Docteur M. Leven: << Action Physiolog^que et Midioamcnteuse de la .Oleine,” 
Archives de ThjsiologiCf 1868. 
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or idbt cups of ooffee daily. He experienced violent palpitations, 
tremblings in tbe arms, cramps in the legs, a convalsive cough, and 
permanent contraction of the pupils. When he discontinued the use 
of coffee these symptoms disappeared. 

I have, again and again, had occasion to observe the characteristic 
symptoms which the abuse of tea and coffee produce. The most 
<^imnon are distressing persistent palpitations, an irritable excited 
state of thl) nervous system, a sense of dread of impending calamity, 
throbbings in the head and sometimes an approach to giddiness, 
inability to sleep, obstinate dyspepsia — only to be relieved by abstain- 
ing from its cause. I believe it is the experience of most hospital 
physicians that a very large proportion of the cases of dyspepsia 
which crowd the out-patient rooms of the London hospitals are 
induced by the constant large consumption of tea by the poor. The 
disturbing effect of abuse of tea on the action of th& heart was not 
likely to escape the notice of so acute an observer as Dr. Stokes 
of Dublin, and in his work on diseases of the heart he calls attention 
to the folloudng amongst other cases. A gentleman of great intellec- 
tual attainments had been in the habit of passing a great part of the 
night inliterary and scientific labours; during the evening and through 
the night he was in the habit of drinking largely of tea, without 
any thought of its doing him harm. At length he became subject 
to paroxysms of quick and vehement action of the heart, accompanied 
by intense distress and oppression, with a painful sense of impend- 
ing death. He became greatly depressed in spirits, and believed he 
should die in one of these dreadful ptiroxysms. On examination after 
the paroxysm had passed off, his heart was found to be perfectly 
sound. But a very curious affection of the nervous system became 
permanent. He found tlie greatest difficulty in walking on level 
ground, he had on irresistible feeling that he should slip and fall ; 
and on one occasion, wishing to visit a friend who lived near him, 
after many ineffectual attempts to walk on the level, he actually 
proceeded to his friend’s house on all-fours. 

I have already alluded to an antagonism which I believe to exist 
between the effects of tea and coffee on the one hand and those of 
alcohol on the other. They both excite the heart to increased action, 
but the excitement produced by alcohol rapidly passes away and leaves 
a state of calm or (if the dose has been large) depression, and hence 
its tendency to promot^leep ; tea and coffee also excite the heart, 
but the excitement produced by these beverages docs, in many cases, 
leave Ibehind it a state of irritability instead of calm, and hence their 
tendency to prevent sleep. Alcohol relaxes the blood-vessels, and so 
diminishes vascular tensions ; coffee and tea increase vascular tension. 
Alcohol, in its secondary effect, soothes the nervous system ; tea and 
coffee irritate the nervous system. It is a well-known fact that a 
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cup of Btrong tea or coffee dispels the effects of slight excess in wine ; 
it isj perliapSi not so well known that a few teaspoonfuls of brandy or 
a glass or two of sherry will remove the nervous irritability produced 
by tea or coffee. I fear much of the sly drinking on the part of 
women is induced by states of nervous irritability originally excited 
by over-indulgence in tea. The practical issue of all this is, that 
excessive indulgence in any stimulant, whether alcoholic or non- 
alcoholic, is most hurtful. Of the grateful, refreshing, and invigo- 
rating properties of tea and coffee taken in moderation, and occasion- 
ally rather than habitually, no one can be more sensible than I am ; 
but I am convinced that if a stimulant is needed, as it often is by 
men of business under occasional pressure of work, the best results 
w'ill be obtained by taking the bane and the antidote together — a 
small quantity of tea or coffee with a small quantity of an alcoholic 
beverage. "V^eti what I have termed tea-dyspepsia is produced, the 
only plan is to leave off drinking that beverage for three or four 
months, after which its uso may often be resumed with impunity. 
Chocolate is a very useful substitute for tea or coffoe, but it does not 
possess the property of immediate stimulation to anything like the 
same degree. 

It will not be expected that I should spook in this place of the 
use of alcohol in the treatment of disease, but there is another most 
important branch of the subject, and one of most serious public 
interest, which I have not yet alluded to, except incidentally ; I 
mean the influence of excessive indulgence in alcoholic drinks as a 
cause of disease. What are the physical effects on the organism of 
the abuse of alcohol ? In every large hospital in a great city like this 
many cases of serious and fatal disease are always to be found which 
owe their existence to intemperance. The general public arc little 
aware of the enormous amount of strong spirits which are consumed 
by some of the w^orking classes. Cabmen, Covent Grarden and dock 
labourers, the inferior class of lawyers’ clerks, and compositors are 
amongst the worst offenders. I ivill mention two instructive instances. 
A cdibman applied as an out-patient to King’s College Hospital, 
suffering from a grave form of disease the result of spirit-drinking. 

You drink hard P ” said the doctor. Pretty fair,” said the cab- 
man. 'WTiat do you drink ? ” " Whisky, mostly.” How much 
whisky a day P ” Can’t say exactly, sometimes more, sometimes 
less.” But give us a rough average.” “ Well, I s’pose, one day 
with another, about a couple o’ quarts a day.” “ But,” exclaimed thb 
doctor, ** that w^ould cost you eight shillings a day ; how can you afford 
that ? ” “ Oh ! ” answered cabby ; “ it ain’t a matter of affordin’ if 
a man gives his mind to it ! ” Now this quantity seemed so enormous 
that I mentioned the case to one of the inspectors of police at Great 
Slarlborough Street, and he assured me that from his experience of 
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edbmea He did not the estimate excessive. The second case 
was that of a dock labourer, also suffering from serious, irremediable 
disease caused by alcohol. The dialogue that ensued was to much 
the same effect. “What do you drink P” “Mostly whisky.” “How 
much a day?” “Well, I'm never the worse for liquor.” “But how 
much a day P” “Well, perhaps about a pint a day, more or less.” Now 
here was a dock labourer spending at least two shillings a day, that is 
fourteen shillings a week, on Whisky ! and at middle age he becomes 
a charge on the charity of the public. Yet this man appeared when in 
the hospital to be an intelligent, well-disposed man. “ He had taken 
the whisky in his heavy work thinking it would strengthen him.” 

It is this ignorance that we should strive to remove. We shall 
never cure the labouring man of his intemperate habits by trying to 
force tea and coffee down his tbroat. Education, as Mr. Ix>we has 
said, may be expected to do much to check intemperance ; but it 
should be education in which a knowledge of the plain simple laws 
of physiology and health have a place. 

It must not be forgotten, in considering what is the true remedy 
for intemperance amongst the poor, that drunkenness is frequently 
the of^ring as well as the parent of misery. Want of education, 
improvident marriages, dirty and unwholesome dwellings, are all of 
them directly and indirectly causes of intemperance; and if we would 
^iminiab habits of drunkenness amongst the lower classes, we should 
trust rather to the removal of influences such as these, than to the 
promulgation of exaggerated statements as to the baneful effects of 
the moderate use of alcoholic beverages. 


J. Bub»ey Yeo, M.D. 
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The following pages are a translation of two series of articles by 
Mazzini, which appeared in the Italia del Popoh in 1857, and in the 
Roma del Popolo in 1871. The firsts entitled “ Slav Letters/’ are an 
historical, literary, and political appreciation of the Slavonian move- 
ment; the second, cntid^ **IntemationalPolicy,” hadfor their subject 
the Eastern question, from the point of view of the policy befitting, 
in his mind, a regenerated Italy, the natural ally and leader of the 
new and coming nationalities of Europe. 

It is possible that to many English readers Mazzini may still be 
no more than the groat Italian who foresaw and laboured for his 
country’s regeneration. But those familiar with his writings and 
his life know him further, amongst other things, as the fountain** 
head of a European movement and idea ; as a man above all other 
men imbued with the conception of nationality as something repre- 
senting not only a right to be claimed and enjoyed, but a provi- 
dential function to be assumed, and a mission in the world’s organiza- 
tion and progress to be fulfilled. He looked to the new nations as 
the natural allies of his country ; and to both as opening out a 
future to Europe, in which a permanent peace and a real balance of 
power would be built up on the solid basis of peoples grouped in 
large and approximately equal masses of population, united together 
not by the accidents of conquest, but by virtue of the natural and 
permanent affinities of past history, of geographical position, of 
language, of race, and, beyond all, of a part, a task to be fulfilled. 

His interest in the Slavonian movement was intense ; his familiarity 
with it in all its phases, literary and political, was intimate and pro- 
found. I cannot but think that the brief sketch which immediately 
follows, written currentc calamo for one of the daily organs of Maz- 
zinian propagandism in Italy, will be felt to be of public value and 
interest in this country at the present time. The mam purpose of 
the Letters, fugitive in form, but full of learning and of that 
philosophy of nationalities of which he was the one great master, 
was to indicate the reality of the Slavonian movement, its character 
and its tendencies, and to point out how that which to him was 
providential and inevitable might best be forwarded by Europe and 
turned to good account. • 

The reader unfamiliar w’ith Mazzini’s writings cannot fail to be 
strongly impressed by the positive, the absolute character of his 
prophecies and views concerning th^ future of the Slavonian race, 
with the four groups into which they will divide. 

The most noteworthy and characteristic example of this remark- 
able definiteness in his largest views and most daring prophecies 

voT.. XXI. ^\s. p r 
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, will be found at tbe close of the first series of articles in the following 
reconstruction of the map of Europe on the basis of true nationali- 
ties: — 

“ The Europe of the future — ^no matter what men say to-day — ^will have an 
Iberian peninsnla, in which Spain and Portugal will make one ; a Scandinavian 
nation, embracing Sweden, Denmark, and Norway ; a German nation ; a oon- 
fedeiation of the Alps, which will include Savoy and the German Tyrol ; the 
Slavonians divided into the four groups of which I have spoken ; a Greece 
extending to the Balkan and presiding in Byzantium, which will be the froe 
centre of the races now forming the Turkish Empire ; and an Italy extending 
from the extreme point of Sicily to the Alpine circle and Trieste.’* 

Dwelling in essentials and believing in law, the whole habit of 
Mozzini^s mind was to eliminate the elements of opportunism and 
of the passing time, teaching only the future, which seemed to him 
worthy to be learned and helped. Great factors only found their 
place in his calculations of that future ; but it should be remem- 
bered that the European revolution of 1848, and the unity of Italy, 
as indeed that of Germany also, have justified his most daring 
vaticinations; and that at the base of his practical political phi- 
losophy lay the idea, now generally accepted, but which he was the 
first to put forth, that the European problem of our day is the problem 
of nationalities — a problem since first he wrote and acted partly, but 
only partly, solved. 

It may well be that Austria sees more nearly eye to eye with 
him as to the dangers to herself, in common with Turkey, of the 
Slavonian movement, than we have yet been fuUy conscious of, and 
that her timid and vacillating policy in the East may have largely 
originated in the fear of what he hoped. 

The second series of articles throws even more light than the first 
on the philosophy and the mental characteristics of Mazzini. It will 
be found of the greatest interest to all who have any care to know 
the character, the dimensions, and the altitude of the man. It is th9 
predication of what he held to bo the only true foreign policy for his 
countiy ; a statement of the guiding rules which ought to determine 
her judgment of European events, and her part in them. Mazzini 
was a patriot ; but patriotism in any ordinary sense was but a small 
part of him. He was a philosopher and a priest. All his ideas 
had a religious origin. He believed in a providential scheme, 
and in the duty of men and nations to work towards its fulfilment. 
It was the duty of the Italian people to become a nation ; it was the 
duty of the Italian Nation, once constituted, to live at all risks for 
an aim, the fulfilment of its share and part in the working out of 
the providential scheme. When the consciousness of that aim and 
duty does not exist,*’ says Mazzini, there is no nation, but simply 
a certain fraction of population destined sooner or later to be 
agglomerated with some other fraction or fractions. . . . Like the 
members of one family, tbe peoples are jointly bound, in proportion 
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iio their power, to combat evil wheresoever encamped, and to pro- 
mote good wheresoever it may be accomplished. The nations who 
stand by, inert spectators of unjust wars, will, when in their tom 
attacked, find in the surrounding nations mere spectators.” Of the 
English theory of non-intervention he speaks to Italy as ** a theory 
which is founded upon no principle, but which is the negation of 
every principle .... and this theory, which is Atheism introduced 
into international life, or, if you will, the deification of Egotism, 
reaches the extreme limits of the immoral and absurd, and would, if 
universally accepted, deprive us of one of the most potent levers of 
progress, which, as history x)roves, has almost always been achieved 
through intervention.” 

But although Mazzini was no mere patriot, but above all a man of 
ideas, he had an immense ambition for his country, a pride in her 
as he would have her, an affection for her at all times and even as 
she was, which knew no bounds. He believed that the initiative of 
the movement of nationalities belonged to Italy if she would seize 
it, and that the initiative of a new religious movement might 
similarly be hers. And every attempted insurrectionary movement 
•on Italian soil for which he was responsible, was invariably under- 
taken by him with this twofold gigantic and exalted conception, 
as a present, a dominant, and an urgent motive of his mind. 

One of the most splendid of his conceptions will be found towards 
the end of the second scries. It is the mission of Europe towards 
Asia. Beferring to this passage, which it would serve no purpose to 
abbreviate, I will close these introductory lines, in which I think it 
most fitting that no thoughts of my own should claim a place ; content 
if in any degree I may have succeeded in arresting the attention of 
any reader of the pages of this Review to the following fragments of 
the written thought of one of the loftiest intellects and the noblest 
individualities which the world has known. J. Stansfeld. 


Slavonian Letters ( 1857 ). 

1 . 

From the time when the visible progress of the national agitation 
among the Southern Slavonians was interrupted, ten years ago, by 
the arts of Austria, the imbecile credulity of Jellachich, and the 
errors committed by tho Hungarian insurrection, the Italian press 
has been silent with regard to this movement, more important to 
Europe than any, save that of Italy. 

If this silence arises from the belief that the agitation of the 
Slavonian mind is at an end, the error is as grave as that oom- 
mitted by the many who have forgotten the miracles performed by 
the Italian people in 1848, and foiled to recognise in them a pro* 
gramme certain sooner or later to be realised. 

p p 2 
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The importance of the moYement towards national concentration 
among the various groups of the Slavonian race cannot be doubted 
by any one who examines their geographical position and material 
strength. I do not speak of Eussia and Poland only ; 1 speak of about 
seventy-nine millions occupying a zone of territory extending from 
Archangel to Thessaly, and from the mouth of the Elbe to that of 
the Volga : such is, in fact, the cipher of the inhabitants of Russia, 
Poland, Bulgaria, Illyria, Servia, Bohemia, Moravia, the territory 
of the Slovacks, &c. Readers should study the general map of 
Slavonia, published in 1841 by Shafarich, in which the countries 
inhabited by Slavonians are marked in various colours, indicating 
their languages, dialects, and political frontiers. All of these popu- 
lations — some of them sharing in European civilisation, others oscil- 
lating between it and their primitive barbarism — ^are brave, robust 
of limb, energetic, and tenacious of will. The name they bear 
(Slawa) is synonymous with glory. The songs of their race’s 
infancy, their poetic are inspired by a fiery energy unknown 

to our populations. One hears in them the echo of I know not what 
deep itorrow ; but often, before the close, a cry of defiance is uttered 
against it — a protest like that of Prometheus, an aspiration towards 
a grand and mysterious destiny, a sense of indomitable force which 
will one day rise superior over the tyranny of nature and of man. 
Polish valour is well known to Europe ; but if we pass to the far 
extremity of the long zone marked out by these peoples in Europe, 
among the Slavonians of the south-west — to us almost unknown — 
and study their history during the last seventy years, we discover on 
every side proofs of equal valour, displayed in heroic struggles to 
which only an historian is wanting, and the characteristic features of 
a race whose nature is as rugged, stem, and invincible as the moun- 
tains among which it is developed. We discover institutions, lan- 
guage, and customs of an energy almost terrific ; tribes amongst 
whom the deadliest insult that can be offered to a man is to say to 
him, “ Thy race is known to me ; all of thy ancestors died in their 
beds.” We find popular songs and choruses like the following : 
“ None hut God could bend our free spirit^ and who knoicn whether God 
himself would not he wearied out and renounce the attempt ? ” We 
should learn the history of deeds only to be matched in the Greek 
insurrection, such as those enacted by the Montenegrins against 
France in 1813, and by the Servians against Turkey in 1804, when 
Tzemi Giorgio took Plllgrade, down to the hatti-sherif of 1829. 
Such is the race of whose movements we are beginning to know 
somewhat, and whose agitation in the name of a common country is 
growing year by year. 

If, from the consideration of the numbers and energy of these 
tribes, we turn to contemplate their position in Europe, the impor- 
tance of their awakening will strike us still more forcibly. The race 
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appears to be divided into fmr groups ; the cradles, probably, of four 
great fixture nations. The first is the Polish group, apparently 
destined again to gather round it all the elements constituting 
Poland before its dismemberment ; extending into Prussia as far as 
Posen and Lemberg, and into Austria as far as Cracow. The second 
is the Russian group, the growing life of which would be directed, 
by a more rational policy than that of the actual cabinets of Europe, 
upon Asia; in which direction only ca.n it fulfil a mission of civilisa- 
tion. The third group, the vanguard, as it were, of the Slavonic 
race, comprehends Bohemia and Moravia, to which will probably be 
united the Slovack tribes of Hungary. The fourth group appears 
destined to form into a political unity, under a federative administra- 
tion, the Servians, Montenegrins, Bulgarians, Dalmatians, Slavons, 
and Croats. The first of the two last-named groups will, by its 
formation, destroy the Austrian Empire. The second, by arousing 
the Hellenic tribes still subject to the Turks, will drive Mahometanism 
back into Asia, and completely change the aspect of the Eastern 
question. 

It may be that the third group will be subdivided into two, and 
that Hungary, re-constituted as a Slavonic power, will open for itself 
an outlet to the Black Sea, uniting with the Moldo-WaUachian pro- 
vinces, Latin like ourselves, but connected with the Slavonian families 
of Dacian origin. But whatsoever the future, the importance of the 
Slavonic clement is indisputable. It is destined to change the map 
of Europe. 


IT. 

“ The Austrian Empire,” said Mickiewitz, in his lectures on Slavo- 
nian literature at the College of France (1843), includes, according 
to the official registers, over thirty-four millions of population, and, 
nevertheless, only six millions of these belong to the German ele- 
ment. Six millions of Germans to govern an empire of twenty-eight 
millions of foreigners ! But from these six millions we may deduct 
about three millions of agriculturists, merchants, and travellers, who 
have no sort of connection with the government. Two or three 
millions of Austrians, then, to govern this immense multitude ! 
These two or tliree millions, or rather their interests, are represented 
by, perhaps, a hundred German, Bohemian, Hungarian, and Slavo- 
nian families, nearly all of whom speak French, many of whom do 
not even understand German, and have their property in foreign 
lands or foreign capitals. These hundred families, served by 
somewhat more than two millions of Austrian administrators and 
officials, govern thirty-four millions of men.” 

Of these populations, sixteen or seventeen millions, distributed in 
Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, Hungary, Styria, Dalmatia, and Tran- 
sylvania are of Slavonian blood. Poles, almost without admixture. 
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in Qalioia^ they assume in Sohemia and Moravia the national 
name of Tcheks. Their predominance was first manifested in 
Bohemia, when, on the fall of the Boman Empire, they drove out 
the German tribes of the Marcomons ; and in Moravia, when, in the 
twelfth century, they triumphed over the Quadi. The population of 
these provinces is about six or seven millions at the present day, 
and of these only about one million eight hundred thousand are of* 
foreign race. In Hungary the clement of the Finnish conquerors of 
the ninth century is spread over the plains. The indigenous (Slo- 
vack) element, which occupies the moimtainous parts of the country,, 
equals the other in numbers at the present day, but will rapidly and 
surely gain the ascendancy, owing to its industrial development and 
far greater numerical increase. As the progress of events destroys 
the feudalism by which their authority has been maintained, the 
Magyars will ultimately mingle and become confounded with the 
former masters of the soil. By that group, then, without taking 
events abroad into account, or the extraordinary impulse to its fall 
which would be given by the rising of Italy, Austria is irrevocably 
doomed. 

As far back as the extinction of the last fief, the Emperor 
Joseph II. foresaw that the Slavonian element was destined to trans- 
form the empire, and discussed with his council the question whether 
it would not be better for the empire spontaneously to abolish the 
supremacy of the Germans and proclaim itself Slavonic. The 
German party prevailed, and at the present day, especially since the 
delusions which followed upon 1848, any attempt at the reconcilia- 
tion of the two elements would prove impossible. 

Hot less important to the future policy of Europe is the action of 
the fourth Slavonian group. Their action, as I said before, contains 
the germ of an entirely new solution of the Eastern question, unsus- 
pected by diplomatists, or, it may be, blindly rejected, from an 
instinctive abhorrence of the spontaneous self-constitution of free* 
peoples. As the Slavonians of the third group belong, all of them,, 
to the Austrian Empire, so those of the fourth group form a portion 
or frontier of the Turkish Empire. Along with the Hellenic tribes,, 
who readily unite with them, and but await the call of independent 
Greece, they form the European portion of the Eastern Empire. The 
anomaly to which I alluded in speaking of the Austrian Empire is 
still more odiously mmifest in the Turkish Empire. Among a 
population of fifteen millions, the Turks amount to a million and a 
half. An army of one hundred thousand men governs the whole 
of that multitude, hostile through religious faith, through political 
tendency and the* traditions of race, and imbued with a spirit o£ 
rebdlion which, in the mountainous parts, is perennial. In Turkey, 
as in Austria, the art that has hitherto impeded the development of 
these germs of revolt, and rendered them fruitless, is, the art divide ui 
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imperes. The separation between these tribes, many of them still 
semi-barbarous, and each more or less ignorant of the temper and 
tendencies of the others, is carefully maintained by the Sultan. But 
the success of this art cannot long endure. Throughout the last 
sixty years the decay of the Turkish Empire, though gradual, has 
been continuous, and it is now beyond the power of foreign govern- 
ments to arrest it. 

Even before the commencement of the present century the Monte- 
negrins freed themselves from the Turkish yoke, and the history of 
the struggle maintained by those indomitable tribes may be learned 
from a study of their popular historical songs, a collection of 
which was published in 1847. Then followed Greece, and after 
her Servia, who, through a struggle of twenty-five years — ^from ISOd- 
to the hatti-sherif of 1829 — won an independence almost complete : 
the payment of an annual tribute and the right of holding three 
forts, easily taken in the event of insurrection, being the only 
remains of Turkish rule in that energetic province. 

In 1834 the Moldo-Wallachian provinces ceased to be subject to 
the empire, and became simply tributary ; and at present an agita- 
tion is going on, the aim of which is to put the seal of political 
union upon their emancipation. The Slavonians of Bosnia, although 
intermixed with believers in the Mahometan faith, and possessed de 
facto of local freedom, have, nevertheless, during the last ten years 
betrayed a growing desire for political independence. Along the 
right shore of the Danube, starting from Orsowa, four and a half 
millions of Bulgarian Slovacks — tho natural masters of the Balkan—— 
inhale the scent of freedom borne to them by the Servian breeze, 
and feel the influence of the literary movement of nationality among 
the Slavonian subjects of Austria. Though tranquil in appearance, 
they are preparing for the future by a revived worship of the past. 
The Turks know tliis, and prohibit the establishment of local journals; 
but every household has its collection of national songs and a copy 
of Vcndelin's history of old Bulgaria, which is explained and com- 
mented on in every village. This state of things is unknown to 
most, but it is none the less true. 

The Slavonian spirit, which in conjunction with that of Italy is 
already digging the grave of the Austrian Empire, will, in conjunc- 
tion with the Hellenic element, overthrow the empire of Turkey in 
Europe. 

A Polish insurrection would suffice to rouse the Slavonians of 
the south, and their rising would inevitably raise those Hellenic 
tribes not comprised in free Greece. The men of the different 
governments who strain every nerve to make of a corpse a barrier 
against Bussia, forgetful of the life palpitating around that corpse 
on every side, are fools or knaves. The Papacy of the East, like the. 
Papacy of the West, is dead. The first blast from the peoples will 
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oyertibow it. The first lines of Italian policy — ^when Italy shall be 
*-*onght to be Slavo-Hellenic in tendency. The very first steps 
taken by our insurrection might, if we would, royive the Eastern 
question. 


III. 

The obstacles that stand in the way of the free development of this 
sentiment of nationality are sufficiently grave even among the 
Slavonians themselves, and Austria is careful to take every possible 
advantage of them. The first is the religious difficulty beWeen the 
Austrian Slavonians and those tributary to the Turk ; the majority 
of the first being Catholics, while the majority of the second are 
followers of the Greek rite. Then the Croatian aristocracy is looked 
upon with distrust by the Bulgarians and Servians, who are organ- 
ized upon a basis of far greater social equality. To these difficulties 
may be added the political distinction between free Montenegro and 
the semi-independent Servians and the provinces still enslaved by 
Austria. The very name of Illyria, given by Qai and his followers 
to the whole of Southern Slavonia, is not equally acceptable to the 
Servians. The Croats maintain that that name represents the 
aboriginal Slavonians; the Servians, proud of their records of the 
Middle Ages, and prone to believe themselves descended from a 
separate tribe who came down from the Carpathians to occupy 
Illyria, reject it as being of Boman origin. 

These differences, however, are only such as time, intellectual 
progress, a greater intimacy between the populations, and, above all, 
the oppression that weighs upon nearly all of them, embittered as it 
has been by the constant deceptions practised by Austria upon all her 
subjects since 1848, will rapidly put an end to. And were Italy 
now to rise to arms in the name of all the peoples eager to constitute 
themselves nations; were she, after every victory, to offer free7 
equal, and peaceful alliance to those who, though her enemies on this 
side of the Alps, might become friends on the other side ; were she to set 
the example of a large, just, and tolerant policy to the Magyars, 
whose insurrection would infallibly follow her own ; were she, in 
short, to rise to the cry of War to Austria ; liberty for those oppressed 
by Austria ! — it might be that every such difficulty would vanish at 
once, and the ruin of the empire be the prize of the first campaign. 

However this maj^ be, the progress of the Slavonian movement 
towards the formation of four new nations, destined one day to arise 
out of the ruins of Turkish, Bussian, and Austrian despotism, is an 
inevitable element of the future, and one which ought to be deeply 
seriously studied by Italy. There are already seven chairs of 
Slavonic literature in Eiirope : throe in Russia, at St. I^etersburg, 
Moscow, and Ewarkoe ; two in Prussia, at Berlin and Breslau; one 
in Saxony, at Leipzig ; and one in Paris. And if the importance of 
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such chairs were understood as it ought to be^ one would have been 
established in Turin or Genoa nine years back. Whether they are 
to be friends or enemies, we ought to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the Slavonians. 

Europe is tending towards reconstitution in large, equalised parts, 
divided according to language, geographical position, and historic 
tradition. The Europe of the future — no matter what men say 
to-day — ^will have an Iberian peninsula, in which Spain and Por- 
tugal will make one; a Scandinavian nation, embracing Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway ; a German nation ; a confederation of the 
Alps, which will include Savoy and the German Tyrol ; the Slavo- 
nians divided into the four groups of which I have spoken ; a 
Gfreece extending to the lialkan and presiding in Byzantium, which 
will be the free centre of the races now forming the Turkish Empire; 
and an Italy extending from the extreme point of Sicily to the 
Alpine circle and Trieste. 

Is this a Utopia? The movement of the Slavonic races was 
Utopian thirty years back ; now the Slavonian question governs the 
political action of Russia and Austria, and dominates the destiny of 
Eastern Europe. The descendants of the Roman colonies, the 
Roumans, destined to form a conspicuous State in the future 
federation of the races now constituting the Turkish Empire, were 
almost unknown in Europe thirty years ago ; now their concentrative 
movement has become a European question. The name of Young 
Scandinavia was uttered for the first time twenty years ago by an 
Italian and a Scandinavian poet at the present day that name 
forms the subject of alarmed diplomatic notes. 

The initiative of the question of the nationalities belongs to Italy, 
but on the condition that she make of it her programme, and 
proclaim it such. 


International Policy (1871). 

I. 

The moral law is the sole criterion by which the worth of the 
social and political acts which constitute the life of nations, and of 
the various doctrines which assume to guide them, should be judged ; 
and the spectacle now presented to us of a great nation fallen so low 
through her disobedience to that law is a striking confirmation of 
this principle. This is true for all nations ; it is doubly true for 
rising nations. Morality, in their social organization and in the 
rules that govern their political action, is for them not only the ful- 
filment of a duty ; it is the security for their future. For having 
denied the idea of nationality — soul of the new epoch — ^and substi^ 
tuted his personal potency for that of a principle, the genius, energy, 
(1) Mfl-g asmi himflelf and Hairo Haring.-- 2 Vfffi«/a/ 0 r. 
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and prestige of the first Kapoleon vanished at the sudden, unlooked* 
for thrill of hostility that ran through Europe on the first interrup- 
tion of his victorious career. And under the last Napoleon, France,, 
who but a few vears earlier had gloried in the abject submission 
of all the European Governments, found herself in the first hour of 
the crisis without a single ally. 

A similar fate awaits England should she persist in cancelling 
from her external policy that principle of liberty which was the 
source of her power, and still inspires her internal life. In our belief 
•^-and it is the doctrine of all our great men from Dante downwards 
— every being, individual or collective, has an aim ; and that aim^ 
which is part of the divine design, is supreme. Its existence creates 
the duty of accomplishing it, or at least of striving towards its 
accomplishment. Life is a mission : the fulfilment, more or less 
constant, more or less earnest, of that mission, constitutes the merit, 
and thence the progress of life. 

Humanity has an aim — the progressive discovery of the moral 
law, and the incarnation of that law in action. The method by which 
the aim is to be realised is, association ; the progressive association 
of all the human faculties and forces ; the communion, for ever 
growing wider and more intense, of each life with all other lives — 
hiDe tranfused into reality. 

Nations are the individuals of humanity ; all arc bound to labour 
towards the realisation of the common aim, according to the special 
geographical position and special aptitudes given by nature to each. 
The ensemhk of these conditions constitutes the special aim which 
each has to reach in its advance towards the common aim. 

The c<msciamne88 of a special aim and of special aptitudes for its 
achievements, and for furthering through it the general progress 
towards the common aim, which is the ideal of humanity, con- 
stitutes a people into a nation. Where no such consciousness exists" 
there is no nation, but simply a certain fraction of population » 
destined, sooner or later, to be agglomerated with some other fraction 
or fractions. 

The declaration of the special aim constitutes the bond of free 
association by which the millions belonging to a determinate group 
recognise themselves as forming a distinct nation, and organize their 
internal task. The most intimate relations between people and 
people are based upon an analogy between their special aims ; the 
declaration of the common aim determines their alliances. War is 
sacred when commanded by the necessity of some vital progress 
towards the common aim, which it is absolutely impossible to realise 
by any other means ; or when waged against those who withhold from 
a people the liberty required for the fulfilment of their special 
mission. Every other war is guilty fhitricide, and those nations who 
me allied in the aco^tance of the common aim are bound to unite 
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their forces against it. Like the members of one family, the peoples 
are jointly bound, in proportion to their power, to combat evil where- 
soever encamped, and to promote good wheresoever it may be accom- 
plished. The nations who stand by, inert spectators of unjust wars 
inspired by dynastic or national egotism, will, when attacked in their 
turn, find in the surrounding nations mere spectators. 

Such are the guiding rules which will determine our judg- 
ment of European events. They are clear and simple, as are 
all rules founded upon a moral conception: but they are veri- 
fied by history, which, rightly understood, proves that every viola- 
tion of them has given birth to consequences fatal to the violator 
and to those peoples who might have prevented the wrong, but who 
failed to do so. The science of the government of human things 
is far less difficult, far more simple than is generally believed, if 
directed by a few principles derived from a conception of religion 
and duty ; it only becomes complex, obscure, and confused by the 
clash of historic semi-rights, resulting in endless war and contention, 
when — every common belief obliterated, and every collective 
religious idea decayed — the political life of nations is given over to 
the arbitrary rule of a materialism to which the is the principle, and 
Force — ^the transitory fact — the method of demonstration. Of that 
materialism was born diplomacy, the intricate and uncertain science 
of compromise between multiple facts ; of concessions (designed to be 
temporary) to the falsehood or corruptioii ruling for the time— of 
formuloD invented to conceal the true intent ; a science fatal to the 
education of the peoples, and eternally impotent to further their 
advance towards their true aim ; a science which the Kepublican 
institution would abolish at once, by decreeing the publicity of the 
relations between people and people. 

No such common principle exists at the present day, nor has 
existed for more than three centuries. There is, therefore, no deter- 
minate rule to govern the international relations of the peoples. 

So long as the Christian conception remained living and fruitful, a 
directing moral influence did manifest itself from time to time, and, 
as far as was possible in those days,- modify the results of human 
passion and circumstance' in a uniform sense. The religious teachings 
which gradually transformed the tremendous northern invasion in 
Italy and elsewhere into a work of territorial colonisation, and 
which, while promoting the emancipation of the serfs, had flung the 
gauntlet of Europe’s defiance to the fatalism of the East through the 
crusades — proffered from time to time, through the Councils and 
Pontifical epistles, words of peace, of moral unity, and of a common 
faith. The times were semi-barbarous ; feudalism, which held apurt 
the peoples inclined by nature to agglomeration and union; the 
duality set up by Christianity itself between the world of the q^^irit 
and the world of the flesh; — all these were perennial sources of 
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disoord and strife ; yet, nevertheless, one general tendency — ^the 
issue of certain moral principles before which every head bowed 
down, did at times rule the tempest, shorten wars, or render them 
instrumental to the fall of feudalism, and to the greater intimacy of 
the peoples. 

But when, in the sixteenth century, the slow dissolution of 
Christianity began, a void was created in Europe which has never 
yet been filled — the absence of any common moral belief, of any 
solemnly or tacitly accepted Pact, by appealing to which the peoples 
might still understand and trust one another. Around that void 
various systems arose, now dictated by individual aspiration, now 
by dynastic greed ; but all equally barren and inefficacious. 

Some of the writers who have been regarded as masters of inter- 
national law fell back upon antiquity, as if systems devised by 
polytheistic nations could ever regulate the relations of peoples over 
whom the breath of Christianity had passed. Then followed — 
started by England — the doctrine of a European Balance of Potcer^ 
founding in Westphalia an alliance between two utterly irreconcilable 
creeds, and decreeing, by other treaties, a suspension of hostilities 
between France, Austria, and Spain, which was to last for ever, and 
which ended at the time of Louis XIV. Then followed new attempts 
at Utrecht and elsewhere, vanishing before the flash of Frederick II.^s 
sword, and resulting in the rise of Prussian militarism and the 
iniquitous dismemberment of Poland. 

The Balance of Power produced about seventy years of war in 
Europe, the maintenance of the equilihrimn being translated into 
the maintenance of a system of ever increasing armaments in order 
to prevent war, and the acceptance at Campo Formio of the principle 
in the name of which the sale of Venice was decreed as a compensa- 
tion for French aggrandisement upon the Phine — the conquests 
aehiered by one power ought to he counterbalanced by the conquests of The 
others. All of these systems — ^the issue of the materialistic idea— 
were foredoomed to perish in impotence, anarchy, and crime. The 
sanction of God was wanting. 

At the present day the nations, as if in despair of finding any 
remedy for the ever-recurring conflict, arc inclining, under the 
guidance of England, to the theory of nonintervention, a theory 
which is founded upon no principle, but is the negation of every 
principle hitherto ^cepted (intellectually at least) by humanity — 
the unity of God and of the moral law, the unity of the human 
family and of the aim set before us all, the fraternity and associa- 
tion of the peoples, and the duty of combating evil and promoting 
the triumph of good. This theory, which is Atheism introduced into 
international life, or, if you will, the deification of Egotism, and the 
supreme formula of which was uttered by a French statesman — 
ehacun x^our soi^ chacun chez sot — ^reaches the extreme limits of the 
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immoral and absurd, and would, if universally aocepted, deprive us 
of one of the most potent levers of progress, which, as history proves, 
has almost always been achieved through intervention. 

It is not worth while to waste many words upon the international 
life of Italy at the present day ; she has, in fact, none. The men 
who serve the monarchy have no consciousness of any Italian mission 
in the world, no political conception or design save one — to drag 
along from day to day, and, by following in the wake of those who 
appear strongest at the moment, to prolong their feeble and uncertain 
existence. The few phrases — borrowed from some British or 
Eussian dispatch — utterod with all the pompous gravity of one 
proclaiming a doctrine by the Minister of Foreign Afiairs, would 
make one smile but that they make one blush. War and peace have 
always been decreed for us by others. No considerations of morality 
nor of the future of Italy influence our alliances. Our rising nation 
was made to invoke (and professedly in the name of liberty) the aid 
of a reigning tyrant, who had iniquitously deprived us of it by seizing 
and holding Home, and by demanding from us the cession of an 
Italian province, which was instantly yielded up to him. We 
joined Prussia against Austria, and, a few years later, joined the 
French Empire against Prussian and German unity ; and but for 
the sudden defeat of France and the threatened action of the Bepubli- 
can party (in which others have discovered an agitation among 
the parliamentary Left), we should join Austria again to-morrow. 
Our monarchical journalists, terrified at finding themselves without 
a master, are already endeavouring to pave the way for this. 

I Our diplomacy joined with the defenders of the Turk in declaring 
to Greece, You shall not win back your own imoinces, and, having 
been ordered by England to take no step in the war without con- 
sulting her, has persistently courted the executioner of Poland. 
History will record the first twelve years of the international life of 
newly-risen Italy with the sign minus. 


ii. 

History, the condition of Europe, and the character of our uprising, 
all prove that Italy has a double mission set before her. To fulfil it 
would make her the leader of an epoch. 

The first part — ^the abolition of the Papacy, the conquest for the 
world of the inviolability the human conscience, and the substi- 
tution of the doctrine of Progress for that of the Fail and Bedemp- 
tioii through grace — is a religious mission, of which it is not my 
purpose now to speak ; it would, under any circumstances, require 
to be matured through the medium of a peaceful apostolate before 
it could be completed by the decrees of a people of believers. But 
the second part, the development of Nationality as the supreme ruler 
of international relations, and pledge and security for future peace, 
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is a politioal mission, though intimately connected with the other, 
because leading to a new partition of Europe, which, in all great 
historic epochs, has ever been the prdude to a religious transforma- 
tion ; and it is to bo achieved through moral influence, supported, if 
need be, by an appeal to arms. 

The reconstruction of the map of Europe is a part of the destiny 
of the epoch, and will be achieved through a series of inevitable 
wars. " But that nation which shall show sufficient wisdom and power 
to make itself the centre of the movement may abbreviate the inevi- 
table series, and become the initiatrix of human progress for many 
centuries. • 

Italy, if she intend to be truly great, prosperous, and powerful, 
must incarnate in herself the idea of the redivision of Europe 
according to the natural tendencies and mission of the peoples. She 
ought boldly to erect upon her frontiers a banner displaying to the 
peoples the words Liberty and Nationality, and let every act of her 
international life be governed by that idea. 

This is our third mission in the world. 

The Home of the Caosars took from the Kepublic the conception of 
political unity, and through her armed legions realised it, as far as 
was then possible, in the sphere of fact. The Borne of the popes 
attempted the realisation of the conception of moral imity, and suc- 
ceeded, to a great extent, through the word of her priests and 
believers ; but neither the first nor the second Borne recognised — 
none could at that time recognise — the providential collective move- 
ment of the nations. 

Seeing nought in the world before them but their own power and 
the human individuals bound to submit to it, they accepted no inter- 
mediate co-operators between themselves and the aim in view, and 
consequently had no other iustrument by which to achieve it than 
authority — absolute and despotic authority over body and soul. The 
Borne of the people, of the Italian nation, believing in progress, in 
the collective life of humanity, and in the division of labour among 
the peoples, is bound to unite them all as fellow- workers in the 
enterprise, and be their help and guide. 

The double mission assigned to Italy was indicated by the very 
first necessities of our revival, which could not be initiated without 
declaring war on the Papacy — guardian of the old dogma of un- 
limited authority-g-and on the Austrian Empire, the most potent 
negation of nation^ty in Europe ; nor can it be fulfilled without 
persisting in that course to its ultimate consequences. That which 
for others may be simply a moral duty is the law of life for us. 

' Our natuzid allies are to be sought among the peoples justly 
endeavouring to consolidate their national unity, or striving to create 
it with probability of success. Long-constituted and traditionally 
powerful nations will long regard with instinctive jealousy and sus- 
picion any rising fod progressive nation likely to become a rival in 
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political influence or economic competition. It is only among new 
peoples that we may look for sincere friendship, based upon the 
importance of our friendship to themselves, or upon gratitude for 
help givbn by us when refused by others, for the development of our 
actual commerce, for the opeuing of new markets, growing with 
the growing life of those rising countries, for every description 
of profit and advantage without risk or danger. 

In order to acquire strength for ulterior development, then, it 
should be the aim of our international policy to constitute Italy the 
centre and soul of a league composed of the minor European states, 
bound together by a common compact of defence against the possible 
usurpations of any of the greater Powers. Spain and Portugal, 
Scandinavia, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and the Boumano- 
Danubian Principalities, united thus with Italy, would constitute a 
material force of sixty-four millions of men, bound together by a 
common pact of independence and liberty ; to which it would not 
be difficult to obtain the adhesion of England, and which would be 
able effectually to resist any attempt at usurpation planned — as 
such attempts generally are — by a single Power, and watched with 
suspicion by the rest. 

The moral influence of Italy — ^increased by the formation of this 
league — would meanwhQo be exerted in the direction of the future 
reorganization of Europe in national unities, possibly intermixed with 
free Confederations, protected in their independence, and forming a 
barrier against collisions. 

The definitive constitution of the Iberian Peninsula, through the 
union of Spain and Portugal ; the transformation of the Helvetian 
Federation into a Confederation of the Alps, through the union with 
it of Savoy and the German Tyrol ; the Scandinavian union ; and the 
Bepublican Confederation of Holland and Belgium — such should be 
the constant aim, the constant lesson taught by the agents of Italy. 

But the true objective point of Italian national life, the direct 
path to her future greatness, lies ^beyond; — ^where the most vital 
problem of European life at the present day will bo solved ; — ^it lies 
in our fraternal union with the vast and potent element destined 
either to infuse new life into the communion of the nations, or to 
disturb it by long wars and grave dangers, if suffered, through im- 
provident distrust, to be led astray : — ^the true objective point of the 
international life of Italy lies in our alliance with the Slavonian 
family. 

The eastern boundaries of Italy have been defined since the day 
when Dante wrote i — 

“ .... A Pola,' presso del Camaro, 

Gh’ Italia chiudo e i suoi termiiii bagna.”— Jyi/mu), is. 113. 

(1) ** . . . . At Pola, near Qnamaro’e gulf, 

That close ^ Italy and laves her bonndp.” — C auv. 
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Istria is ours. But from Fiume^ along the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic as &r as the river Boiano, Ues a zone of territory through- 
out the whole of which, amid the relics of our colonies, the Slavonian 
element predominates. This zone, which beyond Gatturo, on the 
Adriatic shore, embraces Dalmatia and the region of Montenegro^ 
extends on each side from the chain of the Balkan, eastward to the 
Black Sea, and upwards in a northern direction, across the Danube 
and Drove to Hungary, where the Slavonian ^element yearly gains 
ground through a numerical increase far more rapid than that of the 
Magyars. 

Between this zone, inhabited by about twelve millions of Sla- 
vonians, and the superior and continuous zone (also Slavonian) which 
extends from Ghdicia to Moravia and Bohemia on the one side, and 
to Poland, reaching across the duchy of Posen and Lithuania to the 
Baltic, on the other, are interposed Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Transylvania, the providential barrier to the dream of a Pauslavonic 
unity. These provinces are Dacio-Boman, bound to us since the 
days of Trajan by historic tradition, affinity of language, and ties of 
affection, which only require cultivation by us to become important, 
and which, while diminishing the threatening danger of Tzarism, 
might be made extremely useful to us as a connecting link between the 
two last-mentioned zones in our relations with the Slavonian family. 

This second zone, inhabited by from ten to twenty millions of 
Slavonians, also appears providentially designed as a future barrier 
between Horth Germany and Bussia. There, we repeat it, among 
the populations of these two zones, lies our mission-— our initiative 
in Europe, and our future political and economic power. Mean- 
while we affirm that for all who have earnestly and attentively 
studied the Slavonian movement, its success is certain, and not 
remote. The question is no longer one of preventing it, but of 
rightly directing it, so as to avert its dangers and draw from it the 
consequences most favourable to Europe. If hailed and accepted 
as a providential fact, the movement will invigorate European life, 
by infusing into it fresh impulses'and new elements of activity, and 
it will both prepare the way for and extend the area of that religious 
and social transformation which has become inevitable ; but if opposed, 
neglected, or misdirected, it will cost Europe twenty or more years of 
tremendous bloodshed and strife. 

The dangers of t|j^e question may all be summed up in one : that 
in their ascending movement the Southern and Northern Slavonians 
should seek the aid of Bussia, and yield up the direction of (heir 
forces to the Tzar. In that case the result would be a gigantic 
attempt to makis Europe Cossack ; a long and fierce battle waged 
by despotism against aU the liberties wo have already won ; a new 
era pf militarism; the principle of nationality endangered by the 
idea of a European monarchy ; Constantinople — ^the key of the Medi- 
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terranean — and all the paths to the vast regions of Asia in the 
hands of the Tzar, instead of a confederation of the three Southern 
Slavonic groups — ^Bohemian, Moravian, and Polish — ^friendly to us 
and liberty ; the creation of a hostile Panslavonic unity, composed 
of a hunted millions of Slavonians governed by one despotic will, 
instead of a barrier erected against tyranny by the organization of 
forty-five millions of free men from the Baltic to the Adriatic. This 
danger, no matter what others may say, did not exist at the begin- 
ning of the Slavonian movement ; it was created by the false and 
immoral policy adopted by the monarchies. The Slavonian move- 
ment, like our own, was the issue of the true instincts and just pride 
of the peoples ; of the germs of the future which lay concealed in 
their historic traditions and popular songs ; of the example set by 
other nations ; of the impulse of ideas seeking a vent and finding 
none ; of the awakened consciousness of a mission to be fulfilled, and 
forming part of the divine design that leads Europe onwards 
towards a common progress and a common destiny. Germs like 
these are kindled by the first breath of liberty, and the aspiration 
towards freedom was naturally enough intensified by the many 
obstacles placed in its path, all arising from repression and persecu- 
tion on the part of the monarchies by whom the Slavonian agitators 
were oppressed. So true is this, that the idea of a Slavonian federa- 
tion, for which Pestel, Mouravieff, Bestougeff, and other officers 
sufiered martyrdom in Russia in 1825, raised a republican banner. 

But the denial of every aid, the distrust manifested by both 
governments and peoples, and the obstinacy of the French and 
English Cabinets, who persisted in seeing nothing in this sacred 
aspiration of the peoples but a secret Russian manoeuvre, and in 
endeavouring to prevent its development by bolstering up the 
Turkish and Austrian Empires, did to a certain extent drive the 
Slavonians — opposed, neglected, and misunderstood on every side, 
and despairing of other aid — to listen to the promises industriously 
whispered to them by Russian agents of regular armies and wars of 
* emancipation. But did not the Italians, who but a few days earlier 
were cursing the usurpel of Rome and honouring the mediory of 
Orsini, listen to the ofi^ers and promises of Louis Napoleon ? 

The adoption of the policy we have indicated to Italy would put 
an end to all these dangers. At the root of every national move- 
ment lies an idea of liberty, and that idea, which in Poland is the . 
soul of a poetry far superior to any since Byron and Goethe, would, 
by itsiiinmediate and potent development, cancel every trace of the 
weakness that leads them towards the Tzar, on the day when a strong 
republican people should extend the hand of fellowship to the 
Slavonians. The writer of these lines well remembers how fondly 
the leaders of the Slavonian movement .cherished the hope of that 

VOIi. XXI. N.S. Q Q 
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day, and low eagerly they assured us of this when, between 1866* 
and 1861, the Italian movement assumed^ a popular aspect, and 
Garibaldi, trusting for a moment in the vital forces of his own 
people, led our volunteers in the South to inscribe one of the 
brightest pages of our history. 

That hope has long since died away in the Slavonian mind. The 
barren Macchiavcllism and the ignorant fears of monarchical ministers 
extinguished the enthusiasm of those peoples who had believed in 
Italy as the initiating nation, but beheld her so inferior to her 
' destiny. But a word of brotherhood, telling of manly action, and 
inaugurating a new policy founded upon the principle of nationality, 
would instantly rekindle their slumbering hopes, and recall tho 
Slavonians from their enforced acceptance of a help they do not 
love and do fear, to larger and more popular ideas. 

Every policy which upholds the Austrian and Turkish Empires is 
practically, through its results, a Russian policy, and an abettor of 
Panslavism. 

The Turkish and Austrian Empires arc irrevocably doomed to 
perish. The tendency and aim of Italian international life ought to 
be the hastening of their death. And the hilt of the sword destined 
to slay them is grasped by tho hand of the Slavonian. 

HI. 

- We have seen that the first and the most important consequences 
of the Slavonian movement will be the ruin of the Turkish and 
Austrian Empires. The man who fails to perceive the inevitability 
of these two facts, and the necessity of promoting and developing 
them in the interests of civilisation and of our own Italian future, 
should not pretend to have any international policy. Let him con- 
tinue to exist, as the ministers of our monarchy do, upon expedients, 
obtaining some apparent advantage one day, and paying for it on the 
next by the dishonour and subjection of his country ; let him pass 
from alliance to alliance, to find all of them fail him precisely at tho 
moment when it is most important that he should not stand alone — 
now trQpbling before France, now before tho victories of Prussia, 
and now before the silly threats of the Pope ; let him, so long as his 
country will endure him, condemn a nation of twenty-six millions of 
men to absolute nullity in Europe ; let him misgovern and hold his 
peace. Where thgre is no moral rule, no intellectual grasp of the 
future, no consciousness of a determinate aim, and of a bold and con- 
tinuous method of reaching it, no international life is possible. ^ 

With the exception of tho two points where the line is broken by 
the mCrrow zone extending from Vienna to Innspruck on the west, 
and on tho east by Moldavia — non-German and hostile, owing to 
dismemberment of her populations — the whole circumference of 
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the Austrian Empire is Slavonian ; and from that^ge circumference 
rays depart which penetrate into the interior in every directiciu 
7he number of its foreign populations, compared with that of the 
race which governs, yet gives way, as well as the increasing progress 
of the national agitations, dooms the empire to dissolution. .The process 
of disintegration can no longer be arrested. The Slavonian races 
predominate in the south of Turkey. The Turkish Empire is also 
doomed to dissolution, and perhaps oven earlier than the Austrian ; 
but the fall of one will be the signal for the fall of the other. The 
populations of the Turkish Empire who are destined to rise to demand 
their nationality are nearly all of them divided between the two 
empires, and their union is impossible until they are emancipated 
from both. The empire of Austria is an administration, not a 
state ; but Turkey in Europe is a foreign encampment standing 
alone amid populations with whom it has no community of faith, 
tradition, tendencies, or action. The Turks have no national agri- 
culture, and no capacity for administration, which was formerly 
entirely absorbed by the Greeks, as it now is by the Armenians 
scattered along the shores of the Bosphorus, and hostile to the 
government they serve. Immobilised by Mahometan fatalism, 
surrounded and suffocated by the Christian populations, stirred by 
the breath of Western liberty, the conquering race has not for a 
ccntxiry past given birth to a single idea, a single individual dis- 
covery, or a* single song ! It numbers less than two millions, and 
these are surrounded by thirteen or fourteen millions of European 
races — Slavonic, Hellenic, and Bacian-Kouman — all of them thirst- 
ing for life, panting for insurrection. The one thing wanting 
to insure this, and to render it 8i)eedily victorious, is union between 
these three elements, who still regard each other with jealousy in 
memory of former wars and reciprocal oppression. 

To lay the foundations of and to promote this union is thp mission 
of Italy. ‘‘We who have ourselves arisen in the name of our 
national right, believe in your right, and offer to help you to win 
it. But the purpose of our mission is the permanent and peaceful 
organization of Europe. We cannot allow Bussian Tzarism — a 
perennial menace to Europe — to step into the place now occupied 
by your masters, and no partial movement executed by a single 
element amongst you can be victorious ; nor, even were victory pos- 
sible, could it constitute a strong barrier against the avidity of the 
Tzar : it would simply further his plans of aggrandisement. Unite, 
therefore ; forget past rancour, and unite in one confederation ; let 
Constantinople be your Amphictyonic city, the centre of your fede- 
rative power, free to all and servant to none.’’ * 

Such is the language Italy should address to those populations. 
Bepublican Italy would speak thus, monarchical Italy never will. 

Q Q 2 
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And wliile sucli cojinsel and assistance would smooth the way to 
aesolution of the Eastern question favourable to the principle of 
nationality, and adverse to Russian ambition, similar proposals made 
to the populations of Dalmatia, Montenegro, and the Dacio-Rouman 
provinces would lead to the dismemberment of Austria and the 
complete realisation of our political conception. The hour once 
sounded by the peoples, the western coast of the Adriatic would be 
made "our basis of operations, from which we might afford valuable 
help to our new allies. Our men-of-war would redeem the honour 
of ‘^our flag, outraged at Lissa, by conquering for the Slavonians of 
Montenegro the outlet they require — the mouths of the Gattaro — and 
for those of Dalmatia the chief cities of the western coast. Lissa, 
well named ^he Malta of the Adriatic, and the scene of the unmerited 
disgrace we are boimd for the honour of* our navy to wipe out, 
would remain an Italian station. The movement of the Southern 
Slavonians will naturally spread along the Carj^athians, across 
Galicia and the Bohemio-Moravian group to Poland, the sacred, 
martyred nation to whom, from the days of Dombrowski's ll^gions, 
we are bound by a special bond of fraternity and future alliance. 

By assisting the rising of the Illyrian Slavonians and of those 
who constitute the greater part of European Turkey, the Italian 
nation would acquire the first right of intellectual leadership, the 
first claim on the affections, and the first place in the economic rela- 
tions of the Slavonian family. 

The advantages to Italy and to Europe of the political concep- 
tion thus hastily sketched, and of which our nation might, if she 
would, become the initiatrix, are undeniable and of vital importance. 
On the north the Slavonian Confederation, interposed between Russia 
and Germany, and of which Hungary, when once detached from 
Austria, might form a part, would not merely protect Germany 
against Jlussia, but protect France at the same time from the dfEn- 
gerous predominance of the Teutons. And Italy, allied with the 
Slavonians, who are unfriendly to Germany, would, if necessary, 
threaten the invader in the rear. 

In the south and cast, Constantinople being won for ever by 
Western freedom, and a confederation of youthful nations, united in 
defence of their own independence, raised up as a barrier against 
Tzarism, Russia would be confined to her true limits ; an immense 
and extremely fer|ile territory would be acquired to European civil- 
isation, two of the three great pathways to the Eastern world would 
be thrown open and normally secured to European commerce, and 
especially— owing to our Slavo-Hellenic, Dacio-Rouman initiative 
— ^to the commerce of Italy. 

We have spoken of the Asiatic world. And, if we look beyond 
eur own confines, we shall perceive that towards it all the great lines 
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of the European movement converge. Populated at one time by 
those Asiatic migrations which brought to us the first germs of 
civilisation and the earliest ideas of nationality, Europe is provi- 
dentially tending to carry back to Asia the civilisation developed 
from those germs in her own privileged lands. 

Europe is pressing upon Asia, and invading her various regions 
on every side : through the English conquests in India, through the 
slow advance of Eussia on the north, through the concessions 
periodically wrung from China, through the advance of America 
across the Eocky Mountains, through colonisation, and through 
contraband. Shall Italy, the earliest and most potent colonising 
power in the world, remain the lust in this splendid movement P 

To lay open to Italy^vory pathway leading to the Asiatic world, 
and to fulfil at the same time the mission of civilisation pointed out 
by the times — such is the idea which our international policy should 
set before itself, and follow out with the same tenacity with which 
Eussia, from the days of Peter the Great down to our own, has 
followed out the idea of the conquest of Constantinople. The 
means of realising this idea are to be sought in an alliance with 
the Southern Slavonians, and with the Hellenic element wheresoever 
it extends, in the systematic augmentation of Italian influence at 
Suez and Alexandria, and in seizing the earliest opportunity of 
sending a colonising expedition to the provinces of Tunis. In the 
inevitable movement of European civilisation upon Africa, as 
Morocco belongs to Spain and Algeria to France, so does Tunis, 
key of the central Mediterranean, connected as it is with the Sardo- 
Siciliau system, and only twenty-five leagues distant from Sicily, 
belong to Italy. Tunis, Tripoli, and the Cyrenaica form a part— 
extremely important from its contiguity with Egypt, and, through 
Egypt and Syria, with Asia — of that zone of Africa which truly 
belongs to the European system, as far as the Atlas range. And the 
Eoman standard did float upon those heights in the days when, after 
the fall of Carthage, the Mediterranean was named our sea. We were 
masters of the whole of that region up to the fifth century. France 
has her eye upon it at the present day, and will have it if we do 
not. 

Great ideas make great peoples, but where the life of nations is 
concerned, only those ideas are great which overpass the limits of 
their own frontiers. Even as the worth of an individual must be 
measured by that which he achieves for the society in which he 
lives, so must the greatness of a people be measured by their fulfil- 
ment of a high and sacred mission in the world. 

[E. A. V. — TramUtori^ 



BELLIGERENT CLAIMS AND NEUTRAL RIGHTS. 

.The policy of the Declaration of Paris, or rather of that article 
which provides that the neutral flag shall cover the enemy’s goods 
in time of war, except in the case of contraband, has again become 
the subject of animated discussion in this country. Mr. Butler 
Johnstone, in a pamphlet distinguished by most commendable 
industry and by very considerable ability, has brought together a 
large mass of facts and arguments which bear upon the question ; 
and the subject has lately given rise to an interesting debate in the 
House of Commons. It is not surprising ^that a matter which so 
decpl}'’ affects the interests of England should continuo to be the 
occasion of warm controversj* ; nor can it in fairness be denied, 
either that very plausible arguments can be brought forward against 
the policy of the Declaration, or that its opponents can appeal to 
veiy high authority in support of their views. Wc must admit 
that the most eminent writers on international law have been prac- 
tically unanimous in affirming the principle that a belligerent has 
the right to seize the goods of an enemy if he finds them on board 
a neutral ship. The principle in question has not only the sanction 
of Grotius and other distinguished jurists of earlier times, but it is 
asserted in very explicit terras by such men as Chancellor Kent and 
Professor Wheaton. Chancellor Kent says — 

** During the whole course oi' the war growing out of the Frcncli Bovolution, 
tho Govornmout of tho United State's admitted the l^lnglish rule to be valid as 
the true and settled doctrine of international law, and that enomios’ projiorty 
was liable to seizure on board ncuilral sliips, and to bo confiscated as prize of 
war. Tho two distinct propositions, that enemies’ goods foimd on board a 
neutral vessel may lawfully be seized as juize of war, and that tho goods ^f a 
neutral on board an enemy’s vessel wore to be restored, have been incorporated 
into the jurisprudence of the United States, and declared by the Supremo Court 
to bo founded on tbo law of nations. 1 should apprehend the belligerent’s 
right to be no longer an open question, and that tho authority and usage on 
which that right rests in Europe, and the long, explicit, and authoritative 
admission of it by this country, have pa^ecluded us from making it a subject 
of controversy, and that we are bound in truth and justice to submit to its 
regular exerciso in every case and with evorj^ belligerent who does not freely 
renounce it.” 

Professor Wheat^ says— 

** Whatever may bo tho original abstract principle of natural law on this 
. subject, it is undeniable that tho constant usage and practice of belligerent 
nations from the earliest times have subjected enemies* goods in neutral 
vessels to condemnation as prize of war. This constant and universal usage 
has only boon interrupted by treaty stipulations, forming a temporary con- 
ventional law between the parties to such stipulations.” 

No language con be more explicit. Our own writers on inter- 
national law have uniformly laid down tbo some doctrine. And if we 
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turn from the writings of publicists to those of English statesmen of 
former times^ we shall see that down to a very recent period they 
have strenuously upheld the right of a belligerent to seize enemies* 
goods on board neutral vessels ; and that they have denounced the 
opposite doctrine in the strongest terms, as being in their opinion 
fatal to the maritime power, and to the very safety of England! 
In 1753 a controversy arose between England and Prussia which 
turned on the right of a belligerent to seize enemies’ goods on board 
neutral ships. The history of the affair is set forth in some detail 
by Mr. Butler Johnstone (pp. 63 — 72). I shall only refer briefly to 
the most salient points of the discussion. Frederick the Great had 
seized Silesia from Maria Theresa, and, by the treaties of Breslau 
and Dresden, had taken over with this province certain debts 
secured upon it and ov^ng to Englishmen. But on the ground that 
England had seized Prussian vessels engaged in contraband trade, 
and taken enemies’ cargoes out of them, the Xing of Prussia refused 
to pay the Silesian indemnity until the counter-claims of the Prussian 
subjects Avho had sustained those losses had been satisfied. Upon 
this the Duke of Newcastle w^rote a letter, founded on the report of 
41 commission of the most distinguished English lawyers of the day, 
in which ho quotes the opinion of the most eminent writers on inter- 
national law. The letter was considered at the time so conclusive 
that Montesquieu called it a “ reponse sani^ r^plique,” and the result 
was that the Silesian indemnity was paid by Prussia. 

In 1801, Mr. Pitt, speaking of the claims of the Neutral League, 
said — 

“ Shall wo allow entire freedom to the trade of France ? Shall wo suffer 
Jhat country to scud out her £12,000,000 of exports, and receive her imports in 
return, to enlarge private cux)ital and increase public stock? Shall we 
voluntarily give up our maritime consequence, and expose ourselves to scorn, 
to derision, ^^and to contcmx)t ? No man can dox)loro more than I do the loss 
of human blood, the calamities and the distresses of war ; but will you silently 
stand by, and, acltfiowlcdgiiig these monstrous and unheard-of principles of 
neutrality, insure your enemy against the weight of your hostility ? Four 
nations have leagued to jiroduco a new code of maritime law, in defiance of the 
established law of nations, and in defiance of the most solemn treaties and 
ongagements, which they endeavour arbitrarily to force upon Europe : what 
is* this but tke same Jacobin principle which proclaimed the rights of mam, 
which produced the French Revolution, which generated the wildest anarchy, 
and spread horror and devastation on that unfortunate country ? ” 

No language could well be stronger. Lord Nelson, speaking on 
the same subject, said it was a principle so monstrous in itself, 
eb contrary to the law of nations, and so injurious to the maritime 
interests of the country, that, if it had been persisted in,, we ought 
not to have concluded the war with those powers whilst a singles 
man, a single shilling, or a single drop of blood remained in the 
country.” At the treaty of Amiens in the following year it was 
sought* to make this matter a subject of arrangement, but Lord 
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Hawkesburjy writing to the English plenipotentiary, said, ''His 
Majesty will never consent in a treaty of peace to place out of his 
hands those means which may he necessary to the security of his 
dominions in time of war/’ On various subsequent occasions in the 
intervals of peace which occurred during the war with France, 
{)ropoBitions were made to the English Government for granting 
immunity to enemies’ goods when covered by the neutral flag ; but 
they were invariably resisted, and at the Congress of ChatiUon in 1814 
Lord Castlereagh had orders from his Government not even to discuss 
the question of maritime rights. In 1827, Mr. Canning, speaking 
in reference to a proposed treaty with Brazil, which he refused to 
assent to because it contained an article by which the abandon- 
ment of the right to seize the goods of an enemy on board a neutral 
ship was inferred, said, The rule of maritime law which Great 
Britain has always held on the subject, is the ancient law and usage 
of nations, but it differs from that put forth by France and the 
northern powers of Europe, and that which the United States are 
constantly endeavouring to establish. England had braved con- 
federacies and sustained war rather than give up this principle.’’ . 

There does not appear to have been any further discussion of the 
subject down to the time of the Crimean war. It then became 
necessary to issue instructions to the English and French admirals 
commanding the joint squadrons in the Baltic and Black Seas, and 
it was obviously most desirable that, if possible, those instructions 
should be identical. But that end could not be attained unless each 
Government were prepared to waive some part of its belligerent rights, 
because, while we held the doctrine that enemies’ goods might be 
taken out of a neutral ship, the French Government maintained thq 
opposite principle, that while enemies’ goods on board a neutral ship 
were free, the goods of neutrals found on board an enemy’s vessel 
were liable to capture. The two Governments therefore dgreed that 
each should waive a part of what they had hitherto considered their 
belligerent rights, , and that neither enemies’ goods under a neutral 
flag nor neutral merchandise under an enemy’s flag should be liable 
to capture. At the Conference of Paris in 1856 the rights which 
had been waived by the English and French Governments at the 
commencement of the war were surrendered, and a Declaration which 
embodied the new rules, as well as other principles of maritime* law, 
was signed by the representatives of the powers which took part in 
the Conference. The proceedings of the British representatives were 
challenged in the House of Lords, and, in the debate which took place 
on Lord Colchester’s motion, the late Lord Derby did not hesitate 
*1io say that, by' acceding to the Declaration of Paris, the Government 
of the day had sacrificed the maritime greatness of England on the 
shrine of Bussia. In a debate which took place subsequently in the 
House of Commons, Mr. J. S. Mill gave it as his opinion that the 
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conoessioii made to neutrals would materially weaken this country in 
times of war^ and would be disastrous to the cause of peace, because 
it would deprive us of the means of putting a pressure on the great 
military powers ; and he was supported by Lord John Bussell. It 
must, I think, be admitted that those who demur to the Declaration 
of Paris can point to a formidable array of great names on their side 
of the question. Let me now briefly examine the arguments by 
which their case is supported. It is alleged, (1.) That the doctrine 
that enemies’ goods on board a neutral ship are liable to capture is 
in accordance with the law of nations; (2.) That the adoption of the 
opposite rule will deprive this country of a powerful offensive and 
defensive weapon; (3.) That the effect of the new rule in time of war 
will be to drive the trade of this country into neutral bottoms, and 
thereby ruin our commercial marine. 

Now let us try, in the first place, to understand what is meant 
when we say that a given rule or practice is in accordance with the 
law of nations. I am not going to attempt to give a definition of 
this law, which is so often referred to. If any one who is curious on 
the subject will consult Yattel, ho will no doubt see in the index the 
words, The Law of Nations defined ; ” but if he turns to the text 
I think ho will fail to find anything in the nature of a definition, as 
such a term is generally understood. But this much at any rate he 
will learn — ^that the so-called law is not a homogeneous code, every 
part of which rests upon the same sanctions, and carries with it the 
same weight of authority. It may be founded either (1) on the 
moral sense and reason of mankind ; or (2) on a general agreement 
among the nations of the world as to the rules which they will 
observe in their relations with one another, such rules being either 
considered binding and irrevocable under all conditions, or open to 
re-consideration if a change of opinion or of circumstances should 
make it expedient to abrogate or modify them ; or lastly, it may, 
as regards some rights and obligations, have been forced upon 
weaker nations by stronger for their own convenience. 

Among the first class, and as examples of the special application 
to a state of war of the general principles of honesty and good faith, 
we may perhaps include such rules as that the persons of ambassadors 
are to be held sacred, that flags of truce are to be respected, and 
that a safe conduct given by the leader of an army to an enemy 
shall protect the bearer so long as he complies with its conditions. 
It is obvious that without some such guiding principles society could 
not exist, but would lapse into a chronic state, not of war only, but 
of anarchy, and, therefore, that rules of the kind to which I have 
referred can never be superseded or become obsolete. Neither can 
we conceive it possible that civilised nations should ever revert to 
such practices as the slaughter of prisoners taken in war, or their 
reductioti to a condition of slavery, although both practices were 
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common aidbng races that had attained a high degree of civilisa- 
tion. But it is clear that the rule that enemies’ goods on board 
neutral ships are liable to capture does not come within the same 
category as the obligations of good faith, or the humane treatment 
of prisoners token in war. Nobody can contend that there is any 
principle of morality or natural justice involved, or that the rule 
carries with it any higher sanction than that of convenience and 
expediency. Even if it had been adopted by common consent, it 
would still be open to revision, if it could be shown that circum- 
stances had so changed as to render it no longer applicable. But 
can it be said that the rule is founded on the common consent of 
nations ? No student of history will affirm thp,t any such common 
consent can be pleaded. France has invariably contended for the 
principle that free ships make free goods. The Dutch llepuhlic in 
the days of its greatness succeeded in negotiating treaties with the 
principal European States, which conceded to them the right, while 
they remained neutral, to protect by their flag the goods of a 
belligerent from capture by his enemy. The armed neutralities of 
1780 and 1800 endeavoured, though in vain, to obtain protection 
for the goods of belligerents when convoyed in neutral bottoms. 
In truth, when we come to examine the matter, we shall find that 
the rule that the neutral flag shall not protect the goods of an 
enemy, like many other rules of what we call the law of nations, 
is one which has been forced upon the weaker nations by the 
stronger powers, simply because it happened to suit their conve- 
nience. Nor has this country been invariably consistent in its prac- 
tice. From time to time we have concluded treaties with Spain, 
with Portugal, and with other powers, by which we conceded to 
them the right to carry enemies’ goods during war. « 

It has been said that the United States lla^’e upheld the principle 
that enemies’ goods on board a neutral ship are liable to capture. 
But, whatever may have been the doctrine held on this point down 
to the date of the Crimean war, the dispatch of Mr. Marcy, the 
American Secretarj’- of State, in which he expresses his satisfaction 
with the declarations of England and France on this subject, proves 
conclusively that now, at least, they are determined to uphold the 
right of neutrals to carry the goods of belligerents. Mr. Marcy says — 

“ The same consideration which has induced her Britannic Majesty, in con- 
currence ^with the Emperor of the Ercnch, to present it as a concession in the 
present war, the desire to jK^servo the commerce of neutrals fi*om all unnocos- 
^ly obstructions, will, it is presumed, have equal weight with the belligerents 
in any future war, and satisfy them that the claims of the principal laaritime 
powers, while neutral, to have it recognised as a rule of international law, are 
well founded, and should no longer be contested.” 

He then states that the Presideut is desirous to unite with other powers 
in a declaration that the principle that free ships make free goods 
diall be recognised by each herefifter as a rule of international law. 
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It is plain, from the language of this dispatch, that the United 
States will from this time forward insist on the right of their 
merchant ships to carry the goods of belligerents during any war 
in which they arc neutral ; and though, the United States did not 
give in their adhesion to the Declaration of Paris, it is well 
known that they declined to do so, not because it went too far for 
them, but because it did not go far enough. They desired, as an 
equivalent for their abandonment of the right of privateering, that 
all merchant vessels should be free from capture, whether the pro- 
perty of an enemy or not. Nor can we fairly blame tjiem for incon- 
sistency because they may once have held language of a different 
kind. A nation, is not necessarily to be held bound to maintain for all 
time and in all circumstances every principle which it may have 
once asserted. Let me give an instance, by way of illustration, 
drawn from our own history. It is well known that we became 
involved in the war of 1812 with the United States because we 
claimed the right to search American vessels on the high seas for 
sailors who had deserted from English men-of-war. We have never 
formally abandoned that claim. The matter is not referred to in the 
Treaty of Ghent, in which the terms of peace were embodied. But 
nobody can doubt that if a war wore to break out now in which we 
W’cre neutral, and either of the belligerents were to claim the right 
to search English ships for the purpose of taking deserters out of 
them, we should resent and resist such a proceeding, though little more 
than half a century ago we had ourselves not only claimed the right 
to seize deserters, but had even contended for it in arms. 

The question of the binding character of treaties has of late fre- 
quently come under the consideration of Arliament and of the 
country. It has been declared, not once, but over and over again, by 
responsible statesmen of the greatest weight ; it has been asserted by 
so high an authority as Lord Palmerston, and the doctrine has often 
been re-affirmed by his successors without contradiction or challenge, 
that a treaty is not to be held as in every case absolutely and irre- 
vocably binding the parties to it under all conditions, but that the 
obligation to observe a treaty may depend in some degree on the 
circumstances of the time. And if this holds good with respect to 
engagements voluntarily entered into between nations, how can we 
hold a nation bound by a rule with respect to which it has never 
entered into any contract, and which may even have been forced upon 
it against its wiU, and in defiance of its protests and remonstrances? 
And if nations are not to be held for ever bound by every inter- 
national rule which they may have asserted, or winch may have been 
forced on them at some period of their history, it is idle to quote the 
dicta of writers on intematicmal law for the purpose of upholding 
practices which may have become obsolete or inexpedient. 

I come now to the argument that by the concession of l^e prin- 
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ciple that the neutral flag covers the cargo, we deprive ourselves of 
a most powerful offensive and defensive iveapon in time of war. The 
argument would have great weight if the circumstances of the 
present time resembled in any degree those which obtained during 
the great war with France. But I cannot help thinking that many 
of those who contend most strenuously for the maintenance of the 
old rules of maritime war shut their eyes to the cfiects of the great 
changes which have taken place of late years in international commu- 
nication, and in the means by which the trade of the world is 
now carried on. As regards this point, we have only to glance at the 
map of Europe to satisfy ourselves as to the altered conditions under 
which a great maritime war would now be conducted. In the days 
of Nelson, if we once succeeded in eflectually blockading the French 
ports, we might rest assured that we had ruined for the time being 
the sea-borne trade of France. But now, if unfortunatelj’- wc were to 
become involved in war with France, we could not reckon on 
destroying her trade, even though we were able hermetically to seal 
up every French port. French goods would find their way by rail- 
road to the ports of Italy, of Belgium, and of Holland. They would 
then bo purchased, if necessarj^, by neutral traders, and might after- 
wards be carried safely in Italian or Dutch ships throijgh the midst 
of our blockading squadrons. A large proportion of the goods 
which had thus become the property of neutrals would be consigned 
to English purchasSrs. The only pressure we could bring to bear on 
the French producer would be the slightly enhanced cost occasioned 
by the necessity of transporting his goods by rail to neutral territory. 
And to enable the French trader to secure immunity for his goods, 
there would be no oceJ^sion for anything like colourable transfer or 
fraud of any kind. Everything might be conducted in a manner 
the to/?d fidcs of which would bear the strictest investigation. Will 
it be seriously contended that for the sake of inflicting on some 
possible enemy of the future a penalty so slight as that which I have 
described — in order, that is, simply to saddle him with some addition 
of the cost of production in the shape of extra railway rates — it is 
worth while not only to sacrifice the profits which we derive as 
neutral carriers while other countries are at war with one another, 
but also to enlist against ourselves the enmity of the other maritime 
powers ? If any one should think that I am drawing a fancy picture, 
let me cite a witness wh(^ certainly is not biassed in favour of the 
new rule. Mr. Butler Johnstone (Handbook of Maritime Rights, 
pp. 87—89) say s — ” 

** The experience of the Crimean war was not favourable to the mariiiine 
policy which had thus been adopted. It was found that in spite of a pretty 
B^t blockade of the Russian ports in the Baltic, the Russians found little 
diffli^ty in bringmg their produce— tallow, hemp, and flax — to Memel and 
Konigsberg, Prussian ports near the Russian frontier (by means of the rivers 
Vistula and Nienien), and there embarking it on board Swedish and Prussian 
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vessels, where, under the Order in Oouncil, it was perfectly safe from capture. 
In this way the Bussian producer was scarcely inconvenienced at all : he sold 
£10,000,000 a year to England, instead of £11,000,000, and he was recouped 
by ihe additional price which the English consumer paid him for his slightly 
enhanced cost of transport; and the Bussian ropble, the index of the rate of 
exchange between the two countries, remained during the whdle period of the 
war at par, 38d. . . . The exports from the Prussian ports quadrupled and 
quintupled the amount at which they stood previously to the war, and this 
gainful trade to the Prussian morchants put all idea of a political and military 
alliance with tho Western Powers out of the heads of the Prussian people. The 
business of neutrality was far too lucrative.” 

It seems to me that if Mr. Butler Johnstone’s object had been to 
show the futility of attempting to put a stress upon Bussia by a strict 
adherence to the old code of maritime war, he could not have used 
a more forcible argument. Is it not plain that, so long as Prussia 
remained on friendly terms with Ilussia, all that was required to 
secure the immunity of Bussian goods frqp capture was to make 
Memel and Konigsberg the entrepots of Bussian produce, instead of 
Biga and Bevel, by transferring the produce either when it had 
reached those ports, or before it had arrived there, from the Bussian 
producer to the neutral merchant ? Mr. Johnstone makes some refer- 
ence to certiheates of origin. But you could not ear-mark corn 
grown in Bussia so as to distinguish it from Prussian corn. As a 
mattei' of fact,^t appears to me that the only countries against which 
the old rule of maritime war is now available are those which have 
not the means of transporting their merchandise by land into neutral 
territory, and against those countries it is not necessary to enforce 
such a right, because the object in view — the destruction of their 
commerce — can be obtained more easily and expeditiously by means 
of a direct blockade. 

Then it is said that the effect of the new rule in time of war will 
be to drive the trade of this country into neutral bottoms, and thereby 
to ruin our own commercial marine. Here, again, I cannot help 
thinking that those who would adhere to the old rule have been 
misled in some degree by arguing from what took place during the 
war with France, and that they have ignored not only the immense 
expansion of our mercantile murine, and consequently the greatly 
enhanced difficulty of protecting it by convoys, but the changes that 
have taken place since that time not only in the condition of the 
world generally, but in our own legislation as regards commercial 
matters, which appears to mo to have a most important bearing on 
the question at issue. During the French war, and for a consider- 
able time afterwards, our merchant shipping was protected by most 
stringent Navigation Laws. No foreign ship might ply between this 
country and a British colony. And the trade with India was even 
a closer monopoly. It is clear, then, that as regards our colonial 
trade, the question lay between trade carried on in British ships and 
no trade at all. And so long as we were superior at sea we could 
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protect our shipping by means of convoys. But now we havc^ very 
wisely as I thinks repealed the Navigation Laws^ and thrown open our 
carrying trade to the whole world. The matter resolves itself now 
into a question of insurance and war risks. I may illustrate this 
part of the argument by referring to what took place during the 
civil war in the United States. It is well known that while the 
trade between America and foreign ports is absolutely free to ships 
of dl nations^ the coasting trade is a close monopoly in the hands 
of Americans. The cflTect of the depredations of the Confederate 
cruisers was to transfer the carrying, trade between America and 
foreign ports into the hands of neutrals. But in the case of the 
coasting trade no such result was possible, because foreigners were 
prohibited by the American law from engaging in that business. I 
am not now concerned with the wisdom of the law as to the coasting 
trade ; what I wish to ij^dicate is the similarity of its present con- 
ditions to those under which British trade was conducted in former 
times. I would point out further that, in the existing state of things, 
the question whether, if we are engaged in war with a maritime 
power, our carrying trade shall pass into the hands of neutrals, is 
one which does not rest with us to determine. It is in the hands of 
our opponents. We may declare, if we please, that we shall seize 
our enemy’s goods on board neutral vessels, but if "^ur antagonist 
chooses, for whatever reason, to adhere to the Declaration of Paris, 
our trade will find its way into neutral vessels as surely as water will 
flow downhill. The days of convoys for commercial purposes are 
past, never to return. I was much impressed some years ago by an 
anecdote which was told me of the adventures of a cargo of wheat 
shipped for Europe from San Francisco. The vessel was chartered, 
in the first instance, for liiverpooL Before she arrived there the 
captain received a telegram that prices were higher at Marseilles, 
and was directed to proceed thither. On arrival at Marseilles he 
was again instructed by telegraph to go to New York and discharge 
there, as prices had become relatively higher on that side of the 
Atlantic. So with cotton and other merchandise. How is it possible for 
ships escorted by men-of-war, and by the necessity of the case bound 
for a particular destination, to compete successfully with vessels 
which are free to go anywhere ? Those who wish to revert to the 
former state of things must do something more than renounce the 
Declaration of Paris — they must re-enact the Navigation Laws. 

It remains to be conMlered whether there is any prospect of our 
being able to induce other nations to join us in receding from the Decla- 
ration of Paris, and, if so, whether it would be for our advantage to 
do so. As regards the first point, it seems to me that the question 
is one which it is not difficult to answer. We are told by those who 
would have us go back to the old rule that we, as the first maritime 
power in the world, should derive great advantage from it in time of 
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war. But, granting that this were our gain would be the nieasuie 
of the loss that might be incurred by nations less powerful at sea if 
they were to join with us in adopting a retrograde policy. And 
certainly, if we were now to reverse our steps, we should find our- 
selves in rather a false position. France, the United States, Italy, 
Germfwiy, and other powers might fairly say, “ You have during the 
last twenty years derived great advantages from the adoption of the 
principle that the flag covers the cargo ; it is a little too late for you 
now to turn round and to ask us to do the same, because you think 
it possible that at some time or other you may be involved in war.^^ 
But it may be said, Wo have so much at stake that we ought to 
pluck up courage and determine to maintain our ancient maritime 
rights, whether we succeed in carrying other countries along with us 
or not.” That is the conclusion at which Mr. Butler Johniltone arrives. 
He says, “ They ” — the arguments against the old rule — “ are a sorry 
lot after all, and the first maritime nation that has the courage to 
say, ^ We will resume our maritime rights,' will see those phantom 
idols like gibbering ghosts disappear in the midst of the ocean.” 

Suppose, then, that we had summoned up courage to assert the rights 
which we formerly exercised, and that wo were able to put them in 
force without coming into collision with a league of the other mari- 
time powers, wliat would be the amount of our gain, and would there 
be nothing in the shape of risk or loss to sot down on the other side ? 
Suppose wo succeeded in inducing other maritime powers to join with 
us in going back to the old rule. I think we should not be long in 
discovering that we had voluntarily placed ourselves in a position of 
great peril without any adequate motive. Our situation differs from 
that of the other great powers in this essential particular, that we 
depend far more than they upon our sea-borne trade. Kow, suppose 
we were engaged in a long and obstinate war with a combination of 
maritime powers. It might liapjien that wo found ourselves hard 
pressed to hold our own at sea. So long as we were able to prevent 
our ports from being blockaded, we could obtain such supplies of raw 
materials as we required in neutral vessels, and we might export the 
manufactured articles in the same manner. But suppose the old 
law of maritime war were re-estabKshed, and that every neutral vessel 
were liable to be searched for goods belonging to a belligerent, our 
position might soon become a very precarious one. In many of the 
trades carried on here, the competition with foreign countries is so 
severe that very little would turn the scale. Suppose that our cotton 
trade were liandicapped by heavy war risks on the raw material, and 
by high charges of the same kind against all the manufactured 
cotton exported ; it is quite conceivable that the cotton manufacture 
might be driven from this country and establish itself elsewhere. 
Nor must it be forgotten that we now depend largely, and that our 
dependence increases from year to year, upon our imports and exports 
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for the means of obtaining and pfiying for the food of our population. 
With the right to search neutral ships, stringently enforced by a 
combination of maritime powers, we might soon see every article of 
food here at famine prices. In this matter, above all, the stakes are not 
equal as between ourselves and foreign countries. Not only does their 
home production of articles of the first necessity approximate^much 
more nearly than ours to the amount which they require for their own 
use, but most of those countries are either, like the nations of continental 
Europe, conterminous with others, or, like the United States, they 
have the means of producing everything they require within their 
own borders. No donbt our merchant shipping is a most important 
interest, but the merchandise which that shipping conveys to and from 
our shores is more important still. In fact, the principle that the 
neutral flag covers the cargo is the natural and necessary complement 
of our free-trade legislation. • 

It has often been said that we cannot remain at the point which 
we have now reached, that if we cannot go back we must go forward, 
and that we ought to endeavour to persuade the maritime powers to 
sanction the principle which was, I believe, first advocated by the 
United States, that merchant ships should be allowed to go free, 
whether belonging to a neutral or an enemy. I confess I think that 
a rule of this kind, so long as the right of blockade was maintained, 
would be for the advantage of this country. But there is a 
practical diflBculty which it might not be easy to get over. How 
is a rule of this kind to be enforced P If a rule of war \rhich is 
advantageous to neutrals is infringed, it may be expected that 
the neutral powers will do what they can to insure its being 
observed, and unless there is a very great preponderance of force on 
the side of the belligerent who breaks the rule, they will very pro- 
bably succeed. But neutrals have no interest in enforcing a rule 
which deals favourably with the property of belligerents; their 
interest lies rather the other way, and therefore they can hardly be 
expected to interfere if the rule is broken. And if we were to agree 
to a rule of this kind, it might very well happen that after we had 
observed it for some time, and perhaps foregone considerable advan- 
tages by having done so, our enemy might eventually find his account 
in breaking it. If that were so, I am afraid he would very easily 
find plausible excuses for escaping from the engagement he had 
entered into. 

But however that Aay be, the Declaration of Paris rests on 
firmer grounds. The principle it involves has received the sanction 
of the great maritime powers ; it is certain that in fiiture wars the 
neutral states will resent and resist its violation; and it appears to 
bo not only in harmony with the feeling of the civilised world, but 
also in accordance with the permanent interest of this country. 

Airlie. 
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Although the fandamental conditions of the Eastern Question point as 
strongly as ever towards war as certain and inevitable, yet there has been 
a strong superficial feeling during the past month that we should have 
peace. The close of the Conference was followed by a circular from Russia, 
asking the Powers what they proposed to do next. Before an answer was 
given, the circular was followed by an invitation to the Powers to sign a 
document, which should put on record the opinion of the Powers as to the 
reforms that the Porte ought to introduce into its government, and should 
also be a means of informing the Porte that collective Europe expected to 
see these reforms carried out. Such is the common version of the famous 
Protocol to which — along with General Ignatief s journey to Berlin, Paris, 
London, and Yienha — all men's thoughts have been turned during the last 
fortnight. So far as the common version is correct, the Protocol brings the 
whole Eastern Question virtually back to the moment of the Andrassy Note. 
The passionate popular [agitation of the autumn, the mobilisation of the 
Russian army, the Conference, are as if they had never been. Men have 
perplexed themselves for many days to discover the motive of Russia in 
being willing to find in such a document a satisfactory way out of her 
present embarrassing situation of being ready to strike, yet shrinking from 
the blow. YHiat impression can the Protocol make upon the Turkish 
Government ? The Andrassy Note went for nothing. The collective pres- 
sure of the representatives of the Powers at the Conference went for 
nothing. It is impossible to see any reason why the new Protocol should 
go for more ; and there is a reafSon why it should go for less, because the 
Porte is quite acute enough to feel that its defiance at the Conference was 
the most perilous experiment that it is ever likely to make as to the limits 
of European patience, and that a refusal to pay any attention to the 
Protocol cannot make Turkish isolation more definite than it is already. 

So far therefore as the substance of the Eastern Question is concerned, 
— ^namely, the improvement of the government in the provinces — ^it is un- 
accountable that Russia should look upon the Protocol as helping a solution, 
or therefore as helping her honourably out of a position that is, for various 
only half-understood reasons, inconvenient to her. So unaccountable is 
this, that many persons have fallen back on the assumption that Russia 
means war as soon as the weather will allow it, and only desires the Pro- 
tocol as a public and formal justification before Europe of her grounds in 
making war. Such a suspicion might bo supposed to lie in the minds of 
the British Government, for it is understood that the delay and hesitation 
on their part in assenting to the proposal have been due to a resolution that 
demobilisation of the Russian army should be a condition precedent of the 
pressure on Turkey of the old demands in their new shape. 

It has been said on the other hand, and we can see no answer to it, that 
if Russia means war, any further proof of the opinion of Europe that the 
Porte ought to reform itself, and any further proof of the obstinate refusal, 
or hopeless inability, of the Porte effectively to ' defer to the opinion 
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of Enrope, is purely soperfluous. That proof abounds and over- 
abopnds. The rejection of the irreducible minimum at the Con- 
ference is as excellent proof as can be imagined. Whatever reasons 
Hussia may have for seeking peace at any price — and a peace 'which, 
after the Moscow speech, loaves the condition of the Christian popula- 
tions unchanged is peace at any price — they must be independent of an}' 
unguaranteed promises of the Turk. And so also must her reasons for 
intending war in the spring be independent of any new evidence that tlio 
Turk either declines to make promises, or declines to give any satisfactory 
assurance that he means to keep them. The most rational conclusion, 
therefore, seems to be that Eiissia has not this month been merely asking 
for a certificate that making war on Turkey when the spring comes would 
be a just and warrantable measure, but that Prince Cxortchakow realh' 
desires to put on record the European view of Turkish misgovernment and 
Turkish persistency in refusing to listen to the counsels of the civilised 
Powers. ♦ 

There is another hypothesis, which is loss Improbable than that Hussia 
has definitely made up her mind for wai* at a near and given date. * This is 
that she expects, and as we hold expects on uncommonly good grounds, that 
before any very long interval, Turkey \Yill again bo the scone of outrages 
which the conscience of Europe will not endure. The Protocol which" 
Prince Gortchakow has proposed would give Itussia a decent excuse for 
retreat for the present— or at least llussia might think so— -and it would 
help to justify her, when the new catastrophe comes, in striking in to punish 
its authors. 

All this, however, is wholly in the region of conjecture. There arc 
perhaps not six men in Europe Tvho have any idea of the real intentions 
of Itussia. There is perhaps not one ; i% other words, the Czar himself 
has no fixed intentions, but only vacillations. Meanwhile, the attitude of 
the British Government deserves to be looked at rather precisely. It is 
commonly reported that the autumn demonstrations procui*ed a reversal of 
the policy to which Lord Beaconsfield wished to commit his government, 
and to a certain extent this was true enough. Lord Beaconsfield andT 
Lord Derby originally designed to persevere in the Turkish policy of the 
Crimean War, and Lord Beaconsfield at any rate spoke as if this perse- 
verance went to the extent of again drawing the sword on behalf of the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire. When the Blue- 
books, however, came out after the meeting of parliament, it was found 
that Lord Derby had perceived the impossibility of following the old lines 
of active sympathy with the Porte, and that he had definitely warned the 
Porte to expect no aid from Great Britain. The instructions 'with which 
Lord Derby dispatchocyLord Salisbury to Constantinople, and Lord Salis- 
bury’s own attitude daring the Conference, were in the same sense. They 
marked a definite abandonment of the old pro-Turkish partisanship, and 
the discovery that this was so, invoked a certain partial revival of confidence 
in the govemmeint on the port of the country. But those 'who have 
watched Mr. Disraeli’s long career know that one 4)f its main secrets has 
been an indomitable tenacity.^ Amid a thousand shifts and improvisations 
as to means, he clings to any end that he may have set himself, with a 
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patience, a steadfastness, an observant Rarity of purpose i*eturnmg again 
and again to its object, that would be admirable if only the end happened to 
be rather less sinister and ignoble. Well, those who had seized this quality 
of tenacity in Mr. Disraeli's career, knew that it would not desert Lord 
lleaconsheld, and that it would count for much in the conflict between him 
and English opinion upon Eastern Questions. If we mark how things stand 
at this moment, wo shall see that Lord Beaconsfleld appears to be having 
his own way after all. Is it not so ? Is not the British Government, in its 
attitude to Russia as to the terms of the Protocol, backing that Power 
which it was the expressed rosolution of last autumn that this country 
should never back again ? To say to Russia, “ We insist on your under- 
taking to disarm, as a condition of our bidding Turkey put her house in 
order,” is merely another way of saying, “ Wo do not object to bidding 
Turkey to put her house in order, because by forcing you to disarm we are 
breaking up the only instrument that existed to make our bidding of the 
smallest eflbct.”* This was virlnally the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment at the time of its refusal to join in the Berlin Memorandum. 
11 is the strongest support that wo can give, short of a threat of armed 
intervention, to that very Porte which the English nation are determined 
not to support either by an armed intervention or in any other way. Nay, 
it is said that the British Government is not only insisting on Russia dis- 
arming, but insists on Russia disarming even while the Turks remain in 
arms, and while peace remains unsettled between Turkey and Montenegro. 
If this is not backing Turkey, what better could wo do for her ? 

Apart, however, from negotiations which wc can at present only know’ 
obscurely, there is no better proof of the reaction that has been at work 
ill the Cabinet during the last few days than the resolution announced by 
Lord Derby (March 19) to send Sir Homy Elliott back to Constantinople, 
if only his health permitted. As it happens. Sir Henry Elliott’s health does 
not at present allow him to return, but the animus of the bare proposal of 
his return as a thing possible is sufliciently plain. It is an illustration of 
tho new tack on which the government is sailing — that is to say, of their 
return to tho old tack from which tho country was believed to have finally 
turned the reactionary part of tho Cabinet. 

Let ns suppose the Protocol to be signed. Lot us even suppose the govern- 
ment to have succeeded as the champions of tho Porte in forcing Russia to 
disarm. And wliat next ? Mr. Gladstone has published in the course of the 
month a pamphlet which points to what we may expect in Turkey. The 
pamphlet appears to have had a small vogue compared with tho famous piece 
from the same pen last September, though it is in reality far more substantial 
and conclusive. For one thing, it is less exciting, if not less energetic in 
its composition. For another, people are already persuaded as firmly as 
they can be, after reading any number of pamphlets, that the Turkish 
Government has every vice that a govemmont can have. Above all — and 
this must not be concealed nor shirked — they ask themselves and one 
another why the distmguished pamphleteer has not courageously raised the 
flag in parliament for practical action ? Mr. Gladstone, people say, and say 
with perfect justice, has been in power for more than twenty years : how 
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much could have been done during that long period by steady pressure to 
force the Porte into bettor courses 7 Yet not only is there no reason to 
suppose that he ever did anything in this direction, but there is the awkward 
fact that the replies made from time to time under his own premiership as 
to the condition of the Turkish Empire all reeked with the conventional 
optimism and ignorance of the Foreign Office. To this all that we can say 
is that, it is better to enter on the right way late, than to persist in the 
wrong way to the end, and that Mr. Gladstone has redeemed the unfortunate 
supineness of past years by the splendid vigour with which he put himself 
at the head of the movement that has shaken our Eastern policy to its very 
foundations. That there is a certain weak and inconvenient halt in Mr. 
Gladstone’s action since the meeting of parliament is not to be denied. On 
him more than on any one else fell the duty of giving public feeling the 
support and stimulus of parliamentary action. He says with cogent elo- 
quence in his new pamphlet : — 

** We palter, we excuse, we set up fiilse lights to draw us off the path ; 
at last, with a huge efibrt, we appoint a man, yes, a real man, to speak ; 
but he is well warned that his big, bravo words at Constantinople shall be 
well understood to be words only. What, in the meantime, is the state of 
the subject-races? It is this, — that their government is the incarnate 
curse of their existence. If the child can laugh, if the maiden can breathe 
freely, if the mother can tend the house, and the father till the field in 
peace, it is when, and so long as, the agents of this government are not in 
view; and it only proves that tyrannous Power has not yet found the 
alchemy by which it can convert human life into one huge mass of misery, 
uniform and unredeemed. WhoJt civilisation longs for, what policy, no 
less than humanity, requires, is that united Europe, scouted, as we have 
seen, in its highest, its united diplomacy, shall pass sentence in its might 
upon a government which unites the vices oi the conqueror and the slave, 
and which is lost alike to truth, to mercy, and to shame.” 

But what is the end of all this ? It is only a more impassioned version 
of Lord Derby’s assurance, repeated by Lord Salisbury, that ** Great Britain 
is resolved not to sanction misgovernment and oppression.” To pass sen- 
tence on a criminal is a very otiose performance, unless there is to be some 
serious attempt to execute the sentence, and this execution is not yet 
formally proposed by Mr. Gladstone to the country. 

Apart, however, from the merely personal question, which is really of 
very small consequence in view of such a crisis, the evidence collected by 
Mr. Gladstone from the Blue-books confirms our own shorter propositions 
of last month, as to the persistency, the natural and incurable persistency, 
of lawlessness and outrage in the Turkish provinces. The details of proof 
reek with ‘*the uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house,” and something 
fouler than a slaughter-house. They are so multitudinous and indisputable 
that their very flagrancy seems to weaken their impression. The public 
speedily sinks into a readiness to look on massacre as normal, if there is 
only enough of it, ahd in time — some people say, even now — ^they come to 
be no more deeply stirred by the abominations in Turkey than by human 
sacrifices and blood-baths in Dahomey. • 

Yet we have some difficulty in understanding how responsible statesmen 
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should attempt to cover their own incapacity to devise anything worthy of 
the name of a policy, by talk about the Porte turning over a new leaf, and 
becoming a capable and humane government. Even if we were willing to 
lay no more stress on the hideous events of last May, to put them aside as 
we put aside the hideous events of the Thirty Years* War, or the bloody 
suppression of the Irish BcbelHon, or the horrors of Badajoz, — the evidence 
is overwhelming that oppression and violence arc still rampant, and in the 
worst form. For there is no lawlessness so harsh, so irresistible, so pene- 
trating, so desperate, as that which is perpetrated by the agents of a govern- 
ment. The animosity of a Mahometan village against a Christian village may 
burst out into flames, and may subside. But the cruel rapacity of the 
tribe of tithe-gatherers, fired by contempt and hatred towards a subject- 
race, and backed by a reckless government, is one of those scourges which 
makes itself felt !it every turn, and pierces to the inmost nooks and crevices 
of the life of its unfortunate victims. This rapacity of the official is of the 
very essence of Turkish government, as it has been of the essence of all 
governments of Turkish type. > The regular taxation is the least part of the 
Oppression. Indeed it is said that the amount of the legal and nominal 
taxation is not at all intolerably hcavy^. But this is no measure of what is 
really exacted. The nominal charge is doubled and trebled by arbitrary 
extortions. There is no limit to imposts and requisitions, and lawless 
exactions. Here is an instance taken from a very good authority : — 

** Even in ordinary times the Turkish zaptieh, bent on business, or the 
Turkish official, bent on pleasure, visit the Bulgarian villages, eat and 
drink, and leave without paying. As a rule they shun Mussulman and even 
larger Bulgarian villages, where they know there is an inn to be found, 
and are not allowed to billet themselves in private houses. But where 
there is no inn they •and their horses are sheltered and fed in private 
dwellings, and the expenses thus incurred are afterwards assessed by the 
inhabitants on the whole village. The expenses which some of these vil- 
lages have had to bear this year for such purposes are something incredible. 
Thus the case is reported of a poor widow of Eourtovo Konare (Yout- 
choulare), whose total'annual contribution for direct taxes amounts to six 
piastres, while the share of the common village expenses she has had to pay 
reached the figure of eighty-five piastres ! All this is illegal, as according 
to the law the zaptieh must pay for what he consumes. But the peasant, 
knowing that if he is mysteriously robbed or ill-treated after he has liad an 
unpleasantness with the zaptieh, he can hope nothing from the law, shrinks 
from a. step which ho knows will bo fraught with danger to his future 
safety.’* 

The shallow empirics who lecture us in the morning and evening press as 
to the foUy of sentimentalism and the all-importance of something which 
they call Policy, should try to recognise that our dislike to the Turkish 
Empire is not necessarily connected with sentimentalism in any form, but 
may well spring from a hard-headed, business-like, and genuinely political 
hatred of a genuinely barbarous, disorderly, and unpolitical system of 
government. Here is an episode in tax-collecting, which it can hardly be 
called mere sentimentalism to view with disgust : — 

Alay Bey being gone, the Lieutenant left in charge of Pozar bade his 
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m^n arrest all the x^ale popnlation of seven years and upwards, and, beat- 
ing them most nnmereifally, ho shut them np in the stables, crowded 
together like sheep in their pens, by this means compelling the women to 
satisfy the unjnst demands of the tithe-gatherer, Beldr Pchlevan. Kemon- 
strances against the iniquity of these demands and against the unprovoked 
ill-treatment of thciir cbildren were attempted by soinc of the more rospect- 
uble imprisoned heads of the families, but the Lieutenant, by way of 
answer, threw them back into prison, ordered his men to get into the 
houses and'have tlicmsolves served by the women with the host the larders 
afforded, and allowed the old women, if they attempted to keep the young 
ones out of sight, to be exposed to the most infamous and obscene insults 
and tortiures, which cannot be described to English readers. The village 
was thus militarily occupied for two nights and one day ; the men in 
dai'ancc, the women at the ravagers* discretion. Some of the worst Turks 
of the neighbouring villages came up, seizing Christian labourers where they 
chanced to be in the field, and compelling them, in their own ribald, gro- 
tesque way, to carry them pick-a-back like beasts of burden, using their 
knives as spurs to urge them on when, through age or illness, they fainted 
on the way. 

** Some of the peasants had in the meanwhile found their way toYodena, 
and described to the Kaimakam the condition to which their village and 
people were reduced in consequence of the iniquity of the tax-gatherer. 
The Kaimakam, as the custom is, appointed a Commission of Inquiry, con- 
sisting of one Christian and two Mussulmans. The Commission, acting 
under the influence of Dourzi Caratzovali, Alay Boy's friend, made no 
report. The village meantime had been robbed, every house gutted, and 
hardly a tile left sound upon the roofs. All the produce of the poor people, 
the furniture, clothing, &c., or as much of it, at leastf as did not tempt the 
plunderers, became the property of the tithe -gatherer, who picked up a sum 
of 80,000 piastres in silver, while the sum for which he had farmed the 
village tithes for three years was only 51,000 piastres. The peasantry 
have at last been left, sorely beaten, torrifled, and destitute of everything, 
after submitting for three days to every kind of outrage." 

This happened scarcely six weeks ago, and everybody knows that there 
is no more ehanco of punishment or redress than if all the parties to the 
outrage had been transforrod to the moon. And then when the people rise 
against such villainies, we are assured that the rising is wholly due to 
Itussian intrigue ! 

Love of good government is not more humanitarian than it is «onndly 
commercial. How many millions of money that were added to the world’s 
wealth by the industry and the thrift of Englishmen have been squandered, 
wasted, and destroyed by the profligate fatuity of the Government which 
these monopolists of poliMlkl sagaeity rebuke us for harassing and obstruct- 
ing ! How many miUions of money are every year being subtracted from 
the possibilities of the world’s wealth by the infernal blight which this same 
bloody idol of the wiseacres of Pall Mall throws over lands that are rich in 
^oil for tillage, in mineral resources, in ports and harbours, and all the other 
natural springs and conditions of busy production, and a thriving and world- 
^riching commerce t How many millions of moneys not to speak of the vtist 
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«ums expended in the war which broke out three-and-twentji: years ago, are 
now being lost in the snspension of European trade, caused by apprehen- 
sions lest a war should break out again to-day, — ^apprehensions that will be 
inevitably renewed at ever shorty and shorter periodic intervals! The 
Turkish Question is one of hard cash, as well as of fine feelings. We do 
not say that all these delinquencies are a sufficient reason why we should 
hurry in to break up the Ottoman or any other government. But they are 
among the best possible reasons why ye should have our minds steadily 
fixed on tlie best way of replacing this bad government, instead of having 
them steadily fixed, as Lord Derby holds his mind, on the one object of 
keeping such a government where it is, in spite of its being what it is. 
They are among the best possible reasons why we should either renounce 
relations with Turkey and leave her to her fate, or else should raise upon 
her the strong hand of armed power. 

Lord Salisbury himself has emphasised the ** hopelessness of finding any 
restraint that is not external to the Turkish G-overnment." Unless you 
have guarantees exacted from without, said Lord Salisbury, reform is 
hopeless. Yet this hopeless thing is precisely what wo are now bidden to 
hope, and Lord Salisbury is himself a party to a negotiation, such as that 
now in progress, which expressly precludes the exaction of guarantees 
from without. Ah,*' cry our malignants, but there is now a Turkish con- 
stitution and a Turkish parliament : arc you, who plume yourselves on being 
the very Liberals of Liberals, to ofier the scandal of disparaging constitu- 
tional checks, and is the mother of parliaments to scorn the youngest bom 
of the groat family of free governments ? ’* If we want to understand the 
nature of this ugly and ricketty bastard of the parliamentary family. Lord 
Salisbury has explained it iu a paper of conciseness and force (Blue-book, ii. 
No. 222), which may#irell be called ** a masterly and lacerating exposure.” 
Well might Lord Salisbury conclude that the Plenipotentiaries appeared 
to think that ** no serious importance could be attached to such a guarantee 
as this, against maladministration or the excesses of arbitrary power. 
Yet this precious constitution, though it will be as powerless as Lord 
Salisbury expects, or did expect, in securing good government, may help 
to break up the Empire more effectually than a Russian army or the English 
fieet. Turke}’' is in such a state of excitement that any novelty is a peril. 

Nothing can be more menacing than the reports from Constantinople. A 
crash seems imminent. Yet is there a single sign of deliberate preparation 
and forecast on the part of a single European statesman for meeting this 
crash when it comes 9 


The Presidential Election of 1877 may prove to be an important epoch 
in the history of the United States. The corruption and general discredit 
which lowered the reputation of the United States under the adu|jnistration 
of General Grant were alarming ; but they were certainly not the outcome 
of any corruption in the nation at large. The fault that can be imputed to 
the nation is that it did not protest as energetically as might have been 
wished against the misconduct of its rulers. But leven for this there is* 
much excuse. There was no glaring maladministration, perceptible to the 
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ordinary citizen. In a conniiy where the functions of government are so 
small, people never, think of what is doing for years together, unless sopie- 
thing quite exceptional calls their attention to it. The American people 
too are very busy; the capital is far off.^ It is a small city, to which no 
citizen can be c^ed in the ordinary course of his own business. More- 
' over, the constitution of the United States provides no means for at once 
checking the errors of a government. Only the President can dismiss the 
ministers, who are really his con^ential servants rather than his col- 
leagues ; and the Frosident cannot be got rid of (except by impeachment) till 
the end of his term. And the shortcomings of the late President, though 
grave, were not only not criminal, not corrupt, not even (except, perhaps, 
in the now remote negociations in regard to San Domingo) unconstitutional ; 
they were consistent with a very respectable character, and very good 
intentions. 

But the more permanent evils of General Grant’s administration, and 
those which have caused the gravest anxiety, were the scandalous misrule 
of those Southern States (excepting Georgia) in 'which the negroes are a 
majority of the voters ; and the support of the robber-govemments by the 
patronage, the influence, and, in some cases, the unconstitutional use of the 
military forces of the Federal Government ; and, secondly, the general use 
of all appointments in the civil service for party purposes. The most 
important posts in the Customs and Inland llcvenue Department were thus 
given to party managers. And an abuse, which dates from the time of 
President Jackson, attained its greatest height under a President, in whose 
time the service of the national debt had enormously increased the number 
of public servants in all departments of the revenue. 

The purpose of the Administration in supporting the robber- governments 
of the States of Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana^like their use of the 
Federal patronage, was to maintain the Republican majority in the two 
houses of Congress, and ultimately to secure the election of another 
Republican President. The leaders of the Republican majority in the 
Senate directed the President in the administration of his patronage. In 
disputed elections they upheld the Republican claimants to office in the 
Southern States referred to, by refusing to check or inquire into the use 
of the Federal troops, and of Federal officers, and even law courts, on 
their behalf. And gradually the most flagrant faults of the Administration 
came to be associated with the most influential Republican senators. 

There were thus, at the commencement of the Presidential election, three 
questionB of the gravest importance (1) Could honest government and 
confidence be restored in the Southern States ? Could an administration 
be formed that would reconcile the North and the South, doing its best to 
give the latter honest government, and so to encourage the flow thither of 
northern capital?' (2) Ofcld the system of using the patronage of the 
United S^^tes as a bribery fund of party be brought to an end ? And, 
lastly, was the currency pf the United States to be brought back to a gold 
standard ? 

Both candidates had the same programme : fair dealing towards the South 
and its permanent reconciliation, reform of the civil service, and specie 
•payments. Mr. Hayes's language was perhaps the more emphatic os to'the 
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second, Mr. Tilden’s as to the first. The senatorial group, with one ex- 
ception, gave an active support to the candidate of their party, and no 
doubt this strengthened by many votes the supporters of his opponent ; but 
all the party machinery was exerted for Mr. Hayes. He ultimately defeated 
Mr. Tild6n by a majority of one vote in the electoral college, while the 
popular vote gave a large, majority to Mr. Tilden. Many of the electoral 
votes given to Mr. Hayes were with 'too much probability attributed to 
false returns, which the Republican command of the electoral nmchinery 
in the three negro States enabled them to secure. The two parties finally 
agreed to refer the examination of the returns to a commission. This 
commission, however, refused to investigate delicate matters, so difficult 
of proof ; and Mr. Hayes became President, not without grave suspicion 
of fraud in the conduct of managers of his party in certain States, but 
without a breath of suspicion resting on himself. Mr. Hayes is a man 
of high character, who served unostentatiously as colonel of an Ohio regi- 
ment through three years of the war, although many excuses offered them- 
selves for his honourable retirement. And he had thrice been elected 
Governor of his State ; maintaining in office a high reputation for industry, 
intelligence, and public spirit, and keeping aloof from what the Americans 
euphemistically call ** politics.'* 

Mr. Hayes has begun well. The appointments to the Cabinet show a 
desire on the part of the now President to rise above party, and to be equal 
to the promise of his candidature. A heavy blow was dealt to the Sena- 
torial ** Ring " by the exclusion from office of every man connected with any 
one of its members. The appointment as Postmaster-General of Mr. Key, 
ail ex- Confederate soldier, and a moderate Democrat, not long ago Senator 
for Tennessee, will be^ken in the South as a proof that the Cabinet really 
desires to know its true condition and the wishes of the white population. The 
appointment of Mr. Evarts, so well known in this country, to be Secretary 
of State, gives the Cabinet a staunch advocate of honest administration ; a 
strong Republican in the war, but disposed with President Johnson to dis- 
trust the negro voter. If his rhetorical temperament should tempt Mr. 
Evarts into a strong foreign policy, the one peril we can anticipate, he will 
be restrained by the sober character attributed to his chief, and certainly 
by the pacific temper of his countrymen. Not the least significant appoint- 
ment is that of Mr. Carl Schurz to be Minister of the Interior. Mr. Schurz 
was the first and almost the only Republican Senator to break with the 
Presidential clique under the late Administration, when it entered on its 
career of jobbery and of connivance with Southern misrule ; and he has 
been the foremost and most eloquent advocate of a return to specie 
payment and of reform in the civil service. A civil service, made per- 
manent by statute, would take away the source of some of the worst evils ; 
and a careful watching of what we should call Private Bill Legislation would 
remove a large part of those that would remain. Besides the able lawyer 
who has become Secretary of State, the Attorney General is taken firom 
Massachusetts, the home of constitutional lawyers. We may, therefore, hope 
for no return of the particular abases that made General Grant's rdbltk>h8 
with the Southern Government so uncertain and pernicious. 

JftifvA 23, 1877. 
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Mythology among the llehrewH, and its Historical Dcvclopnumt. By J. 
GofDziHEB. Translated by Bussell Martineau. Longmans. 

An attempt to apply the theory of the solar myth to the national legends 
of the Hebrews. 

Bcmains, lAterary and Theological^ of Oonnop Thirlwall, late Lord Bishop 
of St. DaiAd's. Edited by J. J. S. Pbrownb, D.D. 2 vols. Daldy, 
Isbister & Co. 

These volumes contain the Charges only, justly described by the editor as 
the review by a master mind of all the great questions which have agitated 
the Church of England during one of the most eventful periods in her 
history.” 

The Great Viongsiak Myth. By Bobert Brown. Vol. I. Longmans. 

Partly an argument to prove the Semitic derivation of Dionysos, and in< 
directly a contribution to the wider inquiry, ** Whether religion and all that 
it entidls sprang from man*s unaided cogitations [upon himself and the 
material world around ? ” 

Battles of the AmeHcan llevolution. Historicfd and Military Criticism and 
Topographical Illustration. By Colonel A. B. CarSenoton. New York. 

Composed from the point of view of military science. 

A Critical History of the late American War. By A. Mahan. Hodder and 

Stoughton. 

An indictment of the generals on both sides. 

Despatches^ Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field-MarshaL Arthur, Duke 
of Wellington. Yol. YI. Edited by his Son, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, E.G. Murray. 

The most interesting letters in this volume relate to the Eastern Ques’ 
lion and the Irish Question, at one of the most important points in the 
history of each — with the Treaty of Adrianople and the Emancipation Act. 

The Life of Simon de Jj^ontfort, Earl of Leicester. By George Walter 
Prothero. Longmans. 

A compendious narrative, prepared *‘with special reference to the par- 
liamenta^ history of the time.” 

*Waifs and Strays from the Ear East. By Fbedbrio Henry BaIiEour.<>.^ 
^ Trubner A Co. ^ 

** ^ eenes of disconnected essays on maiters relating to China*” 
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T1i$ New Republic : ’’or, Culture^ Faiths and PhiloiMphy iu an English 
Country House, 2 vols. Chatto and Windus. 

Satiricri conTersations somewhat in the manner of Peacock, caricatnring 
modern theories in theology, philosophy, and msthetics, and specnlative 
subjects in general. 

Religions et mythologies eomparees. Par Andrm Lefiivre. Leroux ; 
Barthds and Lowell. 

Essays treating religion and mythology from the anthropological point 
of view. 

fjcs premiers Habitants de VEurope d'apres les auteurs de I'antiquite et les 
reeherches lea plus recentes de la Unguistique, Par H. L’Abbois de 
JuBAiNviLLE. Dumoutin ; Barthes and Lowell. 

The siuthor hardly renders jtistico to his comprehensive treatise in 
describing it as ** une sortc d'introduction a Thistoire des Coltes.” 

Etudes snr les finances et V economic des nations. Par II. Pmce. Guil- 
lanmin ; Barthes and Lowell. 

Protectionist and anti-Malthusian. 

Midhat Pacha, Par L. Leouzon lb Dug. Dentu ; Barthes and Lowell. 
Less a biography of the ox-Yizier than a plea for the aptitude of the 
Turks for political improvement ; the essence of which is conveyed in a 
quotation from Midhat himself, Les Ottomans sont domocrates de moenrs 
et de reli^on ; les institutions liborales sont done les mieux appropriees a 
lour education sociale.” The text of the Turkish constitution is given in 
an appendix. 

Ilistoire de la Terretir a Bordeaujc, Par M. Aurkuen ViyiE, Foret; 
Barthes and Lowell. 

A highly important contribution to the history of the French llevolutiou 
in the provinces. 

Manuel et son Temps, Par M. E. Bonnal. Bentu ; Bai'thos and Lowell. 
« Etude snr Topposition porlemontaire sous la rcstauration.” 

^Biographic de Alfred de Musset. Sa vie et ses mures. Par Paul de 
Musset. Charpontier ; Barthes and Lowell. 

Clear and simple narrative, full of fraternal fooling, unaccompanied by 
letters or other documents. 

* Fm Legendc des Sieclss. NouveUe Serie. Par Victor Hugo. 2 tom. Cal- 
mann Levy ; Barthes and Lowell. 

The counterpart of the former scries in every poetical quality. 

JarousseaUf le Pasteur du Desert. Par Eugene Pellbtan. (termer Bail- 
licre ; Barthes and Lowell. 

The biography of a humble hero, recounted in the form of a fiction. 

1 Tracers Champs. Par HkNRv Ori^ville. Plon ; Barthes and LovirelL 
A novel of Bussian life. 
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DU DanokratU. Ton Jnuus Sohvabbz. Bd. 1. Hlf. 1. Daacker and 
Hamblot ; Williams and Norgate. 

. " The first |»art of a general history of demooratio institutions, preliminary 
to a theory of politics regarded as a department of anthropo^cal science. 

Adafth /Sv^ith und Immanuel Kant. Yon Dr. Atjo. Dugxbb. Abth. 1. 
Dancker and Hnmblot ; Williams and Norgate. . 

An endeavour to prove that Adam Smith has been misunderstood by his 
disciples, and is wrongly represented as the apostle of unlimited indivi- 
dualism and the adversary of State control. 

lieise in Nordoat-A/rifca. Von M. T. von Heuoun. Westermann ; 

Asher & Oo. 

The narrative of a short excursion on the Bed Sea coast in the neighs 
bourhood of Suakin, accompanied by copious information respecting the 
zoology of the district. 

a 

• JiMhim Heinrich Camps. Kin Lebensbild aue dem Zeitalter der Aufiddmng. 

Ton Dr. J. Layseb. 2 Bde. Yieweg; Williams and Norgate. 

The biography of a practical educationist, with valuable accessions of 
. correspondence and psedagogic details. 

LemnQi Wieland^ Heinse, Xach den kandschri/tlichen QueUen in Oleim's 
NacJUasee dargestclU. Yon Heinbich PbShle. Berlin : Yefeinsbuch- 
handlung; Nutt. 

Side-lights upon the characters of three remarkable men. 

> Beethoven nach den Schilderungen seiner Zeitgenossen. Yon Ludwig Nohl. 
Gotta ; Williams and Norgate. 

, Anecdotes and reminiscences collected from a variety of sources. 

^ La, vita di Niccold MachiavelU ; commentari etorico-critici corredati di docu^ 
menti editi edmediti. Per Gaspabe Amigo. Civelli ; Dulau & Co. 

* I Segreti del State del governo costituzionale. Per Alfonso La Mabmoba. 

Barbora ; Dulau & Co. 

Documents and disclosures, chiefly relating to the influence of French and 
German policy on the part performed by Italy in the war of 1866. 

La Sicilia nel 1876. Per Leopoldo Fbamchetti b Sidney Sonnino. 
Barbera ; Dulau A Go. 

Conveys the results an investigation into the system of organized 
terrorism prevalent in Sicily, with suggestions for its suppression through 
social and economical reforms. 

Bozzetti critioi e •dUcorei letterarii. Per OiosnA Cabduooi. Yigo ; 

Dulau A Co. 

By the first living Italian poet. 
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OUR EASTERN POLICY. 

Many persons liave persuaded iLcmselvcs that the political world of 
England in roforcncc to the Eastern question may bo divided with 
rough accuracy into two parts, — ^<ho party of policy and the party of 
passion. The former comprises men of active judgment, who look 
before and after ere they decide upon anything. It is their aim to 
subordinate their impulses to their reason, and to make their adtipn 
the result of mature and far-seeing deliberation. The virtues and the 
defects of the party of passion are the converse of those of the party 
of policy.* Quick and generous in their sympathies, they are con- 
stantly in danger of being hurried into courses a more sober judg- 
ment must condemn. They have not that higher charity which 
endures the spectacle of present suffering, while waiting ki patient 
faith for the slow operation of the efforts it makes to stanch 
misery in its spring. Amiable in impulse but unstable in resolu- 
tion, they arc too often deficient in the gift of persistence, and 
they abandon the objects of their 'quickly excited pity after having 
rai^ in their breasts the liveliest hopes of succour. The divisiCn 
of English politicians into the two classes thus described has not been 
made in England alone. If it were so, the suggested classification 
would command little respect. Sut it must be confessed that the 
same judgment has been formed and expressed in those countries, of 
Europe where the closest attention is paid to the study of the political 
movements of the day, and it is found enunciated by men of all 
schools of opinion. Ultramontunes and Ultra-Republicans ore agreed 
in approving the wisdom of the policy pursued by the English 
Oovemment, and in condemning the unwisdom of the agitation that 
has been raised against it. The judgment of the cultivated classes 
in Germany and in France has in this- respect been in unison. The 
statesoSen of free Italy and of free Bdglum have marvelled at tiike 
extravagant suggestions of action of distmguiriied Englishmen, and* 
of their apparent forgetfulness of the approved historic p^oy of 
England. The opinions thus widely expressed by foreign ciiticis 
yoi.. XXL if,s. s s 
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Mimot *be dimgarded. Their unfaTourable judgment is a fact to be 
Ijorne in Wnd, and it should make those who ore exposed to it 
re-es&ttttiine the groimds of their own conclusions. The result need 
not be^&ared. 

In spite of that great weight presumption against us arising^ 
from the concurrence of foreign opinion^ I am bold to believe 
that it can be established, that the policy which has for its object 
the conservation of the Ottoman Empire, and discourages and 
even withstands with the whole influence of England every sugges- 
tion tending towards its dissolution, is erroneous in its conception 
and mischievous in its consequences ; and that on the contrary the 
policy which favours the gradual dismemberment and disintegration 
of the Ottoman Empire, and would approve and support the employ- 
ment of the allied force of Europe in setting this process in motion, 
is wise and beneficial. In a word, generosity and statesmanship 
concur in recommending the piecemeal dissolution of the Ottoman 
rule. The more deliberate our judgment, the farther-reaching our 
examination of the conditions of the question, the clearer and more 
assured will bo our conviction of this truth ; and if, as seems 
probable, a wilful and obstinate res^tunce to every partial efibrt to 
break up the Turkish Empire shall make the whole fabric, as it exists 
in Europe, crumble at once and at no distant day into pieces, 
we who do not desire and oven deprecate the burden of the labour 
this would involve, may still believe that out of the ruins shall arise 
reconstructed States, offering more than a recompense for all the 
suffering necessarily involved in the process of transformation. 

In attempting to form a sober judguient of what it behoves us to 
desire in the East, we must go back far beyond the Bulgarian 
atrocities of last summer. We should not err if we tried to form 
some estimate of the character of that tide which flowed into Europo 
more than three centuries since, and for two centuries has been 
slowly receding from the lands it once owned. If we could spread 
before us a map of South-eastern Europe, coloured so as to represent 
the breadth of lands under the domination of the Turks at the epoch 
of their greatest power, when their victorious army lay encamped 
under the walls of Vienna, and upon the map, as we gazed, we 
could see the colour dying away — ^now growing fainter, now utterly 
disappearing — and the limits of its outline continually contraoting 
as the power and the^umbers of the race waned, and their conquests 
were resumed, the question would irresistibly arise on our lips 
whether the movement represented before us could be arrested. 
There is at least a presumption that this retrooession of boundaries, 
tibia secular witibdrawal of the wave that once broke onwards, must 
be attributed to causes we cannot overrule. Opinions may differ, 
and will differ aocozding to the temperaments of different men. 
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as to the time and the occasion, of ^h isnoeessiye ^elisatotioh of 
the Ottoman role; but no one y^o'has l^ea{wd 'Ihe cohtinuity*^ 
of historic movement , can hesitate , to confess iiiat the prd^essive 
contraction of the area of Turkic domination is iiterittible V 
its certainty. In truth, the race itself is dying out of ISurope, 
and the explanation of this fact, .that is sometimes suggested by 
apologists, does not extenuate its significance. The Turks are 
declining in numbers, because upon them alone is thrown the burden 
of military duty — ^because, that is to say, the Turks remain now 
what they were at the beginning, a conquering tribe, that won its 
power in arms, and kept it by arms ; and being thus ungifted with 
the faculty of incorporating with itself the races it holds in sub^ 
jection, its own numbers have dwindled under the strain of military 
requirements, and the cause of the continuous contraction of its 
dominion stands explained and condemned. Wo have thus pre* 
sented to our study the spectacle of a movement of disintegration, 
containing within itself the certainty of further development. If 
this truth is once seized, if it becomes confessed that province by 
province the Ottoman Empire must be diminished, so that the 
practical question before us is simply whether the circumstances of 
the present moment render it expedient that another step riiould be 
taken in the inevitable process, much of the violence and the passion 
manifested in recent months, in the discussion of a question depend* 
ing for its solution upon the evaluation of a few well-defined 
elements of judgment, must appear vulgar and foolish. One man 
thinks that certain provinces might be at once emancipated from the 
sway of the Porto. His thought may be rash. Another deprecates 
the suggestion as involving xmseen perils.* His thought may 1^ timid. 
Is it impossible to examine which of these opposing judgments 
is to bo preferred, without descending to the raillery of the gutter ? 

A comparison of what Turkey in Europe was with what it is, 
suggests something more than a continuous movement of receding 
power. It invites us to consider the effect of every step upon the 
provinces withdrawn from Ottoman rule, and upon the order and 
well-being of South-eastern Europe. The people of Hungary seem 
to have almost forgotten that for a century and a half the Turks 
held \iheir ancestors in subjection ; yet the visitor to Pesth whb 
asoehds the Blocksberg may see the dome-covered tomb of a Moslem 
saint in the vineyards below him, and he will be told that its main- 
tenance was accepted by the victors as an obligation, and freedom of 
pilgrimage to it was reserved for the faithful by treaty, when the 
Sultan finally relieved the city from, his grasp. It xnay seem idle t6 
suggest a comparison between what Hungary is, and what it n(4ght 
have been, had it remained under Ihe direct government of the Porte; 
yet there is no reason to believe that the contrast to which attosalSun 
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is thus invited is greater than that between what Bulgaria isi and 
what it might become, were its independence of Turkish authority 
oncei established. The native quality of peasant-life in Hungary 
compares unfavourably rather than favourably with that of peasant- 
life in Bulgaria ; and if the initial elements of political organization 
in the latter are feebler, owing to the absence of anything like the 
Magyar aristocracy, the peacefulness of its progressive growth is 
perhaps more assured. This is, however, an anticipation; all I 
desire to urge at present is the immense gain accomplished in 
Hungary as a living-place of men, through its deliverance from 
Turkish power — a gain not counterbalanced, so far as I am aware, 
by any added instability of the European equilibrium, though this 
is a consequence that might be plausibly apprehended did the 
question of Hungarian freedom now arise de novo. The enfran- 
chisement of Greece is not yet fifty years old, but it must be 
admitted that the high, perhaps the overstrained, expectations that 
were formed of its development have not been realised ; yet no one 
can pass from Constantinople to Athens without feeling that he has 
passed from a decaying to a growing world. Although Greece has 
suSered grievously, and still suffers from a vicious administrative 
organization and a most injurious system of taxation, it has made 
such progress as a nation, that we ought to be surprised and not 
disappointed at it. A most vigorous sentiment of national life has 
been developed, and indeed has spread over the borders of the 
kingdom, so, that not only in Crete and Thessaly do Greeks long for 
reunion with their country, but the inhabitants of the Isles renounced 
all the material and the not inconsiderable moral advantages of 
British protection, that they might share the life and the history of 
their brothers on the mainland. This great feeling of common life 
has been greatly developed through the influence of that most 
remarkable feat, the regeneration of the Greek language by tfie 
emancipated Greeks — ^a feat which is, of itself, a proof of the 
intensity of the energy of patriotic aspirations that made it possible. 
Had Greece not been freed, had it remained a Turkish province, 
Athens, which is now an active centre of intellectual life, exercising 
an influence that the Greeks of all lands delight to strengthen and 
increase, would have still been a miserable village sheltered under 
the Acropolis, whe;re a few poor peasants managed to maintain an 
nnoertaiii esisteOceB And if we ask what has been the influence of 
the independence of Greece upon the equilibrium of Europe, we 
must m&ym again that a greater and not a leas degree of staliility 
has been t|ue^ consequence. A perfect balance of the European 
system has net resulted, nor could It while the work of liberation was 
,1^ so imperfectly accomplished ; bfd; there has been a real mitigation 
of intematioxiai 'Sirain, as will be at once understood by any one who 
will attempt tq restore in his mihd what formerly existed. 
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Greece and Hungary are wholly f^e from the dominion, of tho 
Forte ; but I must say a few words on *two Statesr^Boumania and 
Servia — ^which still remain nominally subject to it. The Danubian 
Principalities^ Moldavia and Wallaohia, now united as Eoumania, 
were never subject to Turkish administration, although they have 
been more than four hundred years under Turkish supremacy, and 
there is no room for the suggestive contrast between its present and 
past condition, to which appeal c^ be made in references to Hungary, 
Greece, and Servia. An instructive contrast may, however, be 
studied by those who will compare the condition of the inhabitants 
on the opposite banks of the Danube, in free Boumania and unfree 
Bulgaria, and ask why they differ. The physical capabilities of the 
country are almost the same ; the moral qualities of the Bulgarians 
are superior to those of the Wallachians ; but the effect of what is 
at best an irregular and capricious tyranny has been to keep back 
those who should have been the more advanced in the progress of 
civilisation. The gift of freedom seems to have preserved Boumania 
from the utter degradation of moral corruption. The doom of 
servitude has not extinguished Bulgarian morality, but it has kept 
the physical conditions of life in Bulgaria in undeveloped savagery. 
Something more must be added before passing from Boumania. Tho 
Treaty of Paris secured to Wallachia and Moldavia all their ancient 
privileges and immunities, and the Saltan, moreover, promised to 
convoke a Divan in each of the provinces, to express the widies of the^ 
people in regard to the definitive organization of the Principalities. 
These Divans met, and it became evident that the inhabitants of each 
principality were almost unanimous in favour of a union of the two, 
and they further declared that, in order •to atoid mutual jealousies, 
they desired to be united under a foreign prince. In May, 1858, a 
conference of the Powers was about to meet at Paris to consider 
what Aould be done in this matter, and a preliminary discussion 
was raised in the House of Commons to declare English opinion on 
the question. A motion was mode that just weight should be given 
to the wishes of the people of WollacW and Moldavia. It was 
opposed on grounds of high policy, and it was rejected by 292 to 
114. Mr. Gladstone was the author of the motion, and among those 
who supported him by speech and votes were Lord Bobert Cecil 
(Lord I^Usbury) and — let it not be forgotten — ^Mr. Bpebuck. His 
principal opponents were Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli, The 
former was convinced that the union of the Principalitite under a . 
foreign prince meant their union under a member of the House 
of Bomanoff, since Bussia would allow nothing else; and Hr.. 
Disraeli was partiqularly solemn in denouncing the raw and 
crude, opinions ” of Lord Bobort Cecil. On the ground of' high 
policy and ** for every consideration of ‘ the lidghest political 
character,*’ he deprecated tho adoption of Mr. Gladstone’s quotibn-r- 
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iiiiiB Itt&gaage almost identical with that he employed in his 
last qpeech in the House of Oommons, in warning Sir Willmm 
Haxcoort against abandoning the wisdom of tradition. It is difficulty 
looking back nineteen yeorsy to repress all feeling of contempt for 
the affectation of profanity of thought which has been proved to be 
so shallow ; and excuses cannot be altogether wanting, if the feeling 
excited by the retrospect is transferred to to-day’s reproduction of 
this discredited sagacity. The Principalities have been united, and 
under a foreign prince ; but he is of tho House of HohenzoUem, and 
not of Bomanoff ; and>instead of Boumouia being an outlying depend- 
ency of Bussia, its people are keenly jealous of their great neighbour, 
and bent on making tbo position of their country secure as a neu- 
tralised territory. What Servia onco suffered may be read in the 
letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, detailing her experiences 
as she passed through on her road to Constantinople. What has 
been the local and the European gain of its emancipation may bo 
gathered from the conduct of tho Groat Powers on the close of tho 
war between Servia and Turkey in tho autumn. This was nominally 
a rebellion ; and it was characterized by Lord Bcaconsffeld as most 
wanton and unprovoked. The Servians were completely defeated, 
and if the Turks had been able to use their advantage they might 
have marched upon and rcoccupiod Belgrade. When an armistice 
was agreed upon and negotiations for a definite peace commenced, the 
^Porte naturally claimed some reward of victory, some humiliation 
of their defeated vassals, some diminution of their x^ower ; but all 
Europe declared that none of their demands could be entertained for 
a moment. Had it been a question of the establishment of the 
autonomy of Servia, there would have been tremors of alarm and an 
abundance of deprecation ; had it been a question of giving validity 
to Tchernayeff’s proclamation of tho complete independence of a 
Servian kingdom, we should have had a similar exhibition of 
wildered dread ; but it is tho peculiar distinction of those to whom 
the Eastern question is a study of deep policy, that they are jiro- 
foundly impressed with tho wisdom of every stop that has been 
already taken, and with tho rashness of every proposal to takeanotheSr 
step, although in tho some direction. 

Those who look upon the dissplution of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe as a fore-or()ained result of unalterable causes»« and accept 
each stage of the pi^ess as bringing a blessing to tho inhabitants of 
released provinces and to their neighbours, must have condemned 
the Crimean war as a wasted effort to prevent a change that Should 
have been fficilitated, Hobody can suppose that what has since 
happened has shaken their judgment of that episodib in the history 
. of South-eastem Europe. We may strive to keq> the parts of 
Turkey together; they fall to pieoes deqpite our efforts* The 
continued maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
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18 a numd impossibilily. Boamaiixa has not giayhatied towasb 
Bttsnai bat the ligature that bound it to the Porte has become 
dighter and slighter until it is now almost imperceptible. The 
last attribute of indepondcnoe — ^that of entering into diplomatio 
relations with other Powers — ^has been formally ccmoeded as respects 
commercial conventions, and the voice of Boumania has not fcdled 
to be heard at the European Oourts during the recent political 
complications. I need not repeat the evidence of Servian inde- 
pendence. The Crimean war left a Turkish garrison at Belgrade. 
That was soon withdrawn, under the pressure of the advioe of the 
Great Powers ; and the suggestion made by the Porte last autumn 
that it should be restored was instantly disallowed. While the 
semi-independent provinces have been thus advancing to complete 
iudependenco, the disorganization of the provinces still subject 
to Turkish administration his become worse and worse. It is 
pitiable to read the debates in Parliament that followed the con* 
elusion of the Treaty of Peace of 18/)6. Those persons still alive 
who took part in them must find a difficulty in attempting to restore 
the mental atmosphere in which they then lived. There was appa* 
rently a successful attempt on the part of the Legislature to believe 
that a regeneration of Ottoman rule had begun, and would be carried 
on to perfection. Yet look at the history of Bosnia itself from 1856 
to 1875. It is a history of repeated revolts. Again and again has 
insurrection been put down ; but as the misgovernment that provoked 
every rising was never abated, and indeed became aggravated in 
successive years, no repression could be permanent. The Begs of 
Bosnia were tyrannical and oppressive in their treatment of the 
rayahs; but the substitution for the authority of these renegade 
landowners of that of the corrupt nominees of the Porte, who had 
paid for their offices ivith gold, and mode it their sole business to 
extract the utmost possible from the peasants during the brief term 
of their power, was an exchange of chastisement with scorpions for 
chastisement with whips. The condition of these wretched culti« 
vators of the soil became yearly more intolerable, until at last 
rebellion never died out of the land. It was evident that the 
existing political conditions of the province could not be main- 
tained. Turkish supremacy might be upheld for a brief time longer, 
if some system of local government, such as was established in the 
Lebanon in 1862, or even such as was granted in Crete, could be 
conceded ; but failing these paUiatives, somo stronger remedy would ' 
have to be applied. In 1875, if not before, the conviction should have 
been recognised and embraced that the old policy of maintaining 
the Ottoman Empire in its integrity must be abandoned, and the 
policy of facilitating its gradual dismemberment with as little vio^ '* 
lence as possible adopted in its stead. 

Every step in the progress of dismomborment of thd Oitomaii 
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iaSu^ been a step for the better. Was there anjr 
rmeoxL whj the rising in 1875 in Bosnia and the Herz^Sgorina should 
not have fcnmd us prepared to forward this progress P Some will 
'gnawer that we were bound by treaty obligatLons to impede it. It ia 
not neoessaiy to occupy much space in exposing the error of thia 
ofunion. It is universally agreed that the policy of maintaming the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire was not adopted 
ier the sake of the Turks. No generous admiration for the vii^uea 
'of the Osmanlis induced our statesmen to go to war for the main- 
tenance of their power. The Ottoman Empire was upheld for the 
eonvenience of the European Powers, and to prevent the convulsions 
that were expected to follow its dissolution. If the Treaty of Paris 
of March, 1856, is studied with a remembrance of this truth, its 
character and objects will be clear. There are no obligations in it 
on the part of the Sultan towards the European Powers. It is 
expressly stipulated that the communication to them of *his benevolent 
intentions towards his subjects should create no right or claim of 
interference on the part of any or of all of the other Powers parties to 
the treaty. Beciprocally, there are no obligations on the side of the 
Great Powers towards the Sultan. They undertake among themselves 
to 'respect the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
and to regard any violation of them as a matter of common interest. 
The Great Powers, for their own purposes, and in order to avoid what 
they believed would be a greater trouble to themselves, entered into 
this agreement, and it was obviously within their right to reconsider 
its policy at any time, and to alter or dissolve its engagements. If 
experience had convinced them that it was wiser and better to effect 
a partition of the Ottoman Empire than to keep it in its entirety, 
the Sultan could not have protested against this reversal of policy on 
the ground that it was a violation of any obligations towards him 
contained in the Treaty of March, 1856. I shall attempt to show 
herea^r, and 1 believe with success, that the English Government 
has stood alone in its dogged desire to resist every limitation of the 
independence, and every invasion of the integrity, of the Ottoman 
Empire. All the other co-signatory Powers have been inclined, in 
a greater or less degree, to recognise the expediency of withdrawing 
the outlying provinces of European Turkey from Turkish adminis- 
tration, if not from Turkish dominion; and had our Government 
hwn willing .to proiiipte the same policy, there would have been no 
diffieolty in establidiing an agreement upon the mode of action to be 
adopted. But we have prevented, by our resistance, the changes that 
might haavQ beim peacefully secured under the influence of united 
Eurppe. While the other Powers have been willing -to concur in 
modifying or setting aside the reciprocal guarantees oi the Treaty of 
March, 1856, we alone have beim bent on keeping them alive. I 
ri^ould not dojastioelomy own thought, if T did not add that I hold 
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we diovld baTe beea justified in rqmdiating tbe oUigations of tite 
treaty^ evm if any one or more of the consignatory Powers had 
ihsisted upon maintaining their TaUdity. The construction of 
treaties is a matter of mor^iy, and the quality of their promises ia ' 
precisely the same as that of promises between man and man. A- 
man of honour does not shrink from-performing his promise because 
its execution is painful or troublesome to himself ; but he does disown 
its obligation, if it conflicts with a higher obligation to another. It 
is an elementary principle of ethics that a promise to commit an 
immoral act is not binding, and all moralists concur in condemning 
the beheading of the Baptist in satisfaction of a rash oath. Were 
we to join in any action to keep the subject populations of European 
Turkey in subjection to the Porte, simply because we had entered' 
upon an obligation to do so twenty years since, we should reproduce 
the crime of Herod. I do not say that such conduct would be inca*' 
pable of defence on the ground of extreme necessity ; ” bqt in that 
case the justification would rest upon the ground of necessity,’* not 
on the obligation of a treaty, and the whole scope of this paper is to 
prove that instead of ** necessity” impelling us to uphold the 
Ottoman Empire, every argument of policy urges ns to assist the 
process of its dissolution. ^ 

If no obligation of treaties prevents our following the path reason 
recommends, should we suffer ourselves to be hindered from entering 
upon it by fear of Bussia P Now I have no wish to suggest that the 
record of Russia is pure. There are few nations whose story is pure, 
and assuredly Bussia will not rank among the foremost in the scale 
of purity ; but it may be at least recommended to those who have 
so uninquiringly repeated the current detraction of Bussia, to ask them- 
selves what might not be said with equal plausibility against other 
nations. The people of Bussia' are ignorant, superstitious, and 
drunken ; the nobility are licentious ; the Church is a scandal ; the 
character of the reigning House is affected with morbid elements 
begetting courses of conduct which are at best fitM and enigmatic. 
In Bussia itself the Government is harsh and oppressive ; in Poland 
it is a brutal and ferocious tyranny ; commercial freedom is every- 
where stifled ; liberty of the press has no real existence. The 
intentions of the present Czar may be benevolent, and his reign has 
not been unmarked by progressive legislation, but continued aggros^ 
sions in Central Asia, and the occupation of Ehiva in spite of declara- 
tions that it was not to be annexed, show that the traditional policy 
of the Empire is still maintained. With all these facts before ttt, 
there is some justification for the inquiry whether it is possible &at 
the Power which is so unfriendly to freedom at home, ^ whieli 
oppresses Poland, and marches from conquest to conquest in Atih, 
can be sincerely desirous of ameliorating the condition of the^ sub^ 
ject luces of European Turkey, without any intention to its 
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piggtgpftiong the mask of territotial aggressioiu Tho 
flppfttent OGUtradiotioiL is hard to understand for those who have not 
realised the, contradictions that dwell side by side in the minds of 
most men, and are remarked in the history of every nation. We 
Mouse Bussia of double-dealing ; we have apparently forgotten that 
our own country was ever denounced as per fide Albion. We are 
shocked to find Bussia moving forwards in Central Asia, in spite of 
protestations on the part of the Czar that he would not advance his 
borders beyond what they had reached. Are we perfectly ignorant 
of the history of British India P Fifty years do not occupy a great 
space in the life of any nation, and no Englishman will brook the 
suggestion of a doubt that his country fifty years ago was deserving, 
of honour of all men ; yet I appeal to the candour of my country- 
men who desire to judge the circumstances of to-day, free from the 
distorting effects of prejudice, to consider what might have been said 
of England in 1827. There was at that time a strong feeling of 
sympathy among us for the insurgent Greeks. There were Phil- 
hellenic Committees, as there are now Philoslav Committees. Money 
was subscribed in larger sums than are now reported. Volunteers 
betook themselves to the Morea. Byron died at Missolonghi. The 
Prime Minister of England shared the sentiments of so many of his 
countrymen, and had authorised an English fleet to join in com- 
pelling the Porte to consent to the emancipation of Greece. Most 
of us have read something of Byron in our youth, and it cannot be 
hard to recall the feelings of his generation. But what would a 
sagacious Frenchman have said — ^indeed, what did sagacious French- 
men say P — of this show of generous f'motion P It is in the follow- 
ing fashion that a wary and wise politician addressed his younger 
friends: “Tour belief in English professions does credit to your 
amiability. You tliink that this enthusiasm for Greece is disin- 
terested. You have faith that the Government of Albion is animatedT 
by no arritre pensee of territorial annexation. But let us not forget 
a^ualities. What are the facts P Is there anything in the history 
of England, or in England as we find it to-day, to justify your 
ciMulity P The King is a wearied voluptuary, living apart in selfish 
seclusion, whom his ministers vainly strive to interest in the welfare 
pf his subjects. There is an oligarchy grasping at its privileges, 
earless of its duties. The House of Commons is a mockery of popular 
representation, and majority of its members are the nominees 
•of the dominant fanulies. The organization of the Church is the 
scandal of Western Europe. That it ^ould remain endowed with 
tithes in kind, to the hin^ance of the production of food, is the least 
of its offenoes. > The poorer clergy are charged with the duties of 
two, three, or four parishes, and as a consequence there are not a 
few riiurches where the sacred offices are never celebrated. The 
richer clergy engross the revenues of the parishes thus neglected^ 
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Tho bishops are ohosen from the scions of azistocratic houses/e^ 
tutors in aristocratic fiunilies^ and the actual holder of one of .the 
most wealthy and dignified of the bishoprics obtained his preferment 
through the favour, and at the instance, of the mistress of the Sing* 
As for the spirit of the Government of this country which bums 
with sympathy for the oppressed Greeks, it is so benighted that 
trade is strangled beneath its fetters, and the mercbsnts of Londem 
have vainly petitioned Parliament to set commerce free lest it die. 
The importation of corn is practically prohibited, that the jents of 
landlords may be kept up. The liberty of the proUiariat is so 
restricted, that if two or three labourers talk to one another of the 
wages they receive, and agree to ask their master to increase thenv 
they arc imprisoned for having committed a criminal offence. Do 
you still think that there can be a genuine sympathy with the 
oppressed among such a peo]^le? Look at Ireland. It is not o 
generation since a rebellion of its wretched inhabitants was sup- 
pressed with ferocious cruelty, and yet such is the tyranny under 
which they suffer, that they are at this moment on the eve of another 
rebellion, that will certainly burst forth unless some measure of 
justice is tardily wrung from a Protestant Parliament. Think of the 
hundreds of thousands of negroes this nation of Philhellenes holds 
in slavery in the West Indies. And if you talk of their good faith 
and the reliance to be placed on their pledges, think again of India 
and the treachery shown to our own compatriots 'as well as to the 
natives, where every now viceroy comes proclaiming that the era of 
conquest and of annexation is closed, and forthwith strives to outdo 
his predecessors in the magnitude of the acquisitions he makes for 
the merchants who have commissioned him. No. Perfidious Albion 
is perfidious Albion still. Men do not gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs from thistles. You will see. The end of this Philhellenism 
will be that Crete will become Dritish, and the flag of St. George will 
float at Khodes, as it floats at Malta, where once floated the flag of 
St. John.” 

There is not a single item of tho indictment thus levelled 
at England which was not true fifty years since ; yet every English- 
man will join with me in an indignant protest that the indictmeaii 
as a whole was false. The man who uttered it could boast he was a 
student of facts ; he could prove each of his statements ; but there 
were &cts he did not see, and he laboured under the fatal defect of 
being unable to appreciate the relative value of the facts he did see* 
Had he had the singleness of true vision, he would have been able to 
distinguish between the forms of tho life that was passing away, and 
the signs of the new life that Wiis breathing its spirit tlproughout 
En glish society. He might have foreseen something of that great 
dfange that within ten years swept away all the w'orst facts tbatexdted 
his denunciation,'; And shall we in 1877 be .so oblivious of our past 
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as to forget what we were when we judge our contemporaries P I 
protest that nothing in the last eighteen months has affected me with 
a greater sense of humiliation than the want of play of intellect 
exhibited on all sides in the criticism of Bussia. The simplest facts 
have been misconceived, the plainest actions distorted. Just in 
proportion to the affectation of wisdom has been its absence. It is 
true that English critics have not been alone in this limitation of 
intdligence, but I had hoped that England would have led the Con- 
tinent in the progress of emancipation from the ignorant political 
jealousies of nations, just as it has led continental opinion to free 
itself fipom the correlative jealousies of prohibitory tariffs. For what 
are the &cts about Bussia P I will say little about the development 
of the life of the nation, the estimate of which is necessarily a matter 
of opinion, and I will content m}’^self w'ith the declaration that I 
believe I recognise a continuous progress out of barbarism into 
civilisation, out of ignorance into knowledge, out of thraldom into 
freedom, — ^a progress that has possibly been relatively more rapid 
there than elsewhere, because there was a greater barbarism to over- 
come. Compare what is said of Bussia by those who have visited 
it in years separated by moderate intervals. Bead what Mr. 
Wallace tells us. In his admirable volumes there is perhaps evi- 
dence that he is sometimes too near the object of his study to 
reduce his observations to an exact scale of judgment, but it 
seems to me that Ve who are farther removed from it can scarcely 
read his book vnth an open mind, and fail to detect in it signs of a 
growing and vigorous national life, that should inspire us with the 
highest hopes of the future. If we quit this general view for the 
special inquiry into the grounds of our apprehensions of Bussian 
designs on Turkish territory, it is at least pertinent to remark that 
while Bussia has assisted in estabUshing the freedom of Greece, and 
in the progressive emancipation of Servia and Boumania, it has iiT 
this century acquired nothing for itself of European Turkey. It is 
true that the Czar Nicholas hinted at a partition of Turkey to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, but it is also true that the Czar Alexander repu- 
diates all desire to obtain a foot of Turkish territory, and no man 
questions his sincerity. Moreover, the movement in Bussia during 
the last year has been a movement of the Bussian people — an. 
outburst of democratic sympathy looking for no territorial aggression 
—which has carried along with it a reluctant Czar already overbur- 
dened with the cares 1(f empire. ** I do not know,^^ said a traveller 
on his return, whether there is to be another Crusade, bijt I have 
been among a nation of Crusaders.” 

Is thisiiincomprehensible P The English people have not always 
been incapable of devotion to a cause opntaining no promise of 
material advantage. Is it incredible that Bussions should be filled 
Hitii generous ardour to procure the freedom of men of their own 
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race and their own religion, brothers in blood and in< creed, subject 
to a domination like that of the Turk ? And what should be the 
result of this view P Let us remember the conditions of the problem* 
We are dealing with irreconcilable forces. Wo are brought face to 
face with a conflict which cannot be turned. Another stage in the 
historic progress of delimitation of the Ottoman Empire is imminent, 
and we desire that it shall not end in an augmentation of Russian 
territory or of Russian power. Shall we struggle to prevent what 
we cannot avert P Shall we waste our influence in vain efforts to 
make history stand still, leaving to Russia the credit and the reward 
of appearing as the sole champion of freedom P No. The course of 
wisdom, of honour, of safety, and of English interests, points in 
another direction. The exaltation of popular fccHng in Russia is our 
opportunity. We should seize it ; we should fasten upon it ; we 
should fix it in the national mind, as the high level of national 
purpose, from which in after years it shall be difficult to fall away ; 
and with this force aiding us in our work, wo should take one more 
step in advance in releasing other portions of Europe from Turkish 
domination. Instead of pausing for fear of Russia in what should be 
•our steady policy of facilitating the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire, the revelation of popular forces in Russia shows us that this 
is the moment for vigorously prosecuting it. And in a realisation 
of these circumstances lies the answer to the last argument that may 
be urged against action, that it would x)recipitate*a European war of 
which no man can see the end. 

How can a dissolution of European Turkey lead to a European 
war P The answer is simple : by exciting a scramble among the 
European Powers to possess themselves of its fragments, and espe- 
cially by exciting efforts on the part of Russia to cut a monstrous 
cantle out for itself. But if this dissolution is inevitable, and must 
soon happen, and the danger w^e fear can never cease to be appre- 
hended, can we hope for a better opportimity of avoiding its realisa* 
tion than that afforded us, or rather which was afforded us, at the 
beginning of the present crisis P Lot us look the matter steadily 
in the face, and see whether we have not an occasion before us 
for the exercise of the courage of prudence. Twelve months 
ago we might have done a stroke of good work in advancing the 
settlement of the Eastern question a stage without war. At that 
time the fire had not extended into Bulgaria : neither Servia nor 
Montenegro had declared war against the Porte. The pacification 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina would have been a sufficient and not 
wholly unsatisfactory day’s work. How was that possible P Bosnia 
differs from the others — ^&om Roumania, from what Servia had 
become before its .self-government was conceded. There exhtia in 
Bosnia a large Mussuhnon population, not of Turkish omgkh-*^ 
population of landowners whose ancestors accepted the fidth of Idkia 
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liO ve/laaji tlidr lands. Could the mixed population of the pit»Tince‘ 
be trusted to liye friendly together P Is not the experience of 
Bosnia^ before Omar Pasha took the power of the Begs, conclusire 
'against the suggestion ? The force of these observations must be 
at once admitted, but it can be turned by a simple appeal to the 
inreoedent of the Lebanon. A mixed population is found there, but 
the autonomy of the Lebanon has been established, and the problem 
has bem solved, imperfectly but tolerably, by experience. European 
supervision and control were necessary at the outset, but after a 
comparatively short time it was found that they could be withdrawn. 
Could similar experiments have been tried in Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina? Three prerequisite conditions must have been satisfied. 
The necessary control must have been available. There must have 
been an agreement among the Great Powers to establish and support, 
it. The Porte must have consented to submit to it. It was proved 
at the Conference at Constantinople that the first and second con- 
ditions could have been secured. It is true that that Conference 
was held many months later, and after the events of Bulgaria had 
altered the attitude of our own Government ; but had the English 
Administration appreciated the situation before, the agreement esta^ 
Uished at Constantinople would have been established in the spring. 
It depended upon the accession of our Ministry to the counsels of 
the three Emperors, when the resolutions adopted at the Conference 
should be formulated. But does not the fate of the Conference 
show that the third condition could never have been realised, even if 
the English 'Government had been more prompt and courageous in 
judgment? I answer, no; because, even at the last, the resolu- 
tions of our Ministry were imperfect. They agreed to all necessary 
demands, subject to the understanding, wOiich was carefully inti- 
mated at once to the Porte, that no demand was to be supported by 
force. If it can be shown, as far as anything can be shown belonging 
to the region of what might have been, that a clear appreciation of 
the conditions of the problem at an earlier date, and a joint reso- 
lution to use the force necessary for its solution, would have solved 
it, with nothing more than a nominal exercise of that force, if indeed 
so much had proved necessary, then the conclusion must be admitted 
that this courage and this resolution would have been the means of 
avwting the European war all apprehend and deprecate. 

The situation of ^ustria must of course be taken into account. 
Hie Austrian Government has throughout been no more desirous of 
{numoting a change in the condition of the Ottoman Empire than 
Lord Derby, but Count Andrassy has always been in advance of 
Lord Derby in understanding what must be done ; and although he 
has used the unwillingness of the British Government to take any 
actitm as an excuse for not taking it himself, he has never 
the dightest desiie to restrain our judgment. Beady at all 
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times to go along with ns, he has on several critical occasions moved 
ahead of us ; and had our resolutions been more definite and fiim^ 
his co-operation in them would not havd" been wanting. In receiving* 
a deputation in the early part of the autumn, Lord Derby told them 
that one Power, and it was plain that he meant Austria, would resist 
the establishment of an autonomous State in Bosnia. Count Beust 
had no doubt conveyed some such determination to him; but he 
might have better known the worth of it ; and the action of Austria 
at the Conference clearly showed that it was one of those declara- 
tions that men often make, of what they will do under certain contin- 
gencies, and their wiser hearers disregard, knowing they will not 
fulfil them. It rested with us to overcome Austria’s hesitation at 
any moment when we were ready to declare that it must be aban- 
doned. And we had the power of forcing the hand of Count 
Andrassy. I assume that we are agreed that another step in the 
settlement of the Eastern question had become necessary and was 
desirable — ^that the time had arrived when another member should 
be separated from the Ottoman Empire. What should have been 
done P Wo should have entered into confidential communications 
with Prince Bismarck, announcing to him our conviction, and asking 
his co-operation in settling the difficulty. Nothing of this kind has 
ever been attempted. The German Chancellor has indeed been 
sounded often enough, or attempts have been made to sound him ; 
but in addressing him we have always appeared as resisting all 
attempts to carry the history of Ottoman delimitation a page farther, 
and as the stolid defenders of the integrity of the Ottoman dominion. 
He was deaf, and not improbably contemptuous, when thus addressed. 
Every quality of his own mind must have been antipathetic to such 
an appeal. It was weakness at the feet of strength; timidity 
babbling beforo courage ; bewilderment face to face with trenchant 
foresight. But what if we had spoken to Prince Bismarck in 
another sense P If we had told him, ** It is in the interest of all of 
us that we should join in a real settlement of this business, before 
its dimensions increase beyond our powers of management. Russia 
will take it in hand alone, if we do not act with her, and no one 
can then say what will happen. You are concerned more than 
we ^fe in maintaining the freedom of the Danube, and as much 
as we can be in the neutrality of the Dardanelles. If you agree 
with us, the Russian Government must, willingly or unwillingly^ 
merge its own pretensions in common action, and Austria will not 
be able to lag behind. We can dictate to the Porte the settlement 
to which it must consent, under penalty of being at emoe snrrouskbd 
a cordon of power that would throttle and destroy all ohaiBee 
of resistance. We for our part could at once isolate Ihe Porte 
from all assistance from Asia or from Africa. The admiral of the 
Turkirii fleet is an officer in the service of her Mi^esfy. The 
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eugineerB, upon whom the navigation of every ironclad depends, are 
Britidi subjects. We can summon Hobart Pasha home, and warn 
the engineers that they must renounce their nationality, or abstain 
from serving on board the navy of a Power in arms against us. The 
Ehedive waits the least hint of encouragement from us to refuse to 
famish any contingent to the Sultan. The Porte, deprived of all 
support out of Europe, and confronted on all sides by minatory 
armies, must perforce yield at discretion to the demands we agree to 
dictate, or if resistance is attempted, it will be immediately proved 
hopeless. Shall we not come to an understanding and prescribe 
what we would have done ? ” The statement made in this hypotheti- 
cal communication on the temper of the Ehedive is not founded on 
idle gossip, and it is part of the condemnation of the policy that has 
been pursued, that a not unnatural feeling of race-sympathy has 
been developed at Cairo, mixed with some admiration for the Porte, 
for having defeated the feeble diplomacy of Western Europe, though 
I do not doubt the old desire of independence of Constantinople will 
revive and be developed into action upon the defeat of the Turkish 
army ; and now I ask if any one believes that the Porte would have 
ventured to defy the combinations thus sketched out? Lord 
Derby may have been wise in shrinking from its responsibility ; 
but the confession that he was unecpial to it is a confession 
that he is by nature disqualified from fulfilling the duties of 
Foreign Minister of England in such circumstances as those 
of to-day. The British nation and the British Empire were 
not built up by men who pass sleepless nights before consenting 
to nominal obligations involving no responsibilities; nor will 
statesmen with such faltering tempers preserve the greatness 
of the nation, or of the empire, however much they may dignify 
themselves with the name of Conservatives. It may, indeed, be 
asked why we should take any trouble and run any risks in inter- 
meddling in difficulties which are not our own. The Eastern 
•question will be worked out without our interference. Let usleaVe it 
alone. In what has been already written these doubts have been 
answered ; but there is something more to be said than that there is 
here a work of bettering the world to be done, and we can do it. . A 
special responsibility rests upon us as an inheritance of the 4>ast. 
There are countries in which Englishmen cannot travel with perfect 
equairimity of mind. Ireland is one of them. European Turkey is 
another. If when we plls from a province rapidly advancing in well- 
being and civilisation, and enter upon another enjoying the same 
material advantages, but suffering from some xnalign influenoes 
poisoning the springs of happiness and arresting growth we ask our- 
selves the secret of the contrast, and have to answer that the false 
and foolish fears of English statesmen condemned the second to a 
domination from which the first has been freed, we cannot escape 
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from the conviction, that no opportunity should be let slip of repair- 
ing the wrong we have unwittingly committed. Our thoughts 
cannot be comfortable when we are in Turkey ; they ought not to be 
comfortable when the name of Turkey is mentioned in our hearing ; 
and those who feel the unity of national life will not hold themselves 
absolved from the duty of urging on the work of undoing the mis- 
chief of the past bccctuse they themselves remonstrated against it 
and denounced it when it was being done. 

What is to be said of the policy that has been in fact pursued by 
the English Government P Originating in error, it has been feebly 
conducted and has resulted in failure. The objects the Cabinet set 
before themselves have not been realised. The evils they desired to 
prevent have come upon them. Our Ministers have told us that 
they have made it their aim to protect British interests and to 
maintain peace in Europe. Lord Derby’s last words (spoken in the 
House of Lords on the 19th April) have been a confession that war 
is now inevitable, and it is probable that war will have been pro- 
claimed before these pages are published. It is thus admitted that 
peace has not been maintained. By-and-bye it will be seen that 
British interests have not been protected. It was the interest, not 
of Britain only but of all Europe, that the inevitable transformation 
should havo been effected piecemeal, and, as far as possible, without 
war. In the summer of 1875 the revolt was confined to Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina, and the claims of the malcontents extended no 
&rther than to a demand to bo relieved from the corrupt and 
oppressive administration of the officials and tithe-farmers who had 
bought at Constantinople the power to harass them. They took off 
their hats at the name of the Sultan. They were willing to remain 
under his power. That autumn came the Consular Commission, 
which failed because it could offer no guarantees that the fair words 
they uttered would be respected. Lord Derby being at that time 
steadily opposed to all suggestions of intervention between the Porte 
and the rayahs, and indeed making it his business to impress upon 
the former the necessity of suppressing the growing discontent. I 
find little fault with this attitude. A Foreign Secretary ought to be 
better instructed than the average opinion of his fellow-countrymen, 
but Lord Derby was not behind the common judgment of the nation. 
Early in December, 1875, was issued a firman of the Sultan, which 
the* insurgents again rejected because it was another example of 
waste-paper promises. On the 30th December Count Andxassy 
communicated his Note to the Foreign Powers. Count Andrassy 
had no greater desire to intermeddle in the affairs of the Ottoman 
Entire than Lord Derby, but ho was better instructed on the neces- 
sities oi the position, and his judgment was stronger. Had we 
joined the other Powers in pressing this Note upon the Porte it must 
have been accepted, but it was not until the Porte expressed a 
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desire tkat the English Government should concur in it that Lord 
Derby overcame his reluctance, and a message so supported car- 
ried with it an invitation that it should be rejected. The Andrassy 
Note may be said to have contained in it the resolutions of 
the Conference of Constantinople, twelve months before its date ; 
and already wc are seen dragging back the other Powers, dimi- 
nishing from the authority of their requirements, and encouraging 
the Turks to resistance by our isolation from the rest of Europe. 
In spring the activity of the insurgents revived, and in the 
critical period between Easter and Whitsuntide the prospect 
became most alarming to those who had eyes to see what was before 
them. The murder of the consuls at Salonica was a warning to all ; 
and it is significant to note how difierently it affected different men. 
It happened on the 6th of May, and within a week Sir Henry Elliot 
on the one side had telegraph^ for the fleet to come to Besika Bay, 
and Prince Gortschakoff and Count Andrassy had met Prince 
Bismarck at Berlin and had drawn up the Berlin Memorandum. 
The preservation of Britisli interests at Constantinople was the niotivo 
of a naval demonstration which was interpreted, not in foreign 
capitals only but in the House of Commons, and allowed to be so 
interpreted by silent Ministers, as a proclamation that the Porte 
would be assisted by England in its attitude of resistance to counsels 
which the rest of Europe concurred in urging upon their acceptance. 

This was the second conspicuous example of the destruction of the 
European concert by the English Minister — of his preference of 
the wisdom of lotting a disease run to its height, rather than incur the 
responsibility of fumbling for a lancct-case in his pocket. Within 
the last fortnight two Cabinet Ministers have glorified Lord Derby's 
rejection of the Berlin Memorandum as a rc-cstablishmcnt of the 
influence of England ; but Lord Derby himself must not be held 
answerable for any word spoken by his colleagues. Some expres-^ 
sions are hoM’ever to be found in his dispatch to Lord Odo Russell 
declining to join in the Memorandum, which betray an undignified 
resentment at not having been consulted in the preparation of the 
Memorandum. The circumstances of the origin of the Memo- 
randum sufficiently explain the omission to invite the English 
Minister to join in deliberation upon it, and it is unpleasant to 
think that a weak regard for personal or even national importance 
had any share in tlni unqualified rejection of proposals that had 
been drawn up with an honest desire to remove the causes that really 
threatened the peace of Euroj^e. Tho month of May of last year 
was indeed a month of events of the highest importance in the history 
of the Eastern question. Besides the murder of the consuls at Stto- 
mca and tho rejection of the Berlin Memorandum, it saw the Wrible 
oeeds ootnmitted in Bulgaria and the deposition of the Sultan. The 
momoTj of political feelings is transient ; but it would be useful if 
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‘men could recall what they thought andfdt last Whitsuntide. Thm 
was great exultation over the presence of the fleet at Bedka Bay^ and 
great exultation over the supposed triumph of British diplomacy ; 
but iiufact Lord Derb}’' had made war inevitable between Servia and 
Montenegro on the one hand, and the Porte on the other. The 
Eastern Powers had seen the danger ; they were in some' measure 
•able to measure the forces that were fast becoming irrepressible — 
forces with which Lord Derby had no sympathy, and whici he 
could not but fail to appreciate — and they had made their last effort 
to turn aside the coming conflict. I do not propose to trace the 
cause of the Servian war, nor to follow tho excitement that prevailed 
in England when tho barbarities committed in Bulgaria became 
known. In tho midst of the struggle. Lord Beaconsfield’s language 
at Aylesbury appeared to show that ho understood as little of what 
was going on as his Foreign Secretary ; and before it was suspended, 
Lord Derby himself had another opportunity of demonstrating the 
insufficiency of his knowledge of its character. The Czar made 
another proposal which had grown with the growing necessities of 
the situation ; and by some great mischance, the secret of which' has 
never been explained, the character of this proposal was at first 
most mischievously misrepresented. Early in October it was 
announced — ^the news came from Paris — ^that the Czar had proposed 
that a Russian army should occupy Bulgaria, and an Austrian army 
Bosnia, and that Russian and Austrian fleets should enter the 
Bosphorus. There is no justification for believing that this mis-* 
representation was intentional, but it produced a chill among thosO 
who received it. What the Czar had proposed was, that the English 
and French fleets should occupy the Bosphorus, and he declared 
himself willing to abandon all proposals of military occupation if 
Her Majesty’s Government thought this naval demonstration suffi* 
oient to stop the war and procure the necessary reforms of Turkish 
misrule. Lord Derby, in accordan<||f with his previous policy, 
Reclined to join in the proposed combination ; and it is certamly not 
impossible, it is far from being improbable, that it will be hereafter 
found that here again the result of his policy has been to defer for 
twelve months action that is inevitable. Something might bo said 
in his defence if he had so much as maintained peace, but he 
has allowed the condition of Turkey to pass from bad to worse, and 
we have a campaign before us instead of a demonstration of force. 
Lord Derby did not on this occasion blankly reject the Czar’s 
proposal,' for he suggested an armistice of not less than a month i; 
and it was in connection with this that, forgetful of the lesson he had 
read the Ministers of the three Emperors, and forgetful of the rule 
that an armistice should not alter the relative position of belligerente^ 
he accepted an offer of six months’ armistice from the Forte without 
consulting the other Powers. It was at this time that the Foreign^ 
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Secietary gave anotlier demonstratioii of liis want of appreciation of 
the forces causing the movement that occupied his official attention* 
He an appeal to Prince Bismarck to join in an attempt^ not to» 
cure the running sore of Europe, but to cover it over. The JPrince 
was expected to use his influence to make Bussia and the Forte keep 
the peace ; but the Prince knows something of the power of national 
feeljngs,.and he declined to stultify himself by adopting this idle 
suggestion. 

The armistice was concluded, the Conference was agreed upon, 
but the fatal faults of the policy of the English Ministry were not 
abandoned. The Prime Minister intensified them. I cannot say 
that I find in the acts of the Government that double-facedness 
which some discover. Taken as a whole they appear to be con* 
sistent in their development. The great error of the Ministry, and 
especially of the Foreign Minister, has been that they have been 
several months behindhand in understanding the facts before them. 
They persisted in non-intervention, when they ought to have seen 
that the way of safety lay in prompt intervention ; and when they 
made up their minds to intervene, they refused to entertain tho idea 
of supporting the intervention by a demonstration of force, when they 
ought to have known that without this their action must be futile*. 
There is no inconsistency, there is perfect consistency, in this 
progress which over halts behind the movement of facts. Yet it is 
no doubt true that there have been divergent tendencies in the 
minds of individual Ministers, as there must always be among men 
of any independence of thought. I have referred to the opposition 
of views of the Prime Minister and Lord Salisbury in 1858 on tho 
subject of the Danubian Principalities. It would seem that the 
Prime Minister still clings to the policy of the Crimean war, and I 
am not sure that there does not lurk in Us mind a desire to illustrate 
the last chapter of his biography with the conduct of an European 
war. His instinct is to motect the Ottoman Empire against 
pressure from without. Lord Salisbury dreads, not without reason, 
the convulsions of a dissolution of that Empire, but he would avoid 
the catastrophe by supporting the pressure from without, so as to 
bring the Porte to yield before it is too late. Lord Derby disavowed 
the superstitions of the Crimean war thirteen years ago, but the 
intellectual courage he then possessed *has waned ; and the Eastern 
question, as he now liews it, is 

Only infinite jumble, and mess, and dislocation. 

Backed by a solemn appeal, — “ For God’s sake do not stir there I ” 

These Mimsters have so far agreed on common action or in* 
action, and it is probable that they will continue to agree ; but wo 
Jnay learn from the experience of 1867 whose will must prevail 
Aould any contention arise between them. The Prime Minister 
will remain master of the Ministerial policy ; and although I have 
admitted that that policy has been hitherto coneistexit, I must except 
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one act of the Prime Minister in which, as I cannot but hope, he 
surprised his colleagues. A right appreciation of the character of 
the Czar is absolutely necessary if it would understand the diplomatic 
history of the past year. It is no empty phrase, it is a sincere and 
universal conviction, that he is most earnestly bent on avoiding war. 
He discountenanced the action of Servia ; he tried to check Monte- 
negro ; he inspired the Berlin Memorandum ; he has held repeated 
conferences with the Emperor-King. No war if possible ; but the 
good government of the subject-races of European Turkey cannot be 
sacrificed, though it be procured at the price of war. When the 
Armistice was accepted, and the Conference was practically resolved 
upon, the Czar sought an interview with our ambassador at his 
court, and gave him the most solemn, the most earnest, the most 
pathetic assurances, that he had no designs of territorial aggrandise- 
ment ; and he entreated th5 English Government to lay aside their 
unjust suspicions. This was on the 2nd of November, and the com- 
munication of the Czar was at once telegraphed to England. A 
week later the new Lord Mayor entertained the Ministry at the 
Guildhall, and the Prime Minister addressed to the citizens of 
Tiondon a speech in which he gave no hint of the Czaris pacific 
message, but instead magnified our supposed treaty obligations to 
defend the Ottoman Empire, ridiculed the sincerity of the public 
action of Russia, and boasted of the abilities of England to support 
a second or a third campaign. Upon the treachery of this speech to 
the Czar and to the English nation — upon its iniquity, imparalleled 
ns for as I know in the history of England as a constitutional 
monarchy — I lay no stress here. I am glad to remember that, when 
upon the Czar’s request his assurances to Lord Augustus Loftus 
were published, and the falsity of the speech was exposed and 
denounced, no Ministerial supporter, no journal favourable to the 
Ministry, uttered one word in extenuation of it, until some four 
months later the Prime Minister attempted an apology in the House 
of Lords and a feeble echo of it found its way into one or two 
newspapers. My hope and belief is that the speech was resented by 
the Prime Minister’s colleagues ; but my sole purpose at this moment 
is to indicate its international consequences. Its first effect was to 
excite the hopes of the anti-Russian party in Austria-'Hungary, 
who exulted that the power of England was to be thrown into 
the scale against Russia, tn Russia itself it provoked vehement 
nnger; at Constantinople it raised the highest hopes. As a 
means of frustrating the success of the coming Conference, nothing 
could have been better designed or more efficient. Lord Salisbury 
Btarted on the journey to Constantinople without hopes, and, as if to 
destroy his last chance^ the Turkish Minister in London was carefdly 
informed, at a critical point in the Conference, that the power of 
England would not be employed to enforce the programme up(m 
which the Powers concurred. Proposals without the sanction of 
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force were doomed to failure ; and the history of the Conferenoe ie- 
principally valuable bi^cause it demonstrates beyond contradiction that 
^England was throughout the drag upon the resolutions of the allies. 
Their perception of the necessities of the case was always in advance 
of the English Government ; and we find Lord Salisbury telegraphing 
again and again to London for authority to accompany the other 
Plenipotentiaries in arriving at conclusions beyond the original 
scope of his mission. Laggard in thought and feeble in resolution^ 
we destroyed the force of the European concert, and encouraged the 
Porte to reject their demands, even when attenuated below the 
tolerance of the German Chancellor. The later negotiations of the 
Protocol are too recent to be recapitulated in detail, but something 
must be said of their meaning. It is currently declared that they 
have been throughout a planned deception; that Russia was from the 
first bent upon war, and that the object of the negotiations waa 
nothing but to occupy time and to make the apparent justification of 
Russian aggression perfect. I am ready to concede to those who 
hold this language that war has been throughout inevitable, but 
the deception that has been practised has been practised by ourselvea 
on ourselves. It has been supposed that the Czar wanted an excuse 
for leaving Montenegrins, Bosnians, and Bulgarians unbefriended 
and men are now indignant at the discovery that their opinion was 
false, since he had never thought of abandoning them without having 
secured some amelioration of their condition. The personal character 
of the Czar is the clue of these contradictions. He would most 
willingly be spared the task before him ; if it were possible, he would 
secure the good will and the co-operation of the English Government 
in all his acts ; he seeks everywhere tho means of satisfying his 
desires without war ; and it is not strange if in his eager hope he 
sometimes persuades himself that there is yet a chance of accomplish* 
ing his purposes in peace ; but from beginning to end he has said 
nothing, he has done nothing, to justify the belief that the subjects 
races of Turkey were to be deserted, and those who have thought 
that he contemplated this action must blame themselves for their 
error. 

The Foreign Secretary now accepts as certain an immediate 
outbreak of war between Russia and Turkey, and we are bound to 
ask ourselves what we must anticipate and for what we should be 
pepared. The difficulties of the situation have terribly increased,, 
buj they are as nothing to wl^at may yet befall us. If we were 
wise and wary we shahid even now, before it is too late, execute a 
quick change of front, and insist under penalties of coereion upon a 
subnusKon of *the Porte to the demands of united Europe; This 
step will not be taken, and we must proceed on the assumption that 
• war wiB ensue. Itas -in the highest degree probable that aotiou on^ 
^ the port 'of Russia will be promptly followed by an occupation of 
Rosnia by an Austrian army. Are we to interpret this as some* 
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thing done in opposition to the Kussian movement or in co-opera;* 
tion with it P I should construe it in the latter sense, accepting the 
occupation ^s a part fulfilment of the Czars programme of last 
October, from which Austria shrank until it became unavoidable. 
Tho altemativo view may however be correct, and common prudence 
should toach us to take precautions against what must be expected 
to follow upon this supposition. If Austria-Hungary occupies 
Bosnia in opposition to Eussia, and has thus taken the grave resolu- 
tion to withstand Russia, the Emporor-Xing and his Ministers will 
neglect no aid they can command, and they cannot fail to appeal to 
us under the Tripartite Treaty to share the burdens and the 
dangers of their enterprise. Lord Derby says there is no fear of 
this contingency happening, and I have intimated my belief that 
Austria will work with Russia and not against it ; but Lord Derby's 
positive statement respecting the intentions of Austria to a deputa- 
tion that waited upon him last August has been since discredited, 
and he may be again in error. It would be at once politic and just 
to the Austrian Government to inform them that we held the 
obligations of the Tripartite Treaty to be no longer binding, and that 
we should refuse to comply with any invitation to take action under 
that agreement. No time should bo lost in conveying to Count 
Andrassy an intimation of our resolution. In this way, and in this 
way only, can we guard ourselves against reproaches that may be here- 
after levelled against us. W e have a perfect j ustification in renouncing 
the obligations of the Treaty, as might be shown, if necessary, but 
we can have no justification in leading Austria to rely upon co-opera- 
tion that would not bo forthcoming if demanded. 

Let us go back to consider the possible course of the war. The most 
recent witness on the state of tho Turkish defences in Asia Minor 
admits that they are worthless, and he is certainly not prejudiced in 
favour of Russia. A better fight maybe maintained on the line of the 
Danube, but it is no violent supposition that before the summer is far 
advanced wo shall hear of disaster following disaster, leaving Trans- 
Balkan Turkey in Russian occupation. T^at would bo the effect 
of such events at Constantinople ? We know of buildings that have 
braved countless qtorms of wind and rain, and outlived many genera- 
tions, collapsiiig suddenly at the last amid a cloud of dust rising to 
heaven. This is an imago of what may be feared on the Bosidiorus. 
Lord Salisbury has described the utter unsubstantiality of the 
Ottoman polity. There is no organic national life among the 
Osmanlis. The sacredness of the authority of the Sultanate has 
been weakened by the succcssivo deposition of two Sultans, and the 
feebleness of a third summoned to follow them. This situationl^tf 
the Ottoman Empire is not unparalleled. The like of it has'beem 
seen again and again in the history of military despotisms^ espe- 
cially in the East, and the usual outcome of it has been a dissolution 
of the united empire into satrapies or provinces, and a series of 
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wars between the lieutenants wbo have proclaimed their independ* 
ence» to see which of them can overmaster the rest. Asiatic and 
African Turkey are ready to undergo this process, and^t might be 
left to fulfil itself. The conditions of European Turkey are wholly 
different, and the European Powers cannot decline the task of 
attempting to resettle the government of its provinces. But before 
this labour is seriously reviewed much will have been done. Looking 
forward to the possibility that order and authority will crumble to 
dust in Constantinople, we must expect that a British fleet will be 
summoned to the Bosphorus to maintain some semblance of govern- 
ment, and the third part of the Czar’s programme of last October 
would then he flilfilled. It would be diflicult to resist the summons, 
nor ought it to be declined, provided it were made known that we 
came not to re-establish the authority of the Porte, but to supersede 
it. We should go to work with and not against Bussia. If 
we proclaimed once for all that we had abandoned for ever the 
vain policy of maintaining the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, and were bent on co-operating with the other 
Powers in raising under European tutelage a confederation of free 
States out of its ruins, we should at last be doing something to 
redeem what is past. We could not, indeed, take much credit to our- 
selves for the resolution, for I believe in the contingency contem- 
plated nothing else would be possible. It is no part of my duty to 
discuss the working-out of the problem thus suggested — ^I have pro- 
bably gone far beyond the limits of prudence in the anticipations 
already indicated — ^but there is one part of the final settlement of the 
Eastern question that cannot be omitted. The right of passage of 
Bussian ships of war from the Euxine to the Mediterranean in times 
of peace must be conceded. It is impossible to deny the reasonable- 
ness of this claim. No nation can rest content if deprived of the right 
of following and protecting its mercantile marine on the high seas. 
If the Gut of Gibraltar had been no more than two or three miles 
wide, and Spain had remained mistress of both pillars of Hercules, 
we should still have insisted upon the right of entering the Mediterra- 
nean. A cry may indeed be raised that India will be in danger, just 
as one hundred years ago our forefathers were alarmed at the certain 
ruin of our trade with the Levant in consequence of the French 
annexation of Corsica ; and, indeed, twenty years ago there was a 
renewal of this scare, when Louis Napoleon was supposed to be in 
treaty for the purchase of the island of Sardinia. It would be easy 
to demonstrate the em^ftness of these fears, but the limits of my 
labour are re^hed. I have sought to show that on grounds of 
policy we dio^d cease to pursue the labour, foredoomed to failure, 
of maintaining the Ottoman Empire in Europe, and upon that issue 
I desire to be judged. Leonard Courtney. 



BENTHAM AND BENTHAMISM IN POLITICS AND 

ETHICS. 


Is tlie critical narrativei equally brilliant and erudite, wbicb Mr. 
Leslie Stephen has given us of the course of English thought in the 
eighteenth century, there is one gap which I cannot but regret, in 
spite of what Mr. Stephen has said in explanation of it. The work 
of Bentham is treated with somewhat contemptuous brevity in the , 
chapter on Moral Philosophy ; while in the following chapter on 
Political Theories his name is barely mentioned. The present 
paper is an attempt in some measure to supply this deficiency. I 
should not have ventured on it if Bentham’s teaching had become 
to us a matter of merely historical interest; as I cannot flatter 
myself that I possess Mr. Stephen’s rare gift of imparting a sparkle 
to the dustheaps of extinct controversy. But no such extinction 
has yet overtaken Bentham: liis system is even an important 
element of our current political thought ; hardly a decade— though 
an eventful one — ^has elapsed since it might almost have been called 
a predominant element. Among the other writers to whom Mr. 
Stephen has devoted many entertaining pages in his tenth chapter, 
there is not one of w’hom this can be said. It would be almost 
ostentation, in polite society at the present day, to claim familiarity 
with Bolingbroke ; it -would bo even pedantry to draw attention to 
Hoadly. The literary sources of the French Devolution are studied 
with eager and ever-increasing interest ; but they are studied, even 
by Englishmen, almost entirely in the writings of Franco : the most 
ardent reader of revolutionary literature is reluctant to decline 
from Bousscau to Tom Paine. Mr. Kegan Paul’s entertaining 
biography has temporarily revived our interest in Godwin, other- 
wise Political Justice would be chiefl}^’ known to this generation 
through the refutation of Malthus ; and Malthus’s own work is now 
but seldom taken from the shelf. There are probably many school- 
boys feeding a nascent taste for rhetoric on the letters of Junius; 
but Mr. Stephen has felt that the inclusion of these in an account of 
Political Theories requires something like an apology. Burke lives, 
no doubt, not merely through the eloquence which immortalises 
even the details of party conflicts, but through a kind of wisdom, 
fiised of intellect and emotion, which is as essentially independent of 
the theorising in which it is embedded as metal is of its mine. But 
though Burke lives, we meet with no Burkites. The star of 
Hume’s metaphysical fame has risen steadily for a century ; but his 
wannest admirers are rather irritated by his predominant desire Amt 
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literary popularity, and are perhaps too much inclined to turn aside 
from the philosophic material that was wasted in furnishing elegant 
essays on National Character and The Idea of a Perfect Com- 
monwealth. In short, of all the writers i have mentioned, 
regarded as political theorists, it is only the eccentric hermit of 
Queen’s Square Place whose name still carries with it an audible 
demand that wo should reckon with his system, and explain to 
oarselves why and how far we agree or disagree with his opinions.^ 

' Mr. Stephen, it should be said, is so far from denying this 
exceptional vitality of Benthamism, that he even puts it forward as 
an explanation of his cursory treatment of this system. ''The 
history of utilitarianism as an active force belongs/’ he tells us, 
to the new post-revolutionary era, on the threshold of which his 
plan compels him to stop. This argument would have been sound if 
Bentham had really been a man of the nineteenth century, bom 
before his time in the eighteenth, and thus naturally not appreciated 
till later, when tlie stream of current thought had at length caught 
him up. Such freaks of nature do sometimes occur, to the very 
considerable perplexity of the philosophical historian, in his efforts 
to exhibit a precise and regular development of opinion. But this 
is so far from being the case with Bentham, that when J. S. Mill, 
in his most eclectic phase, undertook to balance his claims as a 
thinker against those of Coleridge, ho described the conflict between 
these - two modes of thought as the " revolt of the nineteenth 
oentury against the eighteenth.” The appropriateness of the phrase 
is^rely undeniable. No doubt it is also true, as Mr. Stephen says, 
that Benthamism as an active force — and Benthamism is nothing if 
it is not an active force — belongs rather to the nineteenth century. 
It is just because both these views are equally true that Bentham 
desen^es the special attention of the historian of opinion. In 
England, at least in the department of ethics and politics, Ben- 
thamism is the one outcome of the Seculum Bationalisticum against^ 
which the philosophy of Restoration and Reaction has had to struggle 
continuBlly with varying success. It is, we may say, the legacy 
left to the nineteenth century by the eighteenth ; or rather, perhaps, 
by that innovating and reforming period of the eighteenth century 
in which Enlightenment became ardent, and strove to consume 
and re-create. In his most characteristic xflerits, as well as his most 
salient * defects, Bentham is eminently a representative of this 
stirring mid yeheme|^ age: in his unreserved devotion to the 
grandest and most comprehensive aims, his high and idustained 
confidence' in thSir attainability, and the buoyant, ind^atigoble 
industry with which he sought the means for their attainment ; no 
ksB in his exaggerated reliance on his own method, his ignorant 
contempt for the ]^l^, and his intolerant mismterpretation of all that 
exposed him in the present. 
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It must be admitted that, though distinctly a child of its ngei, 
Benthamism was not exactly a favourite child. The Fragment on 
Government (1776), and the Principles of Morals and Legisla*- 
tiou (published 1789), had found comparatively few sympathising 
readers at the time when Political Justice and tho Bights of 
Man were being greedily bought. At the age of forty-two (1790) 
Bentham speaks, in a letter to his brother, of the slow increase of 
my school.^’ Yet wo observe very clearly that from the first 
Bentham appears as a teacher and master of political science — one* 
who has, or ought to have, a school^’ — and is accepted as such by 
competent judges. In 1778, only two years after the publication of 
the Fragment, D’Alembert writes to him, in the style of tho 
time, as a philosopher and professional benefactor of the human race. 
Two years later he was taken up by Lord Lansdowne, who seems to* 
have had the eager receptivity for abstract theory which is often 
found in powerful but imperfectly trained intellects, even after the* 
fullest acquisition of all that experience can teach. The retired 
statesman boro with really admirable patience the humours of the 
sensitive and self-conscious philosopher : and in the circle at Bowood 
Bentham found — ^besides the one romance of his life — ^invaluable 
opportunities for extending his infiuence as a thinker. It was thero 
that he first met Romilly, the earliest of tho band of reformers who, 
in the next century, attempted the practical realisation of his princi- 
ples ; and there, too, ho laid the foundation of his remarkable ascen- 
dency over Dumont. The self-devotion with which a man of Dumont’s 
talents and independence of thought allowed himself to be absorbed 
in tho humble function of translating and popularising Bentham was 
a testimony of admiration outweighing a bushel of complimentary 
phrases: of which, however, Bentham had no lack, though they 
came from a somewhat narrow ci;‘cle. The suffrages of the few,” 
writes Dumont in one of his earlier letters, “ will repay you for the 
indifference of the many .... Write and bridle my wandering 
opinions.” Through Dumont he became known to Mirabeau : and a 
good deal of Benthamite doctrine found its way into that hero’s 
addresses to his constituents, which Dumont assisted in com- 
posing. Brissot again, who saw a good deal of Bentham in London,, 
some years before 1789, always spoke i^nd wrote of him with the 
utmost enthusiasm : to which it may be partly attributed that, in 
August 1792, a special law of the National Assembly made him (as 
he tells Wilberforce afterwards) "an adopted French citizen, third 
ihan in t^e universe after a natural one ; ” Prieat|By and Paine being 
the first two. As soon as Dumont published the Principes de la 
'Oode Civile et Penale (1802), expressions of even hyperboHbal 
admiration were sent to the philosopher from different paxts bf 
Europe. A Swiss pastor subscribes himself, rather to^ Benthatofe 
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amusementr uxi homjne heureuz, regener^ par la lecture de tos 
ouvrages**’ A Russian general writes that his book fills the soul 
with peace, the heart with virtue, and dissipates the mists of the 
mind;” and conjures him to dictate a code to Russia. Another 
Russian admirer ranks him with Bacon and Newton as the creator 
of a new science,” and writes that he is “ laying up a sum for the 
purpose of spreading the light which emanates ” from his writings. 
Nor is he without similar honour even in his own country. Lord 
Lansdowne, answering good humouredly a reproachful epistle of 
sixty pages, says that it is a letter which Bacon might have sent 
to Buckingham.” In 1703 a gentleman whom he has asked to 
dinner writes expressing a woman’s eagerness to meet a gentleman 
of so enlightened a mind.” A few* years later we find that the groat 
Dr. Parr is never tired of praising his “ mighty talents, profound 
researches, important discoveries, and irresistible arguments.” On 
the whole we may say that os even in his revered old ago he 
never attained the kind of popularity that adapts a man’s name for 
utterance on platforms : so even in the earlier part of his career he 
often met with respect that almost amounted to homage from men 
more or less influential and representative. 

The degree and kind of influence which Bentham exercised in tho 
revolutionary period corresponds tolcrdbly well to the degree of aflBnity 
between his teaching and the principles on which tho revolutionary 
moyemeht proceeded. In the combat against prejudices and privi- 
leges any ally was welcome ; and Bentham was us anxious as any 
revolutionist to break with tlie past, and reform all tho institutions 
of society in accordance with pure reason. It is true that, from our 
point of view, the reason of Bentham appears the perfect antithesis 
of the reason of Rousseau ; but it is very doubtful whether this would 
have been evident to Rousseau himself. The mainspring of Bentham’s 
life and work, as his French friends saw, was an equal regard 
for all mankind : whether the precise objects of this regard were 
conceived as men’s rights” or their “interests,” was a question 
which they would not feel to be of primary concern. He himself, 
indeed, was always conscious of the gulf that separated him from his 
fellow-citizens by adoption. “Were they,” he writes in 1796, “to 
see an analysis I have by me of their favourite Declaration of Rights, 
there is not perhaps a being upon earth that would be less welcome 
to thein than I could ever hope to be.” But the “ Anarchical 
fallacies,” like some^her fruits of Bentham’s labours, remained on 
the philosopher’s shelves till the end of his life; oidy a meagre 
fragment of them found its way into Dumont’s “Principes;” and 
by the time that this came out, anarchical theories were some- 
what obscured behind military fSacts. And unless the “ principle of 
utility” ec^Kcitly announced itself as hostile to the fundamental 
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principles of the common revolutionary creed, it certainly would not 
be generally perceived to be so. I should almost conjecture from what 
Mr. Stephen says of Bentham, compared with the references to 
utilitarianism in his discussion of earlier writers, that he has hardly 
enough recognised that Bentham’s originality and importance lay 
not in his verbal adoption of utility as an end and standard of right 
political action, but in his real exclusion of any other standard ; in 
the definiteness* with which he conceived the '^general good; ’’the 
clearness and precision with which he analysed it into its empiri- 
cally ascertainable constituents ; the exhaustive and methodical con- 
sistency with which he applied this one standard to all departments 
of practice ; and the rigour with which he kept its application free 
from all alien elements. Merely to state utility ’’ as an ultimate 
end was nothing ; no one would have distinguished this from the 

public good ” at which all politicians had always professed to ahn« 
and all revolutionary politicians with especial amplitude of phrase. 
The very Declaration of the National Assembly, that solemnly set 
forth the maintenance of tho “national, imprescriptible, and in- 
alienable rights of man, as the sole end of government, announced 
in its verj** first clause, that “civil distinctions, therrfore, can be 
founded only on public utility.’* It was not then surprising that 
Morellet, Brissot, and others, recognising the comprehensiveness of 
view and clearness of grasp that were so remarkably combined hi 
Bentham’s intellect, the equal distribution of his sympathies, and the 
elevated ardour of his philanthropy, should have hailed him as. 
worthy to “ serve in the cause of liberty.” 

And yet the almost comical contrast that wo find between 
Bentham’s temper and method in treating political questions, and the 
habitual sentiments and ideas of his revolutionary friends, could 
hardly fail to make itself felt by tho latter. Let us take, for 
example, the Treatise on Parliamentary Tactics which he offered 
for the guidance of the new Assembly in 1789 ; and let us imagine 
a French deputy — a member of the “Tiers” that has so recently 
been “Eien” and is now conscious of iLself as “Tout”— attempting 
its perusal. He finds in it no word of response to the sentiments 
that are filling his breast ; nothing said of privileged classes whose , 
machinations have to be defeated, in order that the people Qiay re^se 
its will ; instead of this, he is met at the outset with an exhaustive 
statement of the various ways in which he and other servants of tho 
people are liable to shirk or scamp their work, or otherwise to miss 
attainment of the general good. The object of the treatise, as the 
author explains, is — 

“ To obviate tho inconvenioiices to which a political assembly is exposed in 
the exorcise of its functions. Each rule of this tactics can thci'efore have no 
justifying reason, except in the prevention of an eviL It is thereforo with a 
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\ lo^irlQdgo' ^ iih^Be ovils that ve should proceed ia aeaitdi of 

^Skeee s^QP&vouiexioes xuay bo anaaged undOT.the 4m joBowkig* heads ^ 

. Inaction. 

, / ,2. UseleaB decision. 

>3. Indecision. 

. ^ 4. I)elays. ‘ ' 

« . a, Stuprise or precipitation. 

6. Fluctuations in measures. ' ' 

7. Quarrels. 

8. Falsehoods. ' 

9. " Decisions, yicious on account of form. 

' 10. Decisions, vicious in respect of their foundation. 

We shall dovelope those different heads in a few words.” 

Under the head of delays, we find — 

« May be ranked all vague and useless procedures, preliminaries whkhde 
not tend to a decision, questions badly propounded, or presented in a bad 
order, personal quarrels, witty speeches, and amusements suited to the 
amphitheatre or the playhouse.” 

The last and most important head is thus further analysed : 

“When an assembly form an improper or hurtful decision, it may he 
supposed that this decision incorrectly represents its wishes. If the assoitibly 
be composed as it ought to be, its wish will be conformed to the decision of 
public utility ; and when it wanders from this it will bo from one or other of 
the following causes : — 

“ 1. Ahseuce . — The general wish of the assembly is the wish of the majority 
of the total number of its members. But the greater the number of the 
members who have not boon present at its formation, the more doubtful is it 
whether the wish which is announced as general be really so. 

“ 2. Want of Freedom, — ^If any restraint have been exorcised over tho yotos, 
they may not be conformable to tho internal wishes of those who have given 
them. 

“ 3. Seduction, — If attractive moans have boon employed to act upon the ^lls 
of the members, it may be that tho wish announced may not be conformable to 
their consciontioas wish. ^ , 

“ 4. Error, they have not possessed the means of informing themselves, 
if false statements havo been presented to them, their understandings may be 
deceived, and the wish which has been expressed may not bo that which they**" 
would have formed had they been better informed.” 

' "I 

Aud so on for page after page of dull and beggarly elements, 
methodized no, doubt in a masterly manner, and calculated to have a 
highly salutary aud sobering effect on the mind of any legislator 
who can he persuaded to read them. , One defect which Bentham us 
^most seriously concerned to cure is the imperfect acquaintance that 
legisli^tors are liable to have with the motions on which they vote. 

f 

' “ Nothing is mdre comslln,” ho says, ** than to see orators, and even practised 
orators, foiling into involuntary errors with-re^ect to the pred^ terms of a 
motion.” This evil, he thinks, may be obviated by a very simple mechanical 
ax^paratos for exhibiting to the eyes of the assembly tho motion on which they 
are delibeiating. 

“We may suppose a gallery above the president’s chair, whioh presents a 
front consisting of two frames, xfine foet high by six feet wide, filled with black 
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euam, mode to open like folding doom ; that this canyos is rognlafly pUmtd 
for the reception of letters .of so large a size as & bo legible in oyery part Of the 
plaoe of mooting. These letters might bo attached by an iion hook, in sudi 
manner that they could not be deranged. When a motion is about to bocome 
the object of deboto, it would be giyon to compositors, who would transenbe it 
upon the table, and by closing the gallery, ci^ibit it like a placard to the eyes 
of the whole assembly.'’ 

Ono would think that those suggestions were sufficiently parti*- 
cular; but Bentham feels it necdfid to give a page more of minute 
directions as to sizo of letters, method of fixing them, composition of 
the table, &c. 

The salutary working of this machinery is obyious: — 

*'Whon the orator foigots his subject, and begins to wander, a table of 
motions offers tho roadiost moans for recalling him. Under the present regime, 
how is this oyil remedied P It is necessary for a member to rise, to interrupt 
the speaker, and coll him to order. This is a proyocaiion, it is a reproach, it 
wounds his self-loyo. The orator attacked defends himself ; there is no longer 
a debate upon tho motion, but a discussion respecting tho application of his 
arguments . . . • But if wo suppose tho table of motions placed aboyo [the 
president], thecaso would bo yery diffeicmt. lie might, without interrupting 
tho speaker, wain him by a simple gesture ; und this quiot sign would not be 
accompanied by tho danger of a personal appeal.” 

The faithful Dumont is unbounded in his eulogy of this ^^absolutely 
new and original” work, which fills up ono of tho blanks of 
political literature,” and reports that Miraboau and the Duo de la 
llochofoucauld admired this “ truly philosophical conception.” Still 
the reader will hardly ho surprised to loam that Morollet thinks it 
not likely to be appreciated by ‘‘light-minded and unreflecting 
persons ” in the crisis of 1789. Bentham, wo feel, must often have 
appeared to his French friends as a perfect spccinion of the cold 
imseutimental type of Englishman ; though with an epistolary 
prolixity which Sir Charles Grandisou could hardly surpass. On 
one occasion the admiring Brissot cannot reprc«>s a murmur at the 
“dryness and drollery” with which he responds to sentiment. 

You have then never loved mo ! ” ho exclaims ; “ mo whose sensi-* 
bilities mingle with legislation itself! ” And in truth, though 
Bentham had plenty of sensibilities beneath his eccentric exterior, 
he was not in the habit of letting them mingle with legislation. 

Tho abovo extracts have sufficiently illustrated another marked 
characteristic of Bentham’s work in politics, besides his severe 
exclusion of fine sentiments : his habit, namely, of working out his 
suggestions into tho minutest details. This tendency ho often 
exhibits in an exaggerated form, so that it becomes repellent or even 
ridiculous ; especially as Bentham, with all his desire to be practical, 
is totally devoid of tho instinctive self-adaptation which most men 
learn from converse with the world. Still the habit itself is an 
essential element of the forco and originality of his intcllectoal 
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attitude. A man’s min<]f” says the representative soientifio man 
in Middlmarchf ** must be c<)ntmually expanding and shrinking 
between the whole human horizon and the horizon of an object- 
glass.” Bentham’s mind was continually performing a similar ^^systole 
and diastole ” ; and tlius, in spite of the unduly deductive method 
that he generally employs, he really resembled the modern man of 
science in the point in which the latter differs most strikingly from 
the ancient notion of a philosopher. His apprehension, whether of 
abstract theory or of concrete fact, has marked limitations ; but as 
regards the portion of human life over which his intellectual vision 
ranges, he has eyes which con see with equal clearness in the most 
abstract and the most concrete region ; and he as naturally seeks com- 
pleteness in working out the details of a practical scheme as in 
dividing the most general notions of theoretical jurisprudence. He 
aims at a perfectly reasoned adaptation of means to ends in con- 
structing a ** frame of motions,” no less than in constructing a code 
of laws ; and he passes frofn the latter to the foriher without any 
abatement of interest or any sense of incongruity. Thus, for twenty 
years (from 1791 to 1811), while his fame as a philosophical jurist 
was extending through the civilised world, he was probably better 
known to the Oovernment at home as belonging to the rather despised 
class of beings who were then colled projectors ; ” from his favourite 
plan of a Panopticon ” Penitentiary, which was continually urged 
on their notice by himself and his friends. ^ 

Panopticon or Inspection House was a circular building, in which 
prisoners’ cells were to occupy the circumference and keepers the 
centre, with an intermediate annular wall all the way up, to which 
the cells were to be laid open by an iron grating. This construction 
(which with proper modifications could be adapted to a workhoplie) 
fills a much larger space in Bentham’s correspondence than alfbis 
codes put together. Indeed, among the numerous wrongs, great andk 
small, on which the philosopher in his old age used to dilate with a 
kind of cheerful acrimony peculiar to himself, there was none which 
roused so much resentment as the suppression of Panopticon, which 
he always attributed to a personal grudge on the King’s part. He 
composed a whole volume on “ the war between Jeremy Bentham and 
Oeorge III., by one of the belligerents.” “ But for George III.” the 
narrative begins, all the prisons and all the paupers in England 
would long ago have been under my management.” For the adminis- 
tration of his prisoi# he had devised a complete sdheme, to the 
realisation of which he was prepared to devote himself. The expense 
of^prisoners was to have been reduced ultimately to zero by a rigid 
ej^nomy, which yet, when mitigated by the indulgences that w^ere to 
be earned by extra labour, would only produce about sufficient dis- 
TO^ort to make the punishment deterrent. Idle prisoners were to 
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be fed on potatoes and water ad lib., dotbed in coats without iBhiri; 0 , 
and wooden shoes without stockingSi and made to sle^ in sacks in 
order to saye the superfluous expense of sheets. Existence being 
thus reduced to its lowest terms, a means of ameliorating it was 
provided in a certain share of the profits of industry ; and Bentham 
was sanguine enough to suppose that fifteen hours a day of 
sedentary labour and muscular exercise combined, could be got out 
of each prisoner by this stimulus. Contract-management was an 
essential feature of the scheme; it must be made the manager’s 
interest to' extract from his prisoners as much work os he could 
without injuring them; while the prisoners would be sufSciently 
protected against the manager’s selfishness by the terms of his contract, 
by the free admission of the public to inspect the prison, and by a 
fine to bo paid for every prisoner’s death above a certain average. 

The amount of labour that Bentham spent in elaborating the 
details of this scheme, defending it against all criticisms, urging it 
on ministers and parliamentary friends, and vituperating all whom 
he believed to have conspired to prevent its execution, would have 
alone sufficed to fill the life of a man of more than average energy ; 
while the total disappointment of the hopes of twenty years, after 
coming within sight of success — for in 1794 Parliament had authorised 
such a contract as Bentham proposed — would have damped any 
ordinary philanthropic zeal. But Panopticon and all that belongs 
to it, including all that ho wrote on the Poor Law and Pauper 
Management, might be subtracted from Bentham’s intellectual 
labours, without materially diminishing the impression produced on 
the mind by their amount and variety. Nay, even if the whole of his 
vast work on Law and its administration, including innumerable 

S hlets on special points and cases, were left out of sight, if we 
nothing of Bentham the* codifier, or Bentham the radical 
reformer, his life would still seem fuller of interests and activities 
than most men’s. Besides his well-known pamphlet in defence of 
usury, ho composed a Manual of Political Economy, in which the 
principles of lamez faire are independently expounded and applied. 
The Bell and Lancaster method of instruction inspired him to 
enthusiastic emidation: he immediately planned an unsectarion 
Ghrestomathic day-school to be built in his own garden in Queen’s 
Square Place. The school itself never came into existence ; for this, 
like some other educational schemes, was wrecked on the rock of 
theology. But Bentham fulfilled his part in composing a Chresto- 
mathia ; which contained, besides a full and original exposition^of 
pedagogic principles, a sort of manual of geometry, algebra, and 
physics, and an encyclopaedic discussion of scientific nomenclative 
and classification. And this is only one striking i^ecimeii of liis 
habitual practice. Qtiicquid agunt Aame/tes— whatever men do lor 
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mea*B haffniiBSB-^is certainly iihe farrago of his inexSiaitatilde IfSS. 
Whatever 1 basbess snggests to him an idea -of amelioratioit he' 
iauaediately 'atudios vith minute and intense interdBf, uai^{ he 
helieTes ". himself to have perfectly penetrated 'it by hia mchsae*' 
tree method/ and is ready vrith a completely reiiBened schl^e 
of improvement. Currency projects, Banking regulations, proposals 
f(ir> an “nnburthensome increase of the reTenue,” reform oi tho 
Thames ^lico, a new mode of taking the census, a device for pre- 
venting forgery, a prospect of abolishing the dave-trade, a plan for 
mmnlly improving Irish labourers in New York — each subject in its 
tom is discussed with a fresh eagerness and an amplitude of expla- 
nation that seem to belong to the leisured amateur of social science. 
Not is his attention confined to matters strictly social or political. 
He is not too much engaged in applying his method of study to 
expound it in an Essay on Logic, supplemented by a characteristic 
dissertation on Language and Universal Ch'ammar. Chemistry and 
botany,- from their rich promise of utility, are continually attractive 
to him. He is never too busy to help in experiments which may 
enrich mankind with' a new grass or a now ihiit. At one time he is 
anxious to learn all about laughing gas ; at another he corresponds 
at length about a Frigidarium, in which fermentable substances may 
be preserved from pernicious fermentation while remaining untrozen. 
Nothing seenu to him too trivial on object for his restless impulse of 
anadioration ; and he cannot understand why it should seem so to any 
one else. There is an amusing instance of this in one of his letters 
to Dumont, at the crisis of a negotiation in which the latter, having 
won Talleyrand’s patronage for the Civil and Penal Codes, is deli- 
cately . endeavouring to secure a favourable notice for Panopticon. 
Dumont has asked his master to send Talleyrand a sot of economical 
and political works. It occurs to Bentham that it will be a stroke of. 
diplomacy to forward along with the books “ a set or two sets of my» 
brother’s patent but never-sold fire-irons of which the special and 
charaotorisfac properly is levity.” They would serve, he tUnks, “ as 
a specimm of the Panopticon system. Ono might be kept by T. 
(TaBeyraad), the other, if he thought fit, passed on to B. (Bonaparte).” 
Even the sympathetic Dumont declines to extend his intOTOst to 
pstteni fire-irons, and coldly intimates that ho is “ not familiar with 
Budh instruments.” The humblest gomes, we find, are not unworthy 
of utilitarian fsonsid^tion, and may be Ideated in the same confident 
deductive fe^onas governments. At Ford Abbey — ^where Bentham 
lived from 1814 to 1817, and where the youthful J. S. Mill found 
the ‘'-sentiment of a larger and freer existence ” in the “ middle-age 
architecture, baronial hall, and spacious and lofty rooms ” — battle- 
dores and diu^tlecocks were kept in frequent- exercise and any 
tendency in manu&cturers to deviate from the true type of -shuttle- 
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cook was severely repressed. epgrams, yes/^ writes l^ie 

philosoplie^ ; bui pointed skuttlecocks never were^ nor ever willl)e 
good for anytliing. ThesOi it is trae» bave not been tried ; but trial 
is not necessary to the condemnation of such sHuttlecbcks as these.^’ 
Bentbam was strictly temperate in bis diet : be ate meat but once a 
day, and then very moderately, and was almost a teetotaler. But the 
pleasures of the table were too important to be diminished by a 
stupid adherence to custom ; and being particularly fond of fruit, bo 
used often to maximise his prandial happiness by commencing with 
the dessert, before the sensibility of his palate had been impaired by 
coarser viands. 

I have dwelt at some length on this side of Bentham’s character, . 
because it seems to me that we get the right point of view for under- 
standing his work in politics and ethics, if wc conceive it as the 
central and most important realisation of a dominant and all-compre- 
hensive desire for the amelioration of human life, or rather of' 
sentient existence generally. A treatise on Deontology, a code, an 
inspection-house, a set of fire-irons, may all be regarded as instru- 
ments more or less rationally contrived for the promotion of happi- 
ness ; and it is exclusively in this light that Bcntham regards them. 
Thus, perhaps, we may partly account for the extreme unreadable- 
ness of his later writings, which are certainly biblia abiblia.’’ The* 
best defence for them is that they are hardly meant to be criticized 
as books ; they w'ere written not so much to be read as to be used.^ 
Hence if, after they were written, he saw no prospect of their pro- 
ducing a practic^ effect, he kept them contentedly on his shelves 
for a more seasonable opi^ortunity. In his earlier compositions he 
shows considerable literary faculty : his argument is keen and lucid, 
and his satirical humour often excellent, though liable to be too 
pz^x. But the fashion in whigh he really liked to express his 
thoughts '#as the proper style of legal documents — a style, that is, 
in which there ore no logically superfluous words, but in which 
everything that is intended is fully expressed, and the most tedious 
iteration is not shunned if it is logically needed for completeness 
and precision. And as years went on, and Dumont saved him the 
necessity of making himself popular, he gave full scope to his 
peculiar taste. Such a manner of expression has indeed a natural 
affinity to the fulness of detail with which his subjects are treated. 
But the tedium caused by the latter is necessarily aggravated by the 
former ; and therefore the “ general reader ” has to be wam^ off 
from most of Bentham’s volumes ; or perhaps such warning is hardly 
needed. Those, however, who study him as he would have wished to 
be studied, not for literary gratification, but for practical guidance, 
will fe^ that his ffitiguing exhaustiveness of style and treatment hsai 
great advantages. It to some extent aupplies the place of empirical 
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tests to his system ; at least, whatever dangers lurk in his abstract 
deductive method of dealing with human beings, we certainly cannot 
include among them the ''dolus** which "latet in generalibus.*’ 
Jf in establii^ing his practical principles he has neglected any 
important element of human nature, we are almost certain to feel 
the deficiency in the concrete result which his indefatigable imagina- 
tion works out for us. Often, indeed, the danger rather is that we 
fthfl.ll be^unduly repelled by the mere stran^ness of the habits and 
customs of the new social organization into which ho transports us. 

Thus from different points of view one might truly describe 
Bentham as one of the most or the least idealistic of practical philo- 
sophers. What is, immediately suggests to him what ought to be ; 
his interest in the former is never that of pure curiosity, but always 
subordinated to his purpose of producing the latteir ; there is no 
department of the actual that he is not anxious to reconstruct sys- 
tematically on rational principles, and so in a certain sense to inform 
and penetrate with ideas. While again his ideal is, to borrow a 
phrase of John Grote’s, as much as possible de-idca/ized, positivized, 
some might say Philistinized, his good is purged of all mystical 
elements, and reduced to the positive, palpable, empirical, definitely 
quantitative notion of "maximum balance of pleasure over pain 
and his conception of human nature and its motives — ^the material 
which he has to adapt to the attainment of this good — ^is not only 
unideal, but even anti-ideal, or idealized in the wrong direction. 
While he is as confident in his power of constructing a happy society 
as the most ardent believer in the moral perfectibility of mankind, 
he is as convinced of the unqualified selfishness of the vast majority 
of human beings as the bitterest cynic. Hence the double aspect 
of his utilitarianism, which has caused so much perplexity both to 
disciples and to opponents. It is as if Hobbes or Mandeville were 
suddenly inspired with the social enthusiasm of Godwin. Somethiqg 
of the same blending of contraries is found in Helvetius ; and he 
perhaps, rather than Hume, should be taken as the intellectual pro- 
genitor of Bentham. In Helvetius, however, though utilitarianism 
is passing out of the critical and explanatory phase in which we find 
it in Hume, into the practical and reforming phase, the transition is 
not yet complete. Still the premises of Bentham are all clearly 
given by Helvetius ; and the task which the former took up is that 
which the latter clearly marks out for the moralist. Indeed, if we 
imagine the - effect tff Esprit on the mind of on eager young, 
law-student, we seem to have the whole intellectual career of 
Bentham implicitly contained in a " pens^ de jeunesse.** 

Helvetius puts with a highly effective simplicity, from which 
Hume was precluded by his more subtle and complex psychological 
analysis, these two doctrines : first, that every human being " en 
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tout temps^ en tout lieu ” seeks his own interest, and judges of things 
and persons according as they promote it ; and secondly, that, as the 
public is made up of individuals, the qualities that naturally and nor- 
mally gain public esteem and are called virtues are those useful to the 
public. Observation, he says, shows us that there are a few men 
who are inspired by “un heureux naturel, un d&ir vif de la gloire 
et de I’estime,” with the same passion for justice, and virtue which 
men generally feel for wealth and greatness. The actions which 
promote the private interest of these virtuous men are actions that 
are just, and conducive or not contrary to the general interest. But 
these men are so few that Helvetius only mentions them *'pour 
rhonneur de I’humanite.^’ The human race is almost entirely com- 
posed of men whose care is concentrated on their private interests. 
How, under these circumstances, are we to promote virtue? for 
which Helvetius really seems to be genuinely concerned, though he 
is too well bred to claim for himself expressly so exceptional a dis- 
tinction. It is clear, he thinks, that the work will not be done by 
moralists, unless they completely change their methods. “ Qu’ont 
produit jusqu'aujourd’hui les plus belles maximes de la morale?’’ 
Our moralists do not perceive that it is a futile endeavour, and would 
bo dangerous if it were not futile, to try to alter the tendency of men 
to seek their private happiness. They might perhaps gain some 
influence if they would substitute the ‘^langage d’int^rfet” for the 
“ ton d’injure ” in M'hich they now utter their maxims ; for a man 
might then be led to abstain at least from such vices as are pre- 
judicial to himself. But for the achievement of really important 
results the moralist must have recourse to legislation. This is a 
conclusion which Helvetius is never tired of enforcing. **One ought 
not to complain of the wickedness of man, but of the ignorance of 
legislators who have always set -private interest in opposition to 
public.” ** The hidden source of a people’s vices is always in its 
Icgidation ; it is there that we must search if we would discover and 
extirpate their roots.” Moralists ought to know that as the sculpiior 
fashions the trunk of a tree into a god or a stool, so the legislator 
makes heroes, geniuses, virtuous men, as he wills: . . . reward^ 
punishment, fame, disgrace, are four kinds of divinities with which 
he can always effect the public good.” In short, Helvetius conceives 
that universal self-preference might by legislative machinery be so 
perfectly harmonized with public utility that ‘^none but madmen 
would be vicious:” it only wants a man of insight and courage, 

^chauff^ de la passion du bien general,” to effect this happy con- 
summation. 

Such, then, was the task that Bentham, at the age of twenty-fiiv]^ 
undertook ; and perhaps his bitterest opponent, surveying his sixty 
years of strenuous performance, will hardly blame him severely for 
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presumption in' deeming himself to possess the r^uisitequalifioationiS* 
'The young jElnglishmaQf indeedi with his faith in our matchless 
•constitaticiEi as yet unshaken, conceives himself to be in an excep- 
tionally &vourable position for realising this union of morals and 
legislation. France,” he writes in his commonplace-book for 
1774-5, ** may have philosophers. The world is witness if she have 
not philosophers. But it is England only that can have patriots, for 
^ a patidpt is a philosopher in action.” Such a ^'philosopher in 
.^action ” might hope not merely to delineate, but actually to set on 
foot that reformation in the moral world which could only come from 
improvement in the machine of law. But in the moral no less than 
in the physical world one cannot improve a machine without under- 
standing it ; the study of it as it exists must be separated from the 
investigation of what it ought to be, and the former must be 
thoroughly performed before the latter can be successfully attempted. 
This is to us so obvious a truism that it seems pedantic to state it 
expressly; but it is a truism which Benthom found as much as 
possible obscured in Blackstone’s famous Commentaries. The first 
thing then which ho had to do was to dispel that confusion between 
the expository and the censorial functions of the jurist, which seemed 
to bo inherent in the official account of the laws and constitution of 
England. The clearness and completeness with which this is done are 
the chief merits of the Fragment on Government. In this elaborate 
attack on Blackstone’s view of municipal law Bentham does not as 
-yet criticize the particulars either of the British constitution or of 
British administration of justice: his object is merely to supply the 
right set of notions for apprehending what either actually is, together 
with the right general principles for judging of its goo^ess or bad- 
• ness. His fundamental idea is taken, as he says, from Hume ; but 
.the methodical precision with which it is worked out is admirable; 
.in fiict, the Fragment contains the whole outline of that system of 
formal, constitutional jurisprudence which the present generation 
has mostly learnt from his disciple J ohn Austin. Among other things 
we may notice as characteristic the manner in which he throws aside 
the official .nonsense about the "democratic element” in the un- 
reformed British Parliament, which half imposed, even on the clear 
^ intellect of Pdey. "A duke’s son,” he says, "gets a seat 
«in the House of .Commons; it needs no more, to make him the very 
mpdel of. an Athenian cobbler/’ In a similar spirit ho banters 
Blackstone’s accounUtof the "wisdom and valour” for which our 
lords temporal are selected* He remarks that in Queen Anne’s 
reign, ih the year 1711, "not long after the time of the hard fr os fr , ^ ^ 
.there, seems to heTe.been such an exuberance of these virtues os to 
furnish merit enough to stock no cfewer than a dozmi respectable 
persolls^ wbo upon. the ^rength of it. were ^dl made barons m a 
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day ; a phenomenon^ he adds, which i contemporary bistoriaii has 
etrangely attributed to the necessity of making a majority. It is 
evident that whatever constituticm Beatiiu|i||i may prefer, he will not 
be put off by any conventional fictions as to the relations of its pai'ts ; 
his preference will depend entirely on what* he 'believes to be their 
actual workitig. * • ' * 

More than thirty years, however, were to elapse before Bentham 
seriously turned his attention to constitutional construction. Indeed 
nothing is more characteristic of the Benthamite manner of thought, 
in its application to politics,* than the secondary and subordinate 
position to which it relegates the constitutional questions that absorbed 
the entire attention of most English politicians of' the eighteenth 
century. Such politicians, even when most theoretical, seem to have 
had no notion that the political art properly includes a systematic 
survey of the whole operation of government, and a thorough ^asp of 
the principles by which that operation should bejudged and rectified* 
Their philosophy was mudo up of metaphysico-jural dissertations 
on the grounds and limits of civil obedience, and loose historical 
generalisations as to the effects of the *Hhreo simple forms''- of 
government, conceived as chemical elements out of which the British 
constitution was compounded. What they habitually discussed was 
not how laws should be mode or executed, but what the terms of the 
social compact were, and whether the balance between Grown and 
Commons could be maintained without corruption. It is perhaps 
some survival in Mr, Stephen's mind of this now antiquated way of 
viewing politics which has led him, while speaking respectfully of 
Bentham's labours in tho sphere of jurisprudence, to refer so slightly 
* to bjTn in describing the course of political thought. And no doubt 
Bentham’s determination to maintain a purely and exhaustively 
practical treatment in all his writings on law and its administration, 
render it almost necessary to leave the greater part of his work: to 
the criticism of professional experts. But the general, principles 
by which the whole course of his industry was gmded ; that govern? 
ment is merely an organization for accomplishing a very compUcatod 
and delicate work, of which tho chief part consists in preventing, by 
tho threatened infliction of pain or damago fori^ eertam kinds'- of 
conduct, some more than equivalent pain ot’ loss of happiness 
resulting from that conduct to. some of the .governed; that^'tibe 
primary end of the political art is to secure that.. this work ahall 
be done in tho best possible way with the utmost possible- precu^ 
and the least possible waste of means ; andjthat the rules oontroUpg 
the appointment and mutual relations of different members of ,ihe 
government should be considered and detennined . solely vithva 
view to this end— these were surely woith mentioning amoi|g fialitioal 
theories. For itis this fundtdnental creed that has glven^B wa aiaa igm 
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its vitality; when once these principles wero clearly and firmly 
apprehended by a man with the infinite capacity for taking 
trouble’* which has been said to constitute genius, though the 
eighteenth century, ideally speaking, was not yet over, the nine- 
teenth had certainly begun. A theory that is exclusively positive and 
unmetaphysical, at the same time that it is still confidently deductive 
and xmhistorical, forms the natural transition from the ‘^Age of 
Beason *’ to the period of political thought in which we are now 
living. 

When we consider that Bentham’s early manhood coincided with 
the intensest period of revolutionary fervour, and that he was in 
close personal relations with some influential Frenchmen of this age, 
it seems a remarkable evidence of his intellectual independence that 
he should have so long kept his attention turned away from constitu- 
tional reform. Probably the aversion he felt for the metaphysics 
in which the conception of rational and beneficent government 
seemed^ to be commonly entangled, co-operated to concentrate his 
attention on that department of reform in which alone he felt him- 
self in full sympathy with the party of movement. At the outset 
of the American war he was altogether hostile to the colonists, owing to 
the hodge-podge of confusion and absurdity ” which he found in 
their Declaration of Bights. Six years later he was content to 
regard the English constitution as resting at no very great 
distance, perhaps, from the summit of perfection.” In 1789 
be went so far with his French friends as to ofier the cause 
of liberty his treatise on Parliamentary Tactics. Still, as we have 
seen, the dry practicality of this dissertation could hardly be sur- 
passed ; it does not touch on a single burning question ” except ' 
Division of Chambers, which it treats very abstractly and neutrally. 
In 1793 whatever sympathy he may have felt for the revolu- 
tionists had quite vanished. Could the extermination of Jacobinism 
be eflected,” he whites to his cousin Metcalf, “I should think no 
price that we could pay for such a security too dear ; ” and about 
the same time ho tells Dundas that though some of the MSS. he 
sends him might ** lead to his being taken for a republican,” he is 
•^now writing against even Parliamentary Beform, and that without 
any change of sentiment.” It is evident that he is thoroughly 
absorbed in schemes of legislative and administrative improvement : 
his interest in the French Bevolution was due to the unexampled 
opportunity it seemed to^fier for new codes, new judicial establish- 
ments, Panopticons, &c. ; he has no desire to quarrel with the 
English Tory Government if it will find employment for his inven- 
tions in this line. Until 1791 he seems to have hoped that Lord 
Lansdowne would place him in Parliament ; he even obtained a 
vague promise to that effect, though for some reason of other the 
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idea was afterwards dropped. Then during the twenty years (from 
1791 to 1811} in which Panopticon was in suspense, he would 
naturally shrink from risking its prospects by any open breach 
with the Government. StiU it is pretty clear that his opinion of the 
practical efficiency of the Matchless Constitution was growing 
rapidly worse during the latter part of this period, until in 1809 he 
wrote his first plan of Parliamentary Eeform. This, however, 
remained unpublished till 1817 ; and in a letter to President Madison 
in 1811, in which he proposes to codify for the United States, he 
takes care to say that “ his attention has not turned and is not 
disposed to turn itself^^ to changes in the form of their governi;^ 
ment. Indeed, since the enthusiastic reception which his Civil and 
Penal Codes, in Dumont’s rendering, had met with throughout 
Europe, his hopes of benefiting the human race by codification had 
taken so wide a range as almost necessarily to keep him neutral even 
towards the most despotic kind of rule. In no country was this 
reception more enthusiastic than in Bussia. Accordingly in 1814, 
Panopticon being finally suppressed, and code-making being in hand 
in Bussia, Bcntham considers that the time has come to offer his 
services for this jiurpose. The Emperor, with every expression of 
courtesy and respect, requests him to communicate with the Com- 
mission that is sitting on legislation. But this seems to him useless. 
Alone he must do it ; and he somewhat sourly rejects all compliments 
not accompanied with legislative caric hlanchc. When he is con- 
vinced that ho cannot bo employed on these conditions, his last 
reason for keeping terms with the traditional forms of government 
would seem to have vanished ; and he prepares, when already 
verging on threescore and ten, to crown the edifice of his juris- 
prudence with a Constitutional Code. 

It is not often that on enorgcfic practical philanthropist throws 
himself into constitutional reform at the age of sixty-eight. When 
he does so, it is likely to be with the accumulated bitterness resulting 
from a lifetime of baffled attempts to benefit his fellow-men under 
their existing constitution. And all that Bentham writes after 1817 
is full of the heated and violent democratic fanaticism which is inci- 
dent to the youth of many Liberals who in later years become 
‘^tempered by renouncement,’' but which, as we have seen, was 
conspicuously absent from the earlier stages of Bentham’s political 
activity. No doubt this may be partly attributed to the spirit of the 
iiime. From 1817 to 1830 the tide of Liberalism was rapidly rising, 
and .the fiavour of the rising Liberalism was peculiarly bitter. 
Still a man of sixty-eight is not usually carried away by an 
upsurging wave of opinion ; and we con hardly explain Benthain’s 
mood without taking into account the acrimony of the disappointed 
projector. It is the persistent rejection of Panopticon and many 
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t»&6r Ml Bcliemes 'whicli has in^ired himMritli w intense a oontic- 
tion that governments of One or Few invariaHy aim at the depreda* 
tion. and 'oppression of the Many. He tells us himself, in the 
historical preface” to the Fragment on Government (republished 
1828)j that it is only after the experience and observation of fifty 
3rears Hiat ho has leamt to see in the imperfections of the British 
.constitution ^'the elaborately organized and anxiously cherished and 
guarded products of sinister interest and artifice.” Had George III., 
any time between 1793 and 1811, made peace with Panopticon, had 
Alexander in 1814 allowed free play to the great codifier’s energies, 
the Constitutional Code, we may well believe, woidd have remained 
unwritten, and the philosophy of modem English Eadicalism would 
have acknowledged a different founder. 

And yet, when we examine the rational basis of his constitutional 
construction, whether as given in the introduction to his Plan of 
.Parliamentary Beform (1817), or more fully and characteristi- 
ctfly developed in the elaborate work just mentioned, wo find 
that it consists in a few very natural inferences from the 
ethical and pqrchological premises on which his w'hole social 
activity proceeded ; inferences, indeed, so simple and obvious, 
that we can hardly suppose him not to have tacitly drawn them, 
even in the earliest stage of his career. If once W'o regard the 
administration of law as a machinery indispensable for identifying 
the. interest of individuals with the conduct by which they wUl most 
promote the general happiness, so that through a skilful adjustment 
of rewards and punishments the universally active force of self- 
preference is made to produce the results at which universal benevo- 
lence would aim, it is plain that our arrangements are incomplete 
unless they include means for similarly regulating the self-preferences 
of those who are to work and repair the machine. And this, of 
course, must be done by a combination of rewards and punishments ; 
the. problem is, how to apply these so os to produce an adequ^e 
effect. It is obviously a far more difficult problem than that with 
which .Bentham had to deal in regulating private relations. For 
what the private man, in his view, has for the jnost part to do, in 
order to promote the general happiness, is to consult the interests of 
himself and his family ; whatever, private services it is desirable he 
ehould render to others should rarely ba made legally obligatory, 
except .when he has freely bound himself by special and definite 
.contracts. But frox^govemors, if government is to be well performc^l 
.we require the energetic and sustained exercise of all their faculties 
in the service of their fellow-citizens (generally — even more sus- 
tsiaed.emrgy than, most men sp^d on their own xiffairs, in propoiv- 
4iQn*as goiuenment is a more difficult business'; while at. the i^same 
time .this burixiess is of such a nature that.it is necessary to^ve^ the 
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mnagers'of it an indefinite po#e^ dP interfering mth ibe liberty, 
property, and even life of their fellow-citizens generaMy; For to set 
definite limits to this power in the prescriptions of a constitutional 
code is, from a utilitarian point of view, manifestly irrational. . ^ The 
only rational limits, those which utility would prescribe in any case, 
cannot be foreseen and fixed once for all ; hence any such constitu- 
tional restrictions, if observed, are likely to prevent salutary laws 
and ordinances as well as mischievous ones ; while, if they are to be 
overruled by the **Balus populi,” their announcement was worse than 
useless — ^it was an express incitement to groundless rebellion. The 
only plan that remains, and the only one that can possibly secure 
the requisite junction of interests, is to provide that government, 
while supremo over individuals, shall be under the continual vigiknt 
control of the -citizens acting collectively. Every citizen who is not 
childish, insane, &c., should primd facie have a share in this control, 
otherwise his interests will presumably be neglected ; and one 
an equal share, in so far as avc have no ground for considering one 
man’s happiness of more importance than any other man’s. 

Wo are thus led to the familiar system of Representative Demo- 
cracy, with universality and equality of suffrage; but, be it observed, 
without any of the metaphysical fictions which had commonly been 
involved in the construction of this 63’^stem. Bentham’s system is 
not a contrivance for enabling every one to ** obey himself alone : ” 
such an end would have seemed to him chimerical and absurd:, it is 
merely an arrangement for securing that every one’s interests shall 
bo as well as possible looked after. To this difference of rationak 
corresponds naturally a difference of constitutional . sentiment. 
Bentham’s supreme legislative assembly is not a majestic incarnation 
of the sovereignty of tho people ; it is merely a collection of agents, 
appointed by tho people to manage a certain part of their concerns, 
liable, like other agents, to legal punishment if they can be proved to 
have violated their trust, and to instant dismissal if it seem^ probable 
that they have done so. 

Another important difference appears at once in comparing .the 
rationale of utilitarian democracy with that based on natural rights. 
The former, however dogmatically it may be announced, depends 
necessarily upon certain psychological generalisations, tho truth of 
which may be continually brought to the test of experience. 
Between traditional legitimacy and natural freedom th^e was no 
common ground, and therefore really no argument possible; If I 
maintain that I and my fellow-citizens have an imprescriptible right 
to be governed only by laws to which we have consented, I eonlmd 
no relevancy in the answer lhat cwtain. persons have mberited a 
prescriptive right' to govern me. But ifi I maintain- that onrisocimioiL 
interest ‘ are most^ likely to be well looked after by managera whmn 
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we can dismiss, however confident I may be in my deduction of this 
probability from the ^'universality of self-preference/' I must admit 
arguments from experience tending to prove the opposite. And 
when these are once admitted, the descent from the position of 
Bentham and James Mill, that democracy is absolutely desirable, to 
John Stuart Mill’s relative and qualified assertion of its desirability> 
is logically inevitable ; though, like many other logically inevitable 
steps, it took a generation to make it. 

The chief peculiarities, however, in the main outline of Bentham’s 
constitution, are due not to his conception of the political end, but to 
his intense sense of the need of guarding his government against 
the danger of perversion : a danger which democrats of the older 
type, from their confidence in ordinary human nature, had 
commonly overlooked. If the oppressions of kings and aristo- 
crats are connected with the prevalence of prejudice and superstition, 
it is natural to suppose that when these are removed the business of 
government is as likely to go on well as any other business. But in 
Bentham’s view governors, under however enlightened a constitu- 
tion, will be ordinary human beings exposed to extraordinary temp- 
tations, to which, therefore, we must presume that they will certainly 
yield unless very exceptional securities are provided. All the 
members of government will have natural appetites for power, wealth, 
dignity, ease at the expense of duty, vengeance at the expense of 
justice, which are obviously all forces acting in the direction opposed 
to the general happiness. And since for the exercise of their 
normal functions governors, or at least the chief among them, must 
have power not definitely limited, and must have at their disposal a 
similarly indefinite amount of wealth, it cannot but be profoundly 
difficult to prevent them from satiating — if it be possible to satiate 
— all their mischievous appetites. To set one part of government 
to watch another will avail little : corrupt mutual connivance is too- 
obviously their common interest. The utmost frequency in the 
elections of the members of the legislative assembly is a desirable, 
but not on adequate security : it will be the interest of each legislator 
to corrupt his leading constituents by patronage, and it will be their 
interest to be corrupted ; and the claim of experience which the 
sitting member can put forward will be so plausible that it will be 
easy for the leading constituents to hoodwink the rest. How then 
shall we prevent legislators, administrators, and leading constituents 
from being thus dKven by the combined force of their self- 
preferences into a conspiracy against the general happiness? 
We must do what we can by " minimising confidence and 
inaximising control/’ through the concentration of responsibility, 
together with arrangements for securing to the public easy and 
<3omplete cognisance of . all official acts. We must "minimise 
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the matter of corruption by continually keeping down the amount 
of wealth and power disposable by each official : in order to reduce 
salaries, Bentham proposes to institute a pecuniary competition 
among the properly qualified candidates for any office, on the prin- 
ciple of choosing the man who will take least, or perhaps will even 
pay, to perform its functions. We must render bargains with 
electors difficult by secret voting. But, above all, we must be in a 
position ^o stamp out the virus of corruption as soon as it appears by 
immediately dismissing— or, as he prefers to say, dislocating — 
the peccant official. He considers that direct location” by the 
people is incompatible with good government, except in the case of 
members of the legislature ; even the appointment of the head of 
the executive, who has to make or sanction other administrative 
appointments, he would give to the supreme assembly ; but tkni- 
versal dislocability” by a vote of the majority of citizens seems to 
him absolutely indispensable : all other securities will be inadequate 
without this. 

After all is done, the readers of the Constitutional Code will 
probably feel that, when Helvetius proposed to ardent philanthropy 
the noble task of moi^alising selfish humanity by legislation, he had 
not sufficiently considered the difficulty of moralising the moralisers, 
.and that even the indefatigable patience and inexhaustible ingenuity 
of Bentham will hardly succeed in defeating the sinister conspiracy 
of self-preferences. In fact, unless a little more sociality is allowed 
to an average human being, the problem of combining these egoists 
into an organization for promoting their common happiness is like 
the old task of making ropes of sand. The difficulty that Hobbes 
vainly tried to settle summarily by absolute despotism is hardly to be 
overcome by the democratic artifices of his more inventive successor. 

Bentham’s final treatise on politics was never absolutely com- 
pleted. Only about one-half had been printed or revised for the 
press when his long career of intellectual toil was terminated. On 
the Cth of June, 1832, there remained for the indefatigable old man 
but one last contribution to the balance of human happiness, which 
was faithfully rendered : to minimise the pain ” of the watchers 
round his dying bed. His treatise on private ethics, or, as he 
calls it. Deontology (the place of which in his system had been 
indicated fifty years before in his Treatise on Morals and Legisla- 
tion), was left a mere mass of undigested fragments. The task of 
preparing it for publication was, however, at once undertaken by 
Bowring, the favourite disciple of the master’s later years ; and so 
much of Bentham’s work had been given to the world through the 
medium of a disciple, that there seemed no reason why the Deonto- 
logy shotdd not take rank with The Civil and Penal Codes as a 
generally trustworthy exposition of Benthamite doctriae. But the 
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book .bad not sooner appeared than it was formally repudiated by 
that section of the school whose opinions were likely to have most 
weight with the public. J. S. MSly writing August, 1838, in the 
London cmd Westminster Review^ urged that, considering its dubious 
origin and intrinsic demerits together, it should be omitted from 
any collected edition of Benthom’s works ; its demerits being that, 
instead of plunging boldly into the greater moral questions,” it 
treated almost solely of the jictite morale^ and that with pedantic 
minuteness, and on the quid pro quo principles which regulate trade.” 
That the Deontology corresponds to this description is undeniable ; 
the only question is whether a disciple of Bentham’s ought to have 
been surprised at it. The surprise, at any rate, is a phenomenon 
demanding explanation ; for Bontham is not a Hegel, to be under- 
stood by one disciple only, and misunderstood by him ; he is com- 
monly liable to be wearisome from obtrusive consistency, and un- 
readable from an excessive desire to bo unmistakable. 

The truth is that an ethical system constructed on Bentham’s 
principles is an instrument that may be put to several different 
uses ; so that it is not unnatural that his disciples, employing add 
developing it each in his own way, should insensibly be led to widely 
divergent views as to the really essential characteristics of the 
master’s doctrine. The theory of virtue 'which he received from 
Helvetius has two aspects, psychological and ethical. Psychologi- 
cally analysed, comtnon morality appears as a simple result of 
common selfishness. Each man likes and approves what he thinks 
useful to him ; the public (which is merely an aggregate of indivi- 
duals) likes and praises what it 'thinks useful to the public ; that is 
the whole account of virtue.” How, on this theory, men’s moral 
judgments come to agree as much as they actually do is not suffi- 
ciently exjdoincd ; and in any case there is no rational transition 
possible from this psychological theory to the ethical principle that 
« the standard of rectitude for all actions ” is “ public utility.” Nor 
does Bentham really maintain that there is : when he is pressed, he 
exfdains frankly that his first principle is really his individual senti- 
ment; that, in fact, ho aims at the general happiness because he 
happens to prefer it. Still, for all practical purposes, he does accept 

greatest happiness” ^ as (to use his own words) a plain as well as 
true standard for whatever is right or wrong, useful, useless, or xnis- 
chievous in human conduct, whether in the field of morals or of 
politics.”. 'The pritiary function, then, of the utilitarian^ moralist is 

(1) Thephraao which he used during the greater part of his lifb, and which has 
hecoxne cuErent-^*^ The greatest happiness of the greatest number ’'-—he found, at the age 
of twenty^wo, in ^ early pamphlet of Priestley’s. In the Deontology, however, he 
proposes to drop the latter half of the phrase, as superfluous and liable to misinteipre- 
tation. 

- '<2) J: S. Mill' tells sis in his Autobiography that he rntroduced this term into 
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to apfdiy tlSis stozidard to tlie particulars of iLuman life, so as to deter- 
mine by it the different special virtues or rules of duty, so for os such 
determination is possible in genersd torms ; and, in f^t, several of the 
fragments put together in the Deontology were written with this 
aim. But suppose this has been accomplished, and the code of duty 
clearly made out ; we have stiU to ask what the exact use of it will be. 
It will, of course, give a complete practical guidance to persons 
whose ruling passion is a desire to promote universal happiness; 
but Bentham, no less than Helvetius, regards such persons* as so 
exceptional, that it would be hardly worth while to print a book for 
them. What, then, is the relation of the utilitarian moralist to the 
great mass of mankind, in whose breasts universal benevolence holds 
no such irresistible sway P This is the practically important question. 
One answer to it is that given by Paley (and afterwards by John 
Austin), which treats the rules of utilitarian duty as a code of Divine 
Law, adequately supported by religious sanctions. Such an answer 
avoids some of the objections to utilitarianism, at the cost, perhaps, 
of introducing greater ones ; but in any case it is not Bentham’s, 
though it is not expressly excluded by him. If we put this aside, 
there remain two entirely different ways of dealing with the 
question, each of which, from a utilitarian point of view, is per- 
fectly appropriate. In the first place the code as above deduced 
may be offered to mankind as .a standard for rectifying their ordi- 
naiy judgments of approbation and disapprobation, clearing them 
from a certain amount of confusion and conflict which now 
perplexes them, and so increasing their beneficent effect. Even if 
few persons are sufficiently benevolent to take the general happiness 
as the one ultimate end of their own conduct, it may still be gene- 
rally accepted as a standard for apportioning praise and blame to 
others ; and much would be gained for the general happiness if the 
whole force of these powerful motives could bo turned in the direc- 
tion of promoting it. In all Bentham says of the moral sanctimi ** 
in his Morals and Legislation, this conception of morality as a 
system of distributing praise and blame is implied; and such, I 
gather, was the view taken by James Mill of the practical function 
of the utilitarian moralist (except in so far as his associational 
psychology led him to recognise the love of virtue as a distinct 
though derivative impulse). But this view, though not absent from 
the Deontology, is certainly not prominent there ; and it is plain 
from Bentham’s earlier treatise^ that he conceived '^private ethics’’ not 
merely as an art of praising and blaming, but rather as an art oiE 
conduct generally, from the individual’s point of view — art of sdf^ 

curxenoy from ono of Gkilt’s novels. It was, however,^ suggested by BenUuun, In a 
letter to Dumont in June, 1802, as preferable to Benthamite.’* 

' (1) Cf. eB]). c. xix. of the Principles of Morals and Legislation, '§ 2, 8, 6, 7. ' ' ' ^ 
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gOTemmont ” he calls it. But in counselling individuals Bentham 
thought, like Helvetius, that it was useless to ^'clamour about duty 
the only e£Eective way of persuading a man to its performance was to 
show hiTii its coincidence with interest. In such a demonstration the 
pleasures of pure benevolence arc, of course, not neglected ; but he 
obviously cannot lay much stress on them. Hence the necessity for 
the quid pro quo ” treatment of which Mill complains. The erro- 
neousness of the estimate which the vicious man makes of pains and 
pleasures has to be shown in eveiy possible way ; honesty has to be 
exhibited as the best policy, extra-regarding beneficence as on 
investment in a sort of bank of general good-will, &c. We con sec at 
the same time why, from this point of view, the petite morale is so 
prominent. For the more important part of the coincidence between 
interest and duty it belongs to the legislator to effect and enforce ; 
and his share of the code ought to be written, to use a Platonic 
image, in large print, needing no comment ; the moralist’s task is to 
decipher and exhibit the minor supplementary prescriptions of 
duty. ^ And that Bentham, when he had once undertaken this task, 
should have performed it with a minuteness” which a hostile critic 
might call pedantic,” can hardly have surprised any one so familiar 
with his works as Mill was. 

So far, I think, there can be no doubt that Bowriug has given us 
the genuine Bentham, and that the faithful historian must refuse to 
follow Mill in rejecting the Deontology. But it is one thing to hold 
that the moralist ought chiefly to occupy himself in showing men 
how much of their happiness is bound up with their duty ; it is quite 
another thing to maintain that the two notions arc universally coin- 
cident in experience, and that (from a purely mundane point of 
view) *^vice may be defined to be a miscalculation of chances.” 
This latter is the ground implicitly taken throughout the greater 
part of the Deontology, and expressly in ono or two passages. 
No doubt the step to this from the former position is a very 
natural one for an enthusiastic and not very clear-headed disciple ; 
for if it is tenable, the moralist’s task can be much more triumph- 
,antly achieved. But that Bentham himself would ever have 
deliberately maintained this position is very difficult to believe. 
Certainly in the passage of his earlier treatise above referred to, 
where he defines the relation of " private ethics ” to legislation, he 
distinctly avoids taking it. It cannot but bo admitted,” he says, 

that the only iiterests which a man at all times and on all occasions 
is sure to find adequate motives for consulting are his own.” All he 
can maintain is that there are no occasions on which he has not some 
motives for, consulting the happiness of other men.” And with his 
purdy practical view of the moralist’s function, he would naturally, 
in writing his notes for the Deontology, exhibit these motives 
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without dwelling on their occasional inadequacy, and would thus 
encourage his editor to take the critical step fiom the actual to the 
ideal, and assert that they are always adequate. But if, as we 
have seen, the author of the Principles of Morals and Legislation 
shrank from asserting this, we can hardly suppose that the author 
of the Constitutional Code had seen reason to change his mind. For 
if it is always every man’s interest, on a rational computation of 
chances, to promote the general happiness, what becomes of his anti- 
monarchical and anti-oligarchical deductions from the principle of 
sclf-prefcrenco P It may of course be said that monarchs and 
oligarchs may and do mistake their true interests. But Bontham’s 
argument goes far beyond this, lie repeatedly states it as certain 
and inevitable that, without such artificial junction of interests as is 
provided by the Constitutional Code, governors will sacrifice the 
happiness of the governed to their own appetites for power, wealth, 
ease, and revenge. There are some inconsistencies so flagrant that 
oven a philosopher should be held innocent of them till he is proved 
guilty; and to hold the serene optimism of the Deontology as to 
human relations generally, together with the bitter pessimism of tho 
Constitutional Code as to tho relation of rulers and subjects, would 
surely bo an inconsistency of this class. 

At the same time I must admit that there were other utilitarians 
besides Bowring who did not perceive the incongruity, and that 
oven after it had been explained to them by a writer who generally 
succeeded in making his explanations pretty clear. In the famous 
passage of arms between tho Edinburgh and the Westminster in 
1829-30, Macaulay no doubt ventured into a region where he was 
not altogether at home ; still his clear common sense, wide know- 
ledge of historical facts, and a dialectical vigour and readiness 
which few philosophers could afford to despise, rendered him by no 
means ill matched even against J ames Mill ; in fact, both combatants, 
on the ground on which they met, were better equipped for offensive 
than for defensive warfare; and if the author of the essay on Govern- 
ment had himself replied to his assailant, the conflict would probably 
have been bloody, but indecisive. But when Macaulay’s article 
come out, the split between Bowring and the Mills had taken place, 
and tho management of the Westminster had passed into the hands 
of Colonel PA^x>nct Thompson, who accepted to the full Bowring’s 
view of utilitarian ethics, and in fact regarded the coincidence of 
utilitarian duty wdth self-interest properly understood as Bentham’s 
cardinal doctrine. Colonel Thompson was a writer of no mea^ 
talents, and if he had only had to defend his own view of the 
greatest happiness principle” he might have come off with tolerable 
success. Unfortunately the conditions of the controversy rendered 
it incumbent on him to defend James Mill’s at the same time ; and 
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against the compound doctrine that it is demonstrably the interest 
of kings and aristocracies to gorem veil, and yet demonstrably 
certain that they wiU never think so, Macaulay’s rejoinder was 
delivered with irresistible force. 

Macaulay’s articles had other consequences, more important than 
that of exhibiting the ambiguities of the greatest happiness principle. 
His spirited criticism of the deductive politics of James MiU, though 
it Avos treated with contempt by its object, had a powerful effect on 
the more impartial and impressible mind of the younger Mill ; and 
the new A'iows of utilitariun method which were afterwards pro- 
pounded in the kttcr’s Logic of the Moral Sciences^ owe their 
origin in some measure to the diatribes of the Edinburgh. 
If space allowed, it would be interesting to trace the changes that 
Bentham’s system underwent in the teaching of his most distinguished 
successor, under the combined influences of Gomtian sociology, 
Associational psychology, and Kco-Baconian logic. But such on 
undertaking Avould carry us far beyond the limits of the present 
historical sketch, and right into the midmost heats of contemporary 
•controversy. 

n. 'SlDGWICK. 


(1) Cl. J. S. Mill’s Logic, b. ri. CL rii. viii. ; and his Autobiography, p. 158. 
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Of tho questions wliich agitate this age none goes deeper or seems 
more persistent tlian tho battle about the proyince of Beligion and 
Politics. Here, as in foreign lands, a crucial problem is ever thrust 
before tho eyes of our generation : Ought governments to manipulate 
the religion of nations P 

The simple question before us to-night is the principle of Official 
Ecb'gion. Wo will put aside all questions of religious equality. We 
will speak neither of tho merits nor of the demerits of the Church as 
a spiritual body. To make loo much of a plea for equality would 
but little accord with my political convictions. To single out the 
Church for rebuke amongst all tho religious communities would be 
contrary to my convictions as well as my sympathies. For my 
part I can claim no connection with any aggrieved community, AU 
my associations have been with the Church ; I have been educated 
within it by its priests and teachers ; from boyhood I have been 
familiar with its spirit. Many of its ministers are and many have 
been amongst my friends ; for not a few I have a lively feeling of 
admiration ; with many I have on social questions tho bond of 
common sympathies. With all that is manly and hopeful in the 
spiritual life of tho Churcli we may honestly profess a genuine fellow- 
ship. Let us give it full measure of our tribute for all that it retains 
and for all that it can record, whether of learning, of culture, of 
largeness of temper, saintliness of life, devotion to its social misaiori, 
and real imaginative aspiration for a simpler and a wider future. If 
any man choose to deny that it still has a part in English civilisa- 
tion (I speak of it solely as a spiritual body, with hope still latent in 
•its inmost conscience) ; if any man choose to deny that it still counts 
within it some of the finest natures of our time — am not that man, 
nor with that mtin. Least of all can I forget, surrounded as I have 
been with its spiritual influences, tho promises of development which 
it holds, for they are amongst the most rational, the most humane — 
1 would rather say the most human — of the manifold influences of 
Christendom. 

But wo did not come together either to bless or to ban, to laud or 
to accuse the Church, when looked at in its spiritual function. Let 
it be as a spiritual communion all that it claims to be. We meddle 
not with that high theme. Tho matter before us is a political 
axiom — ^the principle of State religions ; a matter that concerns not 

(1) The Buhstaxico of a lecture doliyered at MoncheBter and laverpool at the request of 
tho Liberation Society. 
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Olmrchmeii specially^ or Nonconformists specially^ but which con- 
cerns citizens. What we are going to ded with is an anomaly, an 
expresccnce, an abuse of the State. If we deal with the Church, 
it is only regarded as a political bureau. We shall say not one word 
of the gospel of Christ ; we are speaking of a branch of the govern- 
ing machine. The questions I shall ask are questions for men of all 
creeds— questions which are open to Churchmen to ponder as much 
as toT statesmen, to divines no less than to sceptics. Is not an official 
religion a thing vicious in principle ? Is it not growing each day 
more alien to modem policy ? Is not an Establishment a political 
rather than a religious institution, the invention of an ago of unscru- 
pulous politicians and political priests P Can we not read its doom 
written in every page of our new religious expansion P Can we not 
hear its buttresses crack and shiver under the swelling of spirit 
within, the stir and battle of life without it P Docs it not odd a new 
bitterness, a fresh entanglement, to many a political contest — ^making 
of education a field of contention, turning social problems into 
sectarian struggles, needlessly filling with embarrassment tho tasks 
of imperial government P Are not statesmen growing weary of this 
useless burden on political difficulties P Are not Churchmen grow- 
ing weary of the humiliating dependence? How long will they 
endure to see religious life thus vulgarised by a compact which forces 
devotion into the attitude of a parasite, and turns the voice of the 
preacher into the grating tone of a State official ? Churchmen or 
not, we must all feel sometimes the stir of something within us, as 
we think on this ideal of the parliamentaiy gospel — this privileged, 
political, combative bureaucracy, saturated with lay interests and 
surfeited with temporal possessions, governed by tho secular nomi- 
nees of a secular parliament, and preaching, for good and sufficient 
consideration, the religion of Christ at the orders of an assembly in 
which very many are not Churchmen and some are not Christians, 
but in which all are of the great and none arc of the poor. 


1 . 

The grounds on which we base this cardinal principle of civil 
society appeal to the Churchman as much as to the Dissenter ; but 
they appeal, it seems to me, even more to the citizen, be he of any 
religious school q|p of no religious school, whether he desire the spi- 
ritual life of the Church or deny it to have such life left in it. It is 
from within the Church itself, we may justly believe, that this move- 
ment is about to receive its critical impulse, as sincere Churchmen, 
yearning foi* the enlargement of their hopes, shall come to see how 
the spiritual seed which they plant and water with toil grows up 
into secular tares under official dictation and political manipulation. 
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It is these Churchmen themselves who at length will learn to prefer 
their religion to their title-deeds — ^who will some day take heart to 
meet the other religious communities^ trusting in their spiritual force 
and their traditions, and not in official prerogative. Yet these very 
arguments are quite as fit for the mouths of those who are alien or 
hostile to the orthodox religion, or of those who would discard any 
religious organization whatever. It is no paradox that men of very 
different creeds can hold the same language ; that political indi& 
ferentism can stand on the same platform with religious zeal ; that 
secular politicians and sectarian enthusiasts. Churchmen, Dissenters, 
Secularists, can labour together to one end. They all hold the great 
principle of civil society, the key of our modem history, the watch- 
word now of healthy progress in things religious as much as in things 
civil: — The force of opinion xcithin the tcorld of opinion : political force 
only in political things. 

How truly damaging to the Church as a religious power is that 
defence of those misguided friends of it who say : Your demand for 
freedom of religion will be the ruin of the Episcopal Church, will 
rob the poor of all religious teaching ; for the disestablishment of 
the Church as a State bureau is the same thing as the decease of iho 
Church as a spiritual society. The residuary legatees, they soy, 
stand agape for its expected dissolution : the Church of Home, say 
some ; Infidelity, Materialism, Atheism, and so forth, say others. 
What ! is the Church of England, with its history and its aspira- 
tions, come down to this shameful end ? Is it alone of all Christian 
denominations unable to live of its own life and by the devotion of 
its children P Must it cease out of the land when it surrenders its 
statutory prerogatives, and is no longer choked by so much misappro- 
priated wealth P For my part I hesitate to say anything so dis- 
honouring to the communion in which I was brought up, and in 
which I can sec new life. The Church of England — so runs the 
political sophism of the day — ^is the poor man^s church ; it puts in 
every parish — sometimes they say a cultivating power, sometimes 
they say a civilising influence, usually the term is a gentleman, 
though I believe what is usually meant is an upper-class man. Now 
I am not about to dispute that there are civilising influences left in 
our parish system, and many a fine character amongst our parish 
clergy ; I am alive, as much as any man, to the spiritual and human- 
ising traditions of which, from St. Augustine to Eeble, that clergy 
bear the inheritance. But why is all this to end when that Church 
is made a spiritual community instead of a political bureau ; when 
it exists by the moral ascendancy which it can command, instead of 
serving in bondage to the State ; when it is supported, as in its better 
days it was supported, by the offerings of its people, instead of 
fighting an ever- widening battle upon platforms and in lobbies for 
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mQnq^liGs/jtemt>oralities^ and dignities? If it is a living spiritual 
energy) ilT'will live in a healthier wayjwithout parliamentary preroga- 
tives. If it cannot live without them, it deserves to die. 

Tberh are some of its friends who tell us that the Church of Eng- 
land consists in this accretion of statutory privileges; that, repeal 
the acts on which its ascendancy rests, there will bo nothing left ; 
that the Church is not so much a community of fellow-believers as 
an artifice of law, a collection of legal monopolies. And these men 
imagine themselves to be defending the Church ! Advocates ^of the 
Establishment who rely upon this line of support paint it in blacker 
colours than the bitterest opponent. The damning sentence upon it 
is uttered in the words of this defence. If a man tells me that the 
Church is full of life and is doing a great work, and tells me that to 
seek the disestablishment of the Church is to destroy an instrument 
of good, I ask such a man : Is your Church the one community of 
Christians which can flourish only by Acts of Parliament and enor- 
mous stipends, given centuries ago for a very different purpose ? 
Is your association so precarious that nothing but the Privy Council 
can keep you from tumbling to pieces ? Are your bishops the only 
bishops who can be kept at their high level of spiritual earnestness 
by sitting in state in the House of Peers, and by consuming revenues 
which suflSce for whole churches of their fellow- Christians ? I would 
say to such an one : The very Mormons and Shakers can keep up 
their own religious offices by their own unaided eftbrts ; the Non- 
conformists of every denomination can push their work into every 
corner of this island, can found schools, raise and maintain colleges, 
build fabrics which vie wi^h the ancient temples of our land ; the 
Free Kirk of Scotland can go forth from the State Church, shaking 
the dust from off its feet, and from that very dust there shall rise up 
kirks and schools, manses and chapels, for free worship, so that not 
the bleakest rock of the *\yestern Islands shall be without its house 
of prayer, its school, and its minister, freely maintained by these 
poor fishermen^s pence; the Catholic Church in England and in 
Ireland con hold its ground beside its parliamentary rival, with 
splendid ritual on the one side, and on the other with devoted toil 
in the most struggling populations, bringing to the doors of the 
poorest peasantry in the realm a ministry which has at least as much 
moral influence as any in Christendom. And yet your Church, I 
would say to this Churchman, is to pine and disappear, and be known 
only in history sthe moment the factitious resource of its State 
patronage is withdrawn — ^so soon as the vast possessions which it has 
quietly usurped are restored to their original and legitimate purpose. 
Truly, I say to this passionate Churchman, I have a better opinion of 
your ChuTch'than you have, and should feel shame to dishonour with 
such suicidal apology the religious community in which I once so 
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honestly trusted, and in the promise of which for a better fuWe I 
onoe was willing to believe. ^ 

The Church may well ask to be saved from such friends as" thesfe. 
Can we imagine anything more cruel than their loud^ assertion that 
the surrender of the political privileges of the Church is the Annihila- 
tion of the spiritual community P For my part I do - tiot urge this 
policy in order to give new life to the Church ; T do not tfrgo it in 
order to destroy that life ; but because it is of wital moment to the 
honesty and peace of the nation. I have little doubt that there are 
elements in the Established Church, truly religious forces and really 
spiritual natures within it, which, when free from secular dis- 
tractions, may put out new activity. So far as it can win a legiti- 
mate influence in the sphere of religious and moral life, no reasonable 
man can complain, however little he accept its creeds, its system, or 
its ritual. What we repudiate is the illegitimate influence, gained 
not in the moral, but in the political world, by enormous endow- 
ments, State monopoly, and artifleial supremacy. We repudiate 
State patronage of any religion, of any Church, bo it good or bad, 
pure or selflsh; but most of all we should repudiate such State 
patronage for our own faith or religious community. We protest, 
as citizens, against politicians manipulating a religious communion 
of any kind ; but wo should resist with indignation their invasion of 
our own religious communion. When a Church in which we have 
no share trafiics itself into a mere government office, we suffer a 
political abuse ; if that Church be one in which wo have a share, it 
is a moral as well as a political debasement that we tolerate. An 
Anglican Church now is but a historical theory, a bit of anti- 
quarianism, a piece of religious furniture like a young Ritualist’s 
crucifix. Changes in our civil constitution have left the theory 
high and dry. A National Church, as the religious phase of the 
English nation, is now a disingenuous phrase, which no rational 
citizen can think of as an actual or possible fact. We know, and 
honest Churchmen all know, that the reality behind this ancient 
escutcheon ^is a sect in a minority of the English people, which 
barters its spiritual freedom for official privileges and public salaries. 
For our part, if wo protest as citizens that*tho State, of which we are 
members, shall no longer make this unseemly subvention to a sect 
that has lost its self-respect, at least let each of us, for the religious 
community in which he shares, reject the political interference of 
civil authorities, and cast down with loathing all government hire of 
our spiritual offices, as we would cast down before the chief priests 
the thirty pieces of silver. 

Once for all, we say as citizens that it is a source of evil in the 
State that the political force of the Government should be able to 
buy the partisanship of a religious community, and with the common 
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pn^wrty and teVoiiuB of the nation give Petitions , aacendanoy to a 
faith in whi<d) a minority alono belieyo. And if this official Ghnich 
could be by a TniT^]^ converted into an ideal of a Christian fold, we 
insist that under State patronage and secular manipulation it must 
be ever hastening back to the condition of a secular institution. Let 
us dose this unhallowed bargain for the sake of the State, for the 
sake of the Church, for the sake of everything that is honest and 
true in spiritual aspiration. Citizenship, public morality, and the 
wholesome hope of any manly religion demand it. If we knew it 
certainly that the Church would gain in power by the change, we 
should still repeat. No official religions. If the Church were certain 
to disappear from these islands like the Druids, we should still say, 
No official religions. For its disappearance would be certain proof 
that, in a religious sense, it had been dead generations ago. Dut, be 
the Church living or dead, useful or useless, pure or corrupt, there is 
one paramount truth in human societies that official religions cannot 
be religious. In the political aspect they arc obsolete and discredited 
engines of government. In the spiritual aspect they get choked 
and entangled with secular interests and official contrivances, 
whereby there grow upon them the two not incompatible offences of 
time-serving and of arrogance — ^pliancy towards their political 
masters, self-assertion towards their religious rivals. 


II. 

Let us go a little to first principles — for Churches are bound by 
their title-deeds to be ever referring to first principles, to bo unas- 
sailable in theory as well as convenient in practice — let us consider 
the things which the State undertakes to do, and the ways in which 
alone it can act. The direct and immediate purpose of the State is 
to protect the lives and property, to insure the material convenience, 
of the citizens. It may be all summed up in this, that it guaranteer 
industry and peaceful intercourse in all its forms. We hence get all 
the great departments of State — Justice, Police, Health, Public Works, 
Defence, Commerce, Trade. Ail this relates to our material lives, to 
industry and intercourse, not to thoughts or moral dispositions. The 
seeming exceptions as to Education, Art, and Science are no' excep- 
tions at all. In this and in all practical nations we are jealous to 
guard the principle that the State shall not dispose of the real educa- 
tion of the people. The primary instruction of children, or rather of 
such children as woflld be otherwise untaught, it is true that the 
State or some public authorities provide. But in doing this we see 
how impossible it is to go beyond the bare elements of knowledge ; how 
deep is the feeling of this country that education in all its higher 
departments would be paralyzed as well as corrupted were it ever to 
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become a monopoly of tbe State. Miiseomii jpillerie^ and the like 
are simply the purchase, by a trifling State appropriation, of the 
material implements which intellectual and moral training requires 
as its tools. The State does not teach Science, Philosophy, Art, or 
Morality ; much less does it pretend to set up with parliamentary 
privileges and official incomes a peculiar theory of Philosophy, a 
special style of Art, this or that doctrine of Morality, this or that 
curriculum of Science. Imagine the storm, not so much of indig- 
nation as of ridicule, which would crush any attempt of the State to 
create an Established Philosophy, or to found an Orthodox Art, the 
professors of which should sit in the llouso of Lords and mourn 
solemnly over the unhappy Dissenters from their canonical curriculum, 
or the unruly sciolists who denied the apostolical succession of their 
mediaeval Gothic. Yet an Established Eeligion, an Orthodox State 
Church, is in principle in these days a more presumptuous anomaly. 
Wo have only to conceive of the State enforcing the Philosophy of 
Kant, or tho Architecture of Palladio, as the only official, mode of 
thinking that could be recognised by Act of Parliament, to see how 
deep in the souls of Englishmen lies the sense that the business of 
the State is with our material, not with our spiritual lives. 

Turn wo to tho mode in which we permit the State to act, in 
which alone it can act at all. It can act only in material ways, by 
preventing deeds ; it cannot act in moral ways, by inducing convic- 
tions or forming qualities. It cannot oven compel actions which it 
approves ; it can only punish actions which it condemns. It repels 
invasions ; it cannot inculcate peace. It imprisons a wrong-doer ; it 
cannot reprove his conscience. It enforces agreements ; it cannot 
enforce benevolence; it cannot even punish ingratitude, or put a 
mark on heartlcssness. Tho most just judge and the most energetic 
minister aro utterly powerless within the sphere of morality, except 
so far as it can come into the four comers of the statute book. They 
can enforce legal agreements and punish statutory crimes ; but 
beyond the sphere of the life, properfy, contracts, reputation, and 
convenience of tho citizens, they have less power over the thoughts 
and the characters of their countrymen than a village schoolmaster 
or a hedgc-preacher. 

About all the functions of the State there runs one common cha- 
racter. In the first place, they concern men in their material lives, 
in the free employment of their industry, and the facilities for common 
intercourse. In tho second place, they act in material ways by the 
arm ultimately of the policeman and the turnkey ; they stand apart 
from the sphere of persuasion ; they act only in things when the mass 
of tho citizens are practically agreed. Lastly, from the nature of 
the case, the State cannot recognise sections. If a tax is made, 
every citizen liable to it must pay. A man cannot disapprove of 
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paying inoome-tast on moral or religious grounds. No man can, 
p(^tically speaking, be a Dissenter from the State unless he take 
himself off beyond seas. The State is peremptory, with a hard and 
fast line, knowing nothing of consciences, or motives, or excuses. 
All must pay; all must submit; all must avoid this — or go to 
prison. 

How different is this from the sphere of action, from the ways of 
action,, of any Church or religious society, of any power whatever 
which professes to promote morality, truth, religion! Anything 
that con bo called a Church ought to appeal to our highest emotions, 
persuade, stimulate, teach ; it must look into character, judge motives 
rather than actions, distinguish intentions rather than services, make 
allowances for circumstances, insist on ideals; it should hold on 
always by principles, put forward the best types, avoid all averages, 
and abhor compromise. Teachers of all kinds (whatever the parti- 
cular religion, morality, or science) arc bound to abstain from pressure 
and from uniformity ; they must command attention by their own 
character and their superior intelligence, not by the arm of the law 
or by any method of averages. The spiritual and the secular methods 
of acting differ as much as the way in which a mother teaches her 
children to love her, differs from the way the drill-sergeant teaches 
his recruits to march. And the drill-sergeant would fail as com- 
pletely with the children as she would fail with the recruits. 

These are fixed conditions of all State action. Political parties 
and statesmen are bound to bargain, to accept the decision of the 
majority, to take the best that public opinion will admit, often to 
choose the lesser of two evils, and earnestly to work for many a 
useful but equivocal compromise. In politics we must be aWays 
thinking of the average public mind, of a uniform standard, of men’s 
acts rather than their motives. Statesmen necessarily become (and 
in one sense very rightly so) creatures of compromise, ready to 
take men as they are, sceptical of all ideals, willing to accept instal- 
ments, and referring all things to the opinion of the world. If 
statesmen acted with the religious temperament in affairs of State, 
they would produce an insurrection in a week. We see that when 
men of the great creative power in religion (it matters not what the 
creed), be it Mahomet, Pope, Calvin, or Knox, if they get control of 
the State forces they speedily develop a monstrous tyranny. 

When politicians get control of churches the reverse takes place. 
The Church becoiaes a department. Its spiritual life is paralyzed. 
An average official tone creeps over it. It catches the air of the 
man of the world, the practical politician, the doubter of all ideals. 
It assumes the red-tape attitude^ without that wary good sense which 
sometimes liides under the red tape. It soon becomes stereotyped 
imder its forms, and hardens into a formalism ; the formalism 
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becomes its end ; its prerogatives swell to the measure of a great 
doctrine ; and at last its privileges are the most sacred truths which 
it has to guard. Thence it grows into a recognised State bureau, 
with functions and duties which are only half expressed ; it becomes 
political whilst professing the spiritual ; it grows to be an engine of 
government whilst repeating, My kingdom is not of this world ; 
it gets saturated with secular interests, secular objects, and secular 
habits, whilst insisting that it shall never be judged as a secular 
institution. Hero wo have full-blown the Establishment, which is 
by its origin in a false position, the action of it forced to be sinistci*, 
and the language of it tending by a law of nature to cant, as the 
language of all ambiguous things must. Are we still to call this a 
Cliurch, where doctrine is emphatically a thing for the Legislature, 
where the truths of religion are the statutes and the rubrics which 
make up the rules of the service, where spiritual energy is discoidite- 
nanced as a dangerous nuisance by the official superiors ? A State 
Church, by the conditions of human society, has Insincerity for the 
marrow of its bones, and Self-assertion for the breath of its nostrils. 

There is this incurable vice in the constitution of all State 
Churches — it is bred in them and it clings to them through life : 
that, in the last resort, the same men who administer the State 
administer the official religion ; they bring to the control of things 
spiritual the same temper that they apply to the Home Office and 
the Treasury; they infuse into it that unspiritual, temporising, 
official habit which answ'ers practically for the Customs or Police. 
For never forget this : that in religious institutions especially 
their real character is determined by their principle, by their 
tone, by the dominant scheme on which they are constructed. 
A spiritual foundation is of this kind: that unless it is true and 
sound in principle it is rotten and barren from root to topmost 
branch ; every day of its life plunges it deeper into a false base, and 
every effort it makes involves it in a new hypocrisy. In things 
political an institution ill begun grows into usefulness by self- 
adaptation. We do not ask for the title of every practical institu- 
tion, nor are we curious to try its fruits by its promises and its ideal. 
Hut in things spiritual it is the ideals, the principles, the titlo which 
are the essence — the one thing needful. They must stand out 
bright and fair before the light of heaven and the eyes of the people, 
or all that depends on them is false and wrong. In politics it is 
often enough that a thing works well; we will not press for its 
.history nor speculate on its possible decay. But in religion nothing 
works well unless it is right — aright in its origin, pure in its pur- 
poses, and permanent as truth. Churches that are based on sinistmr 
principles are rotten to the core. Creeds that are working compro- 
mises, articles of faith which are a modtia mendi, naticmal 
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ChurclieB whicli are voted by dominant majorities and believed in by 
mere minorities — these things cannot by possibility work well. 

There is thus infused into that which is set up as a standard and 
source of truth a conscious insincerity^ a deliberate acceptance of 
what men believe to bo in part untrue as well as unjust. The 
whole sphere of the spiritual world is thus poisoned by a temper of 
material coercion and official dictation. They stunt spiritual growth 
to the measure of conformity. The very essence of religion is to 
unite. And State Churches stand ever^ with parliamentary privileges, 
a monument and symbol of division. Their existence is a stan^ng 
sneer against ideals. Churches, if they mean anything, mean that 
we should be ever stripping off the untrue, ever pressing forward to 
a higher conception of the true, to a wider harmony and union. 
But State Churches raise up their mitred heads and draw round them 
the h)bes of their parliamentary dignity to remind us of the religious 
uses of an elegant exclusiveness. Their smooth official smile is ever 
ready to repeat to us that religious unity is not a practical thing, 
that the illogical may work a little longer yet. 

What depths of degradation and dishonesty lie in that little phrase, 
“ It works well ” — the great argument, small as the phrase be, of 
an Establishment. It works well is the evasive defence of all, from 
prelate to curate, from Whig indifferentist to Tory partisan. It 
works well,’’ say the squire and the squarson, being dimly connected 
in their minds with the preservation of game and a docile tenantry. 
** It works pretty well,” says the business-like bishop, a little more 
doubtfully ; ** we must trust to time; beside, what would work better ? ” 
** It will work well one day,” says the zealous Church reformer, 
** when we have freed it from the grip of the Privy Council, and have 
made the Church a really spiritual body.” ** It works very well,” 
says the cynical politician, ^^for it makes government easy and keeps 
religion quiet.” And this, in effect, is the ready answer to all objectors. 
It is hardly denied that enormous wealth, temporal power, and legal 
precedence are contraiy to all the principles of Christianity, and 
have never entered into a Christian Church without degrading it. 
It is not denied that the so-called National Church is nothing but 
a privileged sect ; that a Church which is repudiated by about half 
the nation, and honestly trusted by a section only of the other half, 
can be called “ national ” merely by a preposterous fiction. It is 
not denied that a spiritual body, scrambling in political arenas for 
the safety of its. wealtle^and its rights, forms no very edifying 
spectacle to a generation that arraigns Christianity itself. It is not 
dexued that the origin of the Establishment is mixed up with plunder, 
treachery, tergiversation, servility, jobbery, and intrigue, which stand 
out even in the tortuous history of the sixteenth century ; that the 
®f the Establishment run black and red along with some of 
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iLe blackest and reddest pages of royal tyranny and government 
corruption ; that to this hour the official pretensions of ecclesiastics 
send year by year a spasm of bitterness down to the inmost depths 
of the English people. It is not denied that a religious society, of 
which the ritual is prescribed by a Parliament largely made up of 
men alien to the Church, is a religious society secularised ; that the 
ultimate appeal of its priests and prelates lies to a body of laymen 
who for the most part are nothing but political lawyers. , It is not 
denied that the confusion of Church and lay property, ecclesiastical 
and secular interests, clerical and magisterial functions, has made the 
Establishment worldly, political, plutocratic, from the lawn of its sleeves 
to the hem of its cassock. It is not denied that the secularisation of 
what are grossly called its livings, as part of the landlord’s estate, 
the traffic in these offices, the want of any control either by Churoh 
or congregation over the disposal of these livings, or over the 
men who fill them, or the mode in which they are exercised, consti- 
tutes an indescribable scandal. And the answer to all this is the 
well-worn defence of a political anomaly, *'It works well.” We 
make bold to say that it does not work well. This is a matter not 
of convenience, but of conscience ; not of practical results, but of 
spiritual idoals. We are not speaking of a local corporation or a 
trading privilege. But we are speaking of a religion, which for six 
days in the week is thus occupied in its worldly business, and on the 
seventh day can array itself in the canonical robes and the parlia- 
mentary vestments, and in the attitude and tone prescribed by the 
learned Dean of the Arches can safely ejaculate, My kingdom is not 
of this world.” 

An Establishment which accepts such conditions gets Hypocrisy 
graven on its Decalogue, and Simony writ large ” for ite rubric 
and its ritual. For we are not to be misled by the nonsense we still 
hear sometimes about the Church being independent of the State, 
that it is a spiritual body with its own spiritual organization. It 
was the stock-in-trade of the polemical lawyers of old that the 
Church was the nation in its religious aspect, that it had a complete 
constitution and action co-ordinate with and not subordinate to the 
political, that thero really was an Ecclesiastical Polity. Whatever 
there once was, there is nothing of the kind now. There is a body 
of political servants who wear black or white gowns and perform 
stated duties as Acts of Parliament direct. The idea of a really 
independent Church would hardly pass now in an essay at a dioeesan 
school. A National Church ought at least, one would think, to 
consist of the immense bulk of the nation. Yet the Establishment 
has never succeeded in showing that it has the active adhesion of 
even a majority of the people of England, and of course of ' the 
people in Great Britain it is in a hopeless minority. Yet th^ 
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org^anization, propertji ritual, discipline of the Church of England 
depend directly on a British Parliament : not in the general sense in 
wUch Parliament has paramount power over all institutions in these 
islands, but in the very different sense that Parliament continuously 
and directly determines them. It is hardly a , generation since 
Parliament entirely recast the whole scheme of Church property by 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, redistributing a vast proportion of its 
revenues and the duties of its functionaries ; it is only the other 
day that this present Parliament amidst violent opposition passed an 
Act which wholly reformed the discipline of the Church ; and it is 
now engaged in founding new bishoprics. Well! the House of 
Commons (and in this country we have long been accustomed to 
look to that House as the solo seat of power) — ^the House of Commons 
which does these things can hardly show a majority of English 
Churchmen. If we subtract the Irish, Scotch, Nonconformist, 
Catholic, and Jewish members, there will be a very narrow majority 
of members of the Anglican Church, and many of these are avowed 
opponents of an Establishment. And it is certain that of the con- 
stituencies which return that House a majority are not adherents 
of the Anglican Church. But Churchmen or not, the point of 
importance is, that these constituencies practically name the Minister 
and the Government who govern the Church of England, as com- 
pletely as the Pope and the cardinals govern the Chilrch of Borne. 

The real head of the Church of England, in spile of statutes and 
formularies, is the minister of the day; political parties make as 
much use of the Church for party purposes us of any other branch of 
the service ; dignities and offices arc distributed very much in the 
same way, under the same motives, as public offices of a secular kind. 
The same kind of qualities which arc expected in a lord lieutenant 
of a county have been often sought for in a dignified ecclesiastic ; 
safe, judicious, via media men who wull avoid scandals and extrava- 
gancies, and satisfy the common sense of average men of the world. 
As long as scandals are avoided and flagrant offences are not proved, 
all that the government of the Church can exact is outward con- 
formity to the current law of the time ; and gross incapacity and 
mischievous absurdities have to be quietly endured, for they cannot 
be brought within the hard lines of parliamentary crimes. , The 
civil authority always must be paramount master of an Established 
Church; and when it is master of any Church, it necessarily makes 
of it a secular department, because the civil authority can only 
govern’ a Church in the same secular way in vrhich it administers the 
Exchequer or the Army. Civil authority can only enforce law ; it 
cannot inculcate morality and virtue. Zt says : We have no means of 
’ everting men to good lives ; we are here to punish those who rob or 
4c&aud. And when called upon to uphold religion, the. civil 
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authority can only say : We have no official standard of religious 
earnestness; all that we undertake for you is to see that certain 
prayers and rituals passed by Act of Parlftlnent are duly recited at 
fixed times by duly certificated* persons. To them we guarantee 
certain salaries, if they do Hot wear fanciful costumes, or bow in the 
wrong place, or teach or do things so extravagant that they get 
within the four comers of the Public Worship Act, or overstrain the 
contemptuous indulgence of the Privy Council. Of all the unreal 
pretensions of that mountain of pretence on which I suppose the 
Church of England to be built, as the Church of Pome is said to be 
built on the rock of St. Peter, the most sophistical is that which 
presents to us the Established Church as a free religious community. 
Why, the Army or the Post Office might as well tell us that it was a 
free community, independent of governments ! The Establishment is 
more completely the servant of the civil power than any community 
of Christians in Western Europe. It is mediatised and secularised 
from the two Houses of Convocation to the clerk and beadle of the 
parish. The so-called Church in Pussia is no doubt more palpably 
a de];)artmcnt of the Ministry of the Interior, and is treated with 
more undisguised dictation, and is more deeply degraded by its 
service. But, outside of Pussia, and perhaps of Constantinople, there 
is no body of Christian men which so hugs the chains of those civil 
authorities whose patent and sign manual it is its pride to flaunt. 

To this we hear sometimes the following rejoinder. In the first 
place, they say, it is a very good thing that the Church should be in 
strict subjection to the civil authorities ; it efiectually represses priest- 
craft and all sacerdotal assumption. And in the next place, they 
say, if the Church is in bondage, what is that to you P If the Church 
itself is contented, it is not for you to complain. Now, surely this 
is a very damaging defence ; and, as usual, the Church is more in- 
jured bj'- its friends than by its opponents. We, no doubt, should all 
agree that — given an Established Church with its privileges, its 
ascendancy, and enormous possessions — it is far better that it should 
be in bondage to any civil authority rather than exercising such 
powers without lay control. It would indeed be a moniftrous thing 
to have an official religion free from secular authority, and wielding 
a great public force without any political responfsibility. However 
ruinous to spiritual uprightness be a religious establisl^ment manipu- 
lated by political parties, it would be far more ruinous to civil 
freedom if we had such an establishment putting all political parties 
at defiance. To put ecclesiastical weapons in the hands of politicians 
is bad enough ; but to arm ecclesiastics with political authority is 
worse a thousand times. This danger, at any rate, we are not about 
to incur. If there is one thing which the English people have irre^ 
vooably decided, if there be one constitutional principle dear to the 
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ruling orders of whateyer party> it is this : that a Church which is 
trusted with official authority^ and maintained by public endotomenU, 
shall never be a free Church. In return for its wealth and its 
supremacy over the sects, it shall be the creature, as it is the creation, 
of civil authorities. With this resolve we are content : our demand 
is a very different thing. It is the official religion which we con- 
demn, not that the official religion should be under official control. 
So long as the Government of this country shall maintain a bureau 
for ecclesiastical functions, its first duty is to keep that bureau well 
in hand and under strict discipline. An independent ecclesiastical 
department of State would be a national enemy. What we desire 
to make an end of is this: not the subjection of the clerical 
department, but the maintenance by the State of any clerical 
department. 

I venture, too, to think that it is a matter of concern to us all, and 
not merely to Churchmen, this subjection of the Church to civil 
authority. Churchmen or not, we are all of us, and each in our own 
way, most deeply concerned in the free growth of a healthy religion. 
Our conceptions of what is spiritual enlightenment will differ, perhaps, 
so much that it is needless for me here to pursue this subject. Each 
of us at any rate has his own vision of an all-sufficing truth, and his 
own hopes of an ultimate unity of belief. All of us, however we may 
differ, shall agree in this : that spiritual enlightenment is impossible 
without spiritual freedom, and that unity in faith ever vanishes into 
space before the hide-bound and strident formulas of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. But it is as citizens rather than as religionists that this 
service of the Church to its civil superiors affects us and offends us. 
The civil community is hampered and demoralised by the encum- 
brance of a quasi-religious department. The old principles on 
whibh it was founded have gone one by one ; its pretensions are^ 
palpably untrue to facts ; its style, its machinery, its resources, have 
become a series of !hypocrisies. It stands now like some medimval 
fortress in a modem city, no longer its dominant centre, but blocking 
up the light, embarrassing its avenues, and re min ding us of tho 
strange fabrications of ancient tyranny. The same character of the 
obsolete^ which stamps on aU its pretensions and its titles that 
damning mark of the disingenuous, infects its life and action from 
top to bottom.' It is a hybrid thing, neither frankly secular nor 
truly spiritual. It istihe parasite of the civil administration, not an 
integral part of it. As it stands here with its lofty claims in such 
daring contradiction with facts, with its historic escutcheons so 
riddled and defaced by tho vast revolutions of three centuries, it 
seems to me, like another famous relic of monarchic times, to lift its 
head and equivocate. We have raised it as a national consecration 
of fair-seeming, a symbol of insincerity, the comforter of hollow ^ 
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assumptions everywhere ; a monument to record that we have buried 
our spiritual hopes, and must limit the function of religion into 
decent routine and political usefulness. 


in. 

We pass by, we do not forget, all the time-honoured apologies and 
defences of official religions, a procession as stale as the pasteboard 
emblems in a civic festival. We do not forget them — would that w’e 
could ; but wo arc weary of them, and would fain take them all as 
read, and as said, and })ut away till another time. We know them 
all only too well. We know the historic argument and the constitu- 
tional argument ; the sentimental argument, the gentlemanly argu- 
ment, the culture argument ; the qxiicta non motere^ the €irgimentum 
n 2ifiupere about the poor man’s church, the argument urn ad Iioxntnes, 
or rather ad di rites, or the rich man’s insurance ; the argument from 
*Homani6m, ‘‘the expectant legatee,” the argument from toleration, 
the argument against fanaticism ; the grand argument, finally, of the 
politicians : that an Official Church makes all religion a moderate and 
conventional thing, that it is an invaluable instrument of social 
police. Wo shall hear all these again and again. We shall hear 
how Parliament and the nation would be instantly unchristianized if 
they abandoned the Church of England, even though Parliament 
and the nation keep up a very different official religion in Scotland, 
and none at all in Ireland. Wo shall hear that the Church of 
England is the nation in an ecclesiastical attitude, although the 
English nation has no legislative existence apart from the British 
nation, and a majority of the English nation dissent from the 
ecclesiastical attitude in question. We shall hear, first, that the 
Episcopal Church in England wilLdisappcar the moment we repeal 
the Act of Uniformity ; next, that it will be so strong that it will cat 
up every other community ; and lastly, that the instant it ceases to 
have political power it will become a monster of tyranny. And 
none of those who repeat all this will stop to inform us why the 
Established Church of Ireland, which has now been free for some 
seven years, has neither disappeared, nor swallowed up its rivals, nor 
in any way changed for the worse. In truth, all these Protean 
arguments about the independence of the Official Church, about its 
vested interests and its sacred mission, about the cataclysm of Popery, 
Heresy, Infidelity, and Barbarism which will roll over its ruins — ^all 
these arguments have been killed for ever by the plain story of the 
Irish Establishment ; they have been all buried and carted away 
amidst the mountains of refuse rubbish which we got rid of when the 
nation cleared the overgrown site of Ecclesiastical ascendancy in 
Ireland. 

VOL. XXI. N.8. V T 
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K ‘And ave Ixmnd to go over the old historic disquisitions f Are 
we' destined to heari how the origin of the Church is lost in the 
dustiance of ages like the origin of the State ; how there is no corpo* 
ration l>f the Church treating with a distinct corporation called the 
estate ; how the separate institutions of our ecclesiastical system are 
historic accretions like a landed estate or a family coat of arms ; how, 
in fact, the term Church of England is a vulgar error, which loosely 
describes'a mere aggregate of properties and persons over whom the 
nation has no more authority than it has over the Duke of Bedford 
and Covent Garden ? A most learned historian, whose vast powers of 
research, and whose really tragic earnestness in all matters of anti- 
quarian punctilio I am the foremost to acknowledge, has been lectur- 
ing about the Church of England as if the English public were an 
old almanac, and as if mediaeval history were the sole reality extant. 
And the most historical of historians has been followed by some 
smaller people, who forget that to affect liis niannerisras is not to dis- 
play his learning. But we tell Mr. Freeman and the worshipfuF 
company of Freemannikins that this great question will be settled, 
not by the charters of Ecgbercht, or of any other hero of even older 
and more unpronounceable English, not by any historic researches- 
whatever, but solely by the interests, opinions, and needs of the 
living Englishmen of our day. 

Are we still to listen afresh to the sentimental argument in all the 
tones of its simpering advocacy — ^how the Church is so courtly and 
cultured and picturesque, so tranquillising in these days of steam, 
such a school of fine manners, of elegant tastes, the true dolce far 
niente in spiritual things, that it gives an air of distinction to leligion 
which religion most sadly lacks ? This is the ago of a mild msthotic 
curiosity, of chastened cnthiisiasm for rococo and old lace ; but it has 
invented nothing stranger than this defence of the Church for its 
purely decorative value. There is a popular school amongst us which 
supports an official religion with all the pretty enthusiasm of an ahbe 
of the last century. The fashion of the age requires it to profess a 
superb detachment from the Christian verities, but it stands by an 
Establishment with epigrams and drawing-room sermons. It makes 
vers de society upon the Trinity, and tries to apologize by bans mots 
against Dissent. Though the creeds of the Church are purblind old 
forms, there is somewhere about the Establishment, it thinks, an 
aroma of piety which society may do well to preserve. I can see it 
now preaching on fhis theme in a sweet but somewhat mystical 
manner; and as it taps its snuff-box, redolent of pungent stoff, it 
reminds mo for all the world of one of those accomplished ecplosiastics 
of the ancien regime whose charming eloquence brought ^religion into 
fashion again. The Church of St. Louis and St. Bernard had 
amved at a refined spiritualism.; it was ending in quietism and the 
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were things about the Gallican Church 'whi^ the consuuLi&ate t^e ‘ 
of her preachers entirely omitted to explain, aad/indeed, forgot tp 
mention. How grand was Bossuet, how touching F^nelon, hotr 
finished Massillon and the rest ; but the question of tithes^ of Church 
exemptions, and Church prerogatiyes (to say nothing of La Barre 
and Calas), they touched not with the tips of their fingers. 

The researches of lawyers and historians, however, would as little 
maintain the Establishment itself as the sentimentalities and epigrams 
of society. Its real strength lies in the convictions of politicians 
that it is a useful engine of social police. But how dishonouring to 
a spiritual body is the purchase of such an alliance ! Are the priest- 
hood and laity of the Episcopal Church openly willing to accept the 
conditions on which their parliamentary privileges really but secretly 
depend P Let the zealous Church reformers who dream of Augustine 
and Bede, St. CuDibcrt and St. Chad, the holy Edmond and the 
judicious Hooker, let every honest Churchman of every school reflect, 
that the last word of the governing classes of this country is, that the 
Official Church shall be an official subordinate. Pharaoh will not let 
the people go. He means them, priests and Levites, from Aaron the 
High Priest down to the doorkeepers in the Tabernacle, to be his 
subjects, his agents, to do the bidding of his magistrates, to keep the 
people of Israel quiet and patient at their work. ‘‘ We want the 
Establishment,’^ said a politician of singular experience, we want it 
as a social police ; to sever it from the State would destroy its use- 
fulness as a police ; it is a valuable barrier against superstition and 
the extravagances of hot gospellers, who would burn everybody wha 
did not care for their gospel. In this way it is invaluable as making 
a quiet life possible; it conduces to order and general culture. Why I 
a famous member of Parliament, used always to say that the Estat- 
blishment is the one thing which protects us against Christianity ! ” 

These things are not said on platforms or in public, but they lie 
deep in the breast of the warj", worldly, sceptical man of affairs. 
They represent the official origin of the Establishment, the greater 
part of its history, and nearly the w'hole of its organization. It was 
founded by a political party for party objects, in an age when your 
religion meant your faction, by men with whom religion was a trade. 
It has been used as a political thing for political ends; and its 
whole constitution, its temporalities, its dignities, its privileges, its 
hierarchy, its legal and social status, its discipline and its govern- 
ment, arc designed to make it the most political of all Establish- 
ments, the most worldly of all Churches. There are men in high 
places and in low places in the Church, who, with that genius for 
hypocrisy which is the original sin of Establishments, are still found 
to repeat that it is very sad that the Church should still be so 
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afflicted^ but with the help of God and by the increase of true religion 
these spots upon its fair fume shall be effaced. Spots upon its fair 
fame! These ^ings arc the essence, the raison d'iirc^ the final 
cause of the Establishment and of all Establishments ; they will be 
effaced only when it ceases to bo an Establishment and begins to bo 
a Church — when it casts down the thirty pieces of silver, and comes 
to see that the part of religion is something higher than to be the 
. ii^lrumcnt of secular interests or the social police of a class. 

Let no one suppose that we rate too high the relations of the 
^Establishment to the State, strictly so culled, and leave out of sight 
its relations to society. It is quite true that in England the Church 
has 'mado no such alliance with the State as was made by the 
Gallicon Church with the Empire of Napoleon ; it is quite truo that 
the Establishment in England is not a government department in 
the sense that it is in Russia. We have no such thing as the State, 
a va^ centralised bureau, as we see it in Russiaipr France. But in 
England we have for our civil order a dominant social hierarchy, of 
a stronger and more permanent sort — a mixed plutocracy — ^for wo 
cannot call it an aristocracy without still further outraging that most 
abused of political terms. It is wdth this plutocracy that the Esta- 
blishment has made its alliance ; it has sunk into it ; it has become 
part of it ; it has taken it to wife ; it has given it its sons and its 
daughters in marriage ; it is mixed up with it in interests, in pos- 
sessions, in privileges, in prejudices, in habits, in sports, in social 
instincts. It is thus the most secular of all Churches, for it is part 
and parcel of the dominant social order ; it is part not so much of 
the governing State as of the governing class in the State. Thus it 
is that it gets its virtues and its cultivation — they are the virtues 
and the cultivation of a governing class. Hence it is that it draws 
its aversion to all ccclesiasticism, for it is itself an order of society, 
not an ecclesiastical organization. Hence it gets its self-governed^ 
independent type — that looseness of discipline and want of cohesion 
which make us often wonder if it is a Church at all, and not a lay 
accumulation of rights to property, of personal franchises, and titles 
of precedence. When we look at a parish it seems to us only a kind 
of manor burdened with the feudal duty of its w'eekly services. A 
parson is hardly distinguishable from a squire in law, as so often in 
fact. A bishop is only a more than ordinarily impressive peer ; a 
cathedral is merely a college where nobody need study, and the dean 
is its warden- in peil|>etual long vacation. No priesthood in the 
world are such “ good fellows ” as the clergy of the Church of 
England ; none ever came so close to the type of the English gentle- 
man. It is ridiculous to call them priests. Priests they are not. 
But as their fathers and their brothers are impropriators of the 
clerical tithes, so they are impropriators of the clerical offices. There 
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never was a priesthood, therefore, so thoroughly identified with the 
secular government. It is itself a part of that government, a simple 
specimen of tho dominant class. 

It is just this lay character which is tho boast and glory of the 
Church. Never, it is said, was a priesthood , so entirely part of 
English society as the clergy of the Church of England ; never a 
Church which made so little pretensions to be a Church. Neither 
of these positions is strictly justified. The clergy are npt a class, 
but they are part of a class ; not a part of English society, but a 
part of a part of English society. Towards the State, towards tho 
dominant order, the attitude of tho Church is that of any ordinary 
public official. It affects no sacerdotal authority, and practises no, 
clerical isolation. It has none of the arrogance of a priesthood, and ' 
accepts the orders of politicians as readily as a clerk in the customs. 
Sut towards the mass of the English people, towards all who reject ^ 
its ministry, its attitude and language are very different. If it does 
not pretend to be a Church, it never forgets that it is an Establish- 
ment. A clergyman may not claim the privileges of a priest, but be 
is jealous of those of the parson. He never forgets that he is the 
legal representative of the official religion, and that he has to paaintain 
its privileges in the midst of schismatical errors which the State may '' 
tolerate, but never can countenance. The “ parson ” may bo a boor, 
but he never forgets, and it is never forgotten, that at least he is a 
gentleman ; ’’ not in the noble sense of that beautiful word,' but in 
the ignoble sense of being ** one of the gentry,” one of the dominant 
class. It is a place, indeed, to which from his culture and his train- 
ing he is usually most fully entitled ; but it is also a character which, 
if he desire it, he never can put off. He is bound to the plutocracy, 
and is become bone of its bone so utterly that he is wholly unconscious 
of what is to him a second nature! A Church that is identified with 
a class, and that a very rich class and a dominant class, a Churcli 
that has a perpetual concordat with a plutocracy, a clergy of which 
nine hundred and ninety-nine in a thousand are without relations to 
nineteen out of twenty millions of Englishmen, either by family, or 
education, or habits, or social sympathy — such a Church and such a 
clergy must, in any case, but ill represent a religion whose pajrt it is 
to efface the distinctions of class, to check the insolence of wealth, 
and to raise the humble and the poor. There is not a free Church, 
not a free clergy in Christendom, but does something tp promote 
these ends : the poor “ father ” of Connaught does a great deal ; tho 
poor Methodist preacher by the hillside does somethiug ; even the 
gross Oreek **popo” in his blind mechanical way means to do 
something in this way. But the Established Church, because it is 
established, can do fiothing. The Established clergyman may talk 
about it, but his voice is the voice of Jacob, and the hands are the 
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hands of JElsau. His Church is the political device of a far-sighted 
aristocracy. He himself is the official of a powerful order. He 
looks on ike ** poor from without : usually kindly, often paternally, 
sometimes intelligently ; but always from above, as the squire looks 
on them, as the magfistrate looks on them, as the Board look 
on the paupers. And the Official Church may perhaps bo called the 
Church of the Poor, much as the Board are officially the Guardians 
of the Poor. 

We make it no special rebuke to the Establishment that it is the 
Church of the powerful, the wealthy, and the refined. We do make 
it a rebuke that it won this character by a jealous monopoly of the 
means of culture, which its interest with the powerful enabled it to 
secure. We shall not demand of it any impossible asceticism, or 
enforce on any modem Church a too literal compliance with the 
poverty of the Christian ideal. W e do demand of a Church which 
deliberately chooses this class character, which is pre-eminently a 
rich Church as well as the Church of the Bich, that it shall no longer 
remain in exclusive possession of national authority and national 
endowments. Let no one confound this just and reasonable claim 
with the sneer that wo sometimes hear at the modem representatives 
of the Carpenter and the Fisherman. There are Churches which can 
adorn their religion with magnificence, adorn it with learning, 
art, and grace, and yet are not established by civil authorities, nor 
endowed by converted confiscations. Let the Church be learned, 
let it be cultivated, let it surround us with a typo of every grace — 
and wo shall not gainsay it, so that all things be done unto edifying 
-r— but its first duty is to be just, single-minded, free from offence. 
Let it carry religion into the high places, if it choose that courtly 
mission, and make itself the special Apostle to the Gently ; but if it 
visibly ceases to represent the nation it must cease to monopolize 
the stamp of the nation. Its culture can avail it little whilst it* 
flaunts the badge of its official supremacy. Its sBsthetic value can 
hardly be counted whilst the nation is torn about its restless preten- 
sions. Its associations, its traditions, its virtues, its aspirations, its 
undoubted services to civilisation are forgotten and overborne by the 
sense of injustice, self-seeking, and insincerity. 

. The myriad apologies for an Establishment have one and all this 
fatal^ blot. They are irrelevant. They prove something which no 
one disputes; .deprec|te a consequence which never will result; 
celebrate a virtue which is of minor importance ; or claim for the 
Church a function which humiliates it as a Church to acknowledge. 
Let them cease to talk of the virtues of Ken and Keble, and the 
intellect of Butlet and Berkeley. Who disputes it P who despises it P 
!^ut saintly lives and cultured, intellects are n#t made by Acts of 
^tTniformity, nor are they nurtured by sectarian ascendancy. Is there 
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DO saintliness^ no wisdom^ in any unofficial Ohuich ? Are .worth and 
knowledge unknown — say not to the religious fratemifies of the 
worlds but I say to the Episcopal Church in Scotland and the 
disestablished Church in Ireland ? Are worth and knowledge plants 
of such tender growth that they cannot blossom but in the atmo- 
sphere of the House of Peers ? Are they exotic outside of sinecures P 
Is the beauty of holiness not genuine save when stamped with a 
statutory label? How arrogant, how presumptuous, how hollow 
are these damaging defences ! Let them cease to talk of the manly 
lives of so many of the parish clergy, of the sweet reasonableness 
of the vicar’s home, of the zeal of the curate in many a crowded 
and dismal cure. Who denies it, who undervalues it P But are the 
ministers of no other communion manly P Are none zealous but the 
official clergy P Does none other but the Established curate toil in 
obscurity and poverty ? Methinks, if the Churches were called upon 
to rehearse their claims, there are communions in these islands which 
need not be ashamed to hear the tale of their sacrifices and their 
labours. I can imagine the ministers of somo communions, without 
the parliamentary titles or the vast possessions of the Establishment, 
with no advantage of a legal organization, who might say with con- 
fidence, “ Arc they ministers of Christ ? (I speak as a fool) I am 
more ; in labours more abundant : in weariness and painful- 

uess, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
cold and nakedness.” 

Above all, let them cease to humiliate the Church by apologies and 
defences w'hich would shame any religious community. This great 
question of truthfulness and honesty will never be decided on petty 
msthetic motives. If the Church is to bo guaranteed in its preroga- 
tives, it will have to be on other grounds than simply because it is 
picturesque. The nameless charm of historic grace is one thing ; 
the peace and vitality of the nation is another. There is many an 
Auburn and many a Wakefield in England yet, and many a vicar 
who does something to perpetuate that exquisite ideal of our rural 
life. ,But such an one as lives for over in the genius of Goldsmith 
is found oftenest now without the parliamentary badge, and is but 
seldom the official of a dominant bureaucracy. We are not blind to 
the artistic majesty of our ancient relics ; nor are we deaf to the 
melodious murmur of sweet meinorics, which hovers round somo old 
cathedral precinct. We aro not insensible to all the bonds of fellow- 
ship and culture which make the Church of England deaf to culture 
and the cultured classes. We do not dispute its usefulness as an 
instrument of conservatism, or deny that it prolongs the ascendancy 
of the territorial plutocracy. , But are those to be the titles, I wiU 
not say of a Christian, but of a religious community? Is the 
Church thus willing to accept the cynical commission of pditical 
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astuteness ? Is it quite in accordance with the spirit of its traditions 
that it should occupy the place of a social police f 

Once more^ the whole of these kinds of defence are os hollow and 
as disingenuous as they are irrelcrant. Once more^ we say there is 
no proposal, there is likely to be no proposal, for the legislative dis- 
solution of the Anglican congregation. Who has ever proposed a 
law to proscribe it as a religious communion, or to retaliate upon it 
by the smallest disability or inequality ? Who has ever suggested 
that these glorious abbeys and cathedrals, the hallowed heirlooms of 
our English race, shall be turned into factories or warehouses, or sold 
out in lots to a speculative builder ? Who has ever suggested that 
every rectory and vicarage should be turned into farms, or the 
churches which existing congregations have built for themselves 
should be seized for secular use? Why is all that is graceful/ 
cultured, historic, to pass away from the Episcopal communion 
because it surrenders the arbitrary privilege which was thrust on 
it by Tudor astuteness and Stuart intolerance P It is not for us to 
justify the Establishment and its ways, but for my part I W'ould 
prefer to believe that what it possesses of great and sweet and 
fruitful is the produce of the higher natures that have adorned it, 
not of persecuting statutes or government monopoly. If the Esta- 
blishment be a Church, it will retain all that it possesses of worth and 
promise, restricted no doubt to its genuine adherents, but made 
more of a living thing, inasmuch as it will depend no longer on the 
dead roots of official conformity. It will be a lusting disgrace to its 
members if they suffer it to perish ; if they do nothing to maintain 
its discipline, its organization, its ritual ; if they suffer its historic 
memorials to drop out of its hand, its congregations to disperse, and 
its parishes to be without a minister to teach them. Other Churches 
have to do all this, and do it, under far greater difficulties and with 
far smaller resources. If this were to be the result, the inference ia 
obvious. The Establishment in that case will perish because it ia 
not a spiritual body at all ; because it is nothing but a system of 
obsolete prerogatives, a creature of law and of political contrivance. 
If the Establishment be a Church, it will gain by becoming a free 
Church. If it be merely an Establishment, in the name of honesty 
let it go. 

After all, this great issue must be decided by politicians on 
strictly political grounds. When the politicians have come to see 
that the State gains ftething by this unmanageable encumbrance, 
when they find public questions continually stopped and embittered 
by the jealousy of clerical interests, when the governing classes come 
to see that their authority is weighted and not aided by the irritating 
aeal of an Official Church, t\e days of an Establishment are numbered. 
It is at>most a question of time. For the whole set of the politics of 
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our ago and of this immediate generation mna counter to official 
religions. The awakening sincerity in religion, the growing direct- 
ness in politics, the tendency of our times to be rid of artificial oom- 
promiso, to make religion genuine, to make opinion free, to mako the 
State equal, all ring the knell of the State Churches, ring out the 
devices of political prelates, ring in the free religion that is to be. 
A State Church which for three centuries has lost instead of gained, 
and now stands barely a majority in one branch alone of this 
United Kingdom, has judgment against it by default. It has 
conspicuously failed to make itself the Church of the nation.*^ It 
is not necessary to show that the Church is evil or corrupt as a 
Church ; it is not necessary to deny that it has some good work to 
do ; we may even admit that it is recovering its energy within, and 
is patting forth new sources of strength. What of this, if other 
things ore growing too, if the battle of the Churches is growing 
hotter and on a larger scale, if the whole spirit of the age is this : 
that the battle of the Churches shall not bo fought at the cost of the 
State for the benefit of a class ? There is not a single principle 
which applied to the establishment of a sect in Ireland which does 
not apply to the establishment of a sect in England. Hero, too, we 
have the Church of a section of the nation artifically aggrandised by 
parliamentary privileges. Here, too, its history is a tale of exclusion, 
arrogance, injustice. Here, too, the battle of the Churches is the source 
of political strife. Here, too, what begins in ecclesiastical ascendancy 
gathers strength till it becomes a political imbroglio, and threatens 
to end in a social convulsion. What differences there are between 
Establishment in England and Establishment in Ireland are questions 
not of principle, but of convenience ; that is to say, they are questions 
of time. The principle remains — a principle which we maintain 
without haste, but without flinching — that the age of official religions 
is gone; that Establishment in England, like Establishment in 
Ireland, has grown to be an obsolete encumbrance, a perennial source 
to us all of political embroilment and religious dishonour. * 

Fsederic Harrisox. 
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110103 than a year ago the Prassian Minister of the Interior, as a 
delegate to the Reichstag, made what the loyal press called a classic 
liarangae. The standard of oratory is not high in Germany, but 
the professors at least have been credited with some appreciation of 
the masterpieces of Greece and Rome ; and it was, perhaps, without 
their sanction that Count Eulenburg’s attack upon the Socialists was 
printed in the Official Gazette and placarded in the rural communes 
as the effort of a Cicero or a Demosthenes. Without stronger laws 
against public agitation, said he in substance, the vicious Democrat 
will continue to sit and make laws in the Imperial Parliament. I 
have a vivid recollection of the occasion on which this reactionary 
minister made his d^tjut in the Reichstag, of the interest shown even 
by the Liberals, and above all of the serene and stately satisfaction of 
the extreme Conservatives. But the picture was only completed by 
Bebel, who is a good mechanic and a poor legislator. This vicious 
Democrat pointed his long finger at Count Eulenburg, and spoke of 
the Commune of 1871 with the affection of a French refugee at the 
<3af^ Trieber. 

Between these two orators — ^tho German Demosthenes and the 
German Thersites — ^tho Reichstag made no absolute choice, for it 
dislikes the one and does not understand the other. It is fastidious, 
and draws in its skirts when the masons and smiths andf printers 
walk in among the conscript fathers ; but it is also prudent, and is 
unwilling, even under pressure from above, to accept without reserve 
Gount Eulenburg’s reasoning. So the deputies gave him only a part, 
but a very considerable part, of the new powers which he demanded; 
and with these he undertook to cleanse the house of its impure 
ele&ients. The result of the late elections must, therefore, show the 
minister and the majority the uncertainty of human nature. By a 
strange caprice in the political elements, a flood of radicalism and a 
flood of reaction swept at the same time over the country ; and from 
this double inundation the Liberals escaped only after a great loss in 
numbers and prestige. The Social-Democrats, for instance, carried 
their seats from ni|^e to thirteen, and increased their popular vote 
throughout the land in the same ratio. The Old Conservatives 
doubled the number of votes which had been counted for altar and 
throne. And other less important cliques and factiops which hover 
around the outskirts of the Reichstag, as the agents of special or 
general discontent, as tlm foes of party method and discipline, axe 
more numerous and not less capricious in the new Chamber* 
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An incidental but graye calamity, caused by this e'mit, was tbe 
revival of that ancient subject, the centrifugal force in German 
politics. Why do Sonnemann and Gerlach, why do the Poles and 
Clericals and SociaUsts, fly so persistently from common centres of 
action, and fritter away their strength in the assertion of a useless 
individuality? This question has been repeatedly answered by 
German philosophers. After much obscure speculation they com- 
monly And that there is an undue ^^personality in this people, and 
yet it has been ruled for centuries by an impersonal bureaucratic 
machine ; an extreme consciousness of the “ ego ” in a nation which 
subjects the best years of every youth to a uniform military discipline. 
Thus, in spite of the authority by which it has been supported, this 
view is shallow and superficial. It does not touch the true secret of 
party divisions in the Empire, nor the grave danger which is implied 
in the fact of their existence. The parliamentary manual shows for 
the first Imperial Diet no less than nine distinct parties ; but in the 
next Chamber some subtle chemical force had reduced the Liberal 
Rcichspartei and the German Beichspartei to a single homoge- 
neous body, which was at once Liberal, German, and Imperial. At 
present only eight parties are necessary to legislation in the Empire. 
I shall, therefore, give a brief sketch of these factions as they are 
described in the parliamentary jargon, which oven the ofiELcial 
manual dignifies by adopting, and then endeavour to classify 
them on the more fundamental or organic principle which is alone 
permanently correct. * 

The significance of the Social-Democrats in politics is altogether 
recent. The German Empire, with universal suffrage and direct 
elections, opened to them a new career, and they have shown their 
gratitude by violent opposition to every measure for strengthening 
the new commonwealth. But even the organization of German 
working men for any common purpose belongs to the immediate 
past. Lassalle died in 1864. He was not, indeed, the founder of 
working men’s clubs, nor the* inventor of Socialist doctrines ; but he 
was the first German to make these clubs serve these doctrines 
through the ordinary political methods. His Yolksstaat is no less 
effective as a war cry because no one can define what it means. 
After Lassalle’s death his successor, Earl Marx, diverted attention 
for a time from the national organization of German working men 
to his own plan for an international organization of all working men. 
there was a further local schism up to 1876, owing to the rivalry of 
the Berlin and Leipsic schools. But last year these brief differences 
were healed, and the party, going into the elections with a united 
front, proved that the labourers are capable t)f self-discipline, though 
they loathe the discipline of society and the State. 
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The maatle of Lassalle has fallen upon none of the present leaders 
of the Social-Democratic party. They may be as dangerous as the 
Government and the majority affect to believe, but they certainly 
are nbt picturesque. Lassulle was a thinker, a scholar, and a man of 
elegant manners. The Debels, and Hasselmanns, and Liebknechts, 
on the contrary, are still under the impression that society is to be 
reformed by long hair and untamed beards ; that soap and brushes 
and clean linen are luxuries of capital ; and that grammar and logic 
are the fetters which despotism puts upon the operations of the 
natural reason. They blunder thus in the work of destruction, and 
give but sorry promise of success in the work of construction. Their 
best ally is the Government, which tries to put down their mischievous 
agitation by force. Nothing could be more extraordinary than the 
fatuity with which Prince Bismarck, and under his inspection the 
lawyers, police, and courts ennoble these fanatics by persecution, and 
lift the proletariat to the dignity of a political party. This policy 
converts a theory into a cause, and makes an army while trying to 
suppress a mob. 

The Conservatives control the Upper and are very strong in the 
Lower house of the Prussian Diet ; but in the lioichstag also they 
form no contemptible minority. Most of them are dull country 
squires; but they have a Moltke who is not always silent, and 
Prince Bismarck once complimented Von Kleist-Iletzow on his 
fatal gift of eloquence.’’ Thts brings up again the vexed question 
of what constitutes eloquence in Germany. Kleist has certainly 
an affluence of words, but so had the late Professor Ewald, who 
was, besides, one of the profoundest Orientalists of Germany ; yet 
when this amiable old reactionist, witli his pale classical face and 
hair whitened by decades of scholarly labour, began to address the 
house, the members took to their books, to their cigars, or to their 
fish salads. I always listened to Dr. Ewald with a respect which 
ought to have been willingly paid by his own countrymen to his 
great services and his excellent character, lie was a Hanoverian, 
and might have been pardoned fur his reluctance to accept the hard 
logic of defeat; ho was the historian of Israel, and had little 
i^mpathy with a policy which ushers the Jews into the sacred 
mysteries of politics ; he was a Conservative, and his affections lingered 
fondly about an era now happily passed away. His methods, too, 
were wholly politico, and therefore legitimate, while too many of 
his colleagues might become Straffords if they were not FalstaSs. 
They fail to see that the style in which they parade their antique 
conceptions through the halls of parliament is not altogether tragic ; 
but they arc thereby assured a calm pleasure, which the revelation that 
-they are only acting in a frivolous farce would rudely disturb. Few 
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of them would^ perhaps, care to go back to that primitive age 
when half the nobles of Brandenburg were in arms against the first 
Hohenzollerns and the sacred interests of society and religion. 
They would rather find in the eighteenth century — in the period 
between the suppression of the States-General by the Ghreat Elector, 
Frederic William, and the reforms of Stein and Hardenberg — the 
golden age of Prussia. 

The peevish opposition of these bigots is not to be compared 
with the fine party tactics, the adroit skill in parliamentary practice, 
or the keen and ready political sense of the Ultramontanes. Herr 
Windthorst, their leader, is a very practical politician. He, too,. is 
a Hanoverian, and was a minister of King George, so long as his 
Majesty had a kingdom and needed ministers. Tho most cynical of 
deputies, he often refers to the blind exile, his former sovereign, in 
terms of real affection, which provoke the laughter of an intolerant 
majority ; but Windthorst’s feelings are generally under control of 
his reason, and then he is an object for something quite different 
from ridicule. Few Liberals care to feel twice tho lash wielded by 
the little sleepy deformed man, with the lips of a negro slave, but 
the tongue of a Cato or a Talleyrand. No romantic ideals divert 
his mind for an instant from the stern necessities of the present. 
He is ds little inclined to wander off liko Montalembert in search 
of some impossible union between orthodox Catholicism and liberal 
statesmanship, as to join tho Italian Jesuits in a crusade against all 
the ideas and institutions of modem society. In other words, he is 
educating the TJltramontane party in Germany. It occupies the 
centre in the Chamber, and its geographical position serves its 
parliamentary art ; for under Windthorst’s masterly touch it oscilbites 
between right and left, between Conservative and Liberal, and chooses 
its own advantage wherever that is to be found. In the facility 
which seizes a strategical point at any and every cost, the TTltra- 
montanes have no rivals in the Ileichstag. The manner in which 
Herr Windthorst prepares himself was made known the other day 
in the Prussian Chamber, and ought to shame the indolent but 
confident critics who sit on the opposite benches. Count Euleiiburg 
had been delivering one of his classical invectives against the 
Social-Democrats. The Liberals, continuing the debate, laid indig- 
nant stress upon the alleged co* operation between Social-Democrats 
and Ultramontanes ; and this of course called up Windthorst. He 
made some general observations, just and pertinent, on the causes of 
socialism, and the measures that were alone efficacious against it. 
But, he continued, did the Liberals and the ministers know what 
class of men vote the Social-Democratic tickets P He himself did 
know, for on the day of election he had gone about from poll to 
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poll in Berlin, had questioned the Totere as they ^arent in to deposit 
their baUoicf, and found that the supporters of Most and Haseneleyer 
did not all wear the blouse of the outmer^ but that many of them 
were gentlemen who took this very emphatio way of expressing a 
gener^ dissatisfaction. Against such an opponent, prepared in this 
way, of course the vague generalities of the Minister of the Interior 
are ludicrouslj’^ weak. 

Apjdying this homely practical wisdom to their own special 
grievance, those TJltramontanes who follow Windthorst have learned 
the fact, which is persistently ignored abroad, that the question at 
issue between Prince Bismarck and themselves is political,not religious 
or ecclesiastical. They have learned that the syllabus and the 
dogma of infallibility cannot be defended on the grounds that the 
Church has an absolute authority to teach, the subject an absolute 
right to practise, and that the State may not interfere even for its 
own protection. The issue became, therefore, one of interpretation, 
not of principle ; in other words, one of practical politics. There are, of 
course, different opinions of the success with which Ilerr Windthorst 
has defended the views of his party and the interests of his Church. 
But what he and his colleagues, Mallinckrodt, the Beichenspergers, 
and others certainly did accomplish — a grave and ominous triumph 
— ^was the organization of the Catholics as a party, equipped for all the 
ends of parliamentary strife. There were CatWic deputies, but no 
Catholic party until the policy of Prince Bismarck, or, as he would 
say, the necessities of the German Empire, legislated one, as it were, 
into being. 

There are two or three other factions, less important, which are 
deftned by being named. The Poles, the Alsatians, and one might 
add the Danes, are indeed not without convictions on actual issues ; 
but their peculiar mission, which they serve with rare patience ag<i 
devotion, is to protest against the injustice that permits or requires 
them to sit in a German parliament. The first impression is, there- 
fore, that such deputies must be isolated from the leagues and com- 
binations by which more practical men utilise their dislike of the 
Government. This is only true in respect to form ; the fact is other- 
wise. It can be shown that all the parties hitherto described — 
Social-Democrats, Catholics, Old Conservatives, Poles, Danes — though 
yawning gulfs divide their ultimate principles, have a common basis for 
action, if not for s^pathy, in hatred of the present German Empire. 

Each of these several elements has its own peculiar grievance. 
As the victims of Prussian oppression, the Poles, of course, cannot 
rejoice at such a vast aggrandisement of the oppressor ; and they 
have already learned that success in this case brings no relaxation of 
vigilance or severity. Within two years some new laws of unusual 
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rigour have been aimed at their language, nationality, and aqnzatioiuu 
If, therefore, this unfortunate people are restless and dangerous, and 
refuse to be either wooed or driven to submission, it cannot be' 
said that Prussia for her part has neglected any measure suggested 
by the iron wiU, but the false policy, of power. The same obsetva* 
tions apply also to the Panes and the Alsatians. The subjugation of 
the former marks the first step, that of the latter the last step, in the 
policy of which the Empire is the triumphant result. It is but just 
to Prince Bismarck to say that he, at least, never cherished any 
romantic hopes of conciliating in a year, or a score of years, either 
of those annexed peoples. He knows too well the faults of his 
countrymen, as he once declared in the Heichstag. The Prussian 
ofiSicials, he said, could govern a conquered province with vigour and 
with justice ; but they had none of those amiable qualities which win 
the hearts and disarm the resentment of the governed. 

If the opposition of these classes to the Empire is sectional or 
national, that of the other parties is political, and therefore more 
general. With them it is a question of life or death, for while the 
Poles and the Empire could survive a separation as they now austain 
a union, the theories of Windthorst and of Bebel, if pushed to their 
extreme length, would be fatal to the unity, if not to the existence 
of the Fatherland. In the cause of the TJltramontanes the Germana 
profess to find reproduced, under altered conditions, the old issue 
between Pope and Xaiser. This is, of course, true enough, and even 
trite ; but some of the features of the quarrel, as conducted under 
the ‘‘ altered conditions ” of the nineteenth century, are novel, not 
to say ludicrous. It is not recorded, for instance, that Henry IV ., 
before he went to Canossa, expected the Church to supply the means 
for resisting the claim of Papal investiture. Prince Bismarck, how^^ 
ever, has not only seized the treasure of the fugitive King of 
Hanover, the so-eallcd Guelph funds, but he has actually, in con- 
tempt of all the rules of chivalrous warfare, used those funds to 
subsidise the servile Ghibclline press. In this press one com- 
monly finds the Ultramontanes and the Socialists associated as 
enemies of the '‘State.’' The latter are indeed enemies of every 
existing State as an accumulation of powers and functions for a 
definite end ; but if their vague formulas have any meaning, they 
at an extension rather than a reduction of politidal agencies* 
They aspire to a State which shall give Schultze work, and Miiller 
clothes, and the children of Schmidt eleemosynary bread, not out 
of - charity, but out of justice. And they oppose the Empire because 
it requires taxes and soldiers, and has but one law for rich and poor. 

The Old Conservatives would resent the charge of co-operating 
with those pernicious foes of social order, in whom the majesfy of 
the Christian State inspires no awe ; but tiHey cannot shake off the 
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reproach of labouring with different means to the same end. The 
Socialists would sweep the State violently forward into an unknown 
future. The Conservatives would drag it back to an impossible past. 
Thus they agree in opposing the actual order of things ; and so long 
as their activity is merely destructive, they are in one sense allies. 
In regard to the particular grievance of the reactionists against the 
Empire, it may be described as both political and personal. As 
Prussian particularists — ^by the way, the most obstinate in Germany 
— ^they feared that the dignity and influence of their ‘‘narrower 
Fatherland ” would be compromised in a federal union composed of 
such diverse elements. As Prussian aristocrats, jealous of their order, 
they believed that German unity could rest only on liberal institu- 
tions; and that these, reacting upon Prussia, would destroy their 
own monopoly in the conduct of political affairs. To their credit let 
it be said that they foresaw this result long before Prince Bismarck 
had openly deserted them. In the so-called Conflict Period, which 
preceded the Austrian war, they supported the policy of the 
Cabinet, not because it was directed against Austria, but because it 
was carried out in deliberate contempt of the Charter, and by tram- 
pling, in a way dear to their hearts, upon the obnoxious Radicals. It 
may naturally be left to every reader to make the necessary exceptions 
to the rule which is here laid down. Count Moltke, for instance, 
though an “ Old ” and veiy extreme Conservative, would not lose 
faith in German unity because the delegates of universal suffrage 
did not accept his views on the atonement, or on the proper distribu- 
tion of land. This is true of the officers in general. They have 
little sympathy with the recent tendency of politics — wdth county 
and provincial reform, with anti-Catholic legislation, general synods, 
elective parliaments, and such modern inventions — ^but they know 
too well the cost of the Empire, they have too much j^rido in the 
new position of their country, to surrender the one or tho othg^ 
without a struggle. But the tone of the Old Conservatives is struck 
by the men in, not by the men out of, politics ; and want of candour 
has never been one of their vices. 

Such, then, are the forces which, in various forms and for various 
reasons, are working against the stability and permanence of the 
imperial fabric. In looking them over, one is at first amazed that 
Prince Bismarck has not already succumbed to their persistent and 
irritating attacks. It would not bo thought strange if in despair 
before the fiery Polai with the eternal story of his wrongs, or the 
Social-Democrat whoso dreary rhetoric no man can escape, or the 
Conservatives who preach in press and pulpit the imminent destruc- 
tion of the world, not to speak of ingenuous friends who give him but 
little less trouble— it would not be strange if the Chancellor should 
suddenly hand back his Commission and shake the dust of ofiice from 
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his iireaiy feet. But in reality there is no slight element of atrmgth 
in the number and yariety of his enemies. He oan play them off 
one against another, saying society to-day with the Bight against 
the Socialists, and to-moriow using the Badicals to crush some 
ancient superstition of the Bight ; thus making himself loyed by no 
party, and feared by all. 

But this is a safe policy only in the hands of a master of the 
parliamentary art, and that title does not apply to Prince Bismarck. 
His prejudices are strong, his temper irritable, and his manner 
despotic ; whereas the politician who would thread his way between 
a dozen petty factions, and pick out of them majorities to suit eyexy 
occasion, must haye a supple and adroit conscience, and manners 
which conciliate where the reason might not conyince. It is, there- 
fore, as necessary for Prince Bismarck as for less able statesmen to 
find pretty constant support in at least one part of the house. It is 
necessary for him to be associated with one great principle for which 
a fair majority can be rallied. 

This majority is made up of the Moderate and Liberal parties 
which grayitate from both wings toward a common point of sympathy, 
and the interest which bmds them together is that of German 
unity. Down to the year 1866 the patriots were neyer agreed about 
the order of precedence between unity and freedom. These two 
aspirations were equally dear ; but the question constantly came up 
in a practical form : Shall we striye first to unite the Fatherland, 
and then make it free through union ; or shall we first liberalise our 
institutions, and thus reach union through freedom P This problem 
divided, and thereby weakened, even the Liberals, but the question of 
method reunited them against Herr yon Bismarck. They were as 
clear as he that the grotesque unfitness of Austria mode Prussia’s 
leadership necessary ; only the difficulty was to replace the one by 
the other. The Liberals tried to solve this by councils, parliaments, 
and delegations ; by leagues and unions ; by pamphlets and news- 
papers and harangues from fiery barristers. These movements 
made a tremendous noise, but their issue is now only a subject for 
the caricaturist. In the abject capitulation of the Liberals, which 
is called the Compromise of 1866, they practically accept. the 
method of blood and iron, and proclaimed their new belief that the 
most enduring legislation is that of the battle-field. 

Out of this transaction came the National Liberal party, and it 
has subsisted on compromise ever since. It compromised in 1871 
in the constituent Beichstag, when it demanded an imperial cabinet 
with responsible ministers, and finally accepted a single chancdlor 
with a hierarchy of clerks and accountants. It compromised in 1876, 
when it surrendered for seven years the control of the military 
budget. And last winter the party closed its record on the Judidd 
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Bills by nobly depositing on tbe altar of German unity nearly all tbe' 
principles wbieb it had saved from earlier holocausts^ and which 
feebly sustained its claim to be liberal. The method of these oom« 
promises, too, is no Ipss revolting than their substance. They are 
not reached in Parliament through open debates, which sift the 
various sorts and forms of opinion, and deposit as a result the 
modified^ mature, and resolute wishes of the house, but by secret 
intrigue in the lobbies and mendicant delegations to tbe Chancdlor. 
If he throws them alms enough to save their honour they are 
satisfied. But if he lays down an ultimatum, as is more common, 
and the Liberals have the choice between serving their own convic- 
tions or the immediate interests of the Fatherland, they accept at 
once the latter wing of the bitter alternative. This is called by the 
smooth euphemism of the party press practising a patriotic resig- 
nation.’’ But the more concrete definition of the Kladderadatsch has 
truth as well as wit : a !tfational Liberal is a man who votes no ” 
*on the first and second readings, and yes” on the third. Accord- 
ingly the National Zeitung thinks Berlin humour is a demoralising 
force in politics. 

In respect to Prince Bismarck himself there is much to excuse, if 
not to justify this complaisance. He is indispensable in foreign politics, 
and among tbe peasants his name will long remain as the symbol and 
only support of unity. But of the other ministers not one belongs to, 
or has any sympathy with, the National Liberal party. Indeed, it is 
a ludicrous affectation to call them ministers ; they are rather head 
clerks, or, as the French say, chiefs of section. Thus the Cabinet is 
purely one of afbirs ; and by reducing the sum of their political 
opinions to a minimum, tho higher officials have cut the ground from 
under the demand that they shall be acceptable to the majority. The 
principle of ministerial responsibility Has been practically abandoned. 
When vacancies occur, they are filled not from the ranks of the leadr 
ing party, but by the promotion of obscure subordinates through the 
exercise of the royal prerogative ; and the Cabinet, instead of being 
an interpreter between the deputies and the people on one hand, 
and between tho deputies and the Crown on the other, is simply an 
integral part of the bureaucratic machine. 

The workings of this system had a novel illustration in aif incident 
that is just reported. A deputation from the interior called on 
PxijLce Bismarck tg ask the dismissal of Herr Camphausen, the 
Finance Minister, who has long been unpopular, and has an insecure 
tenure. The Prince heard them patiently, and said, “ Tery well, let 
us consider Camphausen removed. Whom do the deputation 
propose as his 'successor f ” At this tum4>f affaireKthe delegat^were 
dumbfounded. They had not coippleted their little plan to that 
pmnt; and Prince Bismarck was justified in coolly diffluissing them 
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mtihi a slirug of the shoulders. "Sdii tlds^l^^dhl^ would have offer^ 
np difficulty to an EngHshman, trained in the habits of party govern- 
ment. He would promptly have suggested Ludwig Bamberger. It is 
true that such a change of ministera. would involve no change of 
system ; but with the rural malcontents this is of no consequence, for it 
is not the policy but the person of Herr Camphausen that by a vague 
public opinion is held responsible for the depression in trade, the 
reduction of wages by Erupp, the floods in East Prussia, and the loss 
of the Deutschland. Herr Bamberger xnight be more successful in 
averting such remote disasters ; but he would apply to financial evils 
the same remedies as the present minister. He believes in free trade, 
specie currency, single standard, and the other elementary truths of 
political economy. In the periodical press he writes on these and 
hindred topics with confidence, and even assurance ; but as he wants 
alike the bureaucratic dogmatism and intolerance of Camphausen, and 
the vast political authority of Prince Bismarck, his position in the 
Cabinet could only bo maintained, as that in his party was won, by 
hard effort and re^ merit. Under the present sovereign and present - 
premier there is unhappily little chance for such men as Bamberger, ^ 
Lasker, Cneist, and Bennigsen. But it is questionable how long a 
system can be sustained in the future which excludes from any share ' 
in the executive the best parliamentary talent of the country, its ' 
most patriotic spirits, its ripest and broadest intellects. 

The men of Progress, who sit next around to the left, were lately ' 
designated by the Provinzial Correspandenz, an official sheet, as' 
knaves. In the course of the budget debate in the Prussian 
house, it may be imagined that the deputies thus characterized did 
not support with much enthusiasm the annual allowance for press 
purposes ; and Professor Yirchow, their leader, said they could not 
be knaves, since they had supported the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Government. To Herr Windthorst this was doubtless a patent non 
sequituTy but Count Eulenburg said he regretted the use of the 
term. 

The schism in the Liberal party dates from the year 1866. A 
minority at that time refused the shameful compact offered by 
Bismarck,, and so eagerly accepted by many ; and this dissent is 
perpetuated and emphasized in the present party of Progress. Both 
parties draw their support from the enlightened middle class, dm ^ 
freisinnige Burgerthum^ as their organs say with unctuous com- 
placency ; both affect a Platonic reverence for the “ revolution ” of 
1848. Their* difference is one of method rather than beliefl If 
platforms were the fashion here as in America, and contained only 
declarations of political faith, not rules of political action, it woifiid 
require no ingenious^carpentry to make one which might serve m u 
common basis for Nation;^ Liberals and Pitogressists. But the Pro- 
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gpressists are those awkward men of consistency, who never balance 
the scmpleB of conscience with the glittering coin of success. They 
have no particular feeling for or against the men in power. As 
Professor Yirchow said, they believed in the Oulturkampf, and 
supported it, just as they have supported other measures in which 
there was any element of reform ; but they are equally frank in 
opposing those reactionary bills in which the real views of the 
Government are, perhaps, more clearly revealed. They did not 
believe that the Beichstag ought to give up for seven years its right 
to fix the strength of the army, and they voted against that astound- 
ing proposition. They are in favour of a free press, and they 
resisted the police censorship which has been re-established. Thus 
on the whole they are in pretty steady opposition ; and the Govern- 
ment naturally regards them as perverse fanatics, who wish to 
Anglicise the institutions of the Empire. This vulgar aspiration has 
now been discarded by polite society, but it was once common to all 
Liberals. ^*Give us English freedom of the press, English self- 
government, above all English parliamentary supremacy,’’ shouted 
year after year the majority of the House of Deputies, until Dr. 
Gneist came forward with his famous work on the English constitu- 
tion. He laid down the daring thesis that the institutions of one 
country cannot be transferred bodily to another, and defended it in 
three stout volumes. The Progressists do not quite advance the 
opposite of this proposition. They do not even reject the further 
apophthegm of Dr. Gneist, that the Germans need to hear less of 
rights and more of duties. But they are obnoxious to the Philis- 
tine6, because their sense of duly, like their sense of right, is recon- 
ciled with the strenuous advocacy of every reform by which Germany 
shall profit from the experience of other peoples. 

There is another small party, known as Moderate Conservatives, 
or the Deutsche Reichspartei. It is made up of mediatised princes, 
who have accepted the new order of things, and with it the 
most profitable and honourable offices ; of Hebrew bankers, who 
wish to oblige the present ministry without forfeiting their chances 
with the next.; and a few professional jurists who have not yet 
reached even the STational Liberal standpoint. Prince pohenlohe 
is a member and an ornament of this party; and most of the 
ministers are loosely classed with it. In fact, it might be said that 
the Government, i^t wishing to associate itself with either of the 
great factions, had organized a little domestic coterie of its own, in 
which the higher officials meet to draw their salaries and to sing 
the beauties of a non-partisan administration. The Liberal party is 
not yet quiter hoffdhi^. In its youthful and impetuous days it 
made clumsy epigrams about the sacred instithtion of royalty, and 
m the scale of civic usefulness it puts the sober, industrious, and 
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intelligent cobbler above tbe rude and dissolute country noble. 
Its assodationa are too vulgar and degrading for the Jeunease dor^e 
of the Union Club and Hoppegarten. The^Liberals are labouring to 
merge the separate states in a single centralised commonwealth^ but 
the “ German party,” if it have any policy beyond a sycophantic 
support of Prince Bismarck, favours a limited nationalism. It is 
sincerely devoted to the cause of the Empire, but without surrender- 
ing the essential reservations of a federal system. 

Professor Treitschke, who, as a Liberal, made himself notorious 
by defending the Schleswig-Holstein business, while all his present 
associates were denouncing it as a national infamy, has just declared 
that there is no great Liberal party, as the combined STational 
Liberals and Progressists are often designated. The real Govern- 
ment majority, ho maintains, is Liberal- Conservative, and is made 
'Up of the National Liberals and the German party. But this 
is in the end a barren dispute about words. There are two fixed 
factors in the case, the one to the left, the other to the right, of the 
National Liberals ; and this great party inclines to the one or to 
the other, according as it obeys the mandate of its own convictions 
or the mandate of Prince Bismarck. And unless a mere servility 
be the only patriotism, and political integrity be treason, the Pro- 
gressists cannot be so easily counted out of the company of the 
Unionists. In the discretion, therefore, of an alien and impartial 
observer, I shall take the liberty of ignoring party lines, and con- 
struct out of different parliamentary elements what may be called 
the Unionist or Nationalist majority. The object for which this 
majority strives is, first and last, the unity of the Fatherland. There 
are in its different sections and members many shades of opimon as 
to the policy best adapted to that end ; but as to the end itself there 
is absolute unanimity, and this for the present is security for the 
future. 

The basis of this majority, as has already been shown, is the 
National Liberal party. To it, therefore, falls the duty of recon- 
ciling for each particular case the contrary views of its two allies, 
and, us the first step, of ascertaining the last concession of the 
Government. For this species of diplomacy it has several useftd 
men, like Forckenbcck, Bennigsen, Simson, and Miquel. ^ These 
men have a theoretical affection for the rights of parliament, but 
also a very practical respect for the power of the Government. 
After the majority, reversing the usual order of legislative procedure, 
have learned the ultimatum of Prince Bismarck, it is their duty to 
run about in the dark, to hold whispered consultations in the Foreign 
Office, and to sweeten the ugly dose by fair phrases. Among these 
negotiators the last named, Miquel, is, perhaps, the most eminent 
and most successful. Miquel is, like Bennigsen, a ELonovexian^ is a 
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trained and was concerned actively in the pre*Bismarokian 
straggles for unity. He was one of the founders of the National 
Terein^ that imposing league of unpractical patriots who up to 
1866 used to meet once a year, listen to long declamations, and pass 
sounding res^utions in favour of the abstract beauty of union. Of 
couxse, toOf Bismarck’s more concrete method, which he had once 
l>itterly denounced, found his ready approval as soon as it was 
'Crown^<-with success. At the close of the French war, Miquel, who 
had been burgomaster of Osnabriick, removed to Berlin, and became 
•a director in one of the great financial companies which fioated into 
^existence on the general inflation that the milliards caused in 
Oerman commerce. His connection with this company did not 
improve his general standing. Its intimate relations with Strousberg 
and his suspicious enterprises gave it a bod name with the public ; 
and while Miquel, as one of the board, shared the general unpopu- 
larity, it was further urged against him specially that he owed his 
connection, and the profits which it brought, to the influence that 
he was supposed to have with Prince Bismarck and the Government. 
It is a pleasure to say that, although the company has been involved 
in a number of scandal suits, nothing against Miquel’s character 
has ever come to light. He only followed the example of many of 
his friends, who after the war hastened to consolidate the new 
institutions by founding joint-stock companies and electing themselves 
into the directorships. The public distrust of Miquel is encouraged, 
too, by the very qualities which make him so successful a mediator. 
He has a smooth insinuating manner, dresses with unusual taste for 
a German, and has keen penetrating eyes, which fascinate those who 
know him well, but frighten those who see him seldom. His con- 
science has been so long pulled hither and thither in the vicissitudes 
of a bui^ public life, and has become so elastic through the conflict- 
ing demands of party, truth, patriotism, and policy, that it fits^ 
readily into any parliamentary niche, and is a type of the only 
party that can survive Prince Bismarck’s peculiar method and 
manner. 

I am anxious to do the new school of Prussian Liberals no 
injustice. They have the right to urge against the charge of incon- 
sistency that the problems of politics are unlike those of mathe- 
matics, that the factors are flexible, not fixed, and that just as the 
House of Oommons in England would not dream to-day of claiming 
powers which even Charles I. was ready to surrender to the Long 
Parliament, so they are satisfied with the general respect and 
deference paid to the legislative authority, even though they miss 
many of the coxiorete forms of respect and deference on which they 
once so sti^uously insisted. They admit that in 1848, aiii^for a 
decade afterwards, their distrust of Frederic William IV. led them 
to break the historical continuity, which reform ought, if possible, to 
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papeserye, and to demand as guarantees many things which, in other 
times, would have been revolutionary and dangerous. But there is 
now no excuse for such extreme measures. Such authority as the laws 
give to parliament it enjoys undisturbed, and the scope of its activity 
is slowly but surely widening. The chief minister himself, though 
he has no sympathy with the great body of liberal aspirations, has, 
nevertheless, been fairly loyal to the majority ; he is the author of 
German unity, and the best bulwark against foreign aggression. 
Besides, if Bismarck should retire, who would replace himP« The 
Emperor still claims the right — which will not be contested while 
he lives — of choosing freely his own ministers ; and the loss of his 
favourite councillor might provoke him to make Eleist-Betzow or 
Windthorst Chancellor of the Empire and Minister President of 
Prussia. When one has to reckon with the caprice of a royal octo- 
genarian, a wise prudence which saves something is better than a * 
rash extravagance which loses all. It is unsafe to trifle with the oohe«> 
sive forces of the new system. Placed; in the middle of Europe, and 
watched by one neighbour who thirsts for revenge, by others who are 
jealous of her power, Germany needs rather the elastic practical 
wisdom which is the parent of strength than the fanatical •obstinacy 
which breeds discord and disaster. 

To this reasoning the advanced Liberals reply that to treat Prince 
Bismarck as the indispensable support of the Empire is to expose 
the weakness, not the strength, of that edifice. If it is to endure 
it ought to have a more solid base than his life and policy. Is it, 
therefore, prudent, they ask, to suffer him, as the chief architect of 
unity, to build in Bomanesque when we prefer Gothic or Ghpecian, in 
the hope that under his successor we may correct his faults and 
restore our favourite style P With the most skilful workmen such a 
reform is full of danger. Even if the alterations seem slight — 
cornice here, a window there, a* capital to bo modified, a frieze to be 
removed — ^it is not impossible that while wo are admiring the course 
of our improvements the whole building may fall into ruins. The 
true policy in organizing a new system like the German Empire is 
to build permanently from the first, to endow no man with the title of 
infallible and indispensable, and not to be satisfied with a patriotism 
which can only rise to the height of a splendid servility. The 
arguments of the Moderate Liberals, they would say, are the ddusive 
sophisms by which, in every ago, opulence and indolence have 
excused the encroachments of power. Opinion need not turn back- 
ward to-day because it shot too for ahead in 1848. It is not by 
exchanging one error for another that truth is reached ; nor is it a 
mark ,,Qf political enlightenment to reject a policy because it was 
false tilSrty years ago, if the interval has overtaken it and stamped 
it with the seal of present utility. The politician who acts on sosb a 
TtiftTim is like the workmafi whose materials ore always too enide or 
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too old — lie can never adjust liimself to the obligations of actual 
duty. The structures achieved by him will be hollow and unsub- 
stantial frames^ which go to pieces with the first convulsion that 
diakes them from below, or the first storm that beats against them 
from without. • 

As a reward for their efforts the Liberals have achieved in unity 
one of the groat ends at which they aimed. This, in itself, is no 
dight compensation. No generous person, who req>ects the deeper 
and XB>bler springs of human action, will deny that in the gratifica- 
tion of that wild and passionate longing for the union of the Father- 
land there was a distinct advantage, not affected by the practical 
value of the acquisition, by the means through which it was 
acquired, or hy the cost at which it must be preserved. But the 
liberals themselves have now ceased to implore the sympathy of the 
world, and, rationalists themselves, they invite the judgment of a 
cold and cautious rationalism. This justifies and almost compels 
the exposure of one or two fallacies that are current in the ordinary 
discussions of recent German history, and especially of the present 
attitude and policy of the Moderate Liberals. 

Our first observation is that much of the reasoning by which the 
Liberals defend their recent policy revolves in a vicious circle. It 
used to bo said that Germany needed union in order to be strong ; 
now it is said that she must be strong in order to save the union. 
Either of these propositions alone may be a fair basis of public and 
party policy, and in a course of natural development the one may 
quite properly succeed the other ; but there is a visible absurdity in 
joining them as the support of a voluntary and artificial process. It 
is false in logic, if not in practice, as the countrymen of Trendelen- 
burg ought to know. But in examining more closely the second of 
the two propositions, which alone has a present value in German 
politics, one is also forced to inquire how far the necessity for ^ 
strong govemmeiit is due to the method by which unity was attained. 
The National Liberals themselves can throw a great deal of light 
upon this point. They can explain how, after making their peace 
with Bismarck, they easily learned to regard his policy as identical 
with the cause of unity, and therefore to support almost without 
reserve the military measures which were taken under the North 
German Confederation, and which they knew would lead inevitably 
to war with France. Against efforts which were made to bring the 
South German Stafts into the union by friendly negotiations, 
Bismarck threw all the weight of his vast authority, and it is well 
known with what success. The time was inopportune, he said, the 
method wrong;, and the Liberals meekly acquiesced. Since the 
opipodte pmicy, that of war, was fully carried out and did its work, 
it is now too late to argue with it, or to do more than point out the 
serious burden which it put upon the fixture. A German Liberal, 
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who is a zealous patriot, but a keen and candid politician, lately 
obserred to the writer, We have for tbe present reached an end in 
the work of unification and consolidation. The current now sets 
the other way. Such a task as ours can only be completed in a 
storm.’^ Ominous, words ! which from the lips of Bismarck would 
be the death knell of German unity or of European peace. In their 
sad but wholesome frankness lie at once praise and reproof for the 
method of blood and iron ; for while they imply that the Gormans 
can be roused to union only by the excitement and impetus of a 
patriotic war, they suggest doubts about the value of a i^stem which 
is strong only in the number and activity of its enemies. The 
Liberals walked into this dilemma with open eyes, and the iriends 
of Germany can only hope that in extricating themselves they will 
consult the honour as well as the interests of their country. 

A second inquiry is suggested, and in a measure answered, by the 
above remark of a despondent patriot. Have the Liberals succeeded, 
even with the aid of their precious “ historical principle of union, 
and after all the costly moral and material sacrifices that they have 
made — ^have they succeeded in organizing a system which has a real 
working efficiency and a prospect of permanent existence? The 
answer to this question, if sought in the recent speeches of Prince 
Bismarck, would be an emphatic negative. It is true that when the 
mind of the Prince is darkened by some personal grievance, it is apt 
to throw a cloud over the whole surface of politics ; he fancies an 
eclipse of the sun every time his own body casts a shadow. Still 
there was very little exaggeration in the complaints that he made 
about the impotence of the Chancellor as such, about the ambiguous 
position of the Emperor, about the independence and insubordina- 
tion of minor officials, about the narrow obstructiveness of the 
Federal Council. The latter body, for instance, a favourite creation 
of Bismarck himself, was in its purpose a necessary recognition of the 
rights of the States. But, as constituted, it is at once a ministry 
charged with the presentation of bills, and a Senate with a final 
voice in legislation, from which it results that the members, though 
colleagues of Bismarck in the first instance, can overrule both him 
and the Reichstag in the last. This double function would never- 
theless not be so great a practical evil, if the system of popular 
government in the local politics of the several States were faithfully 
carried out. The delegates to the Bundesrath are the spokesmen of 
the States; but if the ministers who appoint and instruct them 
refiected fairly the prevailing view of each of its own people, it is 
evident that the aggregate, or rather average, opinion of the council 
could not be permanently different from that of the national^elective 
parliament. It is notorious, however, that this condition is wanting. 
The ministers of the petty principalities are mere court favourites, 
not the servants *and representatives of the people; and they send 
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to the FeSeral Ooundl the agents of an aggreasiTe reaction and an 
aggresfliTe paxiacnlarism. The latest achievement of this body, the 
resdntion to place the imperial tribunal at Leipsic instead of Berlin^ 
wrung from Prince Binnarok the cry that the centralisation process 
had reached its flood. But is it not gross sophistry to say that in 
the ease of German unity the present backward movmnent is 
simply a natural reaction, wUch will be followed in its turn by a new 
and more vigorous impulse forward ; in other words, to moke an ima* 
ginary law of ebb and flow excuse an inherent defect of the political 
situation ? We can accept the admission, forced from the unwilling 
lips of anxious and patriotic Liberals, that the unionist cause has 
met a check, and that its course is even reversed. But we cannot 
join them in describing that fact in terms which imply that a state 
is subject to a regular alternation of good and bad fortune, without 
any power to preserve the one or evade the other by the exercise of 
political virtue. 

Such considerations as these ought to have no little influence in 
determining the amount of practical wisdom in the policy of the 
Liberal majority. It may be morally honest ; that is a question for 
the individual conscience ; but can it show to-day, or is it likely to 
show for the future, in settled political institutions, in the sense of 
public security, in the contentment and happiness of the people, and 
in the increase of truth, honour, justice, and enlightenment, those 
results which ought to be the object of all political efforts ? If this 
be answered in the affirmative, the tones of dismay now so common 
have no meaning, and the January elections convey no lesson. 

So long as these graver interests are in suspense, it is perhaps a 
trifling humiliation that threatens the Liberals in the new departure 
of Prince Bismarck. During the canvass his name and influence 
were freely used in their behalf. lie doubtless sincerely preferred 
the moderate reformers, who had stood by him in the hard fight 
against the Papacy and the Ultramontanes, to those Conservatives 
who, being extreme Protestants, are the naj|;ural and willing friends 
of clerical authority. The issue may, therefore, signify that he has 
suffered a certain loss of prestige ; but it cannot be maintained that 
his relations with the National Liberal party have over been of such 
a nature that he is reqtured in honour to throw in his fortunes with 
theirs, and retire from office because they have met a rovers#. He 
pretends to con^ct a non-partisan government; this has simply 
meant for a num^r of years a Conservative cabinet and a Conser- 
vative policy, supported by Liberals. If now the reports be true 
that the Pimee is swinging round to the Bight, the change signiflles 
only that the elections have taken the seat of power away from the 
National Liberals; that they cease to be employed because th^ are 
no longer necessary; and that returning to his early aUies, the 
Chancc^or will introduce a system conservative in*all things, in its 
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origin^ its character, and its support. But such a system, eiven it 
sincerely attempted, will probably have only a short and fitftd lilb. 
The great body of the German people are resolutely liberal ; and 
though they will make great sacrifices for the cause of unity, they will 
not deliberately betray their own interests and those of the Empire 
to a faction which is the common foe of both. 

The new Chamber, which has just got fairly to work, preserves 
that variety, which to foreigners seems ohnost like an i^rchy, of 
parties. Kothing like it can bo found elsewhere in Europe. Austro- 
Hungary being, as Prince GortschakofE says, a government but not 
a state, has as many parties, but they are ethnical rather than politicaL 
In England the minor factions — ^with the not unimportant 6zcq>- 
tion of the Home Eulers — are lost in the great division between 
Liberal and Conservative. France is the only other country where 
this sort of segregation is carried out on anything like the same scale, 
but even in France there is a fundamental difference. In a certain 
loose sense the National Liberals are Centre Gauche, the German or 
Free Conservatives are the Droite, the Progressists are the Gauche 
E^publicaine, and so on. But while at Versailles these parties are 
not only marked by different shades of conservatism and liberalism 
on aU general questions, but are even more sharply divided by dis^ 
putes about the form of government, they agree in devotion to the 
political and territorial integrity of France. They are Eepublicans, 
Monarchists, Imperialists, but always Frenchmen. There is no 
party which advocates the secession of Nice, or Savoy, or Calais ; 
no party which would dissolve France in a universal socialistic 
republic ; no party probably which in the last test would put the 
will of the Pope above the ascertained interests of the nation. In 
German politics, however, the State itself is in question, and not the 
forms which it shall assume. The events of this domestic conflict 
make up the daily parliamentary records; and even when the 
Foreign Office takes the deputies into its confidence, and there is a 
brief debate upon Eussia or Turkey, the spirit of internal dissension 
penetrates it through and through. 

Thus broad and liberal reform measures are not to be expected 
from the present house. It almost seems, indeed, as if the Crown 
was willing to have it act on the defensive. The speech from the 
throne hints at the menaces of the Socialists, and hopes that the 
moderate and conservative elements will succeed in saving society. 
This modest hope will be amply realised. The heart of the Emperor 
and of the court chaplains wiU be often gratified by the union of 
three hundred and seventy-five orthodox Christians against a 
dozen outlaws who sit at the extreme left. But this is not the 
chief and only end of legislation ; and a parliament which is unable 
to do more, exposes along with its own impotence the grave outlodc 
for the future of the country. Herbert TtjttLb. 
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Polyandry haying been traced^ on the testimony of witnesses, as 
still existing over a wide area, as having till recently existed in 
varioiM peaces from which it has now died out, and as having existed 
among several of the ancient nations, it became a question whether 
to regard it as abnormal or as normal in the development of 
marriage. If the area of its former prevalence could, on any good 
evidence, be extended mticli beyond the limits fixed for it on the 
testimony of witnesses, it would unquestionably have to be regarded 
as normal, as a form which the marriage systems of the world, speak- 
ing broadly, everywhere at some time or other passed through. But 
where was such evidence to be looked for P Assuming that poly- 
andry had anywhere prevailed formerly, it seemed to me that wc 
might expect evidence of the fact — ^first, in the local laws of inherit- 
ance, and secondly, in the perpetuation of practices and moral 
sentiments derived from polyandry. And it seemed worth while to 
consider whether any such evidence was to be found. 

On a discrimination of the cases, existing or recorded, of polyandry, 
it appeared that it presented itself chiefly under one or other of two 
forms — ^the Nair or the Thibetan. In the former of these the 
husbands of a wife are unrelated to one another by blood ; in the 
latter they are brothers. On evidence that seemed sufficient, the 
conclusion was reached that Nair polyandry was a preparation for 
Thibetan ; Thibetan polyandry an advance from Nair. The inherit- 
ance law is the same for both forms, with a difference. In con- 
nection with Nair polyandry brothers, speaking broadly, succeed as 
heirs to one another, and the last survi'\dng brother is succeeded by 
his sisters’ children — the succession law proper to the system of 
female kinship; in connection with Thibetan polyandry brothers 
succeed as heirs to one another, and the last surviving brother is suc- 
ceeded by the eldest son of the brotherhood — this son being, like the 
rest of the children, accounted as in a special sense the son of the 
eldest brother — ^the rudest form of succession law proper to a system 
of male kinship. In the special case of a Nair family being decom- 
posed into sub-|[roups composed of a man and his favourite sister 
and her children, it would seem as if these children alone succeeded 
to the man’s movable estate direct, a fact illustrating the operation 
of the motivq^ l^t at a later stage established {he succession of sons to 
fathers. But^ the case of heritable estate its administration or 
possession in trusi for the family was always among the Naira in the 
oldest male of the fendly. 
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Here, then, was a peculiar law of inberitance connected witb 
polyandry, brothers succeeding in preference to sons; and, in 
connection with Thibetan polyandry, an equally striking fiction by 
which the eldest brother in a group of brotber-busbands was 
accounted to be, in a special sense, the father of all the children. 
The Thibetan inheritance law is, of course, easily intelligible from 
two points of view. First, the succession of brother to brother 
originating in the Nair stage, and necessitated by the, qrstem of 
female kinship, would simply, because it was established, long 
persist in the Thibetan stage; and, again, were there no other 
reason for it, the copartnery of the brothers in marriage would 
esclude the idea of their children succeeding in preference to any 
of them. The fiction which accounted the children as q)ecially 
belonging to tho eldest brother is probably attributable in part to 
his superior position as ruler of the house and administrator of the 
family property, and in part to his being the first to marry ai^ 
beget children. The name of “ father " or protector, unconnected at 
first with tho idea of begetting father, had been taken over from the 
Nair into the Thibetan family system ; and it is consistent with all 
the brothers being “ fathers ” to the children, and the children bmng 
to them severally “ sons and daughters,” that the children, in a 
special sense, should belong to the eldest brother. 

Could such an inheritance law as we find with polyandry be derived 
from anj' form of the family founded upon monandry P It seemed 
indiq>u^blc that it could not; that such a law, wherever frond 
prevailing, must be taken as a proof of the former existence there 
of polyandry. Accordingly I concluded that wherever the law of 
inheritance constituted the brothers of a deceased person his heirs in 
preference to his sons, wo had evidence of the former existence of 
polyandry. • 

'What, then, of the fiction which mode the children to be accounted 
the childi^n of the eldest brother ? It, of course, at onoe suggested 
the Levirate. 'Was the Levirate to be accounted a remainder of 
polyandry P 

There are two main features of the Levirate — (1) the obligation 
laid on a brother to marry tho widow of an elder brother who has 
died childless ; (2) the purpose of the obligation, namely, to " raise 
up seed upon the inheritance ” of the deceased brother. Judging by 
these signs, we infer the existence of the Levirate wherever we know 
t^t a man must marry the widow of his next elder brother deceased 
without issue, and that the children of this marriage are accounted 
the children of the deceased brother. And goinff^ these tests, we 
find numerous coses of the Levirate. It jumpeit, however, that, 
except in regard to the two main cases of the Indiicns and Hebrew^ 
we have not full accounts of the Levirate as an. operative law. 
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The ohUgatu^ laid upoa brotilien b^'idd 
ihe indew of a brother deceased without uiAM'lav 
tion to the spirit of the Leritical prohibirioh of 
persons related by blood or affinity. iNie earUest recorded' 
of it is in the story of Judah and Tamar.' Toinar^tbitd sabodtftefy 
been wife to Er, Judah’s eldest son; and to Onan, who-ynMi4irin> 
'dined^to perform the duty of the Lerir, as the difldren ha 
have V would be accounted the children of TiuBie 

rmnain^ another brother, Shelah, to whom Tamar whs entitled as 
husband, but he was a youth, and for'pmdential reasons hia marriage 
to the widow was postponed. After a time the widow, who h^ 
meanwhile been staying in her father’s house, felt aggrieved at this 
postponement, and planned an incident through which she became 
the mother of twins to Judah himself. Judah, on hearing that she 
was with child, ordered her to be brought to him to be burned ; but 
asemrtaining the true state of the facts, he confessed himself in the 
'wrong. She hath been more righteous than I, because I gave her 
not to Shelah my son.” The position of the issue of her connection 
with Judah is shown by the event. Her son became the head of the 
family, obviously succeeding in the name of Er. 

Now the story of Tamar connects itself with inheritance law only 
through this fact. The son of the Levirate union succeeded to the 
inheritance of Er, and cut out Er’s brother Shelah from that inhe- 
ritance ; and he would have done the same thing even had Shelah 
been bis father. For the rest, the story is simply this— ^hat the 
woman lutving married an eldest son, was in law entitled, so long as 
she was childless, to have the other brothers of her husband os 
hnsbands in succession. The brothers, it may be, were entitled to 
claim her; but Onan at least was disinclined to make such a daim’. 
Begdiding the duty laid on him as disagreeable, he failed to dis- 
charge it ; “ and the Lord slew him.” It is similarly as a duty t£it 
in Drateronomy xsv. 5, in the case of brethren dwelling together, 
and <me of them dying childless, a brother of the deceased (obviously 
the next brother) is required to many her, and “ perform the duty 
of an husband’s brother unto her.” "And it shall he** says the text, 
<< -that the first bom which she beareth shall succeed in the name of 
his brother which is dead.” Hero we have a reference to inherit- 
ance^ and its meaning is obvious. The child of the Levirate marriage 
succeeded in the mpae and as the son of the deceased brother to his 
putative ffither’s property. The Levir gained nothing by the trans- 
acti<m. If ly taking the widow he had got the estate and united it 
to his own, fin: the bmxefit of his children at large, he would have 
gained ; but he did not get the estate. The estate 'was held apart 
&om bis, and lost to his fiunily, through its destination to a ehild 
counted the child of his dead brother. His businesB 'was merely 
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99^”' ■ .'^ .t|ii«, ^nrcbrnstaace^ aod the Levirate haring mueh aboot 
to sontbienta that h^ grown up with monandry, and 
haeo' rinoe destroyed the liorirate, it is no wonder that the 
]aw' 00 >iUt‘to jproride.a process by which the Lerir might evade the 
obligatjca* At first he h^ no choice : the woman was his wife 
and-withont form of marriage — a &et easily comprehensible 
if the Xjerirate had its origin in Thibetan polyandry. Afterwards — 
nn^ the growing influence, no doubt, of ideas of propriety derived 
fttoo a practice of monandry — a formal marriage between the Lerir 
and the widow became indispensable. The case of Bath and Boaz, I 
may say, is not, strictly speaking, a case of Levirate at all. Where 
a kinsman, other than a brother of the deceased husband, took tilie 
‘ widow, he took her not as Lerir, but as a Goel, or redeemer of the 
inheritance of the dead ; and there was no law requiring him to 
marry her as a condition of the redemption, though no doubt he 
usuaUy did so. At the same time we may see, from the opening 
chapter of the Book of Buth (verses 11 — 13), the position of the Lerir. 
The widow could churn her husband’s brother, the Lerir, as husband, 
even were he unborn when she became a widow. 

The Indian case is on “ all fours ” with the Hebrew. On a man 
dying childless, the law provided for the begetting on the widow, 1^ 
his Ifrother, or, in the event of the brother being incapable, by some 
other relation duly authorised to act for him, of at least one son. There 
is no mention of imrriage in the Code of Menu as entered into 
between the Levir and the widow ; and possibly, as in the Hebrew 
case in the oldest times, the widow was pro re his wife de jure. His 
relations to her, however, were regulated by both law and religioh. 
'* Sprinkled vrith clarified butter, silent, in the night, let the kins- 
man thus appointed beget one son, but a second by no means, on the 
widow or childless wife” (Menuix. 60). Here again the duty <£ 
the Levir appears pure; and he took no advantage ftom its per- 
formance, for the law provided as follows : “ Should a younger 
brother have begotten a son on the wife of his deceased elder 
brother, the division of the estate [the estate, that is, of the father 
of the two brothers] must then be made equally between that son, 
who represents the deceased, and his natural father : thus is the law 
settled.” So that the son of the Levirate union carried away the 
deceased’s estate in the name of his putative father from the fiamily 
and duldren of his real father. Meantime, and till this heir was 
bom, the estate of the deceased — ^if already there had been a parti- 
tion made of the father’s property — ^was vested in the widow. ^Sea 
the “ Yivada Ghintomani,” pp. 261 and 289.) The Levir’s obliga^ 
tion, then, appears to have been xmconnected. either with maixyuig 
the widow or mheriting his brother’s property. The Levirate was, 
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in t TfHi^im &t eatting off the Letir and his fiimil j from the 
siioosi^aa. * It is needless to i^y that in the Indian case, as in ^e 
Helvew, the Levirate is seen from the first as in decay under the 
inH u enoe of eentiments growing up with the practice of monandry. 
Already jt had fidlen into desuetude anjong the twice-bom classes, 
and was in use only among the servile classes ; but the some text 
that declares it a practice fit only for cattle discloses that, 
anciently, even tho twico-bom classes had hod tho practice. 

The Leviratc, as seen in these two cases, is obviously one and tho 
same thing ; its effects and intention are the same. By the obliga- 
tion laid on the next brother, it cuts off that brother and his family, 
and the brothers generally, from the inheritance of the deceas^ 
brother, and gives it to that brother’s reputed son. It is an institu- 
tion, then, which from its nature must have been posterior to the 
law of succession of sons to fathers being firmly established, so firmly 
that even a fictitious son was preferred to a real brother. 

In both the Hindu and Hebrew cases there are notes of Thibetan 
polyandry, and they are the same in both. Tho appointment of a 
brother to perform such a duty as the Levii’s would bo nowiso 
abhorrent to a people who had had recent experience of a practice of 
Thibetan polyandr}'’ ; and moreover, among a ]^plo who had had 
such an experience, it would not bo surprising to find tho fiction 
that a child begotten by one brother was truly the child of an bldor 
brother deceased. It will, I think, at least bo conceded that the 
origin of so strange an arrangement must have been tho same or 
similar in tho Hebrew case and in the Indian. 

But in the Indian case we can prove, ahumli^ the ancient preva- 
lence of Thibetan polyandry. One text in the Code of Menu 
seems to me conclusive on this point (ix. 182) : If among soveral 
brothers of the whole blood, one have a son born, Menu pronounces 
them all fathers of a male child by moans of that son, so that if such 
nephew would be the heir the unehs Jmvc no poucr to adopt sonsJ^ 
But I shall not dwell on this text, os we have in the case of 
Draupadi the fact independently proved. 

It is friniliar that in the great epic, tho Ifah&bh&rata, the 
heroes, the five il^andava princes, had but one wife between them— - 
Draupadi. The authorities hold that the Brahmans who compiled 
this epic from old materials found the tradition of thin marriage so 
strong t^t they in^uld not suppress it ; and that, since the xnarriage 
was repugnant on the whole to Vedic, and altogether to post-Vedic 
ideas, the story must be referred to the pre-Vcdic period. 

^ The father of Draupadi (as I have said elsewhere) is represented 
by tbe compSlera of the epic as shocked at the proposal of the princes 
to marry his daughter. “ You who know the law,’’ he is made to say, 

tnust not commit an unlawful act, which is contrary to nsage and the 
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Tadna.’’ The i^ply is, <«The kfr, 0 kifttr; U lubde. We a» not 
know its way. We follow the path whkh hew been trodden by our 
anceetora in auccesaion,^* One of the princes then pleads preeedent : 
*'In an old tradition it is recorded that Iatil&, of the family of 
Gotama, that most excellent of moral women, dwelt with seven 
saints ; and that Y&rski, the daughter of a Muni, cohabited with ten 
brothers, all of them called Prachetas, whose souls had been purified 
by penance.^’ The tradition being too atubbom for the Brahmans, 
they thus tried as much as they could to palliate it. 

It is a clear tradition of Thibetan polyandry ; it is confirmatory 
of the supposition that what seem notes of that kind of marriago 
found in the Code of Menu are truly notes thereof ; and accordingly it 
serves to show that what seem notes of polyandry in the Levirate in 
India are truly notes thereo/l But having thus connected the^ 
Levirate and pre-existing polyandry in India, we cannot refuse to 
connect the Levirate and pre-existing polyandry among the Hebrews. 
The general inference, of course, is that the Levirate, wherever 
found, is a remainder of Thibetan polyandry. 

By means of this inference, and of the inheritance law which pre- 
ferr^ the brothers of deceased persons as heirs even to their sons^ 
taken together, the area of the former prevalence of Thibetan poly* 
andry received an enormous extension, and it became manifest that 
polyandry must be regarded as a normal form in the development 
of marriago ; that is to say, that Nair polyandry as a preparation for 
Thibetan, and Thibetan ix)lyandry as a preparation for monandry 
and male kinship, lay on the main path of human progress — a pro* 
position quite consistent with the supposition of the existence of 
monandry and polygamy as practico/9, but not as predominating 
practices, of men from the first. The question whether the general 
inference above mentioned was a sound one has now become, how* 
ever, more curious than important, seeing that the classificatory 
system of relationships has since been brought to our knowledge, and 
promises an abboluto proof of the former prevalence universally of 
polyandry. 

The foregoing argument differs from that which I stated twelveyears 
ago in two particulars only, and they neither of them afiect its force. 

I was not aware of what Seldcn had pointed out, namely, that the 
author of the Book of Ruth and Josephus were both in error in regard- 
ing the case of Boaz and Ruth as a case of the Levirate. Accordingly, 

I assumed the Levirate to be the counterpart of a right of succession, 
an error possible only through inattention to the operation of the 
law in the unquestionable cases of tho Levirate. Owing to this error, 
again, I connected the Levirate and the law of inheritance prcfcrriifg 
brothers to sons, as if they had something more in common than 
being both of them remainders of polyandry. I may be pcrlnitUd 
to say that I do not owe tho knowledge of these errors to criticism. 

vni - W t K S- A 
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Not bu^ that there has been some criticism. Sir John Lubbock, 
having odnsidered the subject, disposed of it some years since with 
characteristic brevity. ** The system of the Levirate,'^ he said, 

under which at a man’s death his wife or wives pass to his brothers, 
is, I think, more intimately connected with the rights of property 
than with polyandry” (Origin of Civilization, third edition, p. 135). 
It is needless to say that this description of the system is inac- 
curate.' It omits the leading features of the Levirate — (1) that it 
occurs only where a brother dies childless, and (2) that the chil- 
dren of the marriage are accounted the children of the dead brother. 
Moreover, the instances of the system which Sir John adduces show 
that he had overlooked those features of the Levirate. In none of 
them, so far as he gives the details, is it said that the brother takes 
the widow only when the elder brother dies childless ; and in only 
one of them is it said that the children bom of the union are called 
the dead brother’s children. So far as appears, they are cases of 
the succession of brothers in preference to sons. 

The single sentence in which Sir John Lubbock states his view will 
be seen to be ambiguous. It might mean, if strictly construed, that 
in his opinion the Levirate is intimately connected both with poly- 
andry and with the rights of property, but more so with the latter 
than with the former. Since, however, he has included the leading 
oases of polyandry under his description of communal marriage,” 
and has recently explained that by this he means no marriage at all, 
his opinion must be that the Levirate, being connected with rights 
of property, cannot be connected with polyandry. But why this 
consequence should follow, he has not thought it in the least necessary 
to explain. Dimly, in the obscurity of this partial revelation, would 
seem to loom a notion that the Levirate originated somehow in 
property law, and not in the law of marriage. 

This is the notion which Mr. Herbert Spencer has, in his way, 
thought out. He accepts ^air and Thibetan polyandry as stages in 
tho transition from promiscuity towards more coherent and definite 
domestic relations.” But while regarding polyandry ‘^as one of 
several marital arrangements independently originating in the 
earliest societies,” he declines to accept it as normal, or the Levi- 
rato as a remainder of it. He rejects my view of the Levirate with- 
out criticism, but for on excellent reason, namely, that ho has found 
for it another explanation which is much more natural.” This is, 
that " under early^cial systems, wives being regarded as property, 
are inherited in the same way as other property,” and that ** succes- 
sion to wives by brothers goes with succession in general.” The 
next brother, in short, being the heir, takes the elder brother’s widow 
as part of the estate. 

Now undoubtedly a man’s brother, being his heir| will take his 
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mdow with the estate, if she is part of it« But it is hard to aee how 
the fact can be made to explain the LeTiiate. If the heir takes the 
widow as a chattel, why should her ohttdren be accounted the dead 
man’s children P And why should she hare a right to the heir as a 
husband P Property, no doubt, has its duties as well as its rights ; 
but there is a gulf between the idea of ownership and that of mar- 
riage. Supposing, howeyer, that we cpuld deduce her right to 
become wife of the brother from the fact of his taking up the succes- 
sion as heir, how came that right to survive the brother’s light to the 
property P How came the next brother’s right of succession, to be 
resolved into a thankless duty by performing which he cut himself 
off (as in India) from the bare hope ho might have had of becoming 
heir to his brother through his surviving the widow, she dying 
childless P » 

Mr. Spencer seems to have considered none of these questions in 
connection with his origin of the Levirate. What purports to be 
his argument on the origin of the Levirate is a mere proof of a 
familiar fact, sinuously put forward by way of ^‘suspicion” and 

confirmation of the suspicion,” that in some cases the next brother 
is the heir of his elder brother, and takes his widow with his other 
property — ^he might have added, ** including the children, if any.” 
And it is very obvious from the form of this proof that he never 
had in his mind an idea of the nature of the Levirate. I^one of the 
cases he adduces is so presented as to exhibit any mark of it. In 
none of them is it said that the brother succeeds only to the wife 
of a brother dying childless, or that the children of the marriage 
are accounted the children of the dead ; in all them it would seem 
the brother was heir even though his dead brother left children. Mr. 
Spencer’s ** origin ” of the Levirate is, in short, a failure, because 
he did not have before his mind its peculiar features as the things 
requiring to be accounted for. 

But supposing that Mr. Spencer had accurately remembered what 
the Levirate was ; and supposing that Be had explained it by “ his much 
more natural explanation,” would he thereby have disconnected the 
Levirate and polyandry P That two men of the cminenSe of Sir John 
Lubbock and Mr. Spencer should have, for a moment, thought that 
because the Levirate was connected with property and “ succession in 
general,” it therefore was disconnected from the law of marriage, is a 
fact simply astounding. Every one accustomed to juridical notions 
knows that it is from the law of marriageand the forms of the family 
that all laws of inheritance are derived ; and even those to whom the 
ideas of jurisprudence are altogether strange, may see the truth of this 
if they oski^hemsclves from what other source a law of inheritance 
covM be derived. Such a law must depend primarily on the system 
of kinship prevaUing, or on one that formerly prevailed; secoBdai^jionk 

3a2 
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the form of the family that determined tho system of kinship ; and in 
the last resource^ on the marriage law which determined the form of the 
family. And laws of inheritance^ being in their nature very endur- 
ing» are often ascribable to forms of the family that have long passed 
away. “ When the ancient constitution of tho family has ceased to 
affect anything else/’ says Sir Henry Maine, ** it affects inheritance. 
All laws of inheritance are, in fact, made up of the dSris of the 
various forms which the family has assumed.” The inheritance law 
which gives the succession to brothers in preference to sons miist, 
like every other inheritance law, have had ils origin in a system 
of kinship which, in its turn, must have originated in a form 
of the family; and, had Mr. Spencer been right in connecting it 
with the Levirate, his next step should have been to find out the 
system of kinship, and the form of the family concerned in producing 
it. This it has not occurred to him to do. Of course, he would 
have had to show that tho inheritance law in question was not 
derived from a polyandrous form of the family ; and I think I have 
already given reason for believing that this would have been very 
difficult for him. The system of inheritance which he has pointed 
to is the inheritance law proper to polyandry in both its forms ; and 
my own view, as already stated, is that it was derived from poly- 
andry, and could have been derived from no other marriage system. 
Some further remarks on this matter may not be hero out of place. 
The succession of children to parents is the species of succession 
proper to monogamy and polygamy. It has become tho law in 
every part of the world, covered by monogamous or polygamous 
races, and is rapidly becoming the law of inheritance among those 
so-called primitive races which have as yet, on the whole, the system 
of kinship through females only. It has become the law among 
various tribes of Australian natives, and various tribes of American 
Indians, and must necessarily in time become the law wherever^ho 
family system permits of it. Nor is the reason for this far to seek. 
Where the marriage system perinits of the certainty of male parent- 
age, the system of kinship through females only, which cuts off 
children froin being heirs to their father, as not being of his blood, 
tends to die out, and is, in time, replaced by a system acknowledging 
blood-ties through both parents. As soon as the relationship between 
fathers and children comes to be acknowledged, the law of inherit- 
ance, which igno^ that relationship, must begin to be undermined. 
Hothing but the effect of custom could then cut off a man’s children 
from inheriting his property. Bom to him in his own house ; by 
blood and circumstance the nearest and dearest to him; all his 
natural feelings would prompt him to leave to them his wealth. 
And tho effect of men desiring to do this, operating throughout a com- 
munity, must inevitably, in time, be to change tho law of inheritance ; 
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firsti as to ordinary estates^ and afterwards as to more important sac- 
cessions — ^as, for example, to a chieftainry, or a throne, as to which, 
as wo shall see, the law of inheritance is peculiarly enduring. It is 
in the latter class of cases, however, that we see best illustrated the 
operation of the natural feelings that tend to introduce and establish 
the succession of sons to fathers. Sovereigns holding thrones, the law 
of succession to which gives the throne to the eldest male of the family, 
have been used to slaughter without scruple their brothers and the 
other heirs interpose^ by law between their own sons and the 
Succession — thus acknowledging the law in defeating it. 

Since, however, kinship through females only does manage to 
subsist along with monogamy and polygamy, it may perhaps be said 
that the succession of brothers in preference to sous can be explained, 
apart from polyandry, by this system of kinship. A man’s heirs are 
his nearest of kin. Witli femalo kinship and exogamyo prevailing 
a man’s children arc not of his kindred, and therefore cannot bo 
his heirs. Ilis brothers uterine are his nearest of kin, and therefore 
arc his heirs. 

In answer, I have elsewhere nialnlained, and hero repeat, that 
the sj’slem of female kinship could not have arisen where marriage 
was on the whole monogamous or polygamous. No case can be stated 
that will bear a moment’s inspection, tending to show how, afart 
fvom iho forco of some atsfom esfahlishcd htj a more primitive and 
mrUer marrhujo sysfnn, tlie childivn of a man and woman living 
toofcther as husband and wife should belong to the mother’s tribe 
and not to the father’s, be named after the mother and not after 
the father, and be her heirs and not their father’s. We should 
rather expect (human nature being, as it now is) that with monogamy 
prevailing from the first, the contrarj’^ result would have followed, 
and that relationships would -from the first have been agnatic. 
Equally and for the same reasons, the system of female kinship 
could not have originated in u practice of 2 ^ol}"gamy. A practice of 
that kind could nowiso prevent the filiation of children to fathers, 
though it might be less offcctive than monogamy in destroying a 
system of kinship through females, once it had been established under 
another family system. But the onlj’’ marriage law remaining in 
which such a species of kinship could have originated is polyandry 
— ^polyandry of the ruder sort with a family system of the Nair 
typo. So that we are relegated, for the origin of female kinship, to 
an early time when as yet monogamy and polygamy are exceptional, 
and polyandry the rule. 

3. That the system of female kinship had its origin in a far distant 
past, and in circumstances totally different from those now existing 
among tribes like the Australians or American Indians who are now 
on the whole monogamous or polygamous, may be shown from 
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th686 iBoeSi Under the influence of the hnptoved 
modes of mnrriage; 'aud| that it has had the support of rdigion 
againet destructiye influence, and, in Australia, the su^^rt of 
eooial disorders connected with the practice of capture. The first 
point 1 haye already noticed. As to the second, the Totem bond^ 
which unites persons of the same stock, in whateyer tribe they may 
be, by a common faith and the obligations of a blood feud, opposes a 
most powerful barrier to tho destruction of the system of kinship in 
connection with which it has become esta^ished — ^the system of 
kinship through females only. 

If it be granted, as I think it must be, that the first intermixture 
of stocks in the local tribes was efiected by causes which are daily 
efiecting it still, namely, the operation of exogamy and female kin- 
ship, it results that before these causes began to operate there existed 
local tribes each of wliicb counted itself a stock. These stock tribes 
must have developed both tho religious regard for the Totem and tlio 
system of female kinship before the transfusion began. This is only 
like saying that the causes of an effect must have existed before the 
effect began to be produced. If tho Totem had not been developed 
there could hare been no filiation, such as we find, of the members 
of a stock to one another, through it, in whatever local tribo they 
found themselves ; and if kinship was not through women the children 
could not have been counted of the stock of the tribe from which their 
mothers were captured. 

We are relegated, then, to a distant past for the origin of female 
kinship, and to local tribes tho members of which counted tbemselvea 
all of ono stock. There are no such local tribes now in Australia or 
in America. Before the natives of Australia or America came to 
our knowledge, the original stock-groups of these countries hod 
already been transfused by the operation of exogamy and female 
kinship. And the condition of things when such stock grou][)S 
existed, and when the first ideas of kinship were dawning, must have 
been very different from what we see now among the aborigines in 
either country. 

Now sotne form of the family must have preceded in these stock 
tribes the rise of the system of female kinship. It is impossible to 
imagine that when the relations of men and women were haphazard 
and fleeting — ^which is what is meant by promiscuous — and marriage 
was unknown, kii^ip should be thought of. It would naturally^ 
however, soon be thought of on these relations coming under rule 
and permitting tho consolidation of some form of the family. 

The most elementary family group we can think of is that formed 
hy a mother and child, for the endurance of which for a oonsidorable 
time Nature has taken securities in the child^s necessities. Suppose 
it enlarged by the continued acknowledgment of the ties between 
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iiiotliers and all llieir children^ and we^lmva an appiDadi ia tlip 
0 f the family found among the jrairs/and the only fonn that & in 
its nature qualified to suggest and finally establish the system >of 
female kinship. It would but require the taking of the step 
ifhoreby a daughter’s or sister’s children were seen to be of one’s 
blood to complete the system of kinship and the family group as the 
Nairs ha^o it. And since we know that in fact this system of kinship 
and the inheritance law peculiar to it did issue from that form of 
family that, at the time referred to, on the whole prevailed in t]ie 
local tribes, and since we know of no other form of the family that 
could well have produced it, wo are shut up, it seems to me, to 
the conclusion that the first form of the family was tlie STair, the 
first form of marriage law polyandry, and that of these, wherever 
found, the system of female kinship is a remainder. Other forms 
may have existed concurrently with the Nair ; but they must have 
been, on the whole, exceptional, or their influence would not have 
been overridden in determining the form of kinship. 

On every view, then, the succession of brothers in preference to 
sons must be accepted as a remainder of polyandry ; so that even if 
Mr. Spencer had explained the Levirate by it, he would not have 
succeeded in dissociating the Levirate and polyandry. 

The inquiry as to the origins-of the inheritance law just considered 
is, of course, of importance only as being connected with the ques- 
tion whether polyandrj" is to be regarded as a normal form of 
marriage. If I have repelled Mr. Spencer’s criticism, cases of the 
sort adduced by him, of which he has in all given five examples and 
Sir John Lubbock three, and of which I had myself previously 
adduced three, must be taken as indicative of polyandry. If so, 
the area of the former prevalence of polyandry may receive through 
such cases a fresh extension. .Besides those I have just referred to, 
I find I have noted examples of this succession as still to be found 
among some Australians, among the Belooch, the Samoides, the 
Bakalai and Ashangoes (Africa), the Koupooes (N.E. of India), the 
Feejees, Ashantees (Africa), the But (Bodo), at Calicut and in the 
Islemd of Formosa, and a good example is presented by the ancient 
Scandinavians. Both Gisli and Bork married the widows of. thoir 
next elder brothers. Now Bork sets up his abode with Mordissa, 
and takes his brother’s widow to wife with his brother’s goods ; that 
was the rule in those days, and wives were heritage like other 
things” — an example even more emphatic than any adduced by 
Mr. Spencer. (See “ Gisli the Outlaw,” Dr. Dasent, Introduction, 
xxiiL ; and “ The Saga,” pp. 6, 56). 

But it is possible now to give a still further extension to the area 
of the former prevalence of polyandry, while at the same time 
strengthening the argument I have been conducting. 1 have said 
that a customary law of inheritance is in its nature very cm- 
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daring. And it is, I think, obvious why it should be so. Any 
change in a law of succession must deprive some who, but for 
that change, would be amongst the heirs of a deceased person, of the 
sorrowful comfort, as Roman law calls it, of inheriting a portion of 
his wealth. No one readily foregoes that species of consolatiof . 
The proximity in blood, again, of those between whom questions 
about an inheritance can alone arise, is a powerful guarantee against 
innovation. It establishes a disposition towards fair ” dealing 
among them, and “ fair ” is but another word for the established and 
customary ; and it supplies a sanction in support of that disposition 
through the fear of family quarrels, than which none arc more 
bitter, especially when they arise out of disputes as to inheritances. 
In cases of succession to honours and offices, and especially to the sove- 
reign tj”, there are similar and even more powerful guarantees against 
change. A change in the law of succession to the throne, excluding, as 
it would, from the succession some one till then necessarily counted 
the rightful heir, would be almost, surely followed by something 
more serious even than a family quarrel — a civil war. And the 
effects of the special exclusion from the succession to honours of per- 
sons designated by old law to inherit them would similarly tend to 
perpetuate old law. We should expect, therefore, a customary law 
of inheritance, once established, to be everywhere very stable, and 
most enduring of all where it relates to honours or the sovereignty. 

And this is what we find. In France, for example, long after the 
establishment of male kinship, the inheritance law proper to tho 
system of kinship through women only remained in force to certain 
effects. In ancient France, according to Cliatoauhriand (“Analyse 
Raisonnec de THistoire do France '’), nobility descended according 
to this law. “ Lc ventre anoblissait, e'est-a-dire que la noblesse ^tait 
transmise par la in^re.” “ Anciennement en France,'’ says Lauriere, 
“le ventre affranchissait " (“Note sur Loisel,”!. i., t. i., r. 22). “ Aii 
dofaut de parents materneh, les parents patomels sont appeles," says 
Chateanbriandinanothcrplace (“Etude Historique”). “ Cette noblesse, 
que la mere transfi^rait a ses descendants, dans cetto province," says 
Banyior, speaking of the province of Champagne (“ Mem. sur la Cham- 
pagne "), “ ne commenca d'etre attaqu^e qu'en 1566, le procureur de la 
cour des aides de Paris pretendit que cette coutumc avait i5te tol^r<^^e 
par n&sessite, et pourrcmplir le pays de noblesse ; que la cause ^tant 
cess^e I'effet devaitgfiussi cesser." A like law regulated the descent 
of nobility in the Parages of Metz (see Dugange, “ Dissert 110 du 
Frerage et du Parage "), and a similar law is traceable in Sweden (“ In 
Leg. Scanise apud Andream Suenoni "), lib. vi. c. v. I repeat that we 
must infer the'&rmer prevalence of polyandry wherever we find that 
law of inheritance. And I ask the reader the more readily to believe 
that the system of kinship now found among the natives of Aus- 
trdia, for example, is a remainder from an earlier and ruder marriage 
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system than they now have — seeing that in France, till near the close 
of the sixteenth century, the system of female kinship regulated some 
successions. 

Turning to the law of succession to thrones, we get a further exten- 
sion of the area of the former prevalence of polyandry. The Nair 
rule which gave the management of the family lands to the eldest 
nurle of the family — usually the succession opens to brothers — is the 
law of succopsion to chieftainries in most quarters in Africa and to 
rajahships in India. It is the law of succession to chieftainries, I 
believe, among every branch of the Turcoman race. It was at one 
time the law of succession to the throne in Eussia. “ En Eussie lo 
frere puiiie du monarque defimt lui succedait preferablement A ses 
onfants.” It is now the law of succession to the throne in Turkey, 
as it was till a few years since to the Khediveship in Egypt, md as 
it was more remotely the law of succession to the throne under some 
dynasties in China and in ancient Numidia, and in Scotland (what 
may be called “ recently,”) as may be seen in the pleadings in the 
competition between Bruce and Baliol. It is familiar that this 
law regulated successions to chieftainries in Ireland. Some may 
imagine a different reason for so singular a law in the superior 
capacity of the eldest male for command ; but nothing could be less 
satisfactory than such a reason, for the capacity for command in a 
chief or sovereign, it is notorious, is apt to bo but little considered. 
The law must be accepted as of the dvbrU of the primitive form 
of the family. In Turkey it is seen unrelated to capacity in the 
chief, and as surviving the establishment of the succession of chil- 
dren to parents, in ordinary cases, settled on the basis of a religious 
command, — and surviving merely in virtue of its antiquity and the 
persistency of customary law. 

For myself, I trust the more to the reasoning in this paper 
contained that the conclusions it supports have twice enabled 
mo to infer the existence of polyandry in cases where I had no know- 
ledge of it. 1. I had inferred that Thibetan polyandry had pre- 
vailed in Sparta, from the story that Lycurgus, had he married 
his brother’s widow, /.c., taken up the succession that had opened 
to him, would have cut out from the throne his brother’s son ; and 
I made this inference years before I knew of the fact on the authority 
of Polybius. 2. I suspected a polyandrous succession law, and 
therefore polyandry, among the Wahuma, from Speke’s account of 
the preliminaries for the slaughter of Mtesa’s brothers, soon after 
his succession, years before I knew from Colonel Grant of Thibetan 
polyandry as the marriage system of the Wahuma. 

J. F. McLennan. 
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Op all men in the world the biographer of Lamb deserved to be 
fortunate in his own biographer, and the volume before us, frag- 
mentary as it is, conveys a complete impression of tho^harm which 
the compiler has felt. We hardly know Mr. Procter when we have 
read it, but we know why he was loved by all who knew him. The 
book is full, one might say, of the perfume of a flower which has 
bloomed its time, and it is rather a gain than a loss that there is no 
print of the discoloured petals on the loaves. If one wishes to see 
how the dead flower looked in the keen air that killed it, one must 
turn to Miss Martineau, who made Procter the subject of one of the 
shrewdest and not the least kindly of her sketches. At first it looks 
as if it were her talent to pick out the facts of the poet^s personality, 
while it was C. P.*s talent to explain facts away ; but after all it is 
O. P. who leaves tlie impressiem of a character which might be con- 
ceived as a whole. This is the more important because Mr. Procter, 
like Lamb, originally owed his place in the literary world quite us 
much to his personality as to his talent. Lamb’s personality had 
a piquancy which can be explained, but Mr. Procter’s charm, though 
as genuine and as potent, was more indefinite. 

His small figure, his head not remarkable for much beside its 
expression of intelligent and worm goodwill, and its singular like- 
ness to that of Sir Walter Scott ; his conversation, which had little 
decision or * point ’ in the ordinary sense, and often dwelt on truths 
which a novelty-loving society banishes from its I’epertory as 
truisms, never disturbed the effect, in any assemblage, of his jreal 
distinction. His silence seemed wiser, his simplicity subtler, his 
shyness more courageous than the wit, philosopliy, and assurance of 
others. When such a man expressed himself more or less truthfully 
in a series of gracious poems, of which ho alone of all his circle did 
not seem proud, it naturally followed that all who knew him were 
eager to declare and extend the credit and honour to which he had 
aiEpired with so much simplicity, and which he bore with so entire an 
absence of self-assertion. The tradition of such a character has the 
power of lingeriil; in the world even when the life has been so un- 
eventful as to leave little scope for biography and even for anecdote. 
And the writings which are the outcome of lhat charactei^ are floated 
down by such tradition to a posterity which might never have heard 
of them but for this proof of their genuineness.” 

That is true, and admirable, and generous, and yet it points to a 
(1) «« Bryan Waites P^roeter (Barry ComwaU).** G. Bell and Sons. 
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ftnother point of view. Observe that the system of female kinship is 
limitation : the chief lesson of the lives of Byron, or Shelley, or 
Bums, is how much their inspiration cost ; but we do not admire the 
inspiration less because it was visibly at the cost of the life. Their 
greatness is such that we feel judgment to be an impertinence : it is 
only of smaller men that the observation holds good. “ Their ways 
cast suspicion on their works, and the reputation of a man of genius 
who lacks in^his life the courage or the habits of his inspiration may 
suffer for generations, or even for ever, if his biography happen ta 
have been such or so written as to go down to posterity with hia 
truer self.^* 

Mr. Procter’s life did honour to his poetry, and is in a way in 
harmony with it ; but it is the harmony of contrast, the harmony 
of the leaf and the flower, one might almost say the harmony of 
the ashes and the flame. Here, too, we are reminded of Scott, 
whose practical life as lawj^cr and laird, with its eager bustle of 
practical cheerfulness, cofltrasts oddly with the sentimental regret 
for the past, on whose ruins he throve ; as Mr. Procter’s idealism in 
verse, with its alternations of romantic grace and wilful exaltation,, 
contrasts with the cautious prudence and refinemont of his life* 
Of course if we knew Mr. Procter as well as we know Scott, we 
should see that the life had its romantic, perhaps even its wilful,, 
element, too. Only with Scott the turn of the homely practical 
element came first; with Mr. Procter the turn of the romantic 
element came earlier, in the long interval between boyhood and 
middle age. Another difference is that in Scott’s large nature there 
was room for both at once. One side might be more conspicuous at 
one time, and another at another time, but both were always there. 
The contrast forces itself upon us more in a nature of narrower range, 
less massive and less complex, and proves perplexing from its very 
simplicity. The poetry of Barry Cornwall is the record of the- 
extravagances of one who w^as habituaUy sober, the audacities of one 
who was habitually cautious, the eloquence of one who was habitually 
reserved. And yet there is no inconsistency, the contrasted dementa 
heighten and sustain each other. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the only way to make the most of what we value in life is to con^ 
centrate ourselves upon it. Labour heightens the zest of a holiday, 
and a holiday restores the energy of the labourer ; there is a re- 
action after a fit of high spirits, but there is a reaction from depres- 
sion too. The reason that most of us fear to abandon ourselves to 
the natural alternation of our moods and desires, as we abandon 
ourselves to the natural alternation of cloud and sunshine, day end 
night, is that we are not disinterested and free : our appetites and 
theories chain us to a treadmill which we must go on mountSng aa 
long as we can, because wo know that we shall lose our footing, and 
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be crushed at last. Such unity as our lives attain is due to the 
pursuit of a purpose, the carrying out of a doctrine in season and 
out of season : the unity of a life like Mr. Procter’s, serene and 
beautiful, even on the woeful threshold of age,” where he had to 
linger so long, is duo to the spontaneous nobility of mind which 
never forgot its innate generosity, delicacy, and uprightness, in 
converse with nature as with men, with books and the w'orld, but 
gave their due to all. 

Ho came of a good stock, of a family of farmers which had held 
their own in Yorkshire or Cumberland — he never knew which — for 
three hundred years or more without producing anybody distin- 
guished, and rather ashamed than otherwise of tho one period w'hen 
their line was crossed by a strain of indisputable gentry. His father 
was one of several children — “ the best among the mules.” Perhaps 
this was the reason why he came up to London to seek his fortune ; 
he found it rather than made it, and when he liad found it ho sub- 
sided into a private station where he lifed unoccupied and inde- 
pendent for many years. He possessed,” his son says, the most 
uncompromising honesty I ever met with. My mother was simjdy 
the kindest and tendcrest mother in tho world.” 

In his autobiography, which does nol go beyond his twentieth 
year, he dwells with predilection on everything tlnit can be made 
to show himself in a common-place light. lie was really a singular 
and precocious child, with a touch of something out of the common 
in his quality from the first, and yet neither then nor afterwards 
was his mental stature mveh above the common. At five lie knew 
nothing beyond his letters, or a little easy reading acquired mainly 
from a Bible full of pictures ; but for a year past he had, as wc learn 
on the authority of his mother, preferred books to everything, and 
could hardl}" be got to leave them for liis meals. His senses, ho 
/5ays, were attracted by the scent of the violet, tho April grass and 
the flowers ; ho heard noises in the winds and the running river ; 
otherwise he marched quietly onwards in the great crowds of human 
life with his undiscovered destiny before him. The sign of that 
-destiny showed itself in the childish love, whose story is told in tho 
beautiful essay on tho Death of Friends. In tho height of his 
passion he was sent to school ; he tells us little of himself or of 
what he learnt there, but much of a charming, kindhearted, cmigri 
M. Moli&re whoHras one of the masters, who was fond of mignonette 
and myrtle, and denied himself even these pleasures for tho sake of 
chayity. At thirteen he went to Harrow, where ho was the con-- 
temporary of Peel and Byron, and he once promised to pay Peel half 
a crown to do an imposition for him. He did not admire the studies 
of the place ; and the levelling*’ character of public sebool discipline 
told upon him to the full. ** Tho daily task, the daily meal, the regular 
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hours of sleep and exercise, or idleness, were all sufficient in themselves 
for me. I had nothing of that feverish unwholesome temperament 
which opens the scholar into worlds beyond his reach, and which 
is sometimes called genius ; not much even of that vigorous ambi- 
tion which tempts him into the accessible region just above him ; 
yet I was not without daring.^’ In fact he was rather celebrated for 
his boxing, and liked in after years to recollect that he had beaten 
boys bigger than himself. 

It was in the vacations in the country, which he spent mostly at 
the house of his mother’s uncle, that his individuality nourished 
itself : he fancied that a raven haunted him ; some things which were 
beautiful, and many things which were terrible, operated very 
sensibly upon him ; he began to dream and to recollect his dreams, 
and strove to discover their meaning and origin. A healthier 
influence was that of a servant, the daughter of a man who 
had failed in a profession or business. She knew Eichardson and 
Fielding well, and told him stories out of them, and taught him to 
worship Shakespeare, whose works he bought with the first money 
he got, and entered into a world beyond his own : it is characteristic 
that ho did not attempt to carry on his Shakesperian studies at 
narrow. lie left there at eighteen, and was articled to Mr. Ather- 
ton, a solicitor at Caine, where he spent two of the most fruitful 
years of his life. He learned to think and feel, and there was 
nothing to interrupt him : he was attached to Mr. Atherton but not 
to his profession, which only influenced him by setting him to brood 
on all the difficulties and intricacies of life. In his autobiography 
he makes light of the doubts and change of opinion which at the 
time he dignified with the name of speculations, and it is, perhaps, 
to be wished, that people whose individual opinions are of less value 
than Mr. Procter’s, w^ere as far. from the pretension of idealising^ 
them. Country life told favourably upon susceptiblities which he 
regarded as more important : he fell in and out of love, and cultivated 
his imagination, and even began to write verses. 

About 1807, at the age of twenty, he came to London to live, and 
for the first eight years ho seems to have been sufficiently occupied! 
with living. He did not work at his profession ; he canliardly be said 
to have worked at literature : oddly enough, it was his acquaintance 
with three literary men whom he could hardly admire, Ibat first 
made him aware that he too was capable of literature. He had no 
ambition, and a great awe for authorship in the abstract ; but when 
this awe was worn away by experience, he was attracted by a 
refined amusement which lay within his reach. In 1815, he 
began to contribute poetry to the Literary Gazette. "In 1810 
his father died and left him what seems to have been a hand- 
Bome independence for a bachelor, which he enjoyod without 
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impairing itj though some temporary embarrassment connected with 
his partnm^p with a solicitor of the name of Slanoy made him, about 
1821, dependent upon his literary earnings, to his great disgust. He 
kept a hunter, he took boxing lessons from Cribb, ho went to the 
iheatre. In his youth, he says himself, he had some courage and 
aome actiTity. T^hese years of freedom and enjoyment were also the 
years in which he made his mark as a poet : Tho Dramatic Scenes, 
Mercian Colonna, the Sicilian Story, Mirandola, a tragedy, 
and the Flood of TheAaly, all appeared between tho years 1819 
and 1823. Then, too, he laid the foundation of the lyrical collection 
which was published in 1832 and continued to receive additions for 
many years. One almost fancies that the Barry Cornwall of those 
years was the true Procter, and that then his life and imagination 
were of a piece, and that the irony, now paradoxical and now 
pathetic, of the later years, was due to the contrast between the old 
life and the new — ^the true self flashing through the veil which 
•custom and courtesy and prudence had woven over it. Mr. Procter 
wrote a poem in the manner of Beppo, and there is a whole side of 
his poetry which reminds us of Byron ; only in him the revolt, 
natural to a simple vivid spirit in its hours of exaltation against 
second-hand systems of doctrine and proprieties of conduct, was not 
inflamed by a morbid organization or poisoned by personal excess. 
It may be doubted whether he had force enough to sustain him in 
his revolt;* and the temper of rebellious scorn was subdued by the 
influence of a dutiful and prosperous life, till his best friends doubted 
whether it was more than a poetical caprice, just as he doubted him- 
eeK whether Godwin’s magnanimity had any existence except on 
paper. 

It is noticeable that he seems to have thought Don Juan was 
Byron’s great poem. Perhaps its realism attracted liim : one can 
fancy his disliking the rather rhetorical mysticism of Cfaiide 
Harold, and the rather theatrical heroism of the Giaour and tho 
Oorsair. He had the sense of measure and of sanity, if not exactly 
•of reaUty ; he disliked what was vast and vague and pretentious. 
He was capable, which Stothard was not, of a genuine imaginative 
sympathy with passion; but subject to this limitation we might 
adopt the biographer’s graceful parallel between them. In their 
oharacters, even more than in their works, there is a quality rardy 
found el6ewhere,^xcept in sensitive single-hearted (and slightly 
^ spoilt ’) children ; children who are confident of their company, and 
have not been laughed or frightened out of knowing and speaking 
their own minds. These alone express themselves with such direct- 
ness, conor^teness, and naive limitation ; often attaining, in their 
artiessness, to humour, wit, and grace which are the artist’s envy. 
The greatest point of resemblance between Stothard and the poet is 
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that last named — a narrow limitation of the sphere of thought and 
feeling ; a sort of Toluntary ignoring of all that might clash with 
or contradict the habitual mood or idea/’ ^^Stothard and Mr. 
Procter are alike chargeable with sometimes giving the efiEect of 
hard outlines where no outlines really exist ; and this through no 
incapacity of touchy but by an artistic idiosyncrasy ; an insistance 
on the bdoved limitations ; a protest against the vastness, variety and 
inscrutability of fact.” 

In Mr. Procter’s case the protest was adentuated by his innate 
energetic rightmindedness. Few men surpassed him in the un* 
pretentious and untalkative wisdom and fidelity of a right direction 
of heart and mind.” And for this very reason he had a curious 
dread and distrust of public opinion, which is always too noisy to be 
quite sincere, and is always insisting on more than it really wants, 
and pretending to more than it really has. Those who have the 
power of being leaders without the vocation of being martyrs, make 
the most of it as a boisterous approximation to truth.; but it presents 
itself as a hypocritical tyranny to simpler, perhaps finer, natures who 
ask only to lead their own lives, do their own duty, and take their 
own pleasure. 

At the time we are speaking of public opinion was divided against 
itself, it was the opinion of a party, and for this reason Mr. Procter 
feared it the more ; he had a sort of feeling that unless he kept clear 
of party warfare, party spirit would crush him as ho believed it had 
crushed Ilazlitt, whose clearness and precision and robust sincerity 
were very attractive to him. He was fond in his old ago of dwelling 
on his own freedom from party connection (though Blackwood and 
the QuartiTly long insisted on abusing him as a Whig), and believed 
that it was to this that he owed his free intercourse with all the 
literary men of his day ; which was really the reward of his talent 
for exquisite hospitality and his entire freedom from self-assertion. 
But though he saw tho whole literary movement of his day and 
sympathised with it, his own place in it is very definite. He 
belongs to the group of Leigh Hunt and Lamb and Keats : Leigh 
Hunt influenced him as an example; Lamb influenced him as a 
guide in the wide field of Elizabethan drama. One cannot say that 
either he or Keats influenced each other ; but there is a real analogy 
in their method, and in their dependence upon the literature which 
they studied. Keats, of course, is incomparably the most fertile and 
splendid of the two ; but, excej>t in bis odes and sonnets and the 
ballad of La Belle l)ame Sans-Merci, Keats never mastered hia 
materials, while Mr. Procter, who did not begin to write till ho was 
eight-and-twenty, is always thoroughly workmanlike; and the union 
of purity and delicacy, with masculine sanity and vigour, is alwayo 
attractive. Like Keats Mr. Procter sometimes touches Shelley, as m 
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ihe Joumal^xf tho San which the editor has printed, on the side where 
Shellejr touches Grreece, and Byron on the side where Byron touches 
Ariosto, and one might add this is not the most valuable side of 
Keats or Barry Cornwall. And with all his manliness there is an 
element of unreality in Barry Oomwall which there is not in Keats. 
Keats wrote of what he .imagined, though his imagination was 
coloured by his reading. Barry Gornwairs imagination was not so 
rich: He wrote of what he road and felt, without having seen or 
known. So far as hil reading fed feeling which found itself a 
musical expression, he was justified in the gentle contempt he enter- 
tained for the tendencies of u later school, with whom reading some- 
times serves to feed nothing better than a cold, fanciful precision of 
detail ; but after all he stops short of real insight. It is not that by 
choice or by defect of power he has to subordinate force and truth of 
detail to general harmony and richness of effect : it is that in the 
narrative poems, at any rate, he has no first-hand grusp upon nature 
and fact at all. He gets his effects, which are really rich and 
harmonious, by combination and reflection out of the second-hand 
impressions which ho has retained from reading. 

His dramatic works arc of a higher order. Lamb said of the 
Dramatic Scenes that there was not one of them that he would not 
have placed in his collection if he had found it in one of the Garrick 
plays at the British Museum. And though this praise has its limits, 
it is not at all too high. The scenes Lamb extractod from the 
ancient drama are commonly much better than the plays they are 
taken from. The plays are alive, but as wholes they are not for the 
most part delightful. Barry ComwalFs Dramatic Scenes arc 
delightful if we will take them for what they are, without asking if 
they too might not have been enshrined in live coherent plays. 
There is one sort of romanticism which finds the fresher air and 
brighter light it longs for in old books, as another finds it in old 
life ; and for romanticists of the first sort Barry Cornwall seized and 
reproduced the charm of the gracious pathos and nobility of the 
Elizabethan, or rather Jacobean, drama, with as much mastery as Scott, 
on a larger scale, seized and reproduced the charm of the picturesque- 
ness and generosity of Border and Highland life. Every nation 
which is fortunate enough to possess a classical drama inherits from 
it a school of classical acting, and this school in turn propagates a 
longer or shorter succession of acting plays, with classical pretensions, 
which perhaps til a period of litcniry revival mjy possess genuine 
literary merit. Mirandola was so good and succeeded so well that, as 
late as 1844, Mr. Carlyle, among others, was still' pressing tbo author 
tp.persist inf the career of dramatist, which he had long abandoned. 
According to the author’s own account it was a very hurried and 
imperfect production. “Had I taken pains I cduld have made a ' 
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muoh more sterling tiling ; but I wished for its representation, and 
there were so many authors struggling for the same object t^t I 
had not firmness to resist the opportunity that was opened to me 
through the kindness Mr. Macready to offer it to the proprietor of 
Covent Garden Theatre. I allowed the play to appear, while I was 
conscious of its many shortcomings. Thb toil of placing a tragedy 
or comedy on the stage (apart from the trouble of writing it) is 
sufficient to daunt most men from repeating &e experiment. With- 
out doubt, the activity and kindness of Mr. Macready, and the 
general good-will of l^e actors, saved me from much trouble, and 
from many rebuffs. The tragedy was acted for sixteen nights ; it 
produced, including the copyright, £630; and then passed away 
(with other temporary matters) into the region of the moths.’’ 

Mirandola was performed in 1821. In that year the author be- 
came engaged to Miss Skepper, the daughter of Mrs. Basil Montagu 
by her first husband. Considering the way in which he spoke of his 
most considerable literary effort, it is anything but strange that his 
marriage in 1825 should have been the close of his literary career. 
Literature had been the pastime of his leisure, when leisure had 
been the whole of his life ; ho had neither strength nor ambition to 
pursue it in the intervals of business. And he turned to his business 
of conveyancing with an ardent appetite which left few intervals, as 
men often do who take up practical life lute, and find they are still 
in time to succeed. Apparently the sense of having got hold of 
reality at lust, just before a man’s power is over, is one of the keenest 
enjoyments there is. Mrs. Procter says her husband never expressed 
so much satisfaction at any literary success as when the solicitor on 
the opposite side cmidoyed him because he admired his work. Ue 
took many pupils — Eliot Wurburton and Einglake among them. 
He sat up two nights a >voek to work, and lived to reflect, that if in 
all labour there is profit, this too is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Here are two stanzas from ** Labour Improbus,” published for the 
first time in the work before us : — 

In the morn aro dreams ot labour, 

Labour still till set of sun ; 

Evening comes with scanty respite, 

Night — and not one good is won. 

Formal phrases !— barren figures ! 

Sentence such as steam might turn ! 

What, from sudbi laborious txffiing. 

Can tho human creature leam P 

+ 

1 remember hopefdl visions 
Since that time havo fled away — 

When wild autumn brought its leisure. 

And the sunshine summer day; 

Now unseen tho river wandereth, 

And the stars shine on their way ; 

* Flowers may bloom, but I, poor labourer, 

With the worn-out year decay, 
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One Boticea tihat what he regrets is liberty to enjoy nature rather 
than libfflpty to cultivate art. Long ago he had deeded poetry on 
the ground that it helps better than most things to keep us near our 
ideal ; but after all, people come nearer their ideal in a really happy 
marriage. Mr. Procter’s marriage must have been very happy ; aj^ 
busy as he was, a really thneful nature can always find space for 
song. Mr. Procter agreed with most of his friends in regar^ng the 
English lyrics as the most permanent portion of his work. He 
difiered from them, characteristically, in doubting whether they 
would really last. He rather overrated the power of fashion, and 
thought it hard to believe that any author could be classical when 
the sale began to fall oS ; ho thought he had lived to see the end of 
even Wordsworth’s day. Even the editor feels a need of reassuring 
himself against his author’s self-distrust : he fortifies his own judg- 
ment with the testimonies of Landor and Mr. Swinburne; but there is 
really no need to go beyond the unbroken consent of the literati of 
fifty years. The interest of the Dramatic Scenes is purely literary, 
and though it is probable that good judges here and there will 
always be found to rate their literary merit as high as that of the 
English Lyrics, the time has come when they have decidedly 
more interest for literati than for cultivated men at large. And the 
English Lyrics appeal to all cultivated men, and as literati are 
men too, they appeal more readily than the Dramatic Scenes even 
to Hterati. 

It is easier to feel the charm of the English Lyrics than to 
define it. We know approximately what Bums is admired for, or 
what Shdley is admired for. We know the sort of grace which 
seemed adn^able in Moore, or, to come to a later reputation, we 
know what is the attraction of the Legends and Lyrics of Barry 
Cornwall’s own daughter, which it seems now are selling better than 
any poetiy but Mr. Tennyson’s. But when we try to appraiiA the 
English Lyrics, it seems hard at first to get beyond predse that 
would do for anybody. When we have said that the sense and 
feeling and tune are tWoughly good and manly, and that the metre 
and finish are quite good enough, we have said no more than we 
might &irly say of any creditable fiasco of a personal friend. That 
is clearly not an adequate account to give of poetry which a whole 
generation of intdligent readers, including many like Miss Martineau, 

* who were not siasily moved, found the most moving poetry of the 
time. Perhaps we come a litHo nearer when we notice that one of 
the most individual traits of Mr. Procter’s lyrics is a hearty 
ffisthetic appreciation of horseflesh and wine. T^en we rememb^ 
how sober he was in the actual enjoyment of both, his praise of them 
takes the character of m escapade, and this character seems in a way 
to fit his lyrics as a whol& and to account for the attractiveness they 
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have for earnest and intelligent readers in a community ia 

getting more complex rather than more perfect. Such readers are 
repelled by a systematic revolt against what is indispensable, or a 
systematic pursuit of what is unattainable, but a short sincere 
musical cry interprets and relieves their passing moods of personal 
discontent, and the deeper under-current of social dissatisfaction that 
runs through most generous lives. 

One of Mr. Procter’s few irrepressible convictions was that the 
inequalities of an old civilisation were too iniquitous to be borne 
without relieving them, and he quite consistently exhorted "the com- 
munity in verse to wholesale almsgiving, while in prose he wanted 
the few, who found it almost as hard as he did to be callous to distress, 
not to impoverish themselves to relieve the ratepayers. His own 
generosity took the form of secret and delicate assistance to the 
temporary distresses of people of his own condition. The editor has 
told the secret of an unasked loan of this kind to a friend whose wife^ 
was saved by the timely help, although Mr. Procter’s own income 
had been largely reduced by his relievency from the Commission of 
Lunacy. In such cases he was always willing to act on the maxim 
qniprHe donne^ but it did not raise his opinion of human nature to 
find the maxim generally taken for granted by those he hdped. 
There are plenty of useless people in the world who never get any 
good luck or deserve any, and hardly know a happy day, and yet when 
they excite themselves over human life in general, Jthey say, as 
sincerely as they can say an}i;hing, how fine and admirable they 
think it all. Mr. Procter’s life was full of good luck till he was over 
seventy, and full of good deeds till the last, and yet, whenever he got 
excited over human life as a whole, ho always thought it a poor, 
sorry, contemptible thing, and said so with emphasis. 

The literary character of the' English Lyrics is as composite as 
that of the other poems. As Lord Jeffrey says in the admirable 
review qf the Sicilian Story, from which the editor has quoted 
largely, there are echoes of the cavalier poets of the usurpation ; 
the terrible verses on the Burial Club in 1839, now prints for the 
first time, seem to owe their motive to Dickens ; but the manner is 
almost an anticipation of the imitators of Browning. The Hebrew 
Priest’s Song reads almost like a very early work of Mr. Swinburne. 

Mr. Procter was too sure of perception for a critic, who had best 
not bo much wiser than the public, so that he can sit down "with them 
to analyse and feel his way, and we probably lost little by his being 
too busy to respond to Jeffrey’s endeavours to secure him for the 
staff of the Edinburgh. But the few fragmentary recollections of 
contemporaries, mostly written down after he was seventy-eight, 
deepen the regret which the classical Ufe of Lamb, publish^ when 
he was seventy-seven, left behind, that he did not put a complefte 

3 B 2 
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account of his liteiary souvenirs on record. Now and then, as in 
the case of Carlyle (from whom there is a beautiful letter on the life 
of Lamb), Mr. Procter’s judgment is too straightforward to be sug- 
gestive, but in a hundred pages, more or les^ there ore not a few 
stories as good as this of Bogers. Mr. Wordsworth was break&stmg 
with him one morning, he said, but he was much beyond the ap- 
pointed time, and excused himself by stating that he and a friend 
had been to see Coleridge, who had detained them by one continuous 
flow of talk. “ How was it you called so early upon him ? ” inquired 
Bogers. “ Oh I” said Wordsworth, ‘*we are going to dine with him 
this evening, and ” And," said Bogers, taking up the sentence, 

you wanted to take the sting out of him beforehand." 

There is more than one appreciation as rare and gentle as this of 
Leigh Hunt, “ He saw hosts of writers, of less ability than himself, 
outstripping him on the road to future success, yet I never heard 
firom him a word that could be construed into jealousy or envy, not 
even a murmur. This might have arisen partly from a want of sus- 
ceptibility in his constitution, not altogether from that stem power 
of self-conquest which enables some men to subdue the rebellious 
instincts which give rise to envious passions. . . He had no vanity, in 
the usually accepted sense of the word, I mean, that he had not that 
exclusive vanity which rejects all things beyond self. He gave as 
well as received, no man more willingly. He accepted praise less os 
a mark of rpspect from others than a sa delight of which all arc 
entitled to partake, such as spring weather, the scent of dowers, or 
l^e flavour of wine. It is difficult to explain this ; it was like an 
absorbing property in the surface of the skin. Its possessor enjoys 
pleasure idmost involuntarily, whilst another of colder or harder 
temperament is insensible to it." 

When Mr. Procter qmke of pleasure, ho spoke of what he knew. 
He had said long ago, "If life itself were not a pleasure, the fltility 
even of its necessaries might very well be questioned." He is 
almost an unique example of one who without a touch of baseness 
deliberately and consislently preferred enjoyment to activity. 

G. A. SiMoox. 



VIRGIL IN RNGfiSH HEXAMETERS. 


Eclogite X. — Galles. 

Gbant, Arotliasa, to me tliis last of my labours to finish — 

Few bo tho songs that I sing, but Lycoris herself will behoM them — 
Sing to my Gallus, alas ! Oh, who would deny them to Gallns ? 

So, when you glide underneath the blue Sicanian billows. 

Pure be your stream and unmixed with the brackish Dorian waters t 
Goddess, awake ! Let us tell the tale of the love-stricken GhiIlaB 
While on the tender twigs tho snub-nosed she-goat is browsing. 

Not to tho deaf do we sing, to each note the woodlands make answer. 

Naiads ! what wore the glades or what were the forests that held you. 
When, of unworthy love, the gentle swain lay a-dying P ■ 

Surely not Helicon’s heights, nor yet the ridges of Pindus, 

Hindered your onward flight, nor Aonia’s fount Aganippe. 

Him too the laurel wept, and the lowly tamaridc also ; 

Him, as ho lay forlorn in the jaws of the desolate mountain. 
Pine-crowned Menalus wept, and the rocks of the icy Lycecus. 

Round him his sheep stand still ; they turn not away from their 
shepherd. 

Turn not away from thy flock, 0 minstrel favoured of heaven ! 

(He too fed his flocks by the streams — ^the gentle Adonis.) 

Thither the goatherd came and the weary tramp of the cowherd ; 

He too was there, all damp from tho acorns of winter, Menalcas. 

“ Tell us,” they ask, “ what ails you P ” And now in the midst is 
Apollo. . 

“ Gallus, wherefore this frenzy P ” he cries. “ Tour darling Lycoris 
Follows another, alas I through the snows and the terrible camp- 
fires.” 

And Sylvanus was there, in the glory of rustic head-gear. 
Brandishing wands of willow, flower-crowned, and the largest of 
lilies. 

Pan too was there, of Arcadia the Cbd — as ourselves we beheld 
him. 

Steeped in vermilion was he, and the blood-red juice of the dder.. 
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'* Wlieii trill ihe end be P ” he cries. “ Will Love with such ofi^erings 
be sated P 

Crad he gloats upon tears, as the parched grass gloats on the river, 
As on the dover the boe or the goat on the leaves of the forest ! ” 
Sadly then Gallus : “ Ah well ! iJ^ugh it be so, yet you to your 
mountains, 

Sona of Arcadia, will tell the tale — oh, where is tho music 
That with Arcadia’s may match P How softly my spirit would 
slumber 

Could I but dream that your pipe were telling the tale of my sorrows! 
Would that I were one of you ! Oh, would that to me it were given 
Either your flocks to tend or reap your mellowing vintage ! 

Surely, whether my Phyllis wore here, or whether Amyntas, 
Which*of my loves, I care not — (oh, what of the dusky Amyntas P 
Is not tho violet dark, and dark the hyacinth also P) 

Lying with me in the shade of the sinew}' vine by the willows ; 
Phyllis would gather me flowers, Amyntas a melody chant me. 

Cold is the fountain’s wave and soft is tho meadow, Lycoris ! 

Shady the grove ! Here with thee I would die of old age in the 
green shade. 

Mad is the lust of war, that now in the heart of tho battle 
Chains me, where darts fall fast and tho charge of the foeman is 
fiercest. 

Far, far away from your home — oh, would that I might not believe 
itj 

Lost amid Alpine snows or the frozen desolate Bhineland, 

Lonely without me you wander ! Oh, let not the frozen air harmj^ou, 
Let not the keen ice-blocks those tender feet cut to pieces ! 

Yes ! I will go — and the songs of the old Chalcidian minstrel 
Set to my pipe’s sweet notes — ^the delight of Sicilian shepherds — 
Deep in the wild wood’s glen, by the side of tho lair of the lion. 
Patient my griefs I will hide, and the tender trees of the forest 
Score with the tale of my loves — they will grow, and my loves will 
grow with them ! 

Free, meanwhil||b over Maonalus’ heights with the nymphs let me 
wander, 

Hunting the fierce wild boar, and, with fleet Parthenian boar-hounds> 
Heedless o| winter’s cold, encircle the skirts of the forest. 

' How over rocks, methinks, I fly, and o’er echoing woodlands, 
^.Hurling from Parthian bow the swift Cidonian arrow. 
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M a dman I as if suoli j&eaks could heal Bach terrible frensy, 

Or each a god could learn to melt at the sorrows of mortals I 
Me not the Dryads’ dance, nor yet the songs of the minstrel 
Ever again may woo ! Oh, strire not to woo me, ye woodlands ! 

He will not chango-*not He, though sorely we labour to change 
'him. 

Not though in winter’s depth we drink the waters of Hebrus, 

And in Sithonian snows crouch before the watery tempest ; 

Or when the dying sap shrivels up on the tops of the elm-tree 
Fold Ethiopian flocks in the desolate tropic of Cancer — 

Love overmastereth all ; then we too will bow down before him.” 

Goddess, I go ! These things are enough for your poet to sing yon— • 
Sing, while he sits and weaves his basket of slender rushes. 

Surely they' are the best, which you can give to my Gallus, — 

Gallos, for whom my love each hour as quickly is growing 
As in the young springtide upshoots the green of the alder. 

Eise, let us fly from the place ! for deadly the shade to the minstrel— 
Deadly the jhniper shade — ^the shade is the bane of the cornfields. 
Home ! 0 my'goats, full fed, — see ! the even-star comes — ^get you 
homeward ! 


Geokge Osbobke Mobqak. 



TURGOT IN LIMOUSIN. 


Ik the year 1761 Turgot, then in his thirty-fourth year, was appointed 
to the office of Intendant in the Generality of Limoges. There were 
three different divisions of France in the eighteenth century: first 
and'oldest, the diocese or ecclesiastical circumscription ; second, the 
province or military government ; and third, the Generality, or a 
district defined for fiscal and administrative purposes. The Intendant 
in the government of the last century was very much what the Prefect 
is in the government of our own time. Perhaps, however, we under- 
stand Turgot’s position in Limousin best, by comparing it to that of 
the Ohief Commissioner of some great district in our Indian Empire. 
For example, the first task which Turgot had to perform was to 
execute a new land-assessment for purposes of imperial revenue. He 
had to construct roads, to build barracks, to administer justice, to 
deal with a famine, just as the English civilian has to do in Orissa 
or Behar. Much of his time was taken up in elaborate memorials 
to the central government, and the desk of the controller-general at 
Versailles was loaded with minutes and reports exadily like the 
voluminous papers which fill the mahogany boxes of Ae Members of 
Council and the Home Secretary at Calcutta. The fundamental con- 
ditions of the two systems of government were much alike ; absolute 
political authority, and an elaborately centralized civil administra- 
tion for keeping order and raising a revenue. Tlie direct authority 
of an Intendant was not considerable. His chief functions were the 
settlement of detail in executing the general orders that he received 
from the minister ; a provisional decision on certain kinds of minor 
affairs, and a power of judging some civil suits, subject to appeal to 
the Council. But though the Intendant was so strictly a subordinate, 
yet he was the man of the government, and thoroughly in its confi- 
dence. The government only saw with his eyes, and only acted on 
the faith of his reports, memorials, and requisitions ; and this in a 
country where the government united in itself all forms of power, 
and was obliged to be incessantly active and to make itself felt at 
evOTpo^. 

the thirty-two great districts in which the authority of the 
Intendant stood between the common people and the authority of 
the minister at v ersailles, the Generality of Limoges was the poorest, 
the rudest, the most backward, and the most miserable. To the eye 
of the traveller with a mind for the picturesque, there were parts of 
this central region of France whose smiling undulations, delicious 
water-scenes, deep glens extending into amphitheatres, and slopes 
„ hung with woods of chestnut, all seemed to make a lovelier picture 
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tlian the cheerful beauty of prosperous Normandy, or the oliye-groyes 
and orange-gardens of Proyence. Arthur Young thought the lirnou- 
^ sin the most beautiful part of France. Unhappily for the culti- 
yator, these gracious conformations belonged to a harsh and churlish 
soil. For him the roll of the chalk and the massing of the granite 
would haye been well exchanged for the fat loams of leyel Picardy. 
The soil of Limousin was declared by its inhabitants to be the most 
ungrateful in the whole kingdom, reaming no more than four net 
for one of seed sown, while there was land in the yale of the Garonne 
that returned thirtyfold. The two conditions for raising tolerable 
crops were abundance of labour and abundance of manure. But 
misery drove the men away, and the stock were sold to pay the taxes. 
So the land lacked both the arms of the tiller, and the dressing whose 
generous chemistry would have transmuted the dull earth into fruit- 
fulness and plenty. 

The Common food of the people was the chestnut, and to the 
great majority of them even the coarsest rye-bread was a luxury 
that they had never tasted. Maize and buckwheat were their chief 
cereals, and these, together with a coarse radish, took up hundreds 
of acres that might under a happier system have produced fine 
wheat and nourished fruit-trees. There had once been a certain 
export of cattle, but that had now come to an end, partly because 
the general decline of the district had impaired the quality of the 
beasts, and partly because the Parisian butchers, who were by much 
the greatest customers, had found the markets of Normandy more con- • 
vonient. The more the trade went doiMi, the heavier was the burden 
of the cattlo-tax on the stock that remained. The stock-dealer was 
thus ruined from both sides at once. In the same way, the Limousin 
horses, whose breed had been famous all over France, had ceased to 
bo an object of commerce, and fhe progressive increase of taxation 
had gradually extinguished the trade. Angoumois, which formed 
part of the Generality of Limoges, had previously boasted of 
producing the best and finest paper in the world) and it had found a 
market not only throughout Franco, but all over Europe. There 
had been a time when this manufiicture supported sixty mills ; at 
the death of Lewis XIY. their number had fallen from sixty to 
sixteen. An excise duty at the mill, a duty on exportation at &e 
provincial frontier, a duty on the importation of rags ovet the 
provincial frontier, — all these vexations had succeeded in reducing 
the trade with Holland, one of France’s best customers, to one-fourth 
of its previous dimensions. Nor were paper and cattle the only 
branches of trade that had been blighted by fiscal perversity. The 
same burden arrested the transport of safiron across the borders of 
the province, on its way to Hungary and Prussia and the other cold 
lands where saffron was the favourite condiment. Salt which came 
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the Ohnra&te from ihe marshes by the coast, yjfM strijqped of 
all its. profit, first by the duty paid on crossing from lamonsin to 
F&igo^ and Auvergne, and next by the right possessed by emtain 
of the great lords on the bonks of the Charente to help themselves at 
one point and another to portions of the cargo. Iron was subject to 
a harassing excise in all those parts of the country that were beyond 
the jurisdiction of the parlement of Bordeaux. The effect of such 
po^ive hindrances as these to the transit of goods was further aidod, 
to the destruction of trade, by the absence of roads. There were 
four roads in the province, but all of them so bad that the traveller 
knew not whether to curse more lustily the rocks or the swamps that 
interrupted his journey altematdy. There were two rivers, the 
Yienne and the Y4z^, and these might seem to an enthusiast for 
the famous argument from Design, as if Nature had intended them 
for the transport of timber from the immense forests that crowned the 
Limonsin hills. Unluckily, their beds were so thickly Vbstrewn 
with rock that neither of them was navigable for any considerable 
part of its long course through the ill-starred province. 

The inhabitants were as cheerless as the land on which they lived. 
They had none of the fiery energy, the eloquence, the mobility of the 
people of the south. Still less were they endowed with the apt 
intelligence, the ease, the social amiability, the openness, of their 
neighltours on the north. “ The dwellers in Upper Limousin,” said 
one who knew them, “are coarse and heavy, jealous, distrustful, 
avaricious.” The dwellers in Lower Limousin had a less repulsive 
address, but they were at least as narrowly self-interested at heart, 
and they added a capacity for tenacious and vindictive hatred. The 
liimouBins had the superstitious doctrines of other semi-borborous 
populations, and th^ had their vices. They passed abruptly and 
without remorse from a pmiitential procession to the tavern and tho 
brothd. Their Christianity was as superficial as that of the peasant 
of the Eifel in our own day, or of the Finnish converts of whom we 
are toM that they are even now not beyond sacrificing a foal in 
honour of the Virgin Mary. Saint Martial and Saint Leonard were 
the patron saints of the country, and were tho objects of an adoration 
in comparison with which the other saints, and even God himself, , 
were thrust into a,secondary place. 

In short, the peojde of the Generality of Limoges rqmsented the 
most unattractive type of peasantry. They were deeply super- 
stitioui^ violent in their prcgudices, obstinate withstanders of all 
novdty, rude, dull, stupd, perverse, and hardly redemning a narrow 
and blinding covetousness ly a stubborn and mechanical industry. 
Their country has been fixed upon as the cradle of Cdtie nationality 
in France, and there are some who.bdlieve that here the old Gaulish 
blood kept itself purer from external admixture than was the case 
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anywhere else in the land. In our own day when an aniot has 
occasion to pay a compliment to the townsmen of Limoges, he says 
that the genius of the people of the district has ever been fbithful to * 
its source ; it has ever held the balance true between the Frank 
tradition of the north, and the Homan tradition of the south. This 
makes an excellent period for a rhetorician, but the fact which it 
conveys made Limoasin all the severer a task for an adminis- 
trator. Almost immediately after his appointment, Turgot had the 
chance of being removed to Bouen, and after that to Lyons. ' Either 
of these promotions would have had the advantages of a considerable 
increase of income, less laborious duties, and a much more agreeable 
residence. Turgot, Trith a high sense of duty that probably seemed 
quixotic enough to the Controller-General, declined the preferment, 
on the very ground of the difficulty and importance of the task that he 
had already undertaken. “ Poor peasants, poor kingdom / ” had been 
QaesnoTs constant exclamation, and it had sunk deep into the spirit 
of his disciple. He could have little thought of high salary or per- 
sonal ease, when ho discerned an opportunity of improving the hard 
lot of the peasant and softening the misfortunes of the realm. 

Turgot was one of the men to whom good government is a religion. 
It might be said to be the religion of all the best men of that century, 
and it was natural that it should be so. The decay of a theology 
that places our deepest solicitudes in a sphere beyond this, is naturally 
accompanied by a transfer of these high solicitudes to a nearer scene. 
But though the desire for good government, and a right sense of its 
cardinal importance, were common ideas of the time in all the best 
heads from Yoltaire downwards, yet Turgot had a patience which in 
them was universally wanting. There are two sorts of mistaken 
people in the world : those who always think that something could 
and ought to have been done .to prevent disaster, and those who’ 
always think that nothing could have been done. Turgot was very 
far removed indeed from the latter class, but, on the other side, he 
was too sagacious not to know that there are some evils of which we 
do well to bear a part, as the best means of mitigating the other 
part. Though he respected the writings of Bousseau and confessed 
his obligations to them, Turgot abhorred declamation. He had no 
hope of clearing government of the d4briB of ages at a stroke. Nor 
had he abstract standards of human bliss. The keyword to his 
political theory was not Pity nor Benevolence, but Justice. “ We 
are sure to go wrong,” he said once, when pressed to confer scane 
advantage on the poor at the cost of. the rich, the moment we 
forget that justice alone can keep the balance true among all rights and 
all interests.” Let us proceed to watch this admiraUe p^iiun|iilA 
actively applied in a field where it was grievomdy needed. 
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The introductioii of the Cory^, in the sense in which we have 
to sp^ of It, dates no further back than the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. It was an encroachment and an innoyation 
on the part of the bureaucracy, and the odd circumstance has been 
remark^ that the first mention of the road cory^es in any royal 
Act is the fieimous edict of 1776, which suppressed them. Until 
the Begency this famous word had described only the seryices 
owed by dependents to their lords. It meant so many days 
labour on the lord’s lands, and so many offices of domestic duly. 
When, in the early part of the century, the adyantages of a go^ 
system of high roads began to be perceiyed by the goyemment, the 
conyenient idea came into the heads of the more ingenious among 
the intendants of imposing, for the construction of the roads, a 
royal or public cory^e analogous to that of priyate feudalism. Few 
more mischieyous imposts haye eycr been deyised. That undying 
class who are contented with the shallow presumptions of d priori 
reasoning in economic matters, did, it is true, find specious pleas 
eyen for the road cory^e. There has neyer been an abuse in the 
history of the world, for which something good could not be said. 
If men earned money by labour and the use of their time, why not 
require from them time and labour instead of money P By the latter 
deyice, are we not assured against malyersation of the funds P Those 
who substitute words for things, and ycrbal plausibilities for the 
obseryation of experience, could prolong those arguments indefinitely. 
The eyils of the road coryee meanwhile remained patent and indis- 
putable. In England at the same period, it is true, the country 
people were obliged to giye six days in the year to the repair of the 
highways, imder the management of the justices of the peace. And 
in England the business was performed without oppression. But 
then this only illustrates the imwisdom of arguing about economic 
arrangements in the abstract. All depends on the conditions by 
which the arrangement is surrounded, and a practice that in England 
was merely clumsy, was in France not only clumsy but a gross cruelty. 
There the burden united almost all the follies and iniquities with which 
a public seryice could be loaded. The French peasant had to giye, 
not six, but twelye or fifteen days of labour eyery year for the con- 
struction and repair of the roads of his neighbourhood. If he had a 
horse and a cart, they too were pressed into the seryice. He could not 
choose the time, and he was constantly carried away at the moment 
when his own poor naryest needed his right arm and his superyision. 
He received no pay, and his, days on the roads were days of hunger 
to himsdf and his family. He had the bitterness of knowing that 
the advantage of the high road was slight, indirect, and sometimes 
null to himself, while it was direct and great to the town merchants 
and the country gentlemen, who contributed not an hour nor a sou 
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to tHe work. It was esacti j the most indigent upon whose backs 
this slavish load was placed. There were a hundred abuses of spite 
or partiality, of favouritism or vengeance, in the allotment of the 
work. The wretch was sent to the part of the road most distant 
from his own house ; or he was forced to work for a longer time than 
fell fairly to his share ; or he saw a neighbour allowed to escape on 
payment of a sum of money. And at the end of all, the roads were 
vile. The labourers, having little heart in work for which they had 
no wage, and weakened by want of food, did badly what, they had to 
do. There was no scientific superintendence, no skilled direction, 
no system in the construction, no watchfulness as to the maintenance. 
The rains of winter and the storms of summer did damage that one 
man could have repaired by careful industry from day to day, and 
that for lack of this one man went on increasing, until the road fell 
into holes, the ditches got filled up, and deep pools of water stood 
permanently in the middle of the highway. The rich disdained to 
put a hand to the work ; the poor, aware that they would bo forced 
to the hated task in the folloudng autumn or spring, naturally 
attended to their own fields, and left the roads to fall to ruin. 

It need not bo said that this barbarous slovenliness and disorder 
meant an incredible waste of resources. It was calculated that a con- 
tractor would have provided and maintained fine roads for little more 
than one third of the cost at which the corvee fumi^ed roads that were 
execrable. Condorcet was right in comparing the government in this 
matter to a senseless fellow, who indulges in all the more lavish riot, 
because by paying for nothing, and getting everything at a higher 
price on credit, he is never frightened into sense by being confronts 
with a budget of his prodigalities. 

It takes few^er words to describe Turgot’s way of dealing with this 
oriental mixture of extravagange, injustice, and squalor. The Intend- 
ant of Caen had already proposed to the inhabitants of that district 
the alternative plan of commuting the corv^ into a money pay- 
ment. Turgot adopted and perfected this great transformation. 
He substituted for personal service on the roads a yearly rate, pro- 
portional in amount to the taille. He instituted a systematic survey 
and direction of the roads, existing or required in the Generality, 
and he committed the execution of the approved plans to contractors ' 
on exact and business-like principles. The result of this change was 
not merely on immense relief to the unfortunate men who had been 
every year harassed to death and half-ruined by the old method of 
forced labour, but so remarkable an improvement both in the 
goodness and the extension of the roads that when Arthur Young 
went over them five and twenty years afterwards, he pronounced * 
them by far the noblest public ways to.be found anywhere in 
France. " 
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Two very instructive facts may be mentioned in connection witb 
the sappresfidon of the corvees in Limousin. The first is that the 
central government assented to the changes proposed by the young 
Intendanty as promptly as if it had been a committee of the Conven* 
tion, instead of being the nominee of an absolute king. 'The other 
is that the people in the country, when Turgot had his plans laid 
before them in their parish meetings held after mass oil Sundays, 
listened with the keenest distrust and suspicion to what they insisted 
on regarding as a sinister design for exacting more money from 
them. Well might Condorcet say that very often it needs little 
courage to-do men harm, for they constantly suffer harm tranquilly 
enough ; but when you take it into your head to do them some 
service, then they revolt and accuse you of being an innovator. It 
is fair, however, to remember how many good grounds the French 
countryman had for distrusting the professions of any agent of the 
government. For even in the case of this very reform, though 
Turgot was able to make an addition to the taille in commutation of 
the work on the roads, he was not able to force a contribution either 
to the tailic or any other impost from the privileged classes, the very 
persons who were best able to pay. This is only an illustration of 
what is now a well-understood fact, the revolution was made neces- 
sary less by despotism, than by privilege on the one side, and by 
intense political distrust on the other side. 

Turgot was thoroughly awake to the necessity of penetrating 
public opinion. The first principle of the school of Economists was 
“ an enlightened people.” Nothing was to be done by them ; every- 
thing was to be done for them, but they were to be trained to under- 
stand the grounds of the measures which a central authority 
conceived, shaped, and carried into practice. Bousseau was the only 
writer of the revolutionary school who had the modem democratic 
faith in the virtue and wisdom of the common people. Voltaire 
habitually spoke of their bigotry and prejudice with the natural 
bitterness of a cultivated man towards the incurable vices of ignorance. 
The Economists admitted Voltaire’s view as tme of an existing state 
of things, but they looked to education, meaning by that something 
more than primary instruction, to lead gradually to the development 
of sound political intelligence. Hence when Turgot come into full 
power as the minister of Lewis XVI., twelve years after he first went 
to his obscure duties in the Limousin, he introduced the method of 
prefixing his edicA by an elaborate statement of the reasons on 
which their poUcy rested. And on the same principle he now 
adcqited the only means at his disposal for instructing and directing 
opinion. Thf ^book-press was at that moment doing tremendous 
work among the dosses with education and leisure. But the news- 
paper press hardly existed, and even if it had existed, howeWmany 
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official journals Turgot might have had under his in^iration^ the 
people whose minds he wished to affect were unable to read. 
was only one way of reaching them, and that was through the priests. 
BeligiouB life among the Limousins was, as we have seen, not Teiy 
pure, but it is a significant law of human nature that the less pure a 
religion is, the more important in it the place of the priest and his 
office. Turgot pressed the cur^s into friendly service. It is a 
remarkable fact, not without a parallel in other parts of modem 
history, that of the two great conservative corporations of society, 
the lawyers did aU they could to thwart his projects, and the priests 
did all they could to advance them. In truth the priests are usually 
more or less sympathetic towards any form of centralised authority; 
it is only when the people take their own government into their own 
hands, that the clergy are sure to turn cold or antipathetic towards 
improvement. There is one other reservation, as Turgot found out 
in 1775, when he had been transferred to a greater post, and the 
clergy had joined his bitterest enemies. Then he touched the corpo- 
rate spirit, and perceived that for authority to lay a hand on ecclesi- 
astical privilege is to metamorphose goodwill into the most 
rancorous malignity. Meanwhile, the letters in which Turgot 
explained his views and wishes to the cur^s, by them to be imparted 
to their parishes, arc masterpieces of the care, the patience, the 
interest, of a good ruler. Those impetuous and peremptory spirits 
who see in Frederick or Napoleon the only bom rulers of men, 
might find in these letters, and in the acts to which they refer, the 
memorials of a far more admirable and beneficent type. 

The corvee, vexatious as it was, yet excited less vjplent heats and 
inflicted less misery than the abuses of military service. There had 
been a militia in the country as far back as the time of the Mero- 
vingians, but the militia-service with which Turgot had to deal, only 
dated from 1726. Each parish was bound to supply its quota of men 
to this service, and the obligation was perhaps the most odious 
grievance, though not the most really mischievous^ of all that then 
afflicted the realm. The hatred which it raised was due to no failure 
of the military spirit in the people. From Frederick the Great 
downwards, everybody was well aware that the disasters to France 
which had begun with the shameful defeat of Bossbach and ended 
with the loss of Canada in the west and the Indies in the east (1767 
— 1763), were due to no want of valour in the common soldier. It 
was the generals, as Napoleon said fifty years afterwards, who were 
incapable and inept. And it was the ineptitude of the administ^ 
tive chiefs that made the militia at once ineffective and abhorred* 
First, they allowed a great number of classified exemptions from the 
ballot. The noble, the tonsured clerk, the counsellor, the domestie 
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of noble, tonsured clerk, and counsellor, tbe eldest son of tbe IxLyryer 
and the farmer, tbe tax-collector, tbe scboolmaster, were all, exempt. 
Hence tbe curse of service was embittered bj a sense of injustice. 
This was one of tbe many springs in tbe old rcigime that fed tb.e 
swelling and vebemcnt stream of passion for social equality tmtil, at 
length, when the day came, it made such short and furious work with 
tbe structure of envious partition between citizen and citizen. 

Again, by a curious perversity of official pedantry, tbe government 
insisted on each man who drew tbe black ticket in the abhorred 
lottery, performing bis service in person. It forbade substitution. 
Under a modem system of universal military service, this is perfectly 
intelligible and just. But, as we have seen, military service was only 
made obligatory on those who were already ground down by hard- 
ships. As a consequence of this prohibition, those who were liable 
to be drawn lived in despair, and as no worse thing than the black 
ticket could possibly befall them, they had every inducement to mil 
away from their own homes and villages. At the^ approach of the 
commissary of the government they fled into the woods and marshes, 
as if they hod been pursued by the plague. This was a signal for a 
civil war on a small scale. Those who were left behind, and whose 
chance of being drawn was thus increased, hastened to pursue the 
fugitives with such weapons as came to their hands. In Limousin 
the country was constantly the scene of murderous disorders of this 
kind. What was worse, was not only that the land was infested by 
vagabonds and bad characters, but that villages became half depopu- 
lated, and the soil lost its cultivators. Finally, as is uniformly the 
case in the history of bad government, an unjust method produced a 
• worthless machip^- ^he milice supplied as bad troops as the corvee 
supplied bad roads. The force was recruited from the lowest class of 
the population, and as soon as its members had learned a little drill, 
they were discharged and their places taken by* raw batches sent^et 
random by blind lot. 

Turgot proposed that a character both of permanence and 
locality should be given to the provincial force; that each parish 
or union of parishes should be required to raise a number of 
men; that these men should be left at home and in their own 
districts, and only called out for exercise for a certain time each 
year ; and that they should be retained as a reserve force by a small 
payment. In this way, he argued that the government would secure 
a competent force, and by stimulating local pride and point of honour 
would make service popular instead of hateful. As the government 
was too weak and distracted to take up so important a scheme os 
this, Turgot was obliged to content himself by evading the existing^ 
regulations; and it is a curious illustration of the pliancy of 
TetsaiQfis, that he diould have been allowed to do so openly aud 
.^without offidal remonstrance. He permitted the victim of the ballot 
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to provide a voluntary substitute^ and he permitted the parish to 
tempt Bij^bstitutes by payment of a sum of money on enrolment. 
This may seem a very obvious course to follow ; but no one who has 
tried to realise the strength and obstinacy of routine, will measure 
the service of a reformer by the originality of his ideas. In affairs of 
government, the priceless qualities are not merely originality of 
resource, but a sense fer things that are going wrong and a suffi- 
ciently vigorous will to set them right. 

One general expression serves to describe this most important group 
of Turgot’s undertakings. The reader has probably already observed 
that what Turgot was doing, was to take that step which is one of the 
most decisive in the advance of a society to a highly organized indus-^' 
trial stage. He displaced imposts in kind, that rudest and most 
wasteful form of contribution to the public service, and established in 
their stead a system of money payments, and of having the work of 
the government done on commercial principles. Thus, as if it were 
not enough to tear the peasant away from the soil to servo in the 
militia, as if it were not enough to drag away the farmer and his 
cattle to the public highways, the reigning system struck a third blow 
at agriculture by requiring the people of the localities that happened 
to be traversed by a regiment on the march, to supply their waggons 
and horses and oxen for the purposes of military transport. In this 
case, it is true, a certain compensation in money was allowed, but 
how inadequate was this insignificant allowance, we may easily 
understand. The payment was only for one day, but Ihe day’s 
march was often of many miles, and the oxen, which in Limousin 
mostly did the W’ork of horses, were constantly seen to drop down 
dead in the roads. There was not only the day’s W’ork. Often two, 4 
three, or five days were needed to reach the place of appointment, 
and for these days not even the paltry twenty sous were granted. 
Nor could any payment of this kind recompense the peasant for the 
absence of his beasts of burden on the great days when he wanted to 
plough his fields, to carry the grain to the barns, or to take his pro- 
duce to market. The obvious remedy here, as in the corvees, was to 
have the transport effected by a contractor, and to pay him out of a 
rate levied on the persons liable. This was what Turgot ordered to 
be done. 

Of one other burden of the same species he relieved tlje cultivator. 
This unfortuuate being was liable to be called upon to collect, as well 
as to pay, the taxes. Once nominated, he became responsible for the 
amount at w'hich his commune was assessed. If he did not produce 
the sum, he lost his liberty. If he advanced it from his own pocket, 
he lost at least the interest on the money. In collecting the ihoney 
from his fellow taxpayers, he not only incurred bitter and incessant 
animosities, but, what was harder to bear, he lost the pricele^ tipe • 
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of wliich Hd ownland was only too sorely ixi need. Izilamousm the 
lucklees creature had a special disadvantage^/for here the cc^ector of 
the taille had also to collect the twehtiefhs, and the twentieths were 
a tax fbr which even the privileged classes were liable. They, os 
might be supposed, cavilled, disputed, and appealed* The appecd lay 
to a sort of county board, which was composed of people of their own 
kind,' and beforo which they too easily made out a plausible case 
against a clumsy collector, who more often than not knew neither 
how to read nor to write. Turgot’s reform of a system which was 
always harassing and often ruinous to an innocent individual, con- 
sisted in the creation of the task of collection into a distinct and per- 
manent office, exercised over districts sufficiently large to make the 
poundage, out of which the collectors were paid, an inducement to 
persons of intelligence and spirit to undertake the office as a profes- 
sion. However moderate and easy each of these reforms may seem 
by itself, yet anyone may see how the sum of them added to the 
prosperitj” of the land, increased the efficiency of the public service, 
and tended to lessen the grinding sense of injustice among the 
common people. 

Scforc proceeding to the most difficult of all Turgot’s administra- 
tive reforms, wc may notice in passing his assiduity in watching 
for the smaller opportunities of making life easier to the people of 
his province. His private benevolence was incessant and marked. 
One caso of its exercise carries our minds at a word into the very 
midst of the storm of fire which purified F ranee of the evil and 
sordid elements, that now and for his life lay like a mountain of lead 
-on all Turgot’s aims and efforts. A certain forage contractor at 
, Limoges was mined by the famine of 1770. He had a clever son, 
whom Turgot charitably sent to school, and afterwards to college, 
in Paris. The youth grew up to be the most eloquent and 
lazzling of the Girondins, the high-souled Vergniaud. It^was 
not, however, in good works of merely private distinction that 
Turgot mostly exercised himself. In 1767 the district was infested 
by wolves. The intendant imposed a small tax for the purpose of 
providing rewards for the destruction of those tormentors, and in 
reading the minutes on the subject we are reminded of the fact, 
which was not without its significance when the peasants rose in 
vengeance on their lords two and twenty years later, that the 
dispersion of the hamlets and the solitude of the farms had made it 
customary for IIlc people to go about with fire-arms. Besides 
encouraging the destruction of noxious beasts, Turgot did something 
for the preservation of beasts not noxious. The first veterinary 
school in France had been founded at Lyons in 1762. To this he 
sent pupils from his province, and eventually he founded a simjdar 
school at limoges. He suppressed a tax on cattle, which acted 
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prejtidicially oa breeding and gra^g ; and be introduced etoyer 
into the ^rass-lands. The potatd bud been unknown in Liiotou^;' . 
It was not common in any part of Frcmce; and perhaps this 
is not astonishing when we remember that the first field crop even in 
agricultural Scotland is supposed only to have been sown in the 
fourth decade of that century. People would not touch, it, though 
the experiment of persuading ,>them to cultivate’ this root had been 
frequently tried. In Limousin the people were even more obstinate 
in their prejudice than elsewhere. But Turgot persevered, knowing 
how useful potatoes would be in a land where scarcity of grain was 
so common. The ordinary view was that they were, hardly fit for 
pigs, and that in human beings they would certainly cause leprosy. 
Some of the English Puritans would not cat potatoes because they 
are not mentioned in the Bible, and that is perhaps no better a reason 
than the other. When, however, it was seen that the Intendant had 
the bated vegetable served cver}’^ day at his own table, the opposi- 
tion grew more faint ; men were at last brought to consent to use 
potatoes for their cattle, and after a time even for themselves. 

It need scarcely bo said that among Turgot’s efforts for agricul- 
tural improvement, was the foundation of an agricultural society. 
This w'as the time when the passion for provincial academios of all 
sorts was at its height. When wc consider that Turgot’s society 
was not practical but deliberative, and what themes he proposed for 
discussion by it, wc may believe that it was one of the less useful of 
his works. What the fanners needed w'as something much more 
directly instructive in the methods of their business, than could come 
of discussions as to the effects of indirect taxation on the revenues of 
landowners, or the right manner of valuing the income of land in the 
different kinds (»f cultivation. ^‘In that most unlucky path of 
French exertion,” says Arthur Young, '^this distinguished patriot 
was able to do nothing. This society does like other societies ; they 
meet, converse, offer premiums, and x^ublish nonsense. This is not 
of much consequence, for the i)eoplo instead of reading their memoirs 
are not able to read at all. They can, however, see, and if a farm 
was established in that good cultivation which they ought to copy, 
something would be presented from which they miffld learn. I 
asked particularly If the lucmhers of this society had land in their 
own hands, and was assured that they had ; but the conversation 
presently explained it. They had metayers round their country 
seats, and this was considered as farming their own lands, so that 
they assume something of a merit from the identical circumstance, 
which is the curse and ruin of tho whole country.” 

The record of what Turgot did for manufacturing industry and 
commerce is naturally shorter than that of his efforts for the relief 
of the land and its cultivators. In the eyes of the modem economist 

3c2 . 
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with his horror of goyernmcnt encouragement to industry, no matter 
in what time, place, or circumstance, some of Turgot’s actions will 
seem of doubtful wisdom. At Brives, for example, with all the 
authority of an Intcndant, he urged the citizens to provide buildings 
for carrying on a certain manufacture w'hich he and others thought 
would bo profitable to the town ; and as the money for the buildings 
did not come in very readily, ho levied a rate both on the town and 
on the inhabitants of the suburbs. His argument was that the new 
works would prove indirectly beneficial to the whole neighbourhood. 
He was not long, however, in finding out, as the authors of such a 
policy generally find out, how difficult it is to reconcile the interests 
of aided manufacturers with those of the taxpaj^ers. It is charac- 
teristic, by the way, of the want of public spirit in the great nobles, 
that one of Turgot’s first difficulties in the aflhir was to defeat an unjust 
claim made by no less a personage than the Marshal de Noailles, to a 
piece of public land on which the proposed works were to bo built. A 
more important industry in the history of Limoges sprang from the 
discovery, during Turgot’s tenure of office, of the china clay which 
has now made the porcelain of Limoges only second among the 
French potteries to that of Sevres itself. The modern 2>ottcry has 
been developed since the close of the llevolutiou, which checked the 
establishments and processes that had been directed, encouraged, and 
supervised by Turgot. To his superior enlightenment in another 
part of the commercial field we owe one of the most excellent of 
Turgot’s i)ieces, his Memorial on Loans of Money. This plea for 
free trade in money has all the sense and liberality of the brightest 
side of the eighteenth century illumination. It was suggested by 
the following circumstance. At Angouleme four or five rogues 
associated together, and drew bills on one another. On these bills 
they borrowed money, the average rate of interest being from eight 
to ten per cent. When the bills fell due, instead of paying tln^m, 
they laid informations against the lenders for taking more than the 
legal rate of interest. The' lenders were ruined, persons who had 
money wore afraid to make advances, bills were protested, com- 
mercial credit was broken, and the trade of the district was paralysed. 
Turgot prevailed upon the Council of State to withdraw the cases 
from the local jurisdiction ; the proceedings Against the lenders 
were annulled, and the institution of similar proceedings forbidden. 
This was a chsgacteristic course. The royal government was 
generally willing in the latter half of the eighteenth century to 
redress a given case of abuse, but it never felt itself strong enough, 
or had leisure enough, to deal with the general source from which 
the particuktr grievance sprang. Turgot’s Memorial is as cogent 
an exposure of the mischief of Usury Laws to the public pros- 
perity, as tho more renowned pages either of Bentham or J. B. Say 
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on the same subject, and it has the merit of containing an explana-* 
tion at once singularly patient and singularly intelligent, of the 
origin of the popular feeling about usury and its adoption by the 
legislator. 

After he had been eight years at his post, Turgot was called upon 
to deal with the harassing problems of a scarcity of food. In 1770 
even the maize and black grain and the chestnuts on which the 
peojde supported life failed almost completely, and the failure 
extended over two years. The scarcity very speedily threatened to 
become a famine, and all its conditions were exasperated by the 
unwisdom of the authorities, and the selfish rapacity of the landlords. 
It needed all the firmness and all the circumspection of which 
Turgot was capable, to overcome the difficulties which the strong 
forces of ignorance, prejudice, and greediness raised up against him. 

Ilis first battle was on an issue which is painfully familiar to our 
own Indian administrators at the present time. In 1764, an edict 
liad been promulgated decreeing free trade in grain, not with 
foreign countries, but among the different provinces of the kingdom. 
This edict liad not made much way in the minds cither of the local 
officials or of the people at large, and the presence of famine made 
the free and unregulated export of food seem no better than ii 
cruel and outrageous paradox. The parlcmcnt of Bordeaux at once 
suspended the edict of 1764. They ordered that all dealers in grain, 
farmers of land, owners of land, of wdiatever rank, quality, or condi- 
tion, should forthwith convey to the markets of their district 
suffivient quantity ” of grain to provision the said markets. The same 
persons were forbidden to sell either by wdiolesale or retail any por- 
tion of the said grain at their own granaries. Turgot at once 
procured from the Council at Versailles the proper instrument for 
checking this impolitic interference with the free circulation of 
grain, and he contrived this instrument in such conciliatory terms 
as to avoid any breach wdth the parlcmcnt, whose motives, for that 
matter, were respectable enough. In spite, however, of the action 
of the government, popular feeling ran high against free markets. 
Tumultuous gatherings of famishing men and women menaced the 
unfortunate grain-dealers. Waggoners engaged in carrying grain 
away from a place Vhcre it was cheaper, to another place where it 
was dearer, were violently arrested in their business, and terrified 
from proceeding. Hunger prevented people from discerning the 
unanswerable force of the argument that if the grain commanded a 
higher price somewhere else, that was a sure sign of the need .there 
being more dire. The local officials were as hostile as their humbler 
neighbours. At the town of Turenne, they forbade grain to be taken 
away, and forced the owners of it to sell it on the spot at the market 
rate. At the town of Angouleme the lieutenant of police took upon 
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Imnself to order that all the grain destined for Limousin should bo 
unloaded and stored at Angouleme. Turgot brought a heavy hand to 
bear on those breakers of administrative discipline, and readily 
procured such sanction as his authority needed from the Council. 

One of the most interesting of the measures to which Turgot 
resorted in meeting the destitution of the country was the establish- 
ment of the Charitable Workshops. Some of the advocates of the 
famous National Workshops of 1848 have appealed to this example 
of the austere patriot for a sanction to their own economic policy. 
!ft is not clear that tho logic of the Socialist is hero more remorseless 
than usual : if the State may set up workshops to aid people who 
arc short of food because the harvest has failed, why should it not 
do the same when people are short of food because trade is bad, 
work scarce, and wages intolerably low ? Of course Turgot's answer 
would have been that remorseless logic is the most improper instru- 
ment in the world for a business of rough expedients, such as 
government is. There is a vital difference in practice between 
opening a public workshop in the excej^tional emergency of a famine, 
and keeping public workshops open as a normal interference with 
the free course of industrial activity. For the moment the principle 
may appear to be the same, but in reality the application of tho prin- 
ciple means in tho latter case the total disorganization of industry ; 
in tho former it means no more than a temporary broach of the 
existing principles of organization, with a view to its speedier 
revival. To invoke Turgot us a dabbler in Socialism because 
he opened ateliers de chariUt^ is as unreasonable as it would be 
.to make an English minister who should suspend the Bank 
Charter Act in a crisis, into the champion of an inconvertible paper 
currency. Turgot always regarded the sums paid in his works, not 
as wages, but as alms. All that he urged was that “ the best and 
most useful kind of alms consists in providing means for earning 
them." To prevent the workers from earning aid with as little 
trouble to themselves as possible, he recommended payment by the 
piece and not by the day. To check workers from flocking in from 
their regular employments, he insisted on the wages being kept 
below the ordinary rate, and he urged the propriety of driving as 
sharp bargains as possible in fixing the price of the piece of work. 
To prevent the dissipation of earnings at the tavern, he paid not in 
money, but in leathern tokens, that were only current in exchange 
for provisions. All these regulations mark a wide gulf between the 
economist of 1770 and the Socialist of 1848. Nobody was sterner 
than Turgot against beggars, the inevitable scourge of every 
country wbe^ the evils of vicious economic arrangements are 
aggravated by the mischievous views of the Catholic clergy, first, os 
to the duties of promiscuous almsgiving, and second, as to the 
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virtue of improvident marriages. lit 1614 the States General had* 
been for hanging all mendicants, and Oolbert had sent them to the 
galleys. Turgot was less rigorous than that, but he would not suffer 
his efforts for the economic restoration of his province to be thwarted 
by the influx of these devouring parasites, and he sent every beggar 
on whom hands could be laid to prison. 

The story of the famine in Limousin brings to light some instruc- 
tive facts aS to the temper of the lords and rich proprietors on the 
eve of the changes that were to destroy them. Turgot had*' been 
specially anxious that as much as possible of what was necessary for 
the relief of distress should be done by private persons. Ho knew 
the straits of the government. He knew how hard it would be to 
extract from it the means of repairing a deficit in his own finances. 
Accordingly ho invited the landowners, not merely to contribute 
sums of money in return for the public works carried on in their 
neighbourhood, but also by way of providing employment to their 
indigent neighbours, to undertake such works as they should find 
convenient on their own estates. The response was disappointing. 
‘‘ The districts,’’ he wrote in 1772, “ where I have works on foot, do 
not give me reason to hope for much help on the side of the 
generosity of the nobles and the rich landowners. The Prince de 
Soubisc is so far the only person who has given anything for the 
works that have been executed in his duchy.” Nor was abstinence 
from generosity the worst part of this failure in public spirit. The 
same nobles and landowners who refused to give, did not refuse to 
take away. Most of them proceeded at once to dismiss their 
nMfi/m, the people who farmed their lands in consideration of a 
fixed proportion of the produce. Turgot, in an ordinance of admi- 
rable gravity, remonstrated against this harsh and impolitic proceed- 
ing. He pointed out that the unfortunate wretches thus stripped 
of everj'^ resource, would have to leave the district, abandoning their 
wives and children to the charity of villages that were already over- 
burdened with the charge of their own people. To cast this 
additional load on the villages was all the more unjust, because the 
owners of land had been exempted from one-half of the taxes levied 
on the owners of other property, exactly because the former were 
expected to provide for their own peasants. It was a claim less of 
humanity than of bare justice, that the landowners should do some- 
thing for men with whom their relations had been so close as to be 
almost domestic, and to whose hard toil their masters owed all that 
they possessed. As a mere matter of self-interest, moreover, apart 
alike from both justice and humanity, the death or flight of the 
labourers would leave the proprietors helpless when the next good 
season came, and for want of hands the land would be doomed to 
barrenness for years to come, to the grievous detriment no less of 
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the landowners than of the whole people of the realm. Accordingly, 
Turgot ordered all those who had dismissed their metayers to take 
them back again^ and he enacted generally that all proprietors, of 
whatever quality or condition, and whether privileged or not, should 
be bound to keep and support until the next harvest all the labourers 
who had been on their land in the previous October, as well women 
and children as men. 

Turgot’s policy in this matter is more instructive as to the social 
state of France, than it may at first sight appear. At first sight we 
are astonished to find the austere economist travelling so far from 
the orthodox path of free contract as to order a landowner to furnish 
at his own cost subsistence for his impoverished tenants. Ilut 
the truth is that the metayer was not a free tenant in the sense 
which we attach to the word. In LwioHsinf* says Arthur Young, 
** the metayers are considered as little better thanmenial servantsJ^ And 
it is not going beyond the evidence to say that they were even 
something lower than menial servants ; they were really a kind of 
serf-caste. They lived in the. lowest misery. More "^than half of 
them were computed to be deeply in debt to the proprietors. In 
many cases they were even reduced every year to borrow from their 
landlord before the harvest came round such coarse bread of mixed 
rye and barley as he might choose to lend them. What Turgot 
therefore had in his mind was no relation of free contract, though it 
was that legally, but a relation which partly resembled that of a 
feudal lord to his retainers, and partly — as Sir Henry Maine has 
hinted — that of a planter to his negroes. It is less surprising, then, 
that he should have enforced some of the responsibilities of the lord 
and the planter. 

The nobles had resort to a still more indefensible measure than the 
expulsion of their metayers. Most of the lands in the Generality of 
Limoges were charged with dues in kind payable to the lords. tA.s 
the cultivators had for the most part no groin even for their own 
bread, they naturally had no grain for the lord’s dues. The lords 
then insisted on payment in cash, and they insisted on estimating 
this payment at the famine price of the grain. Most of them were 
really as needy as they were idle and proud, and nothing is so inor- 
dinately grasping as the indigence of class-pride. The effect of 
their proceedings now was to increase their revenue fourfold and five- 
fold, out of public calamity and universal misery. And unfortunately 
the liability of thJ^cultivators in a given manor was soUdaire; they 
were jointly and severally responsible, and the effect of this was that 
even those who were in circumstances to pay the quadrupled dues, 
were ruined and destroyed without mercy in consequence of having 
also to pay the quadrupled dues of their beggared neighbours. 
Tiurgot arrested this odious process by means of an old and forgotten 
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decree, which he prevailed upon the parlement of Bordeaux to revive 
in good and due form, to the effect that the arrears of dues in kind 
for 1769 should bo paid at the market price of grain when the dues 
were payable ; that is, before the scarcity had declared itself. 

When we consider tho grinding and extortionate spirit thus shown 
in face of a common calamity, we may cease to wonder at the ferocity 
with which, when the hour struck, the people tore away privilege, 
distinction, and property itself from classes that had used all three 
only to ruin the land and crush its inhabitants into the dust. And 
the moment that the lord had thus transformed himself into a mere 
creditor, and a creditor for goods delivered centuries ago, and long 
since consumed and forgotten, then it was certain that, if political 
circumstances favoured the growing economic sentiment, there would 
be heard again tho old ciy of the Roman plebs for an agrarian law 
and novfti tahulcp, Nay, something was heard that is amazingly like 
tho cry of the modern Irish peasant. In 1774 Turgot was 
promoted to bo a minister at Versailles. In 1776 he had become 
hateful to the clergy, to the parlement of Paris, to the nobles^ and 
to the Queen. lie was displaced by a court intrigue, in which Mario 
Antoinette was the most active instrument. Just before his fall two 
noteworthy incidents happened. A certain Marquis de Vibraye threw 
into prison a peasant who refused to pay the droit de cem. Im- 
mediately between thirty and forty peasants camo to the rescue, 
armed themselves, besieged the chateau, took it and sacked it, and 
drove the Marquis de Vibraye away in terror. Still more sig- 
nificant is the second incident, which happened shortly after. A 
relative of the Duke of Mortemart, shooting on his property, was 
attacked by peasants who insisted that he should cease his sport. 
They treated him with much brutality, and even threatened to fire 
at him and his attendants, “ claiming to ho free masters of their lands.^^ 
Here was the main root of the great French Revolution. A fair 
consideration of the details of such an undertaking as Turgot’s admi- 
nistration of Limousin helj^s us to understand two things : first, that 
all the ideas necessary for the pacific transformation of French 
society were there in the midst of it ; second, that tho system of 
privilege had fostered such a spirit in one class, and the reaction 
against the inconsiderate manifestation of that spirit was so violent 
in the other class, that good political ideas were vain and inapplicable. 

Editor. 
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In the year 1877 the Rev. Arthur Tooth, a clergyman of the 
Established Church of England, refused to obey the order of the 
Courrof Arches ^vith reference to religious services in his church at 
' Hatcham, and was imprisoned in Horsemonger Lane Gaol. 

In and before the year 1843, Dr. Candlish, Dr. Guthrie, and 
many other less known ministers and members of the Established 
Church of Scotland, repeatedly and publicly refused to obey the 
order of the Supreme Law Court in Scotland with reference to 
Church regulations, in their own and other presbyteries; and, 
besides so becoming liable to imprisonment, they took what they 
confessed and proclaimed to be the first step to disestablishment of 
their Church. 

Wherein are the two cases alike P And in what do they difier ? 

1. They were both cases of disobedience to the law, and wo must 
throw aside in dealing with this the specialty that the Hatcham 
case and others arose upon a question of public worship and church 
services — ^postures, ceremonies, and symbols. Questions of this sort 
arose betwefen Church and State in Scotland in the seventeenth 
century; but no such case occurred in the conflict before 1843. 
What happened then resulted almost exclusively from the right and 
alleged duty of the Church to choose and ordain its own ministers. 
No doubt this involved a religious service, but the service was per- 
fectly valid with maimed rites,” and elsewhere than in church. To 
Churchmen in Scotland the church in each parish was “ the congre- 
gation of faithful men,” and if the orders of the civil court could 
have been confined to the ecclesiastical building they would willingly 
have abandoned that to its regulation. They would no doubt have 
considered the action of the court, oven with regard to the church 
edifice, an outrage, but they would have held themselves as good 
citizens bound to submit to it. Great prominence is given to this in 
the Claim of Rights of the General Assembly laid before Parliament 
in 1842, but it was brought out, perhaps, even more effectively in a 
celebrated speech ^f Dr. Guthrie with reference to the Strathbogie 
interdict. In that case seven ministers who had avowed theif inten- 
tion to disregard the Act of Assembly of 1834, and to intrude ” 
a minister upon a protesting congregation, were suspended by the 
Assembly from their fonctions — ^not, of course, from their stipends. 
Such an extreme step made it necessary that provision should be 
made in the meantime for the exercise of spiritual functions in the 
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parishes by others^ and ministers were authorised by the Church to 
preach and dispense ordinances ” there. In the usual case such a 
duty would have fallen to the other members of that remote pres- 
bytery, and to such assistants as they might procure. But it was 
known that the service might involve a danger to which it would be 
ungenerous to expose young and unknown men, and the Commission 
of Assembly deputed some of the foremost men in the Church to 
take the post of honour. When Mr. Guthrie went down to Strath- 
bogie in February, 1840, he was met by an extended interdict,” 
forbidding the ministers sent down by tho Commission from preach- ' 
ing, not mcrely> as had already been intimated to them, in the 
churches or churchyards, but in any building whatever, or even in 
the open air, within these parishes. *‘To that interdict,” said 
Guthrie, “ as regards civil matters, I gave implicit obedience;” but 
ho did so by hurrying from one parish to another and preaching 
everywhere in tho face of it. 

“ Tho interdict forbade mo, under penalty of the Calton Hill Jail, to preach 
the gospel in the parish churches pf Strathbogio. I said, tho parish churches 
are stone and lime, and belong to the >Stato ; I will not intrude there. It 
forbade mo to preach the gospel in the school-houses, I said, tho school-houses 
are stone and lime, and belong to the State; I will not intrude there. It 
forbade mo to preach in tho (jhurchyard ; and I said, tho dust of the dead is tho 
State's, and 1 will not iutritde thore.^ But when these lords of Session forbade 
me to preach my Master’s blessed gospel and offer salvation to sinners any- 
where in that district under the arch of heaven, I put the intl^dict under my 
feet, and i ju'cuc^ed tho gosj^el.” '•* 

Preaching the gospel in Strathbogio, however, was no part of 
Dr. Guthrie’s duty, unless he had been specially appointed to it ; but 
interdicts wore launched also in abundance against the ordinary 
ordination and induction of ministers — some called from other Pres- 
byterian commimions, and' some elected by the people, but not 
chosen by tho patron — ^whose right as such had been sustained 
by the Church courts, but denied by the law. These orders were, 
as a rule, simply disobeyed. But an interdict is an order not to do a 
thing. Was the Scotch Church, like Mr. Tooth, held bound to da 
anything positively ? The courts beyond the Tweed do not use the 
English mandanms, but in the most important of these cases they 
not only found the Church courts bound to admit to the holy 
ministiy a patron’s nominee, but they ‘^decerned and ordained” 
them to do it. And these orders, too, were disobeyed. In 
both cases it was disobedience of the civil law, as uttered by 
its recognised interpreters. Sometimes it was statute law. Tji 
Mr Tooth’s case the ecclesiastical details even of worship are 

(1) Another distinction here. There never has been any Guibord case or BurU)? 
Bill question in Scotland. 

(2) Autobiography and Memoir of Thomas Guthrie, D.D.,” vol. ii. p. 18. 
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regulated by tbe Act of Uniformity and tbe amending Acts, ex- 
plained now by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In 
the Scotch Patronage cases, as the Lord Justice-Clerk put it, the 
matters of rule and discipline regulated by Parliament were “strictly 
ecclesiastical, and to be exercised by the Presbytery in their eccle- 
siastical capacity. Yet the obligation to perform the duty is statu- 
tory. Statute imposes the duty on the Church courts of the 
Establishment. Their refusal to perform the ecclesiastical duty is 
a violation of a statute — therefore a civil wrong to the parties 
injured — therefore cognisable by courts of law — ^therefore a wrong 
for which the ecclesiastical persons are answerable to law.” In 
others the question, equally ecclesiastical, was hold to be regulated 
by no particular statute, but by ancient and consuetudinary laws, 
or by the statutes establishing the Church. How far the Church 
consented to such statutes or law, and how far without its consent 
statute or civil law could be enforced in the Church region, came 
soon to be the great question which swidlowed up every other. But 
in the meantime the orders of court proceeded upon the law declared 
to exist. 

2. And in both cases the parties, by disobeying the orders of 
court, made themselves liable to the same punishment. It is true 
that in Scotland no one got actually into gaol. But that was owijig 
to the leniency or prudence of the court. The leading case of 
enforcement #is known as that of Lethendy. Here a presbytery 
had ordained a man according to the rule recently laid down bj'^ tlie 
Church, because he was the choice of the i)eoplc, but contrary to tlie 
law as to patrons, still more recently aflBrmed by the Supremo Court. 
On the 14th of June, 1839, the eight members of presbyteiy were 
* ordered to appear at the bar of the court. Tliey' did so, jind 
attempted to explain that they had strictly limited themselves to 
matters spiritual or ecclesiastical. Tlio court deliberated. FivC^of 
the judges, it is understood, voted for a sentence of imprisonment ; 
six for the more lenient measure of a rebuke^ — the rebuke, of 
course, being recorded as a real though a merciful punishment. It 
was accordingly delivered to the eight culprits by the Lord Presi- 
dent with great dignity and energy, but with no effect whatever 
upon the Church or the country ; and as the ministers accused had 
borne themselves previously with much modesty and simplicity, and 
were confessedly ^pported by the superior Church courts, it was 
felt that the court could not wisely take a stronger step. Again, in 
the case of Strathbogie, formerly mentioned. Dr. Candlish, then a 
brilliant young preacher, had been among the delegates ^appointed 

(1) BomG of the' BIX conld Bcarcoly do otherwise ; they probably held that the clorgy- 
pion before them were in the right and the court in the wrong. Lords Gockbum, 
JefErey, Monciieff, Fullerton, and Glenlco were on that side. See Cockbum's racy 

Journal” (Edinlrargb, 1874) on this subject, 
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by the Church to preach, notwithstanding the interdict. Shortly 
after, the chair of Biblical Criticism in the University of Edinburgh 
having become vacant, he was nominated to it by the Government 
of Lord Melbourne. Lord Aberdeen, then in opposition, saw his 
opportunity, and rising in the House of Lords before the commission 
was issued, he pointed out that this honour was bestowed on one who 
was actually a violator of the law. Lord Normanby, on the part of 
tho Government, yielded, and the appointment was quashed. No 
further penalty followed. Lord Aberdeen explaining that it was his 
own influence with the incumbents suspended by the Church, but 
protected by the court, that had prevented their applying for the 
enforcement of actual imprisonment. But the legal position was 
exactly expressed by Lord Aberdeen, when he said, in words which 
had an unfortunate cfiect in Edinburgh when the report came down 
there, but which were strictly true, “ This reverend gentleman, this 
Professor of Biblical Criticism, if dealt with by the court in the same 
way as any other person, would be immediately sent to prison, and 
in the Calton Jail he would have leisure to compose his first syllabus 
of lectures ! But in a third case actual punishment was inflicted, 
and that in very peculiar circumstances. It was on the 26th May, 
1846. The Disruption had already occurred. Nearly five hundred 
ministers had thrown up their benefices or positions, and were pre- 
paring with their families to leave the manse.” But before this 
happened several of them had been ordered to attend •the court as 
interdict-breakers, and on this day they did so. Some of them were 
quoad sacra ministers,” charged with having sat in the previous 
General Assembly of 1842, against tho orders of court, but in obedi- 
ence to the ruling of that assembly itself ; for tho Scottish Assembly 
or Convocation (like tho House of Commons) claimed the right of 
regulating its own membership. Against these ministers no com- 
plaint was insisted on. They had given up aU the status and the 
hopes of establishment, and it was tliought cruel to add even a small 
infliction to the loss of their worldly all. But another party did 
not so escape. These were some ministers and elders who had ' 
carried out the theory of popular election and the now Church 
orders in the parish of Mamoch, by settling a minister whom tho 
people had called. They were now ordered to tho bar, the nominee 
of the patron refusing, even at the desire of the court, to withdraw 
the complaint. Their explanation. Lord Cockburn says,^ was that 
their ordination vows bound them in such matters to prefer obedi- 
ence to the Church to obedience to the civil power, but that in- 
order to ai{oid the claims of inconsistent duties hereafter, they had 
withdrawn from the Establishment.” Most of them were poor men; 
and the ministers were now utterly destitute ; but the act they had 
(1) Journal,'* Tol. ii. p. 29. 
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done was one conspicuously against the now victorious law. Lord 
Jeffrey was for a mere rebuke, and Lord Fullerton, a still greater 
lawyer than the brilliant Edinburgh Beviewer, agreed with him. 
But this was what had been sufficient on the first occasion of disobe- 
dience, and these judges had always favoured the Church view. The 
opinion of the chief of the court prevailed, and each of the culprits 
was fined £5, and ordered, with a ^^not unkind rebuke,** to pay the 
expenses of the other side as well as their own. 

3. But the great point of resemblance between the two cases lies 
in the fact that the parties disobeying the law founded alike upon 
the alleged independence of the Church on the State in spiritual 
mutters, and claimed a right to be free from the orders of the secular 
courts not in extreme, but in all, spiritual ** cases. The question 
in Mr. Tooth’s case became admittedly not one of ritual, or msthetics, 
or symbols, or mere rites and ceremonies. The resolutions of the 
Church Union, published the day after Lord Penzance had pro- 
nounced the incumbent of St. James to be contumacious, founded 
upon the constitutional independence of the Church of England in 
things spiritual ; ” the increasing encroachments upon that inde- 
pendence since 1849 by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
being narrated rather as the occasion of falling back upon tho con- 
stitutional ground, which is done in the following terms : — 

“ 1. That tho English Church Union, while it distinctly and expressly 
acknowledges the authority of all courts legally constituted in regard to all 
matters temporal, denies that the secular X)owcr has authority in matters puz'ely 
spiritual. 

** 2. That any court which is houn^l to frame its decisions in accordance 
with the judgments of the Judicial Committee of tho IVivy Council, or any 
other secular court, does not possess any spiritual authorit3'' with rcs])ect to 
such decisions. That suspension a ancria being a purely spiritual act, tho 
English Church Union is prepared to support any priest not guilt}' of a moral 
or canonical offence who refuses to recognise a suspension issued by<**such 
a court.” 

The first of these propositions is very much that maintained by 
the Church of Scotland before 1843, though it defined tho “tem- 
poral” things abandoned to tho civil court more explicitly, ajid 
probably enlarged their sphere. “ As to all temporalities conferred 
by the State upon the Church, and as to all civil consequences 
attached by law to the decisions of Church courts in matters 
spiritual,” says t]|p Claim of Bight of 1842, the great historical docu- 
ment on this subject,^ “ this Church hath ever admitted and doth 
admit the determinations of the secular tribunals to be exclusive and 
ultimate, as she hath ever given and inculcated implicilk obedience 

(1) It will be found published not only in the Standards of the Free Church/' but 
in the « Memoir of Dr. Chalmers," by Dr. Hanna (vol. iv.), and in the “ Ten Years* 
Conflict," by Dr. Buchanan (vdL H.). 
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thereto.” But in matters purely spiritual, or even properly ecclesi- 
astical, as distinguished from the above, the Scotch Church ^'claimed 
as of right ” to he free from the secular power.” As to the second 
resolution of the Church Union, Scotland had of course nothing to 
do with the question whether the Privy Council or the Court of 
Arches is a secular court. In Scotland there were no ambiguities 
as to the nature of the courts. This matter therefore came up there 
far more simply. The question whether a confessedly purely 
ecclesiastical court, such as the General Assembly, was bound 
to frame its decisions in accordance” with the judgments of a 
^confessedly civil court — ^the Court of Session or the llouse of 
Lords — was the real cause of the disruption of 1843. But it 
was only in a certain class of cases that this claim either arose 
on the one hand, or was rejected on the other, in Scotland. The 
law courts in Scotland never perform spiritual acts themselves, 
and do not ordinarily interfere with the administration of Church 
matters. What the classes of cases were in which at that time tjiey 
did exceptionally interfere is not very easy to state. They sometimes 
claimed a right to do so in all eases in which the civil rights of indi- 
viduals were injured by the ecclesiastical procedure, and this was the 
line to which the party favourable to them within the Church com- 
mitted themselves. But this would have warranted interference 
with every Church act whatever of which any one complained. 
They sometimes restricted it to cases where the law, whether statu- 
tory or consuetudinary, had regulated or restricted Church action. 
But to the last it was doubtful how far the Scotch civil courts 
would claim to interfere. What was not left doubtful — what they 
did unquestionably claim and enforce — was the general principle, that 
whenever they chose to take the unusual course of interfering, the 
ecclesiastical courts should be bound, even contrary to their own 
judgment as to what was right, to frame their decisions in accord- 
ance” with the civil order or reversal, and to carry that out in 
sjnyUualihuH, And this the Church point-blank refused to do. It 
was therefore in Scotland a constitutional rather than an administra- 
tive question, turning upon the right of the State to be obeyed by 
the Church when it chooses to interfere with Church matters, rather 
than on the amount of actual interference. But this is precisely the 
way in which it has been dealt with by Mr. Tooth, and in which it 
has been foimulated by the Church Union. 

So far the position of Mr. Tooth and his sympathizers is the 

same with that of the representatives of the Church of Scotland 

before 1843. Now for the differences. 

. 

The differences in detail, local, legal, historical, and ecclesiastical, 
are innumerable. It may be wise, therefore, to confine ourselves to 
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three, which, though not the most obvious or picturesque, are con- 
stitutionally and practically the most important. 

1. The argument for the legal independence of the Church of 
England (in the sense claimed by the Church Union) is very much 
harder to maintain than was that for the independence in the same 
sense of the Church of Scotland. I do not say it is absolutely impos- 
sible or hopeless. But the difficulty, in comparison with the other, 
is enormous. Take only the question of the supremacy of the Crown 

over the Church. In Scotland, when Presbytery was abolished by 
Charles II., an act was passed asserting the royal supremacy in eccle- 
siastical causes. But in 1600, the first of the acts by which the Eirk, 
was restored especially repealed it as inconsistent with the new 
arrangements. I need not recall the English statutes, Cliurch 
articles, and resolutions of Convocaticn on ihc other side. But 
the distinction between the two countries plainly gave' an immense 
advantage to those who, in Scotland, complained of cncroach- 
meiits by the civil courts. In a country where the sovereign has 
solemnly repudiated a claim to supremacy in causes ecclesiastical, 
it was not easy to see how any of his courts could possess it. 
In a country where such a claim is solemnly made by the sovereign 
and admitted by the Church, the difficulty rather is to sec how 
any court in which the sovereign is supi^oscd to preside, may not 
become the court in which he chooses to exercise his jurisdiction in 
causes ecclesiastical. The selection or creation of such a court may 
be an act of folly, or even of oppression. But it is hard to see how 
it can be outside the civil power, or fundamentally unconstitutional. 
In Scotland, again, such a court us the Court of Arches, with its 
mixture of powers, would be held to be at best ii monster. There 
the courts of the Crown are purel}’' civil and secular, though in 18-13 
it was decided that they have a certain authority over the courts of 
the Church, which, again, have no coercive power whatever. -But 
they never enforced their judgments by supplanting the Church 
courts, or putting themselves into their place/ They ordered the 
Church courts to obey, and enforced it partly by issuing interdicts 
guarded by fine and imprisonment, and by granting civil actions 
of damages; and partly by refusing to recognise them, so long 
as they disobeyed, as courts ecclesiastical at all. Of course this 
was, in a very important sense, an assertion and exercise of 
supremacy. But the word was avoided by the majority of the 
bench, except in Che final necessities of argument. And a powerful 
minority of judges maintained to the last that, by the statutory 
constitution of the Kirk, the spiritual courts, elected by the 
Church, wer^ equally judges in such matters with the civil courts, 
appointed by the Crown ; that when they differed, neither was bound 
to obey the other, but while the judgments of the one controlled the 
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apiritmliaf those of the other regulated all temporalities, until the 
dead-lock should be terminated by arrangement between Chuxcdi and 
State. The High Church party in En^and is not likely to maintain 
a position like this — at least not in the courts of law. The view of 
Dr. Pusey and his friends seems rather to be that, while the Church 
did, rightly or wrongly, give in early days a -tsertain supreme or 
supereminent authority to the king and his courts, it did so in dif- 
ferent circumstances from the present. It received, or thought it 
received, guarantees that the supreme power, though perhaps a 
secular power in itself, should always be connected loyally with the 
Church. These guarantees, under the modern rule of Parliament, 
have come to nothing, and the alleged duty of the Church now is to 
strive for the independence which it has unfortunately lost. The 
position of the Kirk in Scotland was that its original independence, 
as guaranteed by ancient statutes, had never been lost. The position 
may have been right or wrong, but it made an enormous difEerence 
in the demerit of individual resistance and disobedience to the new 
(or newly declared) law. 

2. A second equally important distinction is this. Mr. Tooth and 
the Scotch divines equally disobeyed the law. But in Scotland the 
refusal to obey was with the approval, and indeed under the express 
authority, of the Church. AVlion the Perthshire Presbytery were 
threatened with imprisonment at the bar of the Edinburgh Court, 
their answer was, “We acted in obedience to the superior Church 
judicatories, to which, in matters spiritual, wo are subordinate, and 
to which, at ordination, we vowed obedience.^' When Dr. Condlish 
and Dr. Guthrie broke the Strathbogie interdict, they did it under 
the direct orders of the Commission of the General Assembly. And 
when the Claim of Bight of 1842 was laid before Parliament and 
the Crown, it was issued on behalf of the Church of Scotland by the 
General Assembly of that Church, gathering up the principles which, 
during a ten years’ struggle, it had affirmed and inculcated upon its 
whole presbyteries and ministers, in response to those which were 
laid down for it by a majority of the court. The relation of the 
General Assembly of the Scotch Kirk to its ministers is not at all 
more authoritative, to say the least, than that of the bishop (especially 
on a High Church view of EpiscopaUanism) to the clergyman in his 
diocese. But Mr. Tooth is in this matter against his bishop, and there- 
fore against his Church in so far as a bishop may represent it to- a 
clergyman. And it is not supposed that the Bishop of Bochester 
occupies in this matter any exceptional position, or that the bishops in 
general are much more favourable than he to the claim made to be 
independent of the courts which at present adjudicate for the Church 
of England. Now this point of difference between Scotland and Eng- 
land is by no means to be confounded with the last. The original 
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constitutLon of the Church is one thing: its present and active 
authority another. Some High Churchmen maintain, with great 
courage and ability, that tfie Church of England never, at the 
Beformation or at any other time, gave up its independence into 
the hand of the State, or consented to the supremacy of statute or of 
secular tribunals. It is hard enough to maintain that as a matter 
of' history and of antiquarianism. But it would bo another and a 
more hopeless position to maintain at present that the Church, whether 
or notin 1530 it formally abandoned such rights, now positively claims 
them on behalf of its clerg}’', and interposes its authority between its 
ministers and the courts of law. The history of the Scottish Church 
has been such as to illustrate both positions. In the last century, 
while never formally abandoning its ancient Claim of Bight, it practi- 
cally lent itself to the usurpations of civil statute, and forced its own 
members to submit also. Many refused, and seceded not only from 
the State, but from the majority of the Church, protesting that they 
were really the party who adhered to its principles. In the year 
1838 the case had wholly changed. The initiative in this case wus 
taken by flic General Assembly. The collision with the law followed 
directly upon regulations which it passed for carrjdng out what it 
held to bo a fundamental law ” of the Church ; and the actings of 
particular ministers and judicatories were not only founded upon this 
precedent, but were sustained and ap];)rovcd by general proclamations 
and particular orders issued from time to time by the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Court. On the whole matter of Church authority the 
English case and the Scotch cases present not only a difference, but 
a contrast. 

3. The third great point of difference is perhaps the most interest- 
ing, for it deals with the future policy as well as the present facts. 
Disobedience to the law in certain cases was preached as a right and 
duty of conscience. But it was never assorted as a permanent Tight 
on the part of an Established Church of Scotland. It was presented 
as an unfortunate temporary or intermediate necessity, justified by 
the fact that matters were in a revolutionary state and approaching a 
crisis. Some of Mr. Tooth’s sympathizers and supporters seem 
rather to regard refusal to obey as the proper and regular means of 
remedying wrongs of administration which trench on Church rights. 
They contemplate a relation of the State to the Church which may 
almost be define^ as despotism tempered by martyrdoms. The Kirk 
has also had its martyrdoms, but it has never allowed itself to 
regard despotism, even thus tempered, as a constitution under which 
it was admissible for it to exist. On the other hand, the Church’s 
claim to independence of the State implied a capacity to exist in 
, separation from the State, and that capacity of course carried with it 
a duty to separate from the State if a necessity in conscience should 
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arise. Disestablishment thus became for a Churcb the test in the 
last resort of spiritual independence. It was bound to be inde- 
pendent, if it could, even as an Establi^ed Church, and in connection 
with the State : but if that was impossible, it was bound to sq)arate. 
And plainly, such a theory and constitution inyolved a duty on the 
part of the Church to its members. It could not suffer them to be 
brought one after another into collision with the law while it took 
no responsibility — ^least of all when the collision and suffering were 
produced by their individually asserting the rights of the Church as a 
whole. Matters must bo brought to a point, and the whole question 
of independence in establishment finally decided. Accordingly, as 
early as 1838, the General Assembly, in response to declarations from 
the Dench that Parliament was the temporal Head of the Church, 
issued a “ Declaration of Independence,” in which it pledged itself to 
its members to maintain its endangered rights. Now this was before 
any individual case of conflict or collision had occurred — ^before any 
interdict and any disobedience. Consequently every particular case 
as it came up afterwards was viewed as a branch of an already 
declared conflict between the Church and State (if the State should 
adopt the view laid down in its courts), and as an incident in a 
rapidly converging crisis. And in consequence of this no one 
thought of seceding from the Church, as in the previous century, or 
of the conflict terminating otherwise than by a settlement of the whole 
constitutional question. And that constitutional question^was fast 
ripened by both parties. The Bench devoted themselves to it in a 
series of broadening judgments, prejjared with the greatest delibera- 
tion and delivered with the greatest solemnity. The Church and its 
assemblies pleaded before them till the House of Lords, the Supreme 
Court of Appeal, rejected and violently resented their persistence. 
But when this was done, were* they not bound to leave the Establish- 
ment ? By no means, on Scotch principles. The question was a 
question between the Church and the State, not simply between, 
the Church and the courts. The latter indeed did a great deal to 
precipitate the inevitable conclusion. President Hope, the head of 
the Supreme Court, had already said from the bench : — 

“ I wish to spoak with all respect of the General Assembly, of which body 
I was for so long a period a member ; but if any other body of men, or if any 
individuals had done what they have done, I should feel constrained to 
designate their conduct as profligate. The Presbytery of Auchterarder came 
to this court and pleaded here. Judgment went against thorn. The General 
Assembly sanctioned and directed an appeal to the House of Lords. . . . But 
the decision of the House of Lords afllrmod the decision of this court, and then 
these same Church courts absolutely refuse to give obedience to the judgment. 
To conduct like this 1 have already given its appropriate designation. In point 
of candour and fairness it is no better than the old shuffle, ‘ Odds 1 win, evena 
you lose.’ ” 

3d 2 
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The lash of these words fell upon some men w'ho were making 
preparations to lose their benefices rather than comply with 
them, and upon others who were preparing to submit. But 
from the first the former class hod contemplated that this was 
a question which could not be settled merely by the House of 
Lords or the Law Courts. These organs of the State hod indeed 
pronounced decisions which both they and the Church recog- 
nised as founded upon a denial of its independence. But the 
State itself — the Legislature and the Crown — might choose to 
reverse these decisions. It might affirm that independence of the 
Church which its courts had denied — ^might do so, either by a 
declaratory statute as to the past, or by an enacting statute as to the 
future. In any case the Scotch Church held that in such a matter 
it could only transact with the supremo power of the State : accord- 
ingly the claim, declaration, and protest of the Church of Scotland, 
moved by Dr. Chalmers, was adopted by the Assembly. After an 
historical and argumentative preamble, it makes the following 
« Claim of Bight : — 


“Therefore the General Assembly, while, as above sot forth, they fully 
recognise the absolute jurisdiction of the civil courts in relation to all matters 
whatsoever of a civil nature, and especially in relation to all the temporalities 
conferred by the State upon the Church, and the civil consequences attached 
by law to the decisions, in matters spiritual, of the Church courts, do, in name 
and on behalf of this (Church and of the nation and people of h»cotland, and 
under tha sanction of the several statutes and the Tieaty of Union hereinbefore 
recited, claim, as of right, that she shall freely possess and enjoy her liberties, 
government, discipline, rights, and privileges according to law, especially for 
the defence of the spiritual liberties of her people; and that she shall be i)ro- 
tectod therein from the foresaid unconstitutional and illegal encroachments of 
the said Court of Session, and her people secured in their Christian and con- 
stitutional rights and liberties. 

“And they declare that they cannot, in accordance with the Word of God, 
the authorized and ratified standards of this Church, and the dictates of Jtheir 
consciences, intrude ministers on reclaiming congi*egations, or caiTy on the 
government of Christ’s Church subject to the coercion attempted by ffie Court 
of Session as before set forth ; and that, at the risk and hazard of suCTering 
the loss of the secular benefits conferred by the State and the public advan- 
tages of an Establishment, they must, as by God's grace they will, refuse so to 
do ; for, highly as they estimate these, they cannot put them in competition 
with the inalienable liberties of a church of Christ.” 

This document was at once laid before the Crown, through her 
Majesty’s ministers, and brought under the consideration of both 
Houses of Failial&cnt. A shower of interdicts was in the meantime 
issued, but the duty of refusal to obey them, while the question of 
remaining in establishment was being decided, was of course plainer 
than before^ But all hope of relief rapidly passed away. Sir Bobert 
Peel had been placed in power by a Conservative reaction, and when 
pressed for some measure of immediate relief, he intimated that this 
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was precisely what must not be granted, and that all measures of relief 
must be postponed until the Church had first submitted, and so 
settled the constitutional question. The House of Lords and House 
of Commons took the same view. A letter from the Secretary of 
State confirmed it on the part o/the Crown. The Assembly of 1843 
drew on. Ur. Chalmers commenced his great sustentation-fund 
enterprise. All over Scotland, Church organization succeeded to 
polemics. The crisis came on the 18th May. The Hoyal Commis- 
sioner on that day had taken his seat on the throne. The Moderator 
of the last assembly turned to the Queen’s representative, and pro- 
testing that no free assembly could, under present circumstances, 
be held (many ministers recognised by the Church having been for- 
bidden by the court to take their seats), departed, with Scotland 
looking on. The central paragraph of the document thus left in his 
Grace’s hands brings out more clearly than anything else the interim 
character of the disobedience of the Church ; — • 

** Considering that, while heretofore, os members of church judicatories 
ratified by law and recognised by the constitution of the kingdom, wo held 
ourselves entitled and bound to exercise and maintain the jurisdiction vested 
in those judicatories with the sanction of the constitution, notwithstanding the 
decrees as to matters spiritual and ecclesiastical of the civil courts, because wo 
could not see that the State had required submission thereto as a condition of 
the Establishment, but on the contrary', W’cre satisfied that the State by the 
Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, for ever and unalterably secured to this 
nation by the Treaty of Union, had repudiated any power in the civil.courts to 
pronounce such decrees, 

“Wo are now constrained to acknowledge it to bo the mind and will of the 
State, as recently declared, that such submission should and does form a con- 
dition of the Establishment and of the possession of the benefits thereof ; and 
that as wo cannot, without committing what wo believe to be sin — in opposition 
to God*s law — in disregard of the honour and authority of Christ’s crown, and 
in violation of our own solemn vows, comply with this condition, wo cannot 
in conscience continue connected witii it and retain the benefits of an esta- 
blishment to which such condition is attached,” &c. 

Here, then, is a third and very striking characteristic of the dis- 
obedience of the Scottish Churchmen — ^its relation to the question of 
Establishment. 

What, then, would the party of independence in the Church of 
England have to do, in order to put themselves in the same position 
as the Scottish Eirk of 1843 ? 

1. They would have to show that in the establishment of 
the Church of England there was a repudiation by the Crown of 
supremacy in ecclesiastical causes ; and that (following upon this) 
there had been an exercise of jurisdiction by purely spiritual courts 
elected by the Church, such as to convince nearly half of West- 
minster Hall that these authorities were equal to and indq»endeiit 
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of the courts of the Orown^ each being conclusive in its own sphere. 
All this as a matter of histoiy and constitutionalism.^ 

2. They would have to get Convocation (probably both Houses 
of it), or some other ecclesiastical body acknowledged authoritatively 
to represent the Church of England, to affirm the independent 
government of the Church by itself or by its bishops, or other 
purely ecclesiastical functionaries, and to call upon all the clergy 
and lay members of the Church to maintain that independent 
government against any encroachment by tho courts of the Crown. 

3. They would then have, like Mr. Tooth, to disobey the 
mandates of the court — ^not merely of the Court of Arches, but of 
the Queen in Council, or the Supremo Court of Judicature — and that 
upon the ground of distinct enactments, passed by Convocation or 
issued by tlie bishop, professing in these things ecclesiastical to 
supersede all orders of a secular court. 

4. Aftes the question of jurisdiction had been settled against 
them in all the courts (upon a far more elaborate discussion of the 
fundamental conditions of establishment than has yet taken place in 
England), tho Church, or Convocation for it, would have to make a 
final claim and protest to the Crown and the Legislature, demanding 
that its independence be respected, and otherwise pledging its 
members to abandon the Establishment. 

5. At this and every stage of the contest, the Church of England 
would have to proclaim loudly a distinction 'between its benefices, 
emoluments, and temporalities of all kinds on the one hand, and 
its internal self-government on the other — admitting that the former, 
in Hatcham or throughout England, fell rightfully to be disposed of 
(justly or unjustly) by tho State, while the latter pertained, with 
equally exclusive right, to the Church and its organs. The former 
they would still claim as their own, but would be ready to yield to 
the control of tho civil court as a court of competent authorityv 
Any attempt to interfere with the latter they would resist as incom- 
petent, and would avoid by self-discstablishmcnt. 

It is a tremendous programme ; and of course some things in it 
are in England historically impossible or now past praying for. 
Still, mutatiH mutandis^ there is upon its surface nothing with which 
organized courage and heroism might not cope. The difficulties lie 
below, between the Uncs and under the words which both religious 

(1) Readers are ontitlcc^to put the question to a lawyer who reports such Tiews : — ^Do 
pou believe that the Church of Scotland was originally established on tliis footing ? 
I remain of the opinion I expressed ten years ago, that it is a very doubtful question. 
The Scottish State never clearly committed itself to the Church’s indope^ence, and 
until tho extraordinarily exhaustive discussion of 1843, the decision of the*quoBtion so 
left open had heen for centuries avoided. — (** I«aw of Greeds in Scotland,” Edinburgh, 
1887.) What tho view of the Church, on the other hand, was, and was authoritatlvel|^ 
from the earliest times, seems to mo to admit of no doubt. 
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communities use to express their ideas. These ideas are not always 
the same. The spiritualitY of the English law has no oxact 
counterpart in Scotland. The spiritmlia of a Scotch Church, 
meaning the whole world of its functions as a religious society, is 
strange to English cars. But the great underlying difference 
between the two parties is in their use of the word and idea, Church. 
The independence of the Church in England has often been asserted, 
and has sometimes been claimed, os meaning the independence of the 
clergy as an order. But in Scotland the Church consists of all its 
members — a whole nation of laymen, governed in each congregation 
by a court composed of half-a-dozen laymen and one minister, and 
governed as a religious whole by Presbyteries and a General 
A-sscmbly containing an equal number of both classes. And accord- 
ing to the complete practice of the party whose claim to independ- 
ence wo have considered, both the lay governors, or ciders,” and 
the ‘-ministers” are chosen by the mass of the Christian people. 
Theoretically therefore it is a self-governed lay society, claiming no 
doubt to be divinely instituted ; while practically an enormous share 
of the power resides in the order, also hold to bo divinely insti- 
tuted, of the ministry. But the whole organization forms a 
populaf machine of extraordinary elasticity and energy. Can the 
Church Union fall back upon any similar organization or theory ? 
No doubt Anglo-Catholicisra claims the aid of the laity in 
various ways, and it* specially affects the working man ; while 
Catholicism in the West of Europe has been a marvel of organ- 
ization. But our cold, slow, enthusiastic Northern race has not 
yet been tried from that side. We, too, arc capable of Church 
enthusiasm, and of Church indej^cndcnce. Scotland is the proof of 
both. But these nttainments have hitherto existed only on a basis 
of religious individuality strongly opposed to sacerdotalism. It is 
just possible that the attempt to transfer the passion for Church 
independence from Puritan Scotland to Eitualistic England may fail, 
not so much from difference of race as from some secret incompati- 
bility of principle. 

In any case, fas cst et ah honfe. High Churchmen have of late fre- 
quently quoted the Scottish precedent of 1843, and it is well to 
understand what it is founded upon. It may be discouraging, or it 
may be inspiring, but it is at all events not uninstructive. 

Alexander Taylor Innes. 



HOME AMD FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

The movement of the Eassian forces into the Principalities, accompanying 
the Imperial Manifesto and the Chancellor's Circular, *thongh for so long 
seen to be inevitable, has sent a curious thrill through the country, now that 
it has ftt last really taken place. For a moment it was a sense of relief 
from the suspense of so many months ; but we already find that the snspense 
of a straining peace is replaced by a direr suspense in actual war. If it had 
happened in August or September last, the feeling in England would have 
been one of very general, if not universal satisfaction. Unfortunately 
intense passion is as little to be trusted in masses of men, as it is in the 
average individual. The mood of the autumn was thoroughly right in its 
direction, but it was not sufficiently supported, as it is well capable of 
being, by a deliberate survey of the whole range of facts, of which the 
barbarities in Bulgaria were only an illustration. It is of little avail now 
to waste time in useless recriminations, or else we might perhaps ask how 
it is that the Liberal leaders in the Commons have not made an oppor- 
tunity since the session began, of placing the whole case against Turkey in 
all its strength and breadth before the country. It was surely their business 
to find an expression in reason and policy for the attitude which was at 
first due to humane emotion. However, the time has gone by, and the 
chance is lost. The return of a ministerial candidate at Salford has 
frightened out of the front bench of the Opposition whatever inclination 
might have remained there, to place on the fullest and widest record an 
intelligible justification for the final abandonment of the old policy of Turkish 
aid and defence. As it is, no one can look at the prospect without the 
gravest anxiety. For the moment we have no doubt that the acquiescence of 
the country in the policy of the ministry is due to an assumption, that that 
policy means peace and non-intervention on the part of England. For the 
moment, the ideas of the time of the Crimean War are discredited. One.»r 
two journalists and public men, whose bias and rancour are too evident for 
their judgment to carry any weight, venture boldly to talk about repeating 
at once the Crimean policy. But it is impossible not to see the danger. 
The Mmistry is strong in the country by the very virtue of its containing two 
semi-antagonistic sections. The presence of Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Carnarvon gives a certain confidence to those who think only of better 
government in the Turkish provinces. The tenacity of Lord Beaconsfield 
and the language of Mr. Hardy give a certain confidence to those who are 
sincerely and honestly alarmed at the alleged designs of Eussia, as well 
as to those who hav^imply worked themselves up into a blind malignant 
frenzy in favour of Turkey. But the strength of the ministry as a whole 
turns to the profit of the anti-Eussian part of it, because the latter are 
likely to have in their favour the vague pugnacity which is always stirred in 
this country by the spectacle of combat. The government is not at 
all likely to plunge ns into war openly and immediately. The popular 
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feelmg mast be nearly unanimous to embolden any ministry in England 
to take such a coarse. But there are indirect ways of bringing us, 
before we have had time to know it, into antagonism to Russia. It is 
easy to see how readily the situation lends itself to the aims of those 
who are bent upon once more dragging us, by-and-by if not to-day, into a 
conflict on behalf of the same government for which we sacrificed men and 
money twenty years ago. Mr. Bright*s position that the destiny of 
Turkey is no affair of ours, has again — it is not too much to say — ^been 
rejected by the nation almost as decisively in 1877 as it was in 1854, though 
as yot less emphatically. Mr. Gladstone’s position is capable of easy mis- 
representation, and it is commonly misrepresented. He has never avowed 
himself really anymore a partisan of Russia than of Turkey ,* his censure of the 
ministry has turned, and justly, on the persistency with which they played 
the Russian game, and made it impossible for Russia to do otherwise 
than figure and act as the champion of humanity in South-Eastern Europe. 
But such a position now no longer hits the centre of public interest. The 
question for the immediate time is how the shifts and turns of the war will 
affect English sentiment. Mr. Hardy’s vociferously applauded appeals to 
British interests point to where the dangerous point of the situation lies. If 
wo could only be sure that no action, would take place, except in accordance 
with British interests measured by calm and instructed sense, we should 
willingly admit that they may bo taken in practical politics as the criterion 
of what we ought to do in presence of a distracting straggle. The peril is 
lest it should be taken for granted that British interests necessarily demand 
the continued maintenance of inevitably bad government in Turkey ; and that 
they require that we should take up arms against the Power, that has under- 
taken a duty to civilisation in which we might have been her colleague, and 
even her director. There is no folly nor wrong in the history of our foreign 
policy from the French 'wars of the Edwards and Henries downwards, for 
which the cry of British interests was not raised, in one dialect or another. 
And it is the same in the history of other countries. British interests may 
mean something in the highest degree substantial and momentous, or they 
may mean the mere phantom of distinct prejudice. But phantoms are 
unfortunately real in their power and influences over men’s minds, and 
nothing stirs the bugbears of international jealousy so effectually as the 
clash of arms. 

Here, however, we have to deal 'with what has happened, rather than 
with what is to come, and we have to turn to the vain efforts of the past 
month to avert the catastrophe which has broken out within ten days of 
these efforts being consummated. 

Scarcely had the journals begun to ascribe a ** considerable diplomatic 
success ” to Lord Derby, when it was found that the Protocol was an 
ultimatum, and not a door of retreat. Disappointment has naturally given 
rise to irritation, and the pro-Turkish newspapers have been quick to 
denounce the Protocol as an elaborate piece of Russian insincerity. Even 
Lord Derby, who is nothing if not passionless, has discovered by the 
querulous tone of his speech in the Lords the extent and bitterness of his 
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vexation. Lord Derby does well to be angry, but be ought to be angry 
with himself, not with Bussia. Although the whole story of the negotia- 
tions has not yet been published, it is clear from -the evidence already 
produced, that Russia played on open hand, and acted in perfect con- 
sistency with the views she has all along maintained. The Protocol reduces 
the irreducible minimum of the Conference, and marks the extreme limit 
of forbearance. It is only by forgetting the course of events and ignoring 
the diplomatic steps that led to the Protocol that it becomes possible to put 
upon it a construction unfavourable to Russian fairness. 

The history of the negotiations has been one of deepening shadows, and 
of ever-widening possibilities of evil. Two years have scarcely elapsed 
since the first shot was fired in the Herzegovina. When the insurrection 
spread to Bosnia, and the Christians by thousands passed over into Austria 
and Servia, it was evident that a crisis had come that would try to the 
utmost the capacity of our statesmen. From the first unhappily, our 
Government was slow to appreciate tho gravity of the situation. !fhe 
consuls of tho Powers were sent to the insurgent chiefs to toll them that 
Europe could give them no help, and thereby “ to make them understand 
tho hopelessness of engaging in a contest with tho imperial troops.” The 
irony of events is now stamped on the caution given to the consuls to 
‘‘ take the greatest pains to avoid everything that might have the appear- 
ance of united action.” The advice of tho consuls was not taken, and 
some of them narrowly escaped being murdered through tho treachery of 
tho Turks. Then came tho Andrassy Note, which established the European 
concert. But this also failed to induce tho insurgents to give up their 
arms ; they refused to “ trust to the mere promise of the Porto, which ho 
has never been known to keep.” “ Unless Europe would guarantee their 
safety from the Agas and tho authorities, and that the reforms promised 
would really be carried out, they dared not and would not lay down their 
arms.” These fears the Porto hastened to justify. A few Christians 
returned, and were murdered by the Turks, Sir H. Elliot called upon 
the Porte to bring tho murderers to justice, but, of course, nothing 
was done. 

The failure of the Andrassy Note led to tho Berlin Memorandum. It 
proposed efiicacious measures ” to protect tho Christians, but it destroyed 
the European concert. It was too strong for Lord Derby. He was quite 
ready to administer sermons or homilies to the Porte, but he would take no 
step that might lead to a practical application of his precepts. It required 
the Servian war and the imminence of a war between Turkey and Russia to 
revive the activity of tho foreign secretary. The Conference assembled, and 
a step forward was taken. The European concert and tho principle of 
external guarantees were combined. The Sultan repudiated both. The 
secret of his courage*is*not far to seek. He did not believe in the 
European concert, he believed the Powers were more afraid of each other 
than desirous of punishing him; in a word, he thought that the same 
jealousies and chvisions among the Christian Powers which first allowed 
the crescent to be planted in Europe, still existed and promised hiw^ a 
long lease of power. Mr. Layard is at this moment reported to be 
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repeating the old counsels and remonstrances 'with new severity, but 
behind the words the Sultan still discerns what he has always dis- 
cerned. 

The failure of the Conference did not settle the Eastern Question. 
The refugees from Bosnia and Herzegovina did not return, peace was not 
made with Montenegro, the memory of Turkish crime in Bulgaria was still 
fresh. It was, therefore, expected on all hands that Russia would take the 
initiative in calling the attention of the European Cabinets to the^ situation. 

On the 6th of February the Russian Circular reached England. The 
foreign secretary characteristically decided not to answer the Circular “ until 
events should have developed themselves.** But on the Idth of March ho 
received from the Russian Ambassador, in the form of a Protocol, the 
answer that Russia wished to obtain, and so moderate wore its terms, that 
the English Cabinet at once accepted it in principle. It was hoped by 
moans of the Protocol, to keep alive the European concert, and to prevent pie 
Eastern Question from degenerating into a duel between Russia and Turkey. 
Nor did Russia for a moment conceal the advantages she proposed to gain by 
the Protocol. On the same day on wliich the suggestion of a Protocol was 
first communicated, Lord Derby was put in possession of the object of 
Russia. ** After the sacrifices which Russia had imposed upon herself, the 
stagnation of her industry and of her commerce, and the enormous expendi- 
ture incurred by the mobilization of five hundred thousand men, she could 
not retire nor send back her troops without having obtained some tangible 
results in regard to the improvement of the condition of the Christian popu- 
lation of Turkey, The Emperor was sincorely desirous of peace, but not of 
peace at any price.’* Wo cannot but think that Lord Derby in the debate 
in the Lords forgot this statement, and was thus led to misrepresent the 
attitude of the Russian Government, when he said that they ** came and told 
us that they wanted an r.vaise for disarmament.** It is quite clear from 
Lord Derby’s memory of his conversation with the Russian Ambassador, 
written at the time, that ho confounded the attitude of Russia with his 
own. Russia from the first insisted upon some “ tangible results in the 
bettor government of the Christians,” as the condition of her demobiliza- 
tion ; there is nothing to show that she w'ent to the Courts of Europe for a 
form of sound words, as a pretext to betray the cause which, at so heavy 
a cost to herself, she had espoused. 

The Protocol in its final shape certainly exhibits the demands of Russia 
reduced to the extreme point of tenuity. It recites that the Signatory 
Powers “ have undertaken in common the pacification of the East,” and 
a ffir m g afresh the common interest which they take in the improvement 
of the condition of the Christian population of Turkey.” It informs Turkey ^ 
that “ as regards Montenegro, the Powers consider the rectification of the 
frontiers and the free navigation of the Borona td bo desirable.” It invites 
the Porte to replace its armies on a peace footing, and to put in hand, 
with the least possible delay, the reforms necessary for the tranquillity and 
well-being of the Provinces. The only practical step proposed to be taken 
was to watch carefully by the ambassadors at Constantinople and the 
local agents the manner in which the Porte carried out its promises. 
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Finally, if the old distnrbances should recur, the Protocol declares that 
such a state of afiairs would bo incompatible with the interests of Europe. 
This is in effect to say that Turkey is a common danger in Europe, but 
that she is to have one more chance, subject to consular supervision. It 
asserts a present right of inspection, and it holds over the Porte a vague 
throat of future interference. This vagueness, as might be expected, 
constituted the charm of the Protocol in Lord Derby's eyes. Tiie 
Protocol, he assures us, was a mere nothing; all it means is ^*that if 
certain things were not done by the Turkish government — we being the 
judges of whether they were done or not, then at some time which was not 
fixed, we being the judges as to when that time had amved — we should 
consider with certain other powers and say what we should then do.' 
But though Lord Derby exalts in thinking that the Protocol binds us to 
nothing, and elaborately exhausts the possibilities of emptiness, still lest 
perchance there should be something in it, he takes core to provide 
against the shadow of such a danger by annexing to the Protocol a condition 
that has made it void. It is to be binding only if Turkey and Bussia agree 
to demobilize. Lord Derby states that effective improvement in the 
condition of the Christian population is unanimously called for as indis- 
pensable to the tranquillity of Europe ; " but he adds that he must not be 
hold committed to that proposition unless Turkey is pleased to demobilize. 
There is a masterly inconsequence in the English declaration appended to 
the Protocol. 

In truth, however, the Protocol is hardly so inane as Lord Derby 
appears to consider it. It was signed with full knowledge of the Bussian 
Declaration. It gives another day of grace to Turkey, but Bussia declares 
that this must be dependent on two conditions. Turkey must make peace 
with Montenegro, and send a special envoy to St. Petersburg to treat of 
disarmament. This step is to be taken as an assurance that the Forte 
accepts the advice of Europe, and is ready seriously to undertake the 
reforms mentioned in the Protocol. Nothing but a fanatical antipathy to 
Bussia could represent these conditions as hard. The Powers of Europe 
unite to urge the Porte to concede new territory to Montenegro. Even 
Consul Holmes — the man whom the Porte delights to honour — long ago 
advised the Porte to concede the seaport of Spitz and certain districts on 
the frontier, on the express ground that ‘<the cession of these districts 
would certainly be no real loss to Turkey." The other condition — the 
sending a special envoy — ^is as light as the circumstances of the case allow. 
The naked promise of the Porte is admitted to be worthless as a guarantee 
of reform. Without some guarantee the refugees will not return, and the 
pacification of Bosnia and the Herzegovina thus becomes impossible. 
Bussia, however, di^s not insist upon the external guarantees recom- 
mended by the Conference ; but she will bo content with an act unequivo- 
cally attesting the sincerity of the Porte in its acceptance of the Protocol. 
The presence of a Turkish envoy at St. Petersburg would scarcely have 
been such ** a tangible result in the improvement of the Christian popula- 
tion" as the Bussian government desiderated, to justify it in scattering 
the vast army which after so many sacrifices it had assembled on the 
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frontiers of the Empire; but it wonld have been an earnest of better 
days for the provinces desolated by the Tnrks. Of coarse it would have 
been a humiliation for Turkey. It would have been a plea of guilty to the 
indictment brought by the European Conference against Turkey. It would 
have been a sign of repentance and a pledge of reform. It would, more- 
over, have shown that the Porte comprehends the conditions upon which 
alone the Ottoman power can be prolonged in Europe ; and it would have 
enabled the Czar to disband his armies without betraying his people, and 
to give peace without surrendering the Christian subjects of the Porte to 
ruin and despair. 

Too much attention has been given to the movements of Bussia, and too 
little to the manner in which the Porte received not merely the conditions 
specified by Bussia, but the vacuous Protocol, which, Lord Derby says, 
contained nothing to which the Porto could reasonably object.” Lord 
Derby repeated the old error, which has vitiated the entire course of the 
negotiations. He was thinking only how to thwart Bussia, and ho was 
checkmated by Turkey. Turkey has thrown back the Protocol in the teeth 
of the Powers. The document which Lord Derby flattered himself he had 
reduced to utter emptiness, is repelled by the Porte as an insolent aggression. 
Surely this ought to be a lesson to all who are not incapable of learning by 
experience. Europe has met in solemn conclave, and has heard the cry 
of the wronged peasants of Bosnia and Herzegovina ; even England, the 
old friend of Turkey, has been moved to demand the punishment of the 
ruffians who desolated Bulgaria ; the world is sick of the cruelties and mis- 
government of the Turkish power. But of all this Turkey admits nothing. 
SShe absolutely refuses to confess that anything has been wrong in Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, or even in Bulgaria ; she has the coolness to say that 
** Europe is convinced that the disturbances which have troubled the peace 
of the Provinces were due to foreign instigation,” and that the Imperial 
Government would not bo held responsible for them.” She ingenuously 
affirms that the Imperial Government, in fact, is not aware how it can 
have deserved so ill of justice and civilisation ; ” and, therefore, Turkey, 
in its quality as an independent state, could not acknowledge herself as 
being placed under any supervision, collective or otherwise.” So far from 
sitting on the stool of repentance, the Porte mounts the pulpit and rates 
the Powers in a style which we hope they appreciate. ** What indeed cannot 
be sufficiently regretted, is the small regard in which the Powers seem to 
hold both the great principles of equality and justice — ^the sway of which 
the Imperial Government has endeavoured to assure in its internal adminis- 
tration — and its right of independence and sovereignty.” This is a 
specimen of ** the indomitable pluck ” which has won the heart of the first 
Lord of the Admiralty, and of that courage which ** is one of the highest 
qualities a man could possibly show.” The reply of the Porte comes at an 
opportune moment. People were beginning to think that the terrible 
experience of the last two years could not have gone for nothing, and that 
the golden promise of a new constitution might ripen into the fruit of 
decently good government. But the reply of the Porte shows that the 
Turks are now, as of old, inaccessible to evidence and the teachings of 
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experience. If lihe declaration of Kiissia attached to the Protocol 'reqnixed 
a jnstification^ Tnrkey has been svtift to supply it. 

To complete the discomfiture of the Powers, the Turkish government 
makes free use of some very respectable phrases of international law. This 
is scarcely surprising when we remember the strange doctrines that are 
advocated by the sympathisers of the Porte in this country. Thus we are 
told by one authority that for any State to attempt to succour the Christian 
subjects of the Porte in Europe from the hordes of marauding Asiatics 
brought across to crush them, is a contempt for international law and 
mori^ty.*’ Another lays down the axiom that State has no right 
to go to war unless its own interests are positively and directly injured.” 
In this view the war of France against Austria for the liberation of Italy 
was most wicked, unless perhaps it may have been redeemed by the appro- 
priation of Savoy and Nice. It is an odd travesty of the maxims of inter- 
national morality to hold a war to be wicked if undertaken from a generous 
and dishiterested motive, but to he sanctified by a purely selfish purpose. 
And surely of all cases in which to apply such a notion the strangest is that 
where the power attacked is, by the common consent of Europe, excluded 
from the rank of truly independent sovereign States. It is too systematically 
forgotten that Turkey does not possess independent sovereignty in the same 
sense as England, or France, or Bussia, or any other civilised State in 
Europe or America. Turkey belongs to the same class as China, Japan, 
'^and the other semi-civilised States in which the right of intemationality is 
rigorously maintained for Europeans. The essence of independent sove- 
reignty is complete power over all the persons found within the territories 
of the sovereign. A Frenchman in England is subject to English law and 
to English tribunals. In like manner an Englishman leaving his own 
country to travel in Europe, comes under the law of each country through 
which he passes, until he comes to the Ottoman dominions. But the 
moment he enters Turkish territory he relapses under the law of his own 
country, and not under Turkish law. The feeblest State in Europe does 
not permit the meanest of her subjects to be exposed to the scourge which 
in Turkey takes thj place of law and justice. Every Englishman, French- 
man, American, or Italian in Turkey carries with him the law of his own 
country, is subject to the jurisdiction only of his own consul, and owes not 
even a temporary allegiance to the Sultan. But for this how could a 
civilised European venture with his family into Turkish territory, or have 
the courage to entrust even himself to the impartiality of Turkish judges 
and the hired peijury of Mahometan witnesses ? Why is it that the 
journals who resent any interference with the Sultan's prerogatives of 
abusing his Christian subjects, as a violation of his sovereign independence, 
do not prove their mneerity by asking their own government to abandon 
the capitulations ana treaties which put Turkey on a level with the 
Chinese ? It is evident that Turkey is not, and cannot be, an 
independent sovereign State in the same sonse as the other European 
Powers, and to. pretend that it is what it can never be, is to foster a 
ifiisohievous delusion. The Turks have shown themselves apt pupils 
in taking the benefit of doctrines, which apply only to civilised States 
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capable of performing the duties that justify the exertion of soverei^ 
rights. ^ 

The Protocol, however, belongs to the past, and our interest in it has 
already given way to anxiety as to the future. What will Bussia do? 
How will* she use the victory, which, it seems certain, is within her grasp ? 
The uncertainty that must exist on this point shows us what we have lost 
by the destruction of the European concert. England agreed to a concert 
of words, but not of action. Every step that Bussia takes will be watched 
by severe and jealous critics. But there is no occasion for alarm. Bussia 
starts well. She moves forward in obedience to a profound national 
sympathy with the oppressed Slavs of Turkey. It is incredible that the 
Czar should have made up his mind to seize Constantinople. That would 
bo to weaken his empire, and place Bussia at the mercy of Germany, 
which as FadceiT showed long ago could at any moment cut her in 
two. Meanwhile it is well to recall that Bussia has been in Boumelia 
before. In 1829 she dictated a treaty from Adrianople ; and her 
interference there is remembered by the emancipation of Greece. It 
is instructive to compare the language of the fanatical anti-Bussians 
of the present day, with the comments of the Duke of Wellington on 
the events of 1829. ** There is no doubt,” he says, it would have 

been more fortunate and better for the world if the treaty of peace [at 
Adrianople] had not been signed, and if the Bussians had entered Constan- 
tinople, and if the Turkish Empire had been dissolved.” This was writtenf*' 
at the time the events occurred ; and yet the Duke of Wellington was far 
from thinking that the right heir to Constantinople was Bussia. ‘*My 
opinion is,” ho said, that the power which has Constantinople, and the 
Bosphorus, and the Dardanelles, ought to possess the mouth of the Danube ; 
and that the sovereign of these two ought not to have the Crimea and 
the Bussian Empire. Wo must reconstruct a Greek Empire .... and no 
Power in Europe ought to take anything for herself, excepting the Emperor 
of Bussia a sum for his expenses.” If Greece were capable of rising to the 
height of the occasion, and putting more faith in the sword than in diplomatic 
promises, all might be well. The wave of Bussian invasion may retire, 
leaving behind it a Byzantine kingdom on the Bosphorus and a South 
Slavonian Confederation on the Danube. 

Amid the intense excitement of diplomatic negotiations on which such 
tremendous issues seemed to hang, and which changed their aspect from 
day to day with the vividness of a kaleidoscope, the nation half forgot to 
take an interest in the annual statement of its own money affairs. People 
felt a moderate curiosity as to whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would increase the spirit duties, or raise the income-tax from threepence in 
the pound to fourpence. And when, after all, it appeared that the Chan- 
cellor was going to leave both spirit duties and income-tax where they 
were, the sigh of public gratitude and relief was hardly more than languid. 
There had been a rather general expectation of a deficit; it was there- 
fore an agreeable surprise to find that we had really received nearly half a 
million (440,000^.) more than we spent in the financial year, 1876-7. 
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ABSumingi th6ii» that the outlay for the current year is not to be in excess 
of last year, and that the income of 1877 does not fall more than a certain 
aittp.]] and measurable* sum below the income of 1876, then we shall a^in 
find ourselves with a modest excess of receipts over expenditure. The 
Chancellor estimates that we|8hall receive in 1877-8 the sum of 79,020,0002., 
and that we shall spend 78,794,0002., and if this anticipation be realised, 
he will next spring have 226,0002. to the good. It is the business of an 
Opposition to oppose, and the line of criticism adopted by Mr. Goschen 
and others is that the estimates of revenue ore too sanguine. They point 
out that trade is severely depressed in almost every branch, and that the 
rate of falling off in the last two quarters of the financial year has been 
greater than is assumed for next year, and that we ought to look forward 
to a progressively increasing decline. This is a perfectly fair warning so 
far as it goes, but, on the other hand, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seems justified in his reply : — We have now found that, notwithstanding 
the same kind of apprehensive croaking last year, yet the estimates of the 
Bevenuo department have come true. It is quite reasonable, therefore, 


that we should again take the word of gentlemen of whose caution, accu- 
racy, and foresight we have just had such good experience.” i 


We have heard less this year than usual in the way of Remonstrance 
against the amount of the annual expenditure. Wo have not hewd repeated 


the memorable sentence of an illustrious statesman, that it is a scandal and 


% disgrace to any government not to be able to carry on the administration 
of the country for less than seventy millions a year. Yet wo ake now not 
only at nothing less than seventy miUions, but at a figure whi^ just falls 


short of eighty millions. The truth is that there is not, and c(ainot be, a 


fixed and eternal limit beyond which the national outlay ought never under 
any circumstances to go. For one thing, we cannot remember too steadily 
that of our seventy-eight millions and three quarters, nearly thirty-two and 


a half millions are not expenditure at all in the ordinary sense. That is to 


say, twenty-eight millions are interest on debt with which oa;r forefathers 
encumbered the national estates, and four millions and a half the outlay 
necessary for carrying on the business of postal and telcgrapUp serv ine, — a 
business on which 1;he gross return is something like seven piilions and a 
half. What the administration of the country therefore really costs is no 
more than forty-six millions, and perhaps of this a million ought to be set 
down to Indian account. But apart from such considerations as these, we 


contend that the national outlay must necessarily be expected to go up, as 
our population increases, as our standards of popular well-being are gradually 
raised, and as the field of state co-operation in social improvement is 
gradually widened. Take^education, for example. In days when Betrench- 


ment was an element in the triple motto of the Liberal Party, the sum 
annually devoted to this great object did not exceed a few thousand pounds. 
Yet nobody, except a stubborn little remnant of veterans of the days of 
cries that are now worn dut and issues that are now exhausted, believes 
that the educational charges on the Consolidated Fund represent anything 
but a most wise and beneficent investment of public money. In the old 
days Betrenchment was a most just demand, because it meant cutting down 
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a quantity of offices that were saperfluons and jobbed. We do not mean 
that all has been done that can be done in this direction, or that every 
pound of Sir Stafford Northcote’s seventy-eight millions and thr^ quarters 
is put to the best imaginable use. It is not likely that in an account oi 
this magnitude there is no element of waste. But then this is for the 
specialists in each branch of the public service to find out, and to insist upon 
having set right. Whab wo contend is, that the total outlay is not likely to 
diminish and ought not to diminish. What the nation wants — and this 
is more true than ever since the governing portion of the nation was 
increased by the legislation of 1867 — ^is not that the expenditure shall be 
grudging and churlish, but that it shall be devoted to good uses, and that 
we get money’s woi^ for our money. Of this the defeat of the econo- 
mising party at the last election of the London School Board was a remark- 
able illustration. We believe that there is a generally spreading conviction 
that — as Mr. Chamberlain said in his vigorous and well-considered speech 
on Local Loans (April 28) — ^public indebtedness is a matter of congratula- 
tion, because it is not a debt in the ordinary sense of the word, but an 
investment of the whole community, returning large dividen^ds in the ^ape 
of the health, happiness, comfort, and intelligence of the whole population. 

April 25, 1677. 
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/ Short StMes, on 6freat^ Sulje^ts, Third Series^ By JAims Aipnoxv 
^ Fbouds. Longmans. 

Cozdains an historieal sketch of the Abbey of St. Albans, and an esai^ on 
“the^reV^ of Bomanism,*’ reprinted from American periodicals; iviih a 
disquisition on the deificalaon of the Boman emperors, and notes of tevel in 
South Africa not hitherto pnbli^ed.*' The remainder oi the contents jmve 
mostly appeared in English magazines. 

/^University Life in Ancient Athms^ being the Subatmte of Four Oafiird 
Leeturea. By W. W. Gaixs. Longmans. . . r ^ 

Chiefly relating to the Athenian schools from the second to the fourth 
ceatozieB, a.d«« 

Peru, Incidents of Traccl and Ejp})loration in f/w* Land of the Incas, By 
E. G. Squiek. Macmillan. 

Principally ethnographical and archscological researches. The author 
holds Peruvian civUisation to be extremely ancient, and strictly in- 
digenous. 

The Cradle of the Blue Nile : a Visit to tlm Court of King John of Ethiopia, 
By E. A. Db Cossok. 2 vols. Murray. 

Comprises the narrative of a journey from Masowah to Adinh ; a short 
residence at Eassa's court there ; a sporting excursion to Lake Tsana ; a 
visit to the ancient capital, Gondar ; and a return across the desert and 
• down^e Nile. 

Africa and the Brnmh (hographkal Conference, By Emile Baks^ING. 

Translated by 11. H. Majob. Low and Marston. ^ 

A rdsumd of recent geographical discoveries in Africa, and an exposition 
of the project of the King of tho Belgians, 

The Eastern Question : its Facts and Fallacies, By Malcolm MaoColl. 

Longmans. 

Takes by the throat ** the circumcised dog.’* 

History of Nepal, Edited by D. Wbight. Cambridge University Press. 

A translation of # native work, with an introductory sketch by the 
editor. 

The Connexion of the Physical Sciences, By Mabt Somerville. Tenth 
Edition, corrected and revised by AiiAnierj^.A B. Buckley. Murray. 
Brought up to Hho present state of scientiflo knowledge, and thim sub* 
Smtiolly a new work.' 



iXHMSS OF XHlS kosm 

V. ' ByFosok Bsttf. Tilllxttar,^ 

With an appendix on early Welsh inscripfions, ** the study of whieh 
oannot fidl to form an era in Welsh Phildlogr.’* 

^llie Discoiarset cf Epicietua mth tlie Enehdridion and Fragments. Iraits- 
lated, with notes, a life of Epictetns, and a view of his philosophy, hy 
^ ‘ GnoBon Lofra. G-eorge Bell and Sons. 

^Leeittres on Poetry. Delivered at Oxford by Sib F. Doyle, Bart. 

Smith, Elder & Co. . ’ ‘ 

A Bcloetion from the author’s discourses as Oxford Professor . of Poetry, 
Ireating of Shakspcare, Scott, and Wordsworth. 

^Idv Alareh : his Silence and his Sony, A Poem. By Euilt Pbedteb* 

•King & Co. 

An epic on the conflict between the Saxons and the Ancient Briiiah. 

Hisioire d*' Florence, Par M. Pebbens. Tom. 1 — B. Hachette ; Barths 

and Lowell. 

Comes down to the time of Dante. 

1^: Vomte de Cavour, Par M. Chables de Maeadb. Plon ; Barthes and 

Lowell. 

Indirectly recommending Cavour as a model for French statesmen under 
present circumstances. 

Tomsrthn Lonvertnre, Par Graunob-Lacoste. Durand; Barthes and 

Lowell. 

A new biography, founded on family and other unpublished papers. 

* Mrrespondance da Comte de Serre (1790 — 1824). Tom. 5, 6* Vaton ; * 
Barthes and Lowell. 

A contribution to the political history of France under the Bes^oratissn* 
from a Legitimist point of view. 

JHacards de Marat, I* Ami dn Peuplc, Par F. CHEVBEBfoxT, Chez Tauteur ; ^ 
Barthes and Lowell. 

The first reprint of these exceedingly rare documents. 

f 4 Attentat de Fiesehl, Par Maxime Du Camp. Charpentior;< Barths and 

Lowell. 

Considers Fieschi’s plot in its connection with, the secret sooieties of the 
-period. 

4 

Tj Alsace arant 1789« Par J. Kbuq-Basse. Sandoz and Fischbadher; 

^ Barthes and LowolL ; 

Trsata eBpeotally of the period from the close of the Thirty Yean* Wkr 
to the Revolution. - " 



' A'? : ' JM!OKS OF IHB KOHSR. ■ 


’LefO^. d'Apgwiiui , ChmU i Jolm Stuiiri<„MilL' Leronx; Barthd» «id‘ 
. ■ - i,' liOwelL^i,. 

some years we were frequent cortespohdents, until our eoxre- 
beeame eoniroversial, and our zeal eooled."-^i(ftZr« AytMo- 
Forty-five letters, dating from«}£i41 to 184d» 


La Biforme en Fiu'ope et le Salui en France. Pgr F. Lu Play. Marne ; 
^ ‘ Barthes and Lowell. 

“A 'ma^este of L'Union de la Paix Soeiale,*' a Society formed in iios^ 
tility to the principles of the revolution of 1789. 


Preface an Conclaoe. Par Louis Teste. Vaton ; Barthes and LowdU. 
Speculations on the anticipated Papal election. < y 


La villc et VacropoU iVAtJienee aux dicerses epoquea. Par Emile BubEouf, 
ancien directeur de Veeole d* Athenes. Maisonneuve; Barthes and 
Lowell. 

A full diso^sion of controverted topographical questions, aecompfmied 
by plans. \ . 


Bcnamance et Beforme. 


Par D. Nisabd. 2 tom. Calmann<Levy ; 
Barthes and Lowell. 


Essays on Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, and Melanchthon, reg^ded as 
types of the fusion of religion and culture in their age. 

Easai 8ur la critt^ d\trU Par A. Bouoot. Hachette ; Barthds and 

Lowell. 

Essays on the history and method of art critioism, with a study on 
Baphael as representing the ideal of pictorial art. 


Die Momiach^Katholiaclie Kirche m Konigreich der Niederlande, Von 
Fbbdebich Nippold. Weigel ; Williams and Norgate. 

T]}e complement of the author’s history of the Dutch Jansenist Church. 
Nearly half the volume consists of statistics and illustrations of cont^'- 
poraiy Catholic sentiment in Holland. 


JMe Kindle der Thomasekrieten* Von Dr. W. Gebmann* Bertelsmann; 
H e Williams and Norgate. 

. An eariiaustive history of the Syro-Indian church, by a, retired missionary 
•long resident in Malabar. 


Frans Deak» Von Anton Csengbbt.' Autoriairte Deutsche Ubenetxuic((^iM^ , 
Gustav Heinbich. Duncker and Hnmblot ; Nutt. 

Bestricted'to an i^itount of Ddok’s political career. , , 


Ffiedfich Cho^;; eetn Leben^ seine Werfce und Brief e. Von Mwtz 

KssAj^wsKi. 2 Bde^ BSes; Nutt. ^ 

Copious iu'd^i^s respecting the early part of Chopin’s life, bi^owing 
to tine destrnctibn of documents, very meagre as concerns iSa Isier arid 
more interesting period:; ' 
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GEORGE SAND. 

The montlis go round, and anniversaries return ; on the nMih of 
June George Sand will have been dead just one year. I^e was bom 
in 1804 ; she was almost seventy-two years old wh^ die died. 
She came to Paris after the revolution of 1830, with^ her Indiana 
writ^, and began her life of independence, her life of authorship, 
her life as Oeorge Sand, She continued at work till she died. 
For forty-five years she was writing and publishing, and filled 
Europe with her name. 

It seems to me but the other day that I saw he^ yet it was in the 
August of 1846, more than thirty years ago. I saw her in fter own 
Berry, at Nohant, where her childhood and youth were |>a8Bed, where 
she returned to live after she became famous, where she died and has 
now her grave. There must be many who, after reading her books, 
have felt the same desire which in those days of my youth, in 1846, 
took me to Nohant — ^the desire to see the country and the places of 
which the books that so charmed us were full. Those old provinces 
of the centre of France, primitive and slumbering — ^Berry, La 
Marche, Bourbonnais ; those sites and streams in thCm, of name once 
so indifferent to us, but to which George Sand gave such a muaio 
for our ear — ^La Oh&tre, Ste. S^v^re, the ValUe-Noire^ Indre, the 
Greuse ; how many a reader of George Sand must have desired, M I 
did, after frequenting them so much in thought, fiurly to set' eyes 
upon them. 1 had been reading Jejune. I made up my xnind to 
go and see Toulx Ste. Oroix and Boussac, and the D^dical, stones ' 
on Mont Borlot, the I^terres Jaundtrea, 1 remember looking .out 
Toulx in Oassini’s great map at the Bodlman Library. The railway : 
through the centre of France went in those days no farther t^Br 
Yierzon. From Yierzon to Ghftteauroux one travelled by 
ordinary diligence, from Chftteauroux to La Ohfttre by a humUior 
diligence, from La Gh&tre to Boussac by the humblest ^genoe Q(|iiEb . 
At Boussac diligence ended, and patache began. Between CSifimbr 
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M«x tod La Obdtre, a mile or two reaching latter plate, 

"the road iMUsae hy the Tillfige of Kohant. The Chiteau of Kohaut, 
hi whioh Madame Sand livod, ie a plain houae Ijjr the zoad-eide, with 
a waHed garden. Down in the meadowe^ not far o^, flews the ^dre, 
bordered by trees. I passed Kohant without ^topping, at La Ohitre 
I dined and changed diligence, and went on by night up the valley 
of the ladre^ the Valiie-Jf'ome, past Bte. 8Mte to Boussao. At Ste. 

the Ihdre ie quite a Small stream. Di the darkness we 
quitt^ its valley, and when day broke we wmre in the wilder and 
barer country of La hhueehe, with Boussao before us and its high 
oasUe on a precipitoas rock over the Little Oretase. That day and 
the next I wandered through a silent country of heathy and ferny 
landes, a region of granite-etones, holly, and broom, of oopsewood and 
great chestnut-trees ; a region of broad light, and fresh breezes, and 
wide htouEons.* 1 visited^ the Pierres Jaun&tres. I stood at sunset 
dn the platform of Toulx Ste. Ckoix, by the scrawled and almost 
effiwed stone lions— -a relic, it is said, of the English rule— and gazed 
on the blue mountains of Auvergno filling the distance, and, south- 
eastward of thm, in a still farther and fiiintor distance, on what seemed 
to be the mountains over Le-Puy and the high valley of the Loire. 

From Bousaac I addressed to Madame Sand the sort of letter of 
which she must in her lifetime have had scores, a letter conveying 
to her, in bad French, the homage of a yonthfol and enthusiastic 
formgner who had read her works with d^ght, Sho reemved the 
infliction good-naturedly, for on my return to La Ch&tre I found a 
message 1^ at the inn by a servant from Nohant that Madamo Sand 
wmld be glad to see me if I called. The midday breakfast at Nohant 
was not yet over when I reached the house, and I found a large party 
assembled. I entered with some tr^i^tion, as well I might, con- 
sidecing how I had got there ; but the simplicity of Madame Bend’s 
manner put me at ease in a moment. She named some of those 
present ; amongst them were her son and daughter, the Maurice md 
Sclange so familiar to us fimn her books, and Chopin with his won- 
decM eyes. was at that time nothing astonishing in Madame 

Sand’s iqipeannce. She was not in man’s dothes, dm wore a sort of 
costume not impossiUe^ I should think (altimugh on these matters 
X speak with hesitation), to nwmhers of the fisir ssac at this hour 
aaaongst ourselves, as an out-door dress for the country or for Sett* 
land, made me ait by her and poured out for me the insipid 
and depresdng heiprage, ioissonfade et mikmeoUque, as Balzac colled 
for which Eaglidi people are thought abroad to be always 
thmstittg— tea. She conversed of the country through which 1 had 
been wandetiy^, of the Berry peasants and their mode of life, of 
SMtsmland tihithar i was gmng ; she touehed pditely, by \ ^ 
qmstions and, reynadEai epo& England and thhige and pegnmns 
English — ^upon Oxfiind and Cambridge, B^^on, Bulwer. As she 
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^ke, her eyea, ksad, keailmg, yfete all of them strikin^J Imfc likift 
main imj^resaum die made was on unpreaaiDii of wkat IliBTe alraadjr 
mentioned^^m inipressioii of ahtpHeUjf, ficaak, cordial Banplioiiiy. 
After breakfiutt die led tkc way into the gaxdsn, aj&ed me a hw 
kind qaeationa about myself and my ^lan^ gatheed a flower or two 
and gave ‘them to me, shook hands heartify at the gate, and saw 
her no more. Li 1859 H. SEiohdet gave ine a letter tb h^, which 
would have enabled me to present myself in more regidar flishi«ni. 
Ifadame Sand was then in Paris. Bat a day or two palsed befltre 1 
could call, and when I called, Madame Sand had left Pam and gone 
back to Nohant. The imptossion of 1846 has remained my single 
impression of her. ^ 

Of her gaze, form, and q>eech, that one impression is enough; 
better perhaps than a mixed impression ftpm seeing her at sondiy 
times and after successive changes. But as the* first anniversary 
of her death draws near there arises again a desire t^hirii I felt 
when she died, the desire, not indeed to take a critioal surv^ of 
her — ^very for from it. I fed no inclination at all to go regulwly 
through her productions, to classify and value them one by one, to 
pick out from them what the Englidi public may most like, tor to 
present to that public, for the most part ignorant of George Sand 
and for the most part indifferent to her, a full history and a judicial 
estimate of the woman and of her writings. But I deson to recall 
to my own mind, before the occasion offered by her death passes 
quite away — ^to recall and collect the dements of that powerful total 
impression which, as a writer, she made upon me; to recall and 
collect them, to bring them distinctly into view, to feel them in all 
tboir depth and power once more. THiat I hero attempt is not for 
the benefit of the indiffment ; it is for my own satisf^tion, it is for 
mysdf. But perhaps those for whom George Sand has been a friend 
and a power will find on interest in following me. 

Yes; and it is that one should speak of her, in this Beview, not 
dominated by the past, not devoted to things establuhed, not over- 
occupied with theoh^, but in search of some more fBse and wide 
concqtUons of human life, and turned towtrds the future and the 
unrealised. Gemge Sand ftlt the poetry of the past, she haft no 
hatreds; the fhries, the follies, the self-deceptions of seonlarist and 
revolutionist fimatics filled hsc in her latter years with {ufy, wnne- 
times with dismay ; but still her place is with the parfy and pro- 
paganda of organic change. For any party tied to the past, for stty 
parfy, even, tiod to the present, she is too new, too bold, too unoom- > 
prmnisingly sincere. 

Le aentimeni de la m Hiah, qui n’ett auire qu4 la ote, normh (e^ 
que iioiu mnsnm tqpptMa d la eotmattn—^Hao sentiment of thdaiwt 
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lile^ whicli is none other than man’s normal life as we shall one day 
know it ’’-—those words from one of her last publications give the 
roling thought of George Sand^ the ground-f^io^tV^, as they say in 
music, of all her strain. It is as a personage inspired by this motive 
that she interests us. The English public conceives of her as of a 
novel-writer who wrote stories more or less interesting ; the earlier 
ones objectionable and dangerous, the later ones, some of them, 
unexcejj^onable and fit to be put into the hands of the youth of both 
sexes. . With such a conception of George Sand, a story of hers like 
Ctmsueh comes to be elevated in England into quite an undue rela- 
tive importance, and to pass with very many people for her typical 
work, displaying all that is really valuable and significant in the 
author. Conmelo is a charming story. But George Sand is some- 
thing more than a maker of charming stories, and only a portion of 
her is shown in Consuelo. She is more, likewise, than a creator of 
characters. She has created, with admirable truth to nature, cha- 
racters most attractive and attaching, such as Edm^e, Genevieve, 
Germain. But she is not adequately expressed by them. We do not 
know her unless we feel the spirit which goes through her work as a 
whole. In order to feel this spirit it is not, indeed, necessary to read 
aU that she ever produced. Even three or four only out of her many 
books might suffice to show her to us, if they were well chosen ; let 
us say, the Lettrea ^un Voyagetir^ Manprat^ Fran^oh lo CItampi, and 
a story which I was glad to see Mr. Myers, in his appreciative notice 
of Madame Sand, single out for praise — Valvtdre. In these may bo 
found all the principal elements of their author’s strain : the cry of 
agony and revolt, the trust in nature and beauty, the aspiration 
towards a purged and renewed human society. Of George Sand’s 
strain, during forty years, these are the grand elements, Now it is 
one of them which appears most prominently, now it is another. The 
ciy of agony and revolt is in her earlier work, and passes away in ^er 
later. But in the evolution of these three elements — ^the passion of 
agony and revolt, the consolation from nature and from beauty, the 
ideas of social renewal — ^in the evolution of these is George Sand and 
George Sand’s life*and {tower. Through their evolution her constant 
motive declares and unfolds itself, that motive which we aet forth 
above : the sentiment of the ideal life, which is none other^ than 
man’s normal life as we shall one day know it.” This is the motive 
and through these elements is its evolution ; an evolution pursued, 
moreover, • with 4he most unfailing resolve, the most absolute 
sincerity^ 

The hour of agony and revolt passed away for George Sand, as it 
passed away for Goethe, as it passes away for their readers likewise. 
It passes away and does not return ; yet those who, amid the agita- 
tions, more or less stormy, of their youth, betook themsdLves to 
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ike early works of George Sand, may in later life cease to read 
tkemi indeed^ but they can no more forget them than they can 
forget Werther. George Sand speaks somewhere of her days of 
Corime Days of Valentine^ many of us may in like manner say- 
days of Vakntine^ days of Lelia^ days never to return \ They are 
gone^ we shall read the books no more, and yet how ineffaceable is 
their impression ! How the sentences from George Sand’s works of 
that period still linger in our memory and haunt the ear with their 
cadences ! Grandiose and moving, they come, those cadences, like the 
sighing of the wind through the forest, like the breaking of tiie waves 
on the sea shore. L41ia in her cell on the mountain of the Oamaldoli— 

** Sibyl, Sibyl forsaken ; spirit of the days of old, joined to a brain that rebels 
against the divine inspiration ; broken lyre, mute instrument, whose tones the 
world of to-day, if it heard them, could not understand, but yet in whose depth 
the etomal harmony murmurs imprisoned ; priestess of death, I, I who feel and 
know that before now I have been Pythia, have wept before now, before now 
have spoken, but who cannot recoUoct, alas, cannot utter the word of healing I 
Yes, yes ; I remember the cavern of truth and the access of ifevelation ; but the 
word of human destiny, I have forgotten it ; but the talisman of deliverance, it 
is lost from my hand. And yet, indeed, much, much have I seen ; and when 
suffering presses me sore, when indignation takes hold of me, when I feel Pro- 
metheus wake m> in my heart and beat his puissant wings against the stone which 
confines him— oh I then, in prey to a frenzy without a name, to a despair without 
bounds ; I invoke the unknown master and friend who might illumine my 
spirit and set free my tongue ; but I grope in darkness, and my tired arms 
grasp nothing save delusive shadows. And for ten thousand years, as the sole 
answer to my cries, as the sole comfort in my agony, 1 hear astir, over this 
earth accurst, the despairing sob of impotent agony .> For ten thousand years I 
have cried in infinite space. Truth ! Truth I For ten thousand years infinite space 
keeps answering me. Desire^ desire, 0 Sibyl forsaken ! 0 mute Pythia ! dash then 
thy head against the rocks of thy cavern, and mingle thy raging blood with the 
foam of the sea ! for thou deemest thyself to have possessed the almighty Word, 
and these ten thousand years thou art seeking him in vain.” 

®r Sylvia’s cry over Jacques by his glacier in the Tyrol — 

«< When such a man as thou art is bom into* a world whore he can do no trae 
service, when, with the soul of an apostle and the courage of a martyr, he has* 
simply to push his way among the heartless and aimless crowds which vegetate 
without living, the atmosphere suffocates him and ho dies. Hated by sinners, 
the mock of fools, disliked by the envious, obandoned by the weak, what can 
he do but return to God, weary with having laboured in vain, in sorrow at 
having accomplished nothing ? The world remains <n all its vileness and in 
all its hatefulness ; this is what men coll, ' the triumph of good sense over 
enthusiasm.’ ” 

Or Jacques himself, and his doctrine — 

** Life is arid and terrible, repose is a dream, prudence is usdess ; meib 
^r^son alone serves simply to dry up the heart; there is but one virtue, the 
eternal sacrifice of one’s self.” v • « . 

Or George Sand speaking in her own person, in the Zettrea dPm 

Vof/ageur — 

** Ah no, I was notbom to be a poet, I was bom to love. It is the misfortuxie 
of my des^y, it is the enmity of others, which have made me a wanderer adSi 
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V}iux artist. > What I*\|[an,ted was tp live a human life ; I had a heart, it has been 
tom violenfiy l^sa xny breast. All that has been me is a head» a head ftill 
of noise and pidn, of horrible memories, of images of woe, of scenes of outrage. 
And because in ivriting stories to earn my bread 1 could not help remembering 
my sorrows, because 1 had the audacity to soy that in married life there were to 
be found miserable beings, by reason of the weakness which is ei^joined upon 
the woman, by reason of the brutality which is permitted to the man, by reason 
of the toipitudes which society covers and protects with a veil, I am pronounced 
immoral, I am treated as if I were the enemy of the human race. 

And if only, alas, together wdthi her honesty and her courage, she 
could feel that* she had also light and hope and power ; that she 
was able to lead those whom she loved and who looked to her for 
guidance ! But no ; her own very children, witnesses of her suffer- 
ing, her uncertainty, her struggles, her evil report, may come to 
doubt her: — 

'* My poor children, my own flesh and blood, will perhaps turn upon me and 
say : * You are leading us wrong, you mean to ruin us as well as yourself. Are 
you not unhappy, reprobated, evil spoken of ? What have you gained by these 
unequal struggles, ^by these much trumpeted duels of yours with Custom and 
Belief ^ Let us do as others do ; lot us got what is to be got from this easy and 
tolerant world.* 

** This is what they will say to me. Or at best, if, out of tenderness for .me, 
or from their own natural disposition, they give ear to my wti-ds and believe 
me, whither shall I guide them P Into what abysses shall we go and plunge 
ourselves, we three ? — ^for we shall be our own three upon earth, and not one soul 
with us. W'hat shall I reply to them if they come and say to me, * Yes, life is 
unbearable in a world like this. Let us die together. Show us the path of 
Bemica, or the lake of SUuio, or the glaciers of Jacques.* *’ 

But the failure of the impassioned seekers of a new and better 
world proves nothing for the world as it is. Ineffectual they may be, 
but the world is still more ineffectual, and it is the world’s course 
which is doomed to ruin, not theirs. ** What has it done/’ exclaims 
George Sand in her preface to Guerin’s Cenimre^ '^what hail it 
done for our moral education, and what is it doing for onr chil<^en, 
this society shielded with such care ? ” Nothing. Those whom it 
calls vain complainers and rebels and madmen, may reply : — 

“Suffer us to bewail our martyrs, poets without a country that we are, 
forlorn singers, well versed in the causes of theii* misery and of our.own. You 
.do not comprehend the oualady which killed them ; they themselves did not 
comprehend it. If one or two of us at the present day open our eyes to a new 
light, is it not by a strange and unaccountable good providence, and have wo 
not to seek our grain of faith in storm and daikness, combated by doubt, irony, 
the absence of ^ sympathy, all example, all brotherly aid, all protection and 
countenance in hig^places ? Try yourselves to speak to your brethren heart 
to heart, conscience to conscience ! Try it ! — but you cannot, busied as you 
ara with watching and patchings up in all directions your dykes which the 
flood is invading ; the material existence of this society of yours absorbs all 
your care and requires more than all your efforts. Meanwhile the powers of 
human thougift are growing into strength and rise on all^sides around you. 
.Amongst those threatening apparitions, there aro some which fade away and 
ve-enter the darkness, beeause hour of life has not yet struck, and the fiery 
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spirit which quickened them could Btriye no longer with 4ihe hemts of Chkft 
present chaos; but there are others that can wait, and yea ‘Will find them 
confzonting you, Up and alive, to say, ‘You have allowed ^e^dtothf of our 
brethren, and we, wo do not moan to die.* ’* ^ 

• 

She did not, indeed. How should she fifunt and fail before hpr 
time because of a world out of joint, because of the reign of stupidity, 
because of the passions of youth, because of the difficulties and 
disgusts of married life in the native seats of the Imnme nemuel 
moyen^ the average sensual man, she who could feel so well the 
power of those eternal consolers. Nature and Beauty? From the 
very first they introduce a note of suavity in her strain of grief and 
passion. Who con forget the lanes and meadows of Valentine? 
George Sand is one of the few French writers who keep us closely, 
truly, intimate with rural nature. She gives us the wild-flowers by 
their actual names — snow-drop, primrose, columbine, iris, scabious. 
Nowliero has she touched her native Berry and its little-known 
landscape, its campagnes tgnorees^ with a lovelier* charm than in 
Valentine. The winding and deep lanes running out of the high 
road on either side, the fresli and calm spots they take us to, 

meadows of a tender green, plaintive brooks, clumps of alder and 
mountain ash, a whole world of suave and pastoral nature,^’— -how 
delicious it all is ! The grave and silent peasant whose very dog will 
hardly deign to bark at you, the great white ox, the inevitable 
dean of these pastures,” •storing solemnly at you from the thicket; 
the farmhouse ‘^with its avenue of maples, and t]|e Indre, here 
hardly more than a bright rivulet, stealing along through rushes and 
yellow iris in the field below ” — ^who, I say, can forget them P And 
that one lane in especial, the lane where Ath^nais puts her arm out 
of th^ bide window of the rustic carriage and gathers May from the 
over-arching hedge — that lone with its startled blackbirds, and 
humming insects, and limpid water, and swaying water-plants, and 
shelving gravel, and yellow wagtails hopping half-pert, half- 
frightened, on the sand — ^that lane with rushes, cresses, and mint 
below, honeysuckle and traveller’s-joy above — ^how gladly might one 
give all that strangely English picture in English, if the charm of 
Madame Sand’s language did not hero defy translation ! Let us try 
something less difficult, and yet something where we may still have 
her in this her beloved world of simplicity, and sky, and fields 
and trees, and peasant life, peasant life looked at, by preference, on 
its good and sound side.” Voyez done la simplicity ^ vous antres, voyez le 
ciel et ks clmnps^ et les arbres, et les paysans, surtout dansee qu*ih ont de 
bon et de vrau 

The introduction to La Mare an Diablo will give us what we want, 
George Sand has been looking at an engraving of Holbein’s Xabavrer. 
An old thick-set peasant, in rags, is driving his plough in tiie 
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midst of a field. All around spreads a wild landscape, dotted with a 
few poor Huts. The sun is setting behind a hill ; the day of toil is 
nearly over. It has been bard; the ground is rugged and stony, 
the labourer’s horses are but skin and bonof weak and exhausted. 
There is but one alert figure, the skdeton Death, who with a whip 
stipe nimbly along at the horses’ side and urges the team. Under 
the fucture is a quotation in old French, to the effect that after the 
labourer’s life of travail and service, in which he has to gain his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, here comes Death to fetch him away. And 
from so rude a life does Death take him, says Oeorge Sand, that 
Death is hardly unwelcome ; and in another composition by Holbein, 
where men of almost every condition — ^popes, sovereigns, lovers, gam- 
blers, monks, soldiers — are taunted with their fear of Death and do 
indeed see his approach with terror, Lazarus alone is easy and com- 
posed, and sitting on his dunghill at the rich man’s door, tells Death 
that he does not mind him. 

With her thoughts full of Holbein’s mournful picture, George 
Sand goes out into the fields of her own Berry. 

My walk was by Iho border of a field which some peasants were^^getting 
ready for being sown presently. The space to be ploughed was wide, as in 
Holbein’s picture. The landscape was vast also; the great lines of green 
which it contained were just touched with russet by the approach of autumn ; on 
the ridb brown soil recent rain had left, in a good many farrows, lines of water, 
whidi shone in the sun like silver threads. The day was clear and soft;, and 
the earth gave out a light smoke where it had been freshly laid open by the 
plough-share. ^ the top of the field an old man, whose bro^ back and severe 
face were like those of the old peasant of Holbein, but whose clothes told no 
talo of poverty, was gravely driving his plough of an antique shape, drawn by 
two tranquil oxen, with coats of a pale buff, real patriarchs of the fallow, toll 
of make, somewhat thin, with long and blunt horns, the kind of old workmen 
who by long habit have got to be brother$ to one another, as in our country- 
side they are called, and who, if one loses the other, refuse to work wilh a new 
comrade, and fret themselves to death. People unacquainted with the country 
will not believe in this affection of the ox for his yoke-fellow. They shfiuld 
come and see one of the poor beasts in a comer of his stable, thin, wasted, 
lashing with his restless tail bis lean flanks, sniflSng with uneasiness and 
disdain at the provender offered to him, his eyes for ever turned towards the 
stable door, scratching with his foot the empty place left at his side, smelling the 
yokes and bands whi^ his companion has worn, and incessantly calling for him 
with piteous lowings. The ox-herd will tell you : There is a pair of oxen gone ! 
his hrotJter is dead, and this one will work no more. He ought to be fattened 
for killing ; but one cannot get him to oat, and in a short time he will have 
starved himself to death.” 

How faithful Ind close it is, this contact of George Sand with 
country things, with4;he life of nature in its vast plenitude and pathos I 
And always in the end the human interest, as is right, emerges and 
predominately^ What is the central figure in the fresh and calm 
rural world of George Sand ? It is the peasant. And what is the 
peasant ? He is France, life, the future. And this is the strength 
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of George Band, and of lier second movement, after the first nmo- 
ment of energy and revolt was over, towards nature and beauty, 
towards the country, primitive life, the peasant. She regarded 
not with the selfish and solitary joy of the artist who but seeks to 
appropriate them for his own purposes, she regarded them as a trea- 
sure of immense and hitherto unknown application, as a vast power 
of healing and delight for all, and for the peasant first and fore- 
most. Yes, she cries, the simple life is [ the true one I but the 
peasant, the great organ of that life, the minister in that vast 
temple >l^ich only the sky is vast enough to embrace,’^ the peasant 
is not doomed to toil and moil in it for ever, overdone and un- 
awakened, like Holbein’s labourer, and to have for his best comfort 
the thought that death will set him free. iV^on, nous vCaoons plus 
affaire d la, mort, mats d la vie. Our business henceforth is not 
with death but with life.” And joy is the great lifter of men, the 
great unfolder. II faut que In vie soit bonne ajin qu^elle soit fieonde. 

** For life to be fruitful, life must be felt as a blessing.” 

^ Nature is eternally young, beautiM, bountiful. She pours out beauty and 
poetry for all that live, she pours it out on all plants, and the plants are 
permitted to expand in it freely. She possesses the secret of happiness, and 
no man has been able to take it away from her. The happiest of men would 
be he, who, possessing the science of his labour and working with his hands, 
earning his comfort and his freedom by the exercise of his intelligent force; 
found time to live by the heart and by the brain, to understand his own work 
ind to lore the work of God. The artist has satisfactions of this kind im the 
contemplation and reproduction of nature’s beauty ; but w^en he sees the 
auction of those who people this paradise of earth, the upright and human- 
hearted artist feels a trouble in the midst of his enjoyment. The happy day 
will bo when mind, heart, and hands shall be alive together, shall work in 
concert ; when there shall be a harmony between Ged’s munificence and man’s 
delight in it. Then, instead of the piteous and inghtful figure of Death, skip- 
ping whip in hand by the peasant’s side in the field, the allegorical painter 
will place there a radiant angel, sowing with full hands the blessed grain in 
the smoking farrow. 

** And the dream of a kindly, free, poetic, laborious, simple existence for 
the tiller of the field is not so hard to roalise that it must be sent away into the 
world of chimeeras. Virgil’s sweet and sad cry : * 0 happy peasants, if they 
but knew their own blessings ! ’ is a regret ; but like all regrets, it is at ^e same 
time a prediction. The day will come when the labourer may be also an artist 
^not in the sense of rendering nature’s beauty, a matter which will be then of 
much less importance, but in the sense of feeling' it. Does not this niystexious 
intuition of poetic beauty exist in him already in the form of instinct and of 
vague reverie P ** 

It exists in him, too, adds Madame Sand, in the form of that 
nostalgia, that home-sickness, which for ever pursues .the genuine 
French peasant if you transplant him. The peasant has, then, the 
elements of the poetic sense and of its high and pure satisfactionib. 

But one part of the enjoyment which we possess is wanting to him, a pure 
and lofty pleasure which is surely his due, minister that he is in that vast' teazle 
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whiok only the sky is Tast enough to embrace. He has not the oonscious 
knowledge of his sentiment. Thoso who have sentenced him to servitade from 
his mother’s woml), not being able to debar him from royerie, have debarred 
him from reflexion. « 

** Well, for all that, taking the peasant as he is, incomplete and seemingly 
condemned to on eternal childhood, I yet find him a more beautiful object 
than the Tnn/n in -whom his acquisition of knowledge has stifled sentiment. Do 
not rate yourselves so high above him, many of you who imagine that you 
have an imprescriptible right to his obedience, for you yourselves are the most 
incoixq;>lete and the least seeing of men. That simplicity of his soul is more to 
be loved than the false lights of yours.” 

In all this we are passing from the second element ip George 
Sand to the third — ^her aspiration for a social new-birth, a renais- 
mtwe Hociale. It is eminently the ideal of France ; it was hers. Her 
reli^on connected itself with this ideal. In the convent where she 
was bought up she had'in youth had an awakening of fervent mys- 
tical piety in the Catholic form. That form she could not keep. 
Popular religion of all kinds, with its deep internal impossibilities, 
its heaven and hell serving to cover the illogical manifestations of 
the Divinity^s apparent designs respecting us,” its God made in 
our image, silly and malicious, vain and puerile, irritable or tender, 
after our fashion,” lost all sort of hold upon her. 

Communion with sudh a God is impossible to me, I confess it. He is wiped 
out from my memory ; there is no comer whore I can find him any more. 
Nor do I find him out of doors either ; he is not in the fields and waters, he is 
not jn the starry sky. No) nor yet in the churches whei*e men bow thenw 
selves ; it is an extinct message, a dead letter, a thought that has done its day. 
Nothing of this boliei', nothing of this God, subsists in mo any longer.” 

She refused to lament over the loss, to esteem it other than a 
benefit: — 


It is an addition to our stock of light, this detachment from the idolatrous 
conception of religion. It is no loss of the religious sonso, as the x>ersisterd in 
idolatry maintain. It is quite the contrary, it is a restitution of ^egiancato 
the true Divinity. It is a stop made in the direction of this Divinity, it is an 
abjuration of the dogmas which did him dishonour.” 

She does not attempt to give of this Divinity an account much 
more precise than that which we have in Wordswortfii — ** a preseme 
that disturbs fne with the joy of animating thoughts.^* 

Everything is divine,” she says, ** even matter ; everything is superhuman, 
even man. God is everywhere ; he is in me in a measure proportioned to the 
little that 1 am. My present life separates me from him just in the degree 
determined by the ac^l state of childhood of our race. Let me content myself, 
in all my seeUng to i^l after him and to possess of him as mucdi as this imper- 
fect soul con take in, with the intellectual sense 1 have.” 

Aml%e condudes—r: 

•yX. 

<< The day will come when we shall no more talk about God idly, nay, when 
aboirt him as little as possible. We sball cease to set him forth 
dogmatically, to dii^ute about his nature. We shall put compulsioii on no oni 
to pray to him, we shall leave the whole business of worship within tho 
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flanctoary of each man’s oonscionce. And this will happen when we are really 
religious.” 

Meanwhile the sense of this spirit or presence which animates 
us^ the sense of the divine, is our stronghold and our consolation. 
A man may say of it, It comes not by my desert, but the atom 
of divine sense given to me nothing can rob mo of.” Diime 
mi8 € — the phrase is a vague one ; but it stands to Madame Sand for 
that to which are to be referred all the best thoughts and the 
best actions of life, suffering endured, duty achieved, whatever 
purifies oiir existence, whatever vivifies our love.” 

Madame Sand is a Frenchwoman, and her religion is therefore, 
as I have said, with peculiar fervency social. Always she has before 
her mind ** the natural law which mil have it (the italics are her own) 
that the species man cannot subsist and prosper but by OMOcHtion,^ 
Whatever else we may be in creation, we are, first and foremost, *^at 
the head of the species which are called by instinct and led by neces* 
sity to the life of asaociationy The word hre^ the great word, as 
she justly says, of the New Testament, acquires from her somal 
enthusiasm a peculiar significance to her : — 

** The word is a great one, bccauso it involves infinite consequences. To 
love means to help ono another, to have joint aspirations, to act in concert, 
to labour for the same end, to developo to its ideal consummation the fraternal 
instinct, thanks to which mankind have brought the earth under their 
dominion. Every time that ho has been false to instinct which is his law 
of life, his natural destin}', man has seen his temples crumble, his societieB 
dissolve, his intellectual sense go wrong, his moral sense die out. The future 
is founded on love.” 

So long as love is thus spoken of in the general, the ordinary 
serious Englishman will have no difficulty in inclining himself with 
respect at what Madame Sand say% of it. But when he finds that 
love implies, with her, social equality, he will begin to be staggered. 
And in truth for almost every Englishman Madame Sand’s strong 
language about equality, and about France as the chosen vessel for 
exhibiting it, will sound exaggerated. ^'The human ideal,” she 
says, as well as the social ideal, is to achieve equality.” France, 
wUch has made equality its rallying cry, is therefore the nation 
which loves and is loved,” la nation qui aime et qu^on aime. The 
republic of equality is in ber eyes an ideal, a philosophy, a reli- 
gion.” She invokes the holy doctrine of social liberty and fraternal 
equality, ever reappearing as a ray of love and truth amidst the 
storm.” She calls it the goal of man and the law of the future.’’ 
She thinks it the secret of the civilisation of France, the most civilised 
of nations. Amid the disasters of the late war she cannot forb^ a 
cry of astonishment at the neutral nations, in^ihiiibles d Pigorgmmt 
d^mc cimlhation conmie la ndtre^ looking on with insensibility while 
^ civilisation such as ours has its throat cut.” Germany, mth its 
stupid ideal of corporalism and is contrasted with France, 
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ibll of social dreams, too civilised for wkr, incapable of planning and 
preparing waribr twenty years, she is so incapable of hatred— ^•nous 
scfniKM «t ineapabks de hatt'. • We seem to be listening, not to Geiorge 
Send, but to M. Victor Hugo, half genius half ^arlatan ; to' M. 
Victor Hugo^ or even 'to'one of those French decMmers in whom 
we- come ‘down t6 no genius and all charlatan. 

. '*The'ifoimsW such 'outbursts as we have quoted will always be dis- 
'tasteful to an Englishman. It is to be remembered that they came 
frtOn- Madame Sand 'under the pressure and anguish of thetOrrible 
calamities of 1870. But what we are most concerned with, and what 
Englishmen in general regard too little, is the degree of truth con- 
tained in these allegations that Fiunce is the most civilised of nations, 
and that she is -so; above' all; by her “holy doctrine of equality.” 
Hoy^bdmes the id^'to be' so current, and to be passionately believed 
ihj' as 'we have seen, by such a woman as George Sand?' It was so 
passionately bdieved in by her, that when one seeks, as I -am now 
seeking, to recall her image, the image is incomplete if the passionate 
belief is kept hidden. 

I will not, with my scanty space, now discuss the belief, but I will 
seek to indicate how it mxut have commended itself, I think, to 
George Sand. I have somewhere called France “ the country of 
Europe where the people is most alive.” The people is what interested 
George Sand. And in France the people is, above all, the peasant. 
The workman in Paris or in other great towns of France may afford 
material for such pictures as those which M. Zola has lately given us 
in L'Ajtsommoir, pictures of a kind long ago labelled by hfadame 
Sand as “the literature of mysteries of iniquity, which men of 
talent and imagination try to bring into fashion.” But .the real 
peopl in' France, the foundation of things there, both in George 
Sand's; dyes i add in reality, is the peasant. The peasant was the 
object of 'Madame Sand’s fondest predilections in the present, and 
•hiqjjHest' hopes in the future. The Bevolution and its doctrine of 
eqnality.had' made the Frencli peasant. What wonder, then, if she 
sdnted the doctrine as a holy and paramoimt one ? 

And the French peasant is really, so far as I can see, the largest 
and strongest element of soundness which the body social of any 
European nation possesses. To him is due that astonishing recovery 
which France has made since her defeat, and which Gtoorge Sand 
predicted in thg very hour of ruin. Yes, in 1870 she predicted ee 
r&eeil girtiral qui ta smore, d la grande surprise des autres nations, V ey^iee 
iPagonie oA elks nous toient tombds, “the general arising which, to the 
astmushment of the ether nations, is about to follow the sort of agony 
in which th^ now see us lying.” To the condition, character, and 
qnalitiM the French peasant this recovoy is in the main due. 
His matmial wdl-being is generally known. M. de Lavel^e, the 
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wsll-known economist^ a Belgian and a Protestant^ says that France, 
being the country of Europe where the soil is more diyided than 
anywhere except in Switzerland and Norway, is at the same time.the 
country where well-being is most widely spread, where wealth has of 
late years increased most, and where popidation is least outrunning 
the Umits which, for the comfort and progress of the working classes 
themselves, seem necessary. George Sand could see, of course, the 
well-being of the French peasant, for we can all see it. 

But there is more. George Sand was a woman, with a woman’s 
ideal of gentleness, of ** the charm of good manners,” as essential to 
civilisation. She has somewhere spoken admirably of the variety and 
balance of forces which go to make up true civilisation ; ^'certain 
forces of weakness, docility, attractiveness, suavity, are here just as 
real forces as forces of vigour, encroachment, violence, or brutality.” 
Yes, as real forces ; because human nature requires them, and, often 
as they may be baffled, and slow as may be the process of their assert- 
ing themselves, mankind is not satisfied with its own civilisation, and 
keeps fidgeting at it and altering it again and again, until room is 
made for them. George Sand thought the French people — ^meaning 
principally, again, by the French people the people properly so called, 
the peasant — ^she thought it the most kindly, the most amiable, of 
all peoples.” Nothing is more touching than to read in her Journal, 
written in 1870, while she was witnessing what seemed to be the 
agony of the Latin races,” and undergoing what seemed to be the 
process of ** dying in a general death of one’s family, one’s country, 
and one’s nation,” how constant is her de&nce of the people, the 
peasant, against her Republican friends. Her Republican friends 
were furious with the peasant ; accused him of stolidity, cowardice, 
want of patriotism ; accused him of having given them the Empire, 
with all its vileness ; wanted to take away from him the suffrage. 
Again and again docs George Sand take up his defence, and warn 
her friends of the folly and danger of their false estimate of him. 

The contempt of the masses, there,” she cries, is the misfortune 
and crime of the present moment ! ” 

^‘To execrate the people,” she exclaims again, *^s real blas- 
phemy ; the people is worth more than we are.” If the peasant 
gave us the Empire, says Madame Sand, it was because he saw the 
parties of liberals disputing, gesticulating, and threatening to tear 
one another asunder and France too ; he was told The Empire is 
peace, and he accepted the Empire. The peasant was deceived, he is 
uninstructed, he moves slowly; but he moves, he has admirable 
virtues, and in him is our life. 

« Poor Jacques Bonhomme ! accuse thee and despise thee who will ; for'niy 
port 1 pity thee, and in spite of thy faults I shall always love thee. Never will 
Iforget how, a child, I was carried asleep on thy dioulders, how I was given 
over to thy care and followed thee everywhere, to the field, the stall, the oottage. 
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They ttre all dead, those good old people ^ho hove IxiKBe SftO. in their^ma^ 
hut 1 remexnher them well, and I appreciate at this hoiuf, to the sumitest detail, 
the pureness, the kindness, the patience, the good humour, the poetry, which 
presided oVer that rustic education amidst disasters of like kind with those 
which we are undergoing now. Why should 1 quarrel with the peasant becauae 
on certain points he fsels and thinks differently from what 1 do? There are 
other essential points on which we may feel eternally at one with him-— probity 
andd^tjf ” ' 

Anotheir generation of peasants had grown up since that first 
'TOYolutionary generation of her youth, and equality, as its reign 
proceeded, had not deteriorated but improved them : — 

«Thcy have advanced greatly in solf-rospoct and well-being, these peasants 
from twenty years old to forty ; they never ask for anything. When one 
meets them they no longer take off their hat. If they know you they come up 
to you and hold out their hand. All foreigners who stay with us are struck 
wi& their good bearing, Tfith their amenity, and the simple, friendly, and polite 
ea&O.cff .their behaviour. In presence of people whom they esteem they are, 
like, their- fkthers, models of tact; but they have more than that mere sentiment 
of equality which was all that their fathers had — they have the idea of equality, 
and the determination to maintain it. This step upwards they owe to their 
having the sufRra^. Those who would fain treat them os creatures of a lower 
order dare not now show this disposition to their face; it would not be 
pleasant.” 

Mr. Hamerton’s interesting book about French life has much, I 
think, to confirm this account of the French peasant. What I have 
seen of France myself (and I have seen something) is iully in agree- 
menb with it. Of a civilisation* and an equality which make the 
peasant thus human^ gives to the bulk of the people welhbeing, 
probity, charity, self-respect, tact, and good manners, let us pardon 
Madame Sand if she feels and speaks enthusiastically. Some little 
variation on our own eternal trio of Barbarians, Philistines, Populace, 
or on the eternal solo of Philistinism among our brethren of the 
United States and the Colonics, is surely permissible. « , 

. Wheve .one is more inclined to differ from Madame Sand is 
in hbr estimate of her Republican friends of the educated classes. 
Th^ may. stand, she says, for the genius and the soul of France, 
they Tepresent its ** exalted ima^ation and profound sensibility,’^ 
while the peHant represents its humble, sound, indispensable body. 

the peasant,* is much ruder with those eloquent gentlemen, 
and has his own name for one and aU of them, Vwoocat^ by which he 
means to convey his belief that words are more to be look^ for from 
that quarter seriousness and profit. It seems to me by no means 
certain but thm the peasant is in the right. George Sand herself 
has said admirable things of these friends of hers ; of their want of 
patience, temper, wisdom; of their vague and violent way of 
talking; ’^ffftiiafrinteiini^ flow of ^'stimulating phrases, edd as 
death.’’ If the educated and speaking dasses in France werb as 
aoufid in tiieir way as the peasant is in his, France would present a 
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different spectacle. Kot ‘'imagination and sensibility ” are so muoli 
req^red from the educated classes of France, as simpler, more senous 
views of lifo; a knowledge how great a part conduct (ifM. Ohallemel- 
Lacour will allow me to say so) fills in it ; a better example. The 
few who seo this, such as Madame Sand among the dead, and M. 
Henan among the living, perhaps awaken on that account, amongst 
quiet observers at a distance, all the more i^mpathy ; but in Franco 
they are isolated. All the later work of Qeorge Sand, however, all 
her hope of genuine social renovation, take the simple and serious 
ground so necessary. “ The cure for us is far more simple than we 
will believe. All the better natures amongst us see it and feel it. It 
is a good direction given by ourselves to our hearts and consciences ’’ 
— um bonne direction donniepar nous-m^mea d nos eoeurs et d nos eon* 
sciences. These arc among the last words of her Journal of 1870. 

Whether or .not the number of George Sand’s works — always 
fresh, always attractive, but poured out too lavishly and rapidly — ^is 
likely to prove a hindrance to her fame, I do not care to consider. 
Posterity, alarmed at the way in which its literary baggage grows 
upon it, always seeks to leave behind it os much as it can, as much 
as it dares — everything but masterpieces. But the immense vibra- 
tion of George Sand’s voice upon the ear of Europe will not soon 
die away. Her passions and her'errors have been abuhdantly talked 
of. She left them behind her, and men’s memory of her will leave 
thorn behind also. There will remain of her the sense of benefit and 
stimulus from the passage upon earth of that large and frank nature, 
that large and pure utterance — ^tho large utteraiice of the edrly gods. 
There will remain an admiring and ever widening report of that 
groat soul, simple, affectionate, without vanity, without pedantxy, 
human, equitable, patient, kind. She believed herself, she said, " to 
be in sympathy, across time and space, with a multitude of honest 
wills which interrogate their conscience and try to put themselves in 
accord with it.” This chain of sympathy will extend more and more. 

It is silent, that eloquent voice; it is sunk, that noble, that 
speaking head ; we sum up, as wo best can, what she said to us, and 
we bid her adieu. From many hearts in many londls a troop of 
tender and grateful regrets converge towards her humble church- 
yard in Berry. Let them be joined by these words of sad homage 
from one of a nation which she esteemed, and which knewher very 
little and very ill. Her guiding thought, the< guiding thought 
which she did her best to make ours too, “ the sentiment of the 
ideal life, which is none other than man’s normal life as we shall 
one day know it,” is in harmony with words and promises familiar 
to that sacred place where she lies. Exspectat remwrecUonem 
et titam tenhuri smeuU. 


Matthew Abnouk 



MAORIS AND KANAKAS- 

In tEe quarter of the globe commonly known as Polynesia the 
uarioua influences^ natural and artificiali which are eTerywhere at 
work, tending to diminish the variety of existing organic types and 
to establish a general uniformity in the aspect of nature and of 
human society/appear to operate at present with peculiar rapidity. 
We find there the remains of a submerged continent, planed down 
beneath the sea-level, above which are visible only a few volcanic 
summits and a number of coral islets and reefs. The vast Pacific 
Ocean covers nearly half the earth’s surface, and that portion of it 
called Polynesia, over which the ^^Many Islands are scattered, 
may be styled one of the four quarters of the globe, to which in area 
it is approximately equal."- Throughout this watery waste the only 
considerable tract of land is the insular group of New Zealand, 
exceeding somewhat in area the island of Great Britain. The next 
largest group is the Hawaiian, at the opposite extremity of Polynesia, 
containing eight inhabited islands, whose aggregate area is not much 
greater than that of Yorkshire. The remaining groups of Poly- 
nesia proper consist of islets so insignificant in size, that the total 
aggregate of land in this ocean expanse is smaller than the United 
Kingdom' of Great Britain and Ireland. All these fragments of a 
continent are inhabited by a kindred people ; they are known generally 
as Kanakas” (meaning simply ''men”) ; but in New Zealand the 
natives style themselves the Maori,” or pure race, in contradis- 
tinction to the ‘‘Pakeha,” or stranger. Apart from the general 
attractions of their character and history, a special and tragic 
interest attaches to these Polynesians in all their branches, fqf their 
annihilation, as a distinct race, appears to be inevitable within a very 
iew years. Nowhere has the destructive effect even of a peaceable 
European invasion been so marked as in Polynesia ; nowhere have the 
robust invaders so rapidly established themselves to the extinction 
of feebler, if not inferior, breeds. The unequal nature of the struggle 
between the highly organized types familiar to us here and those 
which have been developed under a less severe competition, is most 
clearly exhibited in New Zealand, whose climate resembles that of 
West^ Eurd|>e. The fauna and flora of a small insulated land- 
sur£sce have in this case been brought into direct collision with 
those of the great northern province, evolved as the survivors of 
many coppeting types. ^ 

The ultimate residt might have been anticipated, but the rapidity 
with which it haa been brought about is somewhat startl|ng. In 
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certain dtAirictSi settled a goad many yean ego,*fte native plttita 
and animals have, mth a few exceptions, already disappealedt and 
are replaced by those of Europe. In pardcular, the only o^Sapipadoa 
flowers and birds axe those which make gay our own and 

hedgerows, while indigenous specimens must be sought for carefhlly 
if they are to bo found at all. Around Christchurch and Nelson the 
air rings with the song of skylarks and blackbirds, and is redolent 
with the scent of hawthorn and sweetbriar. A few years ago 
Br. Haast, curator of tho Canterbury Museum, psited a remote 
district in the Middle Island, where ho found some three hundred 
different species of indigenous plants, about one-third of them being 
new to science. Quite recently he imid a second visit to the same 
district, and could only discover about ten per cent, of the q>eoies 
formerly seen ; the rest had vanished before the face of European 
settlers. The only gallinaceous bird indigenous in New Zealand is a 
species of quail, which was in many places very abundant a short 
time ago. It is now difficult to obtain a single living specimen, 
although tho bird has undergone no severe persecution, and attempts 
have even been made to preserve it by an ex-premier of New 
Zealand. Meanwhile the Californian quail has been introduced and 
flotiribhcs, and Chinese pheasants have overspread the country. 

The native rat, tho only texrestrial mammal fqund in New Zealand 
by European discoverers, has so completely disappeared, that many 
naturalists are sceptical as to its having ever existed, and the little 
island in Lake Taupo is said to be its only remaining habitat. On 
the other hand, tho common brown rat, tho faithful companion of the 
white man in all his wanderings, has taken complete possession of a 
country where its increase is restricted by no reptiles nor quadru- 
peds, and few birds of prey, and is encountered far beyond any 
settlements of its human fellow-colonists, close to the glaciers of the 
Now Zealand Alps. The honey-bee of Europe has established itself as 
a very successful settler in tho Southern Hemisphere, and has not 
merely suppressed the feeble insect rivals which it found there, but 
also in some parts appears to have caused a marked reduction iu the 
number of honey-sucking birds. The destruction of timber is so 
universally the result of colonisation, that the denudation of New 
Zealand is exceptional only inasmuch as an exotic vegetation is 
already replacing the primaeval forest, which cattle and fire rather 
than the axe have annihilated. Near Christchurch, in the Middle 
Island, where extensive plantations of English trees and shrubs give 
to the country an aspect like that of an English midland county, 
there remains one small patch only of tho virgin forest a few acres 
in extent. With tho utmost care this interesting relic has been 
preserved by one of the earliest settlers, and, thanks to him, 
his younger fellow-citizens can still realise what sort of vege- 
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tation covered the Oantorbury plains when he first landed in New 
Zealand; 

'Sbdeed, it may be said that the indigenous animals and plants of 
New Zealand succumb without a struggle, whether to the domesti- 
cated varieties imported by the white man for his own benefit, or to 
those noxious creatures and weeds of which he is the involuntary 
introducer. Of the human aboriginals, however, this does not hold 
true'; in no sense are they a helpless or a feeble folk ; to force they 
have never succumbed without a determined resistance, and they 
have readily adapted themselves to such peaceful changes as foreign 
civilisation demands. 

Nevertheless, the Maori race, gallant, vigorous, and intelligent 
beyond any so-called savages with whom we have ever been brought 
into collision, seems doomed to the same fate which is overtaking 
the feeble, short-winged birds characteristic of the Polynesian 
fauna. Official statistics confirm the universal impression, among 
colonists and natives alike, that the Maoris are dying out. In 1849, Sir 
Oeorge Grey estimated their numbers at 120,000, and since then they 
have rapidly declined : in 1858 a native census resulted in a total 
of 56,000 ; and at the enumeration of 1874 there were 45,470 Maoris 
in the whole colony, all except a couple of thousand being inhabitants 
of the North Island.^ If this into of reduction continues the Maori 
difficulty " will soon solve itself, and there will be room in the North 
Island for many more cattle and ^eep ; hat a brave, generous, 
intelligent race of men will disappear, and. many, even of those who 
will inherit thcii' territory, cannot regard this disappearance without 
regret. 

When white men speak of those with dark skins whom they are 
subduing or supplanting, their language is not generally compli- 
mentary. It is therefore an agreeable surprise for a traveller in 
NewZ^and to hear tho tone of respect, even of admiration, in 
which the Maoris arc habitually discussed by the colonists. Sudi 
sentiments redound indeed to the credit of both races, for th^ are 
mainly due to the military prowess of the Maoris, and prove that 
Englidunen bear no grudge against a gallant foe for stalwart blows 
taken in fair fight. Nay, our most formidable antagonists (tho Sikhs 
for example) appear always to enjoy a certain popularity among our 
conzttrymen, and men who themselves took part in the struggle with 
such chiefs as Te Baupara or To Kooti often have a good word to 
say for tiieir^ndomitahle foes. It is at least impossible to feel 
cemtempt, and difficult not to feel admiration, for men who held 
thdr own so' Icaig against us, when every materiid advantage was on 
our ^e,- Ten thousand British troops, supported by a large 
oontingent of colonial volunteers ' hosidet friendly -natives, and 
tuppKcd-with powerful artillery and arms of precision, wme pj^S^ 
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to a few hundred Maoris anned with fowling-pieees. Nptwith^ 
standing such great odds, the contest was hloodj and protracted^ 
owing to the combined courage and judgment with which oitr 
savage ’’ enemies availed themselves of the natural defences of their 
country, and to the skill displayed by them in military engineering. 

A Maori pah in peaceful times is simply an enclosure surrounded 
by a shallow ditch, in front of which is a light palisade interlaced with 
supple-jack ’’ vines. When prepared to stand a siege these lines 
of defence were strengthened, multiplied, and flanked with rifle-pits. 
Shot and shell passed harmlessly through the tough elastic palisade 
without eficcting a breach, and when troops were led to the assault 
they were shot down at close quarters by invisible enemies, sheltered 
in the ditch and firing through interstices in the palisade. If the 
outer line of defence became untenable, the defenders were able to 
take refuge behind a second enclosure, and open a murderous fire 
upon any assailants who might have penetrated within the first. At 
so short a range double-barrelled smooth-bores, in the hands of cool 
determined men, proved to be most effective weapons, and the usual 
result of assaulting a pah was discomfiture with heavy loss. Sooner 
or later, from want of water or ammunition, the little fortress would 
be evacuated by the Maoris and occupied by our troops. When this 
occurred after the repulse from the gate pah, it was found that the 
enemy had succoured the British wounded and supplied them with 
water, an incident well attested, but certainly not characteristic of 
barbarous warfare. 

The Maori is in truth as near an approach to the ideal of a noble 
savage ” as has ever existed in modern times, and is a worthy rival 
of the imaginary Delawares of romance : — 

‘‘His valour, shown upon our crests, 

Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds. 

Even in the bosom of our adversaries.” 

It would be easy to multiply authentic instances of daring and 
self-devotion on the part of the Maoris during the war, and difficult 
to give any of treachery or cowardice. Upon particular occasions 
they certainly were guilty of slaying non-combatants ; but such acts 
were in accordance with their own laws of warfare, and were not 
regarded by them as wanton cruelty, any more than the burning of 
a defenceless village, or the bombardment of a city crowded with 
women and children, might be so regarded by certain kinds of 
civilised commanders. Their worst enemies have not accused them 
of acting like the Turks in Bulgaria, or even the Yersaillois in Paris ; 
and eft the whole the Maoris can teach no less than they can learn aa 
to dbivalrouB usages in war. 

The punctiliousness with which they give due notice of anintended 
outbrei^ or attack is almost Quixotic, and tends greatly to 
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comfort of those settlers who live on the borders of the Kingite 
territory, a large tract extending from the west coast into the centre 
of the North Island. Here the natives still maintain their independ- 
ence under a king of their own, and exclude the Pakehas rigorously, 
prohibiting the construction of roads or telegraphs. Human tres- 
passers ore warned off with polite firmness, cattle are driven back to 
their owners once or twice, and finally are confiscated. 

When I visited a friend settled upon the Upper Waikato, a some- 
what uneasy feeling was prevalent throughout that border district, 
owing to the construction of a railroad near the limits of the King^s 
territor}'. This undertaking was regarded by the Kingites as a 
menace to their independence, and not without reason; for they 
have observed that as roads, railways, and telegraphs advance, the 
Pakehas increase in numbers, while the Maoris diminish, and the 
land passes gradually out of the hands of its original possessors. 
It was apprehended that despair at the prospect of this peaceful 
conquest of their country might cause an outbreak of the inde- 
pendent natives, and international relations were in a state of con- 
siderable tension in the spring (October) of 1874. My friend's 
house is on the very edge of the confiscation boundary ; and as the 
farthest outlying station in that direction was completely exposed in 
cose of an attack, I asked him, as we looked across the rushing 
current of the Waikato into what might at any moment become a 
hostile country, whether he did not feel any uneasiness at the prospect. 

His reply was, None whatever as to my personal safety, for I 
shall be sure to receive two or three days' warning from the Maoris, 
if they mean to attack us. I only wish that I could feel equally 
easy about the safety of my farm." He knew the natives well, and 
doubtless his confidence in their chivalry was not misplaced, how- 
ever strange it may appear to border men whose experience has been 
acquired in other lands. While wandering through the interiov of 
the North Island, I met not a few colonists who had associated much 
with the Maoris, who understood their language, and had many 
stories to tell of their generosity and their intelligence, above all of 
their courage. Such stories, when told on the very scene of the 
events, and among the actors themselves, may be relied upon as 
expressing the genuine belief and tradition of the locality, even 
should there be inaccuracy or exaggeration as to details. 

It must be recollected that it is not a Maori, but a Pakeha, who 
tells the story of^Orakau, where three hundred warriors displayed 
the spirit of Leonidas, but experienced better luck. They were sur- 
rounded by on overwhelming force of British troops, and honourable 
terms of capitulation were offered, but the uiianimous reply came 
back, **We will never surrender." A desperate sortie from the 
pah resulted, to the astonishment of all concerned, in the escape of 
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most of *the Maoris, after cutting their way through the hostile 
ranks. One warrior, who carried a child in a basket strapped to 
his forehead, was shot dead during the fight. A comrade stooped 
down, coolly unfastened the basket amid a shower of bullets, and 
carried off the child in safety, not without a cheer from some of the 
soldiers who witnessed the gallant deed. 

The same courage and sl^ which were so freely displayed against 
us during the Maori wars were also found among those natives who 
fought on our side, and the ofiicers of the Maori contingent had good 
reason to be proud of their men. Without them indeed peace would 
have been hard to establish, and a hearty union of all the native 
tribes might have taxed the resources of the British empire. For- 
tunately for us certain tribes have always been our zealous allies, 
and the colony still employs the services of a fine body, well armed 
and disciplined, and known as the Native Constabulary. An officer 
of this force described to me, with just pride, how his men, at the 
siege of a formidable pah, went to work with a couple of spades and 
a few pointed sticks, fairly sapping their way into the place, without 
any assistance from engineers or artillery. 

When the electric telegraph was in process of construction through 
the centre of the North Island, near Orakeikorako, the natives, who 
considered that the authorities had not kept faith with them, in- 
timated that the telegraph could not be permitted to stand, and pro- 
ceeded, after due notice, to cut down the posts. These were re- 
erected, and again cut down, after which an armed force was sent up 
to overawe the natives. An eye-witness described to me the inter- 
view which took place between the officer in command and the Maori 
envoy. On a very rainy day a naked warrior marched into the 
camp, and asked to see the officer commanding the troops. He was 
received with as great a display of force as possible, many ^^Queenite’’ 
natives being present ; but he was equal to the occasion, and, standing 
alone among angry foes, he had an apt reply for every one in turn. 
He told the Queenites that he could estimate the exact value of their 
attachment to the British Queen : it was just equal to a salary of six 
shillings a day, the amount of pay which they were then receiving. 
To the officer, who asserted that the authorities had always kept 
faith, ie politely replied, that such no doubt was the experience of 
the rangatira (chief or gentleman) who had just spoken, but that 
his own experience had hitherto been very different. In conclusion, 
he said, 1 and my people desire no quarrel with the GFovemment, 
but a certain payment has been promised to us for the ground on 
which the telegraph stands, and wo insist on that payment being 
made. If this is not done we will cut down the telegraph posts, if 
we are attacked we will fight, and not a post shall be erected^ while 
one of us remains alive.’’ They were paid. 
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It iB true that the Colonial G-ovemment, as a rule, has treated the 
Maoris with remarkable fairness and oonsideration, but much of this 
has been due to their being so well able to take their own part if 
treated otherwise. The elements still exist in the countiy for one 
more Maori war^ but there is every reason now to hope that this will 
be altogether averted by a just and conciliatory policy on the part of 
the New Zealand Government. 

The Queenite ” natives, so-called as being loyal subjects of 
Queen Victoria, in contradistinction to the adherents of the Maori 
king, are steadily developing into useful citizens : they cultivate the 
soil, pay taxes, serve in the constabulary, and take their share in 
public affairs as electors and as representatives.^ Many of those who 
are so peaceful and law-abiding fought desperately against our troops 
while the war lasted. A stout foe can be a firm friend, and a con- 
spicuous example is the gallant chief Paurini of Tokanu. No Maori 
enjoys more thoroughly the confidence and friendship of his white 
f^ow-citizens, *and no Maori can give a warmer welcome to a white 
stranger ; but the stalwart figure, which his sole garment, a tartan 
kilt, exhibits to no small advantage, is literally riddled with the 
bullets of the Pukeha. 

As for the ^^Kingites,” it will not be possible for them within 
their limited territory to maintain much longer their present policy 
of isolation, and the only doubt is whether the collapse of the little 
independent monarchy will come about in a peaceable or a warlike 
manner. Two years ago there seemed to be a risk of war, but it has 
not yet broken out, and the mere lapse of time is in every way 
favourable to peace. 'When in the neighbourhood I was very anxious 
to avail myself of a missive for a Kingite chief, in order to reach, 
if possible, Tokangamutu, the capital village of the Maori king. 
After consulting a number of friends who were well informed upon 
the question, and one of whom had married the daughter of a great 
Maori chief, I resolved to abandon the attempt, as they all agreSd in 
dissuading me, although each adviser gave different reasons for his 
advice. Most of them considered that the risk of personal violence 
was small, except perhaps from the Hau-hau fanatics, the rise of 
which sect has introduced a new element into Maori affairs. Formerly, 
an unarmed stranger, trusting to Maori honour, was perfectly safe 
in any part of the country, but now there are individuals who be- 
lieve that in slaying any Pakeha they would bo doing a pious deed. 
AU were at onAn saying that if I went at all I must not carry 
arms of any sort. The most serious objections urged were to this 
effect : — 

Your visit, as the bearer of a letter' from an ex-govemor, will have an 

(1) There are now two Haoris in the Lcgislutivo Oouncil, and four in the Homo of 
BemsentatiyeB. 
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apparent political significpnco altogotlior foreign to its real object, and 
produce complications. Sir Qeorgo Grey’s introduction will of course Becoze 
tbo goodwill of the chief to whom it is ^dressed, and even of the authorities 
generally ; but the railroad works are approaching the boundary, and matters 
are in a critical condition, while a number of persons in the King’s country, 
including certain mean whites, are interested in getting up a disturbance. 
In particular the refugees irom the Maori territory lately confiscated entertain 
the wild hope that in a general scrimmage they may regain their land, and fsel 
that now or never is their chance. The King and his advisers probably do not 
share these feelings, but a European of any consequence runs tho ridL of being 
made tho victim in some mode or other of those Adullamites, in order that the 
Kingites may bo embroiled with the Pakehas. Under these circumstanoes, the 
bettor your inti*oduction, the gi’eater will bo the risk.” 

The chance of seeing the last scene of independent Maori life 
was a great temptation, but these considerations satisfied me that I 
should exercise a wise discretion in letting the Kingites alone. 
Matters at Tokangamutu have undergone no very material change 
during th# short interval which has elapsed since I left Kew Zea- 
land, but peace has been hitherto maintained, and its future main- 
tenance depends upon the action of the Colonial Government. The 
Maories are able to realise more fully from day to day the utterly 
hopeless character of an armed struggle, and will hardly provoke 
one unless goaded on by a sense of oppression and injustice. On 
tho other hand, an aggressive policy finds Utile favour now with tho 
colonists, who no longer have the imperial exchequer available for 
war expenses, and must in future bear all such burdens upon their 
own shoulders. There has, in fact, been no serious Maori difficulty 
since tho imperial troops were withdrawn from the colony. 

It may be fairly assumed that the colonists will continue to act 
towards tho Maoris with justice and moderation, as they have usually 
done hitherto ; but even with the best intentions it is often impos- 
sible to avoid arousing a genuine sense of wrong, owing to the 
radical differences of law ^and custom between tho two races, eq>e- 
cially with regard to land. When a transfer of land from a native 
to a white man takes place, it is usually quite fair and straight- 
forward according to European notions, whether by sale, by gift, or 
by confiscation after war. The settler performs what he believes to 
be all the necessary legal formalities, and pays the purchase nioney 
agreed upon, but finds his possession of tho land disputed, perhaps 
by an individual, perhaps by a whole tribe. The validity of the 
transaction is frequently denied upon the ground that Ae seller 
had no right to sell, and that tribal rights have been ignored. 
JLocording to Maori usage the objections may be quite bond fide, 
would probably receive effect from colonial judges if urged at 1^ 
proper time and place. But the natives are unwilling to admit Ihe 
jurisdiction of the colonial courts in such cases^ and refuse to plead 
in them, regarding the entire legal procedure as an organizatim to 
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defraud them of their land. Thus the tenure of land is here, as 
elsewhere, the fruitful source of discord between invaders and in- 
vaded, even when the former are desirous of noting justly according 
to their own ideas of justice. Meanwhile the Maoris, see only too 
clearly that the land is passing out of their hands, and. they are 
daily becoming fewer and feebler as their white rivals increase in 
numbers, in riches, and in power. The majority accept this state of 
matters as inevitable, and try to make the l^st of it, having actually 
in some places settled down into the position of landlords, living 
upon the rents paid to thorn by their white tenants. Within the 
£ingite limits, however, there are still many intractable spirits, 
not the least generous and patriotic of their nation, who ** long but 
for one battle more, the stain of their shame to efface.” 

Religious fanaticism stimulates this hostile spirit, and if there 
ever again are serious troubles with the natives in New Zealand, we 
shall hear more of the Ilau-haus,” who have lapsed fibm Chris- 
tianity back to their original heathenism, upon which they have 
engrafted some of the darker rites and tenets to be found in the 
pages of the Old Testament. 

How far the missionaries have made any deep or lasting impres- 
sion upon the life and character of the Polynesians, whom they so 
rapidly persuaded to accept the forma of Christianity, is a point very 
diflScult to decide. A strong reaction from their influence and teach- 
ing has undoubtedly taken place in many parts of New Zealand, 
where deserted mission stations are pointed out embowered amid 
choice fruit-trees, in situations the amenity of which does the 
highest credit to the taste of the reverend founders. In a remote 
village of the interior there lies on the ground a very large bell, too 
heavy to be swung in any building of native construction. It is 
the only visible token of Christianity, and bears a Maori inscription 
to the effect that it is a gift, bestowed 1853 upon the believers of 
Tokanu by certain good women of Xotirana,” the nearest approach 
to the name of Scotland which the Maori alphabet permits. A good 
woman of the locality, on our asking what it all meant, replied wilii 
a laugh and the Maori equivalent for soft sawder ! ” The hand- 
some gift is evidently not looked upon with the respect due to its 
intrinsic value, to the motives which actuated the donors, and to the 
difficulties overcome in conveying it into the heart of a country at 
that time entirely devoid of roads. During the twenty years that 
have elapsed sifl^ this great bell was rolled in a barrd over the 
fem-clad hills around Lake Taupe, many converts have either joined 
the Hau-haus or lapsed into utter indifference, and are pagans so 
far as any jeligious faith is concerned. But not the less on that 
account have the Christian missionaries deserved well of the natives. 
Throughout Polynew it is entirely due to them that the natives are 
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an educated people in the strictest sense of the word^ for it is diffi- 
cult to find anywhere within reach of xfiission infiuence a Polynesian^ 
old or young, who cannot read and write. 

The missionaries began by creating a written language, simple as 
to orthography, and inyariable as to pronunciation. Having 
reduced to writing dialects which existed formerly as mere sounds, 
they ore long succeeded in converting war-like and^indolent savages 
into lettered scholars, although many of their pupils had already 
attained a mature age. An achievement such as this reflects credit 
upon toachers and pupils alike. 

It must be admitted that the missionaries have been too severe in 
their condemnation of native customs and amusements, and have 
thereby overstrained their influence. The burdens laid upon recent 
converts have been too heavy for them to bear, and a certain amount 
of reaction has necessarily followed. The '^haka ” and the “hula- 
hula” are mot, perhaps, the most elegant or decorous of dances, but 
it would have been wiser to reform than to prohibit, although some 
Christian denominations can fairly boast of their consistent oppo- 
sition to dancing of any sort, and may assert with some idiow of 
reason that waltzes and reels are not greatly superior in decorum to 
the native dances of Polynesia. The joyous nature of the islanders 
is not easily suppressed, and they are more likely to become hypo- 
crites than ascetics ; but the outburst in ]Nfcw Zealand of the Pai 
Marire or Hau-hau religion, a few years ago, proved that the 
stern theology of the Old Testament is not without attraction for 
the fiercer spirits among them. In Hawaii the awe entertained by 
the natives for the missionaries is enhanced by their influence with 
the government, which has always been considerable. Even the 
presence of u man-of-war “ Pelekani ” (British), and the popularity 
of the ofiicers, will not avail to produce a “hula-hula” on Sunday in 
a Hawaiian village. The answer to all persuasions is, “ The mis- 
sionaries and the police” — ^tho latter being in this merely the 
agents of the former. Where missionaries have the ear of the 
authorities, as in Polynesia, they need not expect to be regarded as 
“ protectors of the poor,” a title freely conceded to them in India, 
where many of the unconverted natives regard them as their best 
friends, able and willing to plead their cause even, in disputes with 
government officials. A distinct antagonism usually exists through- 
out Polynesia between the missionary and the casual white settler, 
and the opinions of a stranger are apt to be coloured according to 
the class among which he happens to be thrown. Speaking for myself, 
the good work of education appears to cover the other failures of 
the missionaries, and to compensate amply the islanders for idl tbat 
they have given up, whether in land, in pecuniary contributions, or 
in amusement. Partly owing to a diminished population, partly also 
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to dintinidiiod religious zeal, churcb. accommodation is now in excess 
of the requirements of the ifetives, more especially in Hawaii, and 
the staring white buildings which stud the coast are often little 
used, except as landmarks for vessels at sea. 

In attempting to account for the depopulation of PelyneBia, 
various causes are assigned by those who have considered the 
question: intemperance, immorality, infantile epidemics, and pul- 
monary diseases. Some persons lay stress upon one evil, some upon 
another, the most careful observers being the least ready with an 
answer. Some suggestions seem fanciful enough : the women ride 
too much upon horseback ; wearing clothes produces susceptibility to 
sudden chills ; and the peaceable habits of modern times cause moro 
accessible but less healthy localities to be inhabited. Although 
these may all be true causes of diminished population, all combined 
appear inadequate to account for the result. Disease and intem- 
perance of all sorts, combined with bad ventilation, insufficient food, 
and a severe climate, do not prevent the population of our large 
cities from increasing. Why, then, should the Polynesians succumb, 
whose climate is equable, whose food is abundant, and who breathe 
the fresh breezes from mountain and sea P They are not dispossessed 
of their lands or driven from their himting-grounds like the Bed 
Indians and Australian Blacks. They own largo tracts of fertile 
soil, and foreigners are eager to pay good wages to those who will 
work, scarcity of labour being the main difficulty of sugar cultivation 
in the Sandwich Islands. The marked deficiency of women among 
the Polynesians does not seem to be due to female infanticide, and 
is of course unfavourable to population ; but they are by no means 
sterile, and pretty little brown children usually swarm around the 
native dwellings, which occur at distant intervals on the coast, or in 
the interior. Why, then, is it that many of these dwellings have 
been deserted, and that luxuriant plantations of cocoa-nut pglms, 
and bread-fruit trees, remain neglected P The means of subsistence 
are there, but those who should have gathered them have vanished. ^ 
The climate and products are those of Ceylon, but where are the 
irrigated rice terraces, and populous villages hidden in a jungle of 
fruit-bearing trees P One is reminded rather of the barren glens of 
Sutherland, where bright green patches on the brown hiU-sides mark 
the site of what are still called " towns.*^ 

Thus much is clear, however, that civilisation ” has introduced 
in Polynesia csAises of destruction more than counterbalancing the 
advantages of education and good government so far as the natives 
ore concerned. They are unable, even under the most favourable 
conditions, to " resist evils which hardly affiset the vitality and 
fecundity of the Indo-Europcfin or Mongolian, and those vices and 
discfMm which nierely scourge the individual of the stronger race 
annihilate the less prolific breed. 
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Wlien they arc all gone there will be additional qmee in the 
world for a few Oaucasions and a gdo^ many Mongolians, of whom 
there seem to be quite enough already, and no doubt the Negro also 
would flourish and multiply in the tropical islands. On the whole, 
humanity will not profit greatly by the change. In frugality and 
industry the Kanaka is far inferior to the Chinaman, but not to 
the Negro ; while courtesy, courage, docility, and generosity are not 
such common qualities that we can witness without regret the 
extinction of the Polynesians, who exhibit thorn in so marked a 
degree. Depopulation is not limited to Polynesia propA*, but goes 
on all over the Southern Hemisphere as rapidly as in the kingdom 
of Hawaii, the only important insular group lying north of the 
equator in the Pacific Ocean. In the Fijis, since their annexation, 
the mortality has been appalling, but these islands are inhabited by 
Melanesians, a black race very different to the brown Kanakas. 
The Tasmanian black-fellow ” is gone already, and his Australian 
brother is rapidly following him. Wo may pity even such irreclaim- 
able savages as these are, and regret the mode of their extermination, 
but we must admit that for them there is no room witUn the pale of 
a truly civilised community, and that they are interesting only as 
ethnological curiosities, exhibiting in recent times a very early stage 
of human development. It will not take long to write their epitaph, 
although in their keen love of sport and their invincible dislike of 
steady work they bear a certain resemblance to somo of the most 
exalted and highly favoured classes of mankind. 

With the polished Hawaiian and the chivalrous Maori it is 
different, and the loss caused to humanity by their disappearance is 
real. Of course they aro not without failings, and contact with 
unworthy Furopeans has not tended to diminish somo of these, but 
they have learnt, on the other hand, from our people good lessons 
of industry and thrift. Naturally Ihcy have so little notion of 
saving as to give away, or even destroy, their surplus with reckless 
extravagance ; but now a Maori capitalist is by no means unknown, 
and I have seen in the interior of Hawkes Bay and Wellington 
provinces Maori farms which would do credit to any white settler. 
Occasionally, however, the original naturp asserts itself, and at one 
of these very farms the native agriculturist deliberately burnt the 
whole of his straw becauso ho experienced some trouble in obtaining 
what he considered to be its proper price. Another distinguished 
chief had some turkeys to dispose of, and as the first person to 
whom they were offered for sale objected to the exorjbitant sum 
asked, he gave them all away to a Pakeha friend. When the 
Polynesian is accused of being idle and thriftless, of having very lax 
notions as to female virtue, and a weakness for intoxicating liquors, 
the case against him has been pretty 'Nearly summed up, jani it 
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can only be added ibat bis feilings are injurious to bimself ratber 
than to others. That those ^bo can speak the language of Maoris 
or Kanakas, and who are in constant association with them, either 
officially or socially, like them well enough to tell many stories in 
their favour and few to their discredit, is a fact with which a 
passing traveller can hardly fail to be impressed, and my own 
experience, as far as it went, confirmed the favourable views of those 
better qualified to speak upon the subject. 

A ride of a few days through a district so little frequented by 
EuropeanI that we only met one white man — a trooper of the armed 
constabulary — afforded an opportunity of realising the Aindly dispo- 
sition and honesty of the more unsophisticated among the New 
Zealanders. They could not do much for us certainly, and one chief 
apologized for apparent remissnesa by asking, How can I show you 
kindness when I have only potatoes and cabbage ? ” They did what 
they could, however, with a friendly politeness which was very 
gratifying. On one occasion I arrived with my guide at a Hau-hau 
village after dark, and found it deserted for the time being by all 
its inhabitants, except one very aged crone too feeble to travel. 
Following the custom in such cases we selected the most comfortable 
^*whar^,” and made ourselves at home. This wharc was a hut built 
of reeds, fem-stalks, and native fiax, closely interwoven and perfectly 
weather-tight. Glean mats were the only furniture, but so great 
was the confidence reposed by the owner in his countrymen and 
visitors, that he had left in this open hut his most precious posses- 
sion — a pair of double-barrelled guns, which had probably in their 
day done service against the British troops. It is illegal to sell 
firearms to the natives in New Zealand, and even a revolver and a few 
cartridges cannot be landed without purchasing a permit to intro- 
duce arms, ammunition, and warlike stores,” so that these two old 
fowling-pieces were of priceless value to the owner ; yet he evidtatly 
entertained no fears for their safety. They were “ tapu ” (sacred), 
no doubt, to all good Hau-haus, and our absent host was justified in ' 
hk apparent carelessness. We could make him no return for his 
hospitality, beyond fetching water for the poor old lady and giving 
her a few of our provisions. My guide was well known and popular 
with the natives, which ensured us a welcome anywhere ; but an 
unlucky white pedestrian who preceded us paid the penalty of the 
misconduct of others. Arriving at a small village, weary and foot- 
sore, he asked fSr shelter ; but the men were absent, and the women 
did not like his looks, so one of them advised him to push on a mile 
or two for an imaginary settlement. There are no habitations for 
the next twenty-five miles, and as my experienced guide lost Ips 
way upon the trackless plain, there was some reason to apprehend 
ibat the poor sun-downer ” never succeeded in making his way 
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aeross. If he really did come to an untimely end, his was a hard 
case ; but the behaviour of mean whites under similar circumstances 
was the cause, if not the excuse, for the falsehood told by the unpro* 
tected ** wahine^^ (woman) of Tirau. She evidently felt compunction 
in confessing to us this breach of hospitality, in order that we might 
look out for him, and the incident appeared to me at least as un« 
favourable to the character of white men in general as to that of 
this native woman in particular. Had the "rangatira^^ been at 
home nothing of the sort would have occurred. 

In Polynesia, as is usually the case where women are in a 
minority, th^ are treated with some consideration, and take part in 
nearly all amusements and occupations along with men. They are 
very fond of riding, many Maori ladies using side-saddles and ri^ng- 
habits, while those of Hawaii invariably ride d la Buchesse de Berri 
on Spanish saddles ; and most picturesque objects they are on horse- 
back, in their brilliant flowing robes, adorned with coronets and 
garlands of flowers. Tattooing is no longer in fashion with the 
youths and maidens ; but in JN'ew Zealand the senior chiefs are 
decorated with most elaborate patterns of spirals and volutes, and 
the elder women have their lips and chins tattooed like the Maronites 
of the Lebanon. As usual among uncivilised races, the women are 
not so good-looking as the men, and in Hew Zealand they do not 
scorn a short clay pipe, even when dressed in complete European 
fashion — a practice not calculated to improve their appearance. A 
good many white men have married Maori wives, and are known as 
Pakeha-Maoris the half-breeds appear to be a fine vigorous race. 

There is an analogy between our present position in the North 
Island and that of the French in Algeria ; the law is obeyed by all, 
roads and bridges are constructed, and an unarmed traveller can 
pass safely through the interior. The natives are treated with 
respect and consideration, which they have earned by their courage 
and good faith. No one aflects to despise the Maoris any more than 
the Eabyles, and they enjoy, whenever they choose to claim it, 
complete social equality in hotels, public conveyances, and places of 
resort. At the same time there is, in certain districts of the island, 
a feeling of insecurity among the colonists similar to that which 
pervades Algeria, where religious fanaticism and love of inde- 
pendence may slumber indeed, but are by no means dead in the 
hearts of the ** indigenes.” 

The social position accorded to the Maoris by the whites is alto- 
gfether different from that of any other dark-skinned race through- 
out the British dominions, but is completely justified by the readiness 
and ease with which they adapt themselves to the manners of good 
s^iety. Is that person a gentleman ? Has he never dined with 
the Governor before ? ” was the inquiry of a chief who was for the 
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first time a guest at Government House, and observed that one of 
his Pak^a ocuapanions, unlike himself, was ill at ease and puzzled 
how to behave. A Maori member of the Legislative Gounml, 
being ae^ed whether he had had a pleasant dinner party, is said to 
have replied, ^'Oh yes, very muoh so. We were all gentlemen; 
no .liower House members present.” This story, however, has some- 
what the appearance of having been made up at the expense of the 
pc^mlar branch of the legislature. 

At the opening of the Hawaiian Parliament in 1850, the King, in 
his address to the “nobles and representatives” o^the people, 
assured them that the policy of the Government was “ essentially 
protective to the Hawaiian or native race, to the intent that the 
question of their capability of civilisation may be fully solved.” 
For a quarter of a century the attempt to carry out such a policy 
has been honestly made, under singularly favourable conditions and 
with very encouraging results, were it not for the well-grounded 
apprehension that the Haw'aiian race, os it becomes civilised, is 
doomed to become extinct. No one who has passed any time among 
these happy lotos-eaters can contemplate without sincere regret this 
consummation of so promising a political experiment. The statistics 
are, however, only too conclusive ; and, as in the case of the Maoris, 
the diminution in numbers is so steady, that a limit at no remote 
date may be calculated beyond which the Hawaiian race will not 
survive. Without taking into account the large estimate of the 
population given by Captain Cook, we find that the Sandwich 
Ifilands, in 1823, contained 142,000 inhabitants, and in 1832 only 
130,000 ; four years later they were reduced to 108,500, and in 
1849 to 80,600, their annual death rate being then about 8 per cent. 
In 1866 the native population was 68,765, and in 1872 (the date of 
the last eensus) 51,531, including half-castes. The excess of^males 
over females was then no less than 3,216, and the annual decrease 
was estimated to be &om 1,200 to 2,000. There was at the same' 
time a small annual increase in the number of half-castes, as well as 
in that of the whites and Chinese. 

The cause' of this depopulation is certainly not political mis- 
govermnent. The independence of Hawaii has been recognised by 
all the great maritime nations, and the form of government is a 
constitutional monarchy. The legislature is composed of twenty 
chiefs or nobfts nominated by the Crown, and a number (not 
exceeding .forty) of representativ)^ elected biennially. There is h 
considerable .property , qualification for representatives, and a smaller 
one f qr. eliectofs«i -The l^slafors are paid,, and all sit and wote m 
qae raeeeihblyi^ 13bte King himself > is of the ancient royal raft, 
but hie, estbinct imposed of three ministers besides the attorney- 
general) contains no il^waiian except the minister of the interior. 
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Tho leading foreign merchants, one of whom has married the Singes 
sister, are members of the privy coancil, ai]bd a prepondenitiiig' 
influence is exercised by the enlightened white community of 
Honolulu. The theoretical excellence of this constitution has' ii0t 
been belied by its practical working. Government schools have 
been everywhere established, 87 per cent, of the children of school 
age are actually receiving instruction, and a Hawaiian unable to 
read and write is rarely to be found. The sale of intoxicating 
liquors to natives is forbidden by law, and the legal penalties are 
strictly enforced. Indeed, so energetic and efficient are tilie magis- 
trates, both native and foreign, that the number of criminal con- 
victions assumes an alarming magnitude for a smaU community ; 
but it is reassuring to find that some of the offences are not. very 
heinous in their nature. In two years there were no less than sixty^ 
one convictions for violating the Sabbath. 

The political hardships of the Hawaiians, in fact, consist merely in 
being too much governed. Life and property are secure ; the laws 
are just, and are well administered; the quantity, not the quality, of 
the government is in fault. The political machinery, with king, 
privy council, governors, judges, salaried ministers and legislators, 
is ludicrously in excess of the requirements of the dwindling popu- 
lation — ^less than sixty thousand, including all the foreigners. 

The military outlay, indeed, is not great, except upon music and 
upon gunpowder for salutes. The last item consumes a most undue 
proportion of the national resources, as the principal foreign powers 
arc represented by commissioners as well as by consuls, and tho 
tariff of guns allotted to each is two in excess of what is customary 
olsewhcrft. Men -of- war of various nations, British and American 
in particular, are constantly visiting Honolulu; and the islanders 
flatter themselves that the United Kingdom and the United States 
are alike prepared to use any amount of force or fraud in order, to 
effect annexation. The various commissioners, on their side, watch 
one another with as much jealous distrust as do the ambassadors to 
the Sublime Porte ; each regards the success of his policy as essential 
to the welfare of his own country" as well as that of Hawaii. At 
present no pretext could easily be found for foreign interference. in 
the affairs of such h peaceable and well-conducted state, and Hawaii 
may hope for a season to enjoy tho political independence which .she 
owes partly to her geograpHcal isolation, planted as she is far from 
. any other land in the centre of the vast Pacific. • 

But what will be the fate of the Sandwich Islands when .there are 
no more Hawaiians P Among foreign elements the American; ipire* 
ponderates, especially as regards commercial interchanges, and^heee 
idands naturally gravitate towards the United. States .;. ,bid^ .9eddfy 
enough, that great maritime nation appears to despise insular pbsmr 
sions, even when, like St. Thomas, they constitute importaiKt4dmm]ii>t 
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tile entrepdts. On the other hand^ Great Britain, the miiveraal 
annexer of islandB, has onco already relinquished possession of the 
Sandwich group, where the French and the Bussian colours have 
also been hoist^, only to be again hauled down. It seems, therefore, 
as if this little archipelago were destined to remain'unannexed ; and 
when the present royal race can no longer furnish it with a king, it 
may imitate its American neighbours and proclaim the republic. 

A^roeperous future is before it, situated in mid-ocean between 
America, Asia, and Australasia, with a productive soil, and an 
equable climate which would be perfection did it not render all 
exertion alike superfluous and distasteful. At Honolulu, in 21^ 18' 
north latitude and 158^ west longitude, the barometer has been 
observed to vary during the year only from 30-24 inches to 29-70, 
while the range of the thermometer at the same time was between 
86° and ^62°, with a mean temperature of 75°. This agreeable but 
enervating climate prevails only at the sea-level ; at a greater eleva- 
tion a temperate region is found, and in the island of Hawaii the 
mountain summits, rising to more than thirteen thousand feet, are 
frequently capped with snow. The windward coast of Hawaii, ever 
verdant and well watered, thanks to the north-cast trades, is 
admirably described by the Poet Laureate as the land of the lotos- 
eaters : — 

** A land of streams ! some, like a downward smoke, 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 

Bolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

Bar off, three mountain-tops. 

Throe silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flushed : and dewed with showery drops, 

TJp-domb the shadowy palm above tho woven copse.” 

There is nothing melancholy about these mild-eyed lotos-eaters, except 
the knovfledge that they will have no share in the future prosperity, 
which white capital and Chinese labour seem likely to produce in 
the Sandwich Islands. During the last quarter of a century, while 
these Happy Isles ” have enjoyed such political as well as natural 
advantages tl^t the population ought to have doubled itself, it has 
diminished by nearly one-third. Tho Hawaiians have proved in a 
most remarkable instance their appreciation of a sanitary policy;^ 
which places the welfare of the commimity above the prejudices and 
even the affections of the individual. A considerable and apparmtly 
increasing proportion of the Hawaiians is afflicted with the terrible 
disease known as leprosy, which has defied all available medical science, 
and is regarded as absolutely incurable. How far it is contagious in 
the ordinaiy sense appears to be^ doubtful, for the natives have 
habitually neglected aU precautions in associating with lepers, and 
yet the disease is not known to have affected above two per cent, of the 
population. On the other hand, it is clearly liable to be transmitted 
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from parent to offspring, and is regsirded as infectious by compe- 
tent authorities. To prevent all risk of infection, and to stamp out 
the hereditary taint, which threatened to spread through the whole 
community, the Hawaiian legislature about ten years ago took up 
the question in a spirit at once patriotic and scientific. Under the 
auspices of a Board of Health a leper settlement was established in a 
secluded valley on the small island of Molokai, to which all persons 
known to be affected with leprosy were transported by officials 
appointed for the purpose. Considerable difficulty was experienced 
at first in discovering the unfortunate creatures, who were concealed 
by their friends, and a more ];)ainful duty could hardly be imposed 
upon a kindly Kanaka than to surrender a companion to pass the 
remainder of his days a hopeless exile in a lazzaretto. But the stern- 
ness of tho law did not prevent the Hawaiians from realising its 
expediency, and the necessity for its strict enforcem^t in the 
interest of the public. Examples of self-devotion were not wanting 
on tho part of persons whose external symptoms of leprosy were so 
slight as to escape detection, but who surrendered themselves spon- 
taneously in obedience to the lawt Nothing can well be more 
touching than the story told by Miss Bird, in her book on the 
Hawaiian Archipelago, of poor ^‘Bill Ragsdale,” whose generous 
self-immolation savours rather of the antique Roman than of the 
Kanaka. This talented half-white, who had filled among other 
honourable offices that of interpreter to the Hawaiian legislature, 
avowed himself to be a leper before any visible symptom betrayed 
him, and passed amid universal lamentation from the joyous society 
of Hilo to a living death at Kalawao. In that dismed valley of 
Molokai ho is now a ruler, by virtue of his abilities ; but pGrhax>s 
since the Odyssey was composed the well-known words have never 
been so applicable to any living mortal : — 

’BovXoi/irp/ K hrdpovpos ia)y Orirevifiev oAAcii, 

'AvSpl Trap* diSii^pfo, <a p,r/ /StOTOs ttoAvs en/, 

TTaxriv v€KV€<r<n KaTa<f>Oip.tvounv dvaxrcruv. 

Certainly the hardest life that a slave can lead> elsewhere seems 
preferable to that of Governor Ragsdale, who now rules with benefi- 
*cent and almost absolute authority over seven hundred lepers in 
every stage of a lingering but fatal disease. The last effort of his 
eloquence, when bidding farewell to his weeping friends, was to urge 
submission to the stringent measures taken by the Government for 
the purpose of stamping out leprosy. The law for the seclusion of 
lepers has been enforced without distinction of rank or nationality, 
and in the course of eight years more than eleven hundred persons 
have been transported to Molokai ; of these a large proportion died 
within a short time of their arrival, but in 1874 there remained olive 
more than seven hundred. Although all hope must be abandoned 
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by those wbo egater Kalawao, natural oheerfoln^ of Ihe Kaat&aa 
seems not to desert them even there, and a visit firosn the King and 
Queen caused no little rejoicing among the lepers.' The support, of 
these unfortunate exiles entails a heavy burden on a small community 
like Hawaii, ;with a diminishing revenue and an increasing expendi-^ 
ture. The burden, however, will soon be removed by the hand o£ 
death, *^nd no item in an annual outlay of some $600,000 is less 
worthy of being expunged than the cost of the leper settlement. 
The courage and liberality displayed in grappling with this national 
curse are worthy of the emulation of advanced European govern-* 
ments. 

In explanation of the disinclination to steady labour which 
characterises the Polynesian, and distinguishes him in so marked a 
manner from the Chinese, it must be borne in mind that the islands 
of the Pacific are very much under-peopled, and that almost all of 
them lie between the tropics, and enjoy a climate in which existence 
is happiness and exertion is pain. As for the natives of New 
Zealand, whose climate may be compared to that of Italy, they are 
indeed more energetic and warlike than the gentle Kanakas of the 
tropical islands, but their close resemblance in character, appearance, 
and language indicates a very recent separation from their northern 
cousins. The Maoris themselves affirm that their original* home 
was a country named Hawaiiki in the far north, and at Koto Iti is 
still exhibited an elaborately carved canoe with fifteen benches, in 
which the ancestors of the Arawa tribe are said to have crossed the 
ocean. ‘‘Te Arawa’’ is the largest native craft which I saw in 
New Zealand, and it is about as seaworthy as a university eight-oar. 
On board European vessels the Maoris prove themselves to be bold 
and skilful seamen, but in naval architecture they are inferior even 
to the black islanders of Melanesia. The seas around New Zealand 
are swept by gales very difierent from the soft trade-winds of the 
tropical Pacific, and the transport of provisions and water sufficient 
for a long voyage in a canoe across these seas seems to be an im- 
possibility.^ Onrthe map the islands of Polynesia appear to bo 
thickly sprinkled, but in reality they are so few and so small, as to 
occupy a space almost inappreciable upon the immense expanse of 
water. Most of them are coral islets, which are raised so little 
above the sea-surfaoe as to be invisible at a short distance. Daring 
a voyage of threepreeks through the heart of the galaxy we only 
sighted two coral islets, and a lofty volcanic islapd in the Navigators 
group. It may be said that the Pamfic is on area of subsidence, and 
at A period geologicaUyrrecent the land surfisoe must have been very 
xnudh largev.&an it now is, but all evidence seems to indicate that 
^ Maoris have oolooisod New Zealand at a period which is receni 
in a very difibrent sense of Ihe word. Eminent naturalists axe even 
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of opitiioxi that moa, a bird whose feathers are still found it perfect 
preseryationy and whoso remains are imbedded in the newest cdluyial 
deposits, was extinct before the arriyal of the Maoris. They hardly 
succeed in explaining, howeyer, what agency, except that of maUf 
could have destroyed a creature so powerful and so abundant, in a 
country without beasts of prey, and where no important geological 
change has occurred since the time when it flourished. 

How and when the Maoris reached Hew Zealand will in all 
probability neyer be accurately determined, but their tropical origin 
is clear enough. They have never really peopled the South (or 
Middle) Island, the largest and most prc^uctive of the group, but 
have lingered in the balmy climate of the Horth, and have planted 
many of their most important settlements around the numerous hot 
springs of the volcanic districts. Thanks to these natural suppliee 
of heat, they can dispense almost entirely with fuel, and in some 
villages the inhabitants, like those of a fashionable spa, spend a 
considerable portion of the twenty-four hours in bathing. From 
long habit they enjoy a temperature which would almost scald a 
European, and will tumble heels over head into natural cauldrons 
apparently at the boiling point, and into which I could not bear to 
dip my hand. At sunset, the whole population of a village, men, 
women and children, may be seen disporting themselves in the tepid 
depth^ or seated, with the water up to their necks, on the smooth 
enamelled sides of these natural thermoe. Infants in arms batho 
along with the rest, learning to swim before they are able to walk, 
and perched on the shoulders of their tattooed grandfathers, they 
regard with astonished black eyes the bleached Pakeha, whose blood- 
less appearance contrasts most unfavourably with the wholesome 
brown of the Maori. Laughing, talking, floundering, and splaShing, 
the natives do not forget their good manners, and are as polite in 
the water as they are upon land, treating a stranger with marked 
consideration. It is needless to say that they are perfect swimmers, 
the women no less than the men ; in the popular Maori legend it is 
Hero, not Leander, who performs the feat of swimming over to the 
island of Mokoia. In a country of lakes and rivers, where the only 
canoes ore long cranky dug-outs,^’ fashioned of a wood almost 
equal in specific gravity to water, and propelled with short, feeble 
paddles, it is necessary to be a good swimmer. When two or three 
miles from the ediorc, with a stiff head breeze rendering it noeessary 
that half the crew should use their paddles fbr baling, you know that 
your native companions, encumbered only with a light kilt, will 
probably reach the land in safety if the canoe is swamped or upset. 
This knowledge, however, affords only a modified degree of comfort 
to a Pakeha, clad probably in waterproof and riding-boots, and 
rouses his wrath against the conservatism displayed by the Maoris in 
boat-building. Occasionally fatal accidents occur even to natives, 
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and not long ago two canoes full of people were swamped in Lake 
Botorua: two women only were« saved, the men behaving with 
great self-devotion in endeavouring to* assist the weaker and more 
helple6i|. , 

Ev(Bn.Jiow/when steamers ply regularly between Auckland and 
O^^p^lt^^'there is' little or no intercourse between .the Polynesians 
of > the sonihem temperate and the northern tropical: latitudes; and 
it is astonishing, after passing over so many thousand miles of sea, 
to, find one^s self among people who in features and complexion, in 
frank and courteous bearing, and even in such small details as their 
mode of decoration with flowers or feathers, seem to be identical 
with those, that, one has ^quitted. .. It is, . however, in language 
that« the < substantial identity, shows .itself, most distinctly, as after 
zillawmg ior' certain differences of pronunciation.it will be found 
that almost all the words in common use are the same in thq Maori 
and Kanaka dialects. These are precisely the words which could 
not have been recently borrowed by one dialect from the other ; and 
as neither possessed until quite recently any literature, or even an 
alphabet, it is remarkable that so very little divergence should have 
taken place. 

Great as are the charms of scenery and climate — 

“ Where the golden Pacific round islands of paradise rolls — ** ^ 

the chief interest and romance of these regions arc due to their 
aboriginal inhabitants, and will pass away with them. A country 
newly occupied by white settlers is neither romantic nor picturesque 
when the primaeval forest has been reduced to charred stumps, and 
a long interval must elapse before the undefaced glories of the 
'^Ideihess can .be replaced by the cultivated beautj’^ of an old and 
prosperous land. . In time the femland and bush of I^ow Zealand 
will be converted into a populous and productive country ; but^iiho 
people and the products will be English, and not Maori. Thus the 
world becomes more prosperous and wealthy, but less interesting 
and varied, and the inducements to travel diminish as the facilities 
increase. Even in older coimtries the variety of scenery, of archi- 
tecture, of costume, of social and political institutions, of fauna and 
flora, so charming at the present moment, is tending to becomo 
a thing of the past, and will be vainly sought for by the travellers 
of another generation. An Eastern dragoman once said to me, 
while, wo were gazing in admiration at a crumbling Saracenic 
edifice, We see these things, but our sons will not be able to seo 
^ them.” The feeling to which his words gave expression was con- 
stantly in nfy mind when among the Maoris and Kanakas, whose 
” ienakoe ” and aloha,” their friendly greetings to. the passing 
stonger, have all the pathos of an eternal adieu. 

David Weddeobukn. 
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Of the immediate military prospects of the war which has at length 
broken out on the Danube and in Asia, I do not pretend to judge. 
It seems to bo generally understood that tho improvementd in 
modern weapons give the defence a great advantage over the attack ; 
and although the extreme incificiency of the Turldsh officers and the 
deficiency of their means make their army very poor indeed for 
aggressive or active warfare, it does seem that their Government has 
been very wise in its generation in spending the last of its resources 
in procuring a most abundant supply of the best weapons and 
ammunition, armed with which even the irregulars may be most ' 
formidable for defensive purposes, as the first considerable affair 
seems to have shown. We know very well by a good deal of ex- 
perience in the East how often the best troops may be driven back 
by irregular ^Idicrs fighting behind defences; and there is no 
change more marked in our dealings with savage and semi* civilised 
tribes all over the world than the increased difficulties caused by the 
supply of firearms which an active commerce now provides for these 
tribes almost everywhere. The Turkish irregulars defending good 
positions cannot be compared with barbarous tribes, but rather with 
the Affghans whose capacity we know so well. In our last serious 
contest with some of them in Umbeyla Pass, we know how strong a 
force they held in check without improved weapons. I should 
think that Affghans in their own hills, with an abundant supply of 
the best American breechloaders, would be most unpleasant to deal 
with. And so it may really be with tho Turks. Tho Russian 
advance may not be so rapid or easy after all, unless strategy enables 
them to avoid defences and advance where they can. Still it is not 
a violent presumption to suppose that sooner or later the Russians 
may succeed in making a great advance, and wo may consider tho 
matter in view of that very probable contingency. 

Suppose that a victorious advance of the Russians to Philippopolis or 
Adrianople, and the occupation of great part of Asiatic Turkey, shall 
have super-excited the susceptibilities and the fears of that great part 
of the nation which dislikes Russia, while our Government maintains 
a tone which gives colour and consistency to such feelings ; suppose 
that Englishmen carrying on an unofficial war against Russia, and 
other causes of offence, have embittered the feelings of the Russians 
towards us ; will there not be a state of tension in which one spark 
may light up a conflagration of war P May not we thus be drawn 
into a war with Russia just at the time vsh^n she has attained such 
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a position that wo shall £ght at a great disadvantage P Suppose 
that, under such ciroumstances, the Germans, counting as they have 
counted before on our readiness to assume the task which they 
avoid, leave us to follow our bent in stemming the Bussian tide as 
much for their benefit as our own. May not our position then be 
very dijBGlcult ? If the Turks may still furnish soldiers who would 
be very good in our hands, we should certainly have to pay for all, 
and the expenditure would be enormous. Probably with the feel- 
ings we have about Constantinople, we should think it necessary to 
make it our first point to secure that place. It would be no use 
attempting to hold the Bosphorus unless we held the Dardanelles 
also — so we must undertake at least two sets of land defences. 
Suppose that by an effort we are able to send 50,000' men or more to 
undertake that task in conjunction with the Turks, and that by an 
unstinted expenditure we may secure those points — shall we then 
also undertake a great Asiatic campaign to prevent Bussia from 
permanently seizing the countries between the Black Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, dominating Persia, approaching Affghanistan, and, as 
many among us think, threatening India ? It may be possible that, 
by raising great armies in India, and draining our population at 
home, we might fight the Bussians in Mesopotamia ; but if we did 
^so, the conditions would be very different from the position if vre 
waited for the Bussians in our own borders. We should fight very 
far from our own bases, while the Bussians, instead of being sepa- 
rated from their base by enormous tracts of desert and mountain, 
'would bo almost at home, with their Caucasian army a little in 
advance of their present position. The expense to us of such an 
undertaking would be prodigious — greater than that of any war of 
which the world has yet heard. 

Lord Beaconsfield says that time is our advantage ; that with our 
long purse we can sustain many campaigns when other coiAtries 
would be exhausted. But suppose that under such circumstances as 
those described, the Bussians quietly held Bulgaria on both sides 
the Balkan, Armenia, and all of Turkey in Asia that is worth their 
holding, while we, holding the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, either 
remain quietly in India or maintain an army in Mesopotamia. 
Suppose even we were able, at a vast expense, to make Turkistan too 
hot for the Bussians, while they have so much else on their hands. 
What then ? Xhe Bussidns would lose their trade by sea ; but they 
would draw the revenues of the best parts of Turkey. They would 
save all the expense of a fleet. They might also save the army and 
expenditure now so unprofitable in Turkistan. They would still have 
free oommme with Europe by land, and even by sea through the 
^Baltic Provinces of Bussia. We should either have to do without the 
flax and other Busstanrair products so important to our manufactures. 
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or else pay mucli dearer for them, and might find that we had cut df 
our nose to spite our face. It strikes me that under such oircumkl^iices 
the Bussians could afibrd to wait at least as long as we, and that we 
might find the game a very unprofitable one. In fact, xinless we 
could persuade or bribe the Germans to help us out of it, I don’t see 
how such a stale-mate position could be brought to an end. Even if 
we were more prudent in India than I can hope, and remained strictly 
on the defensive, while Bussia occupies the valley of the Euplurates 
and the Turkoman villages bordering on Afighanistan, I cannot doubt 
that with all Asia excited, the Affghans intriguing, and the Persians 
siding with Bussia, we should incur great expense for increased 
armaments in India as well as in Europe. 

All this, I really do believe, may not improbably happen if we isolate 
ourselves from the European concert, and maintain an unfriendly 
position towards Bussia. On the other hand, if we act with the other 
Powers as it may be agreed in concert to act, and if wo treat Bussia 
as acting as she professes to do in execution of the decision at which 
united Europe has arrived (though without our authority), < we. may 
well claim to step in with the other Powers at a fitting time to discusa 
and settle matters on the bases already laid down, and we may in 
an amicable way exercise a large influence on the settlomentrof the 
great questions involved. Whatever their ulterior designs^ tl^ 
Bussians have always shown a great respect for English opinions ahSi 
English susceptibilities, and if we treat them in a fair and friendly 
way, it is probablo that for their own sake they will desire to con- 
ciliate us, and to make a settlement which shall satisfy their interests 
with as little ofience as possible to ours. 

I assume that, the war being now commenced, it is impossible to stop 
a great efiusion of blood ; that it must go on, till at least the first ^ 
round has been fought out, and the parties are a little sobered. Then 
it will be that Europe may with advantage step in to give effect to 
the general plans of the Conference, modified and extended m no 
doubt they then must be, according to the circumstances. .1 do not 
doubt that if wc only abstain from prematurely patting, ourselves 
forward to bell the cat, as the jealous antagonist of Bussia^ Turkey 
in Europe is safe enough from permanent Bussian dominion. . The 
Germans will take care of that. We may hope and presume that 
they will agree to establish the Autonomies to .which, they have set 
their hand. Our part must chiefly be to see that, those Autonomies 
are real and are not strangled and stifled,, in deference to the Buseep.«> 
tibilities of powers jealous of papular freedom. We must strive 
a free Bulgaria, free Greek Provinces, and a free Bosnia (joined io 
pr separate from Servia)^ while we maintain thofree and thiiring 
young States^ialroady existing, and promote a coxifederstionlwhudii 
will make them all stronger. There are. not. wanting signs tlmt Ae 
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free and democratic character of the Russo-Servian movement last 
year was disagreeable to the Russian Government, as well as to the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, and that this time it is proposed to 
stifle movement in that quarter, and to prefer more regular official 
action in other quarters. It would be a very great pity that our 
influence in favour of giving a popular form to the new Autonomies 
should be wanting, or should be weakened by our following a 
" separate and isolated course. In every way it is to be wished that 
we should act with Europe and not get into an isolated position. 

In one way or other Europe may then, I hope, be settled. But it 
is in Asia that our own difficulties will arise if we have not earned 
the good offices of the other Powers, and given Russia reason to 
conciliate and deal reasonably with us. In Asia undoubtedly very 
complicated and difficult questions must arise, the settlement of 
which may require much disposition on all sides to concord and 
forbearance. I propose, therefore, to examine that part of the subject 
more fully. 

Mr. Laing quoted high authority of a not very recent date to show 
how groundless are the fears of a Russian invasion of India. I agree 
with him in the main in that, and still more in his wish that a good 
many members of Parliament and respectable people outside, who 
give way to this scare, could be put through a small course of physical 
geography. But I hardly think he sufficiently adverted to the 
advance that Russia has made since the date of the opinions which 
he quoted. She has since then conquered Turkistan. The very 
full knowledge we now have of her position there makes it clear that 
while she has annexed and incorporated in her own dominions the 
northern and north-eastern portions of Turkistan, she completely 
dominates over Bhokhora and Khiva, the native states of the Southern 
portion. She does not .seem to keep residents at the native courts 
after our fasliion ; but with Sarmarcand and the valley of the 2er- 
Afshan in her possession she controls the water-supply on which 
Bhokhara wholly depends. And she maintains garrisons in annexed 
territory within easy reach of Khiva, with which she has established 
permanent communications and from whence she both controls the 
Khan and assists him to control the Turkomans over whom he had 
little control before. The Turkomans of the country near Khiva have 
been subjugated by the severe measures of which we have heard so 
much, as have also apparently those near the south-eastern shores 
of the Caspian, ^here remain those farther to the East, near the 
Persian frontier and extending to or beyond Merv. It is perhaps 
as much due to our susceptibilities as to anything else, that these 
. last have notyet been taken in hand. Merv is, as has been stated, 
^ but a half-ruined village on the edge of the desert, ai^L it is not on 
the best way to India, there being no break in the mountains there. 
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But a little farther to the East, near SCeshed, there is such a break, 
where the Turkomans habitually invade the north-eastern comer of 
Persia, plundering the country and carrying the inhabitants off into 
slavery. Merv, though nothing in itself, may perhaps be taken as 
a typo of a line of Turkoman communities occupying a considerable 
submontane tract or series of tracts from Kizil Arvat near the Bussian 
frontier to Merv. These are the wretches who harry Persia, and 
peahaps the worst of the Turkomans. They seem to have owed some 
sort of intermittent allegiance and nominal tribute to Ehiva ; but 
they are separated from that territory b)^ a great desert, and the 
Khan had no real authority over them. If it were not for question 
of offence to us, there can be no doubt that in ordinary course the 
next step would be for the Bussians to bring these people under 
some sort of control. If they would avoid offence they need not 
place a permanent garrison on the immediate frontier towards 
Affghanistan, and placing it on the other side they need not make it 
stronger than sufEces to control the Turkomans in concert with 
Persia. But if they wish to worry and annoy us, probably they 
would find in this country of the southern Turkomans, cultivated and 
watered as to some extent it is, places that would suit them well for 
cantonments controlling Turkistan, and these might occasion some 
intrigue and apprehensions on our Indian frontiers. 

My view in brief is this, that in Asia the Bussians and English ore 
not near enough really to hurt onc'another, but are quite near enough 
to annoy and excite one another, to cause much expense if apprehen- 
sions are easily entertained, and in fact to play a game of ‘ beggar my 
neighbour’ to a very great extent. The suggestion that we should 
shake hands with the Bussians across the Himalayas was not originally 
mine. For my part I had rather not see them there, so far as our 
particular interests are concerned ; but being there, and we having 
no ground to prevent their being there, I think the best we can do 
is to shake hands with them. It is something like the case of a rich 
man for whom you do not very much care, buying a property and 
coming to settle near you in the country. You had rather he did 
not come; you rather fear he may detract from your authority in the 
parish and country ; but you feel that if you are on bad terms with 
him, ho may make things unpleasant to you in many ways, and 
perhaps involve you in several contests and much expense ; so you 
shake hands with him, ask him to dinner, and perhaps find him 
not such a bad fellow after all. I still belieye that if we could bring 
ourselves to keep quite quiet, wo might leave the Bussians in Central 
Asia alone for a long time to come. But I much fear that we can’t 
do that. Already the accounts from India show that an excitement is 
getting up, and, as I think, an imprudent activity. This time, for a 
change, it is the Anglo-Indian newspapers that are exciting them- 
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selves over the excitability of tbe Goveniment, and taking tbe other 
line. There seems to bo no doubt that Lord Lytton, besides the 
advance in £helat, has attempted to e|;Lt€T into more intimate 
relations with the Ameer of Gabul, and has failed in the,, attempt. 
Also I hear of a design to extend our influence in, another quarter in 
the same part of the world. The trutli is that the time has arrived 
when the Ameer in natural course comes to do that which it is the 
function of every Aflghan to do, that is to put himself up to 4 he 
highest bidder. If we and the Bussians both bid for him, he is 
oertain to do that very persistently. Hence, all the stories of his 
receiving Russian agents, &c., &c., while ho sulks towards us. The 
truth is that if we court him, he will certainly raise his price. Our 
only course with these people is to leave them entirely alone till they 
•come to us for favours, and then they will be humble enough. 

As, however, things are situated, there is no doubt some bad 
feeling and excitement which may be increased by war in Western 
Asia, and by every rumour of unfriendliness between us and the 
Bussians. One of the last pieces of new^s is« that ** the Emperor of 
Russia has finally sanctioned the Orenborg-Taskend Railway line,’^ 
which, running east from Orenberg, is to branch off to Turkistan on 
one side and to Siberia on the other. There never was a time 
when financially this was more impossible. But may not the 
announcement be intended as a sort of counterblast — a suggestion to 
all whom it may concern, that if we push forward on our side the 
Russians may push forward on theirs ? 

'Sow let us go back to Turkey in Asia. That country as a whole 
is really, as a glance at the map will show, about equidistant 
between England and India, but its Eastern portion comes a good 
deal nearer the latter. What is usually called Asia Minor, that is 
the peninsula stretching towards Constantinople, is chiefly inha- 
bited by Turks, or perhaps I should rather say by Mahommiedans ; 
but a large country to tbe east of this is marked Armenia” in the 
maps, and oontains a large Armenian population, mixed with Turks, 
Eoords, and others. I have not been able to form any real estimate 
of the number of the Armenians, but they claim to bo several 
millicmB, partly settled in Armenia, and partly scattered over much 
wider countries.- Already a good many of them are under Russian 
mlo) and I am told that the Russian rule in this part of Asia has 
been specially ^conciliatory, probably with a view to future eventu* 
alitiesi' ^ There are, al80,J[ believe, a good many Armenians in Persia;. 
But the bulk of them are in Turkey ; and, isolated from other 
Christian’ peoples, of a supple and clever character, large classes 
of them ’have become a eort of parasitio growth on the Turkish 
3 Sttpire, doing many^ things for the Turks wkich they oannot . do 
themselves, and profiting much by the connection. , . Yot the 
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Armenian peasantry of Armei^ are, by all aoeonnts, aei much 
oppressed and plundered as the people of any part of the Empire ; 
partly owing to the usual Turkish misgoyernment, and partly on 
account of want of protection from the marauding practices of their 
Eoord neighbours. 

Then we come to the Koords occupying all the hilly country east 
of the Euphrates, from Armenia far into Persia. The number of 
the Eoords seems to be large both in Turkey and Persia ; about a 
million I have seen them put at in the former, besides some Eizzle- 
bash Eoords allied to the Persian division of the raoC. They are 
an arms-bearing people, of much energy, predatory and otherwise. 
Speaking generally, they are Mahommedans, but I see an allusion 
in Consul Taylor’s report to ‘‘Christian Koords,” — so apparently 
some of them are Christians. From the context I should suppose 
that the people he calls Christian Eoords are the Nestorians, of whom 
wo have heard much, and who are stated to be found in the Eoord 
country near the borders of Persia in numbers considerably exceeding 
a hundred thousand. But there is another fact regarding the Eoords 
prominently brought out by Consul Taylor, viz., that there are many 
Eoords (and those among the most important and influential of 
the race) in the llussiau territory. They are, it seems, freely 
employed by the Russians, and much potted and conciliated by 
them ; lightly taxed and liberally governed, in pursuance of the 
general Russian policy of conciliation in Asia. The Eoords on 
either side of the border seem very freely to move backwards and 
forwards, with the general result that, according to our Consul, 
though, like most such races, they have abundant clan quarrels 
and disputes among themselves, they “ are united in their partiality 
for Russia rather than for Turkey.” The Eizzlebash Eoords are 
also stated to bo altogether unfriendly to Turkey. Again, in the 
Province of Trebizond there is, according to Consul Biliotti, a large 
population of Georgians, Mingrelians, and people whom he calls 

Kroomlees** all of whom very much prefer Russia to Turkey, 
Mahomniedan though most of them be. 

The general result of the very interesting reports of our Oonsuls 
just published (Blue book, No. 16) seems to bo that in a great part 
of the territory, in advance of the present Russian boundary in Asia, 
the Russians will not have to encounter a strong populs^ reffistanoe ; 
but, on the contrary, are likely to find' allies, or at any rate people 
ready to sell their swords. It is not till they come into Asia Minor 
proper that a real popular resistance is to bo expected, and pediaps 
they will not care to go there. 

The division of Syria among'various races and rdigions, Mabom- 
medan, Christian, and nondescript, ia so well known that^T need not 
dwell on that. ' w. ... 
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In Arabia^ again, we have all tbe great central regions containing 
the great agricultural and settled communities so well described by 
Mr. Falgrave, entirely independent of, and always bitterly boi^tile to 
the Turks. They are mostly in religion of those Wahabee sects who 
most strongly repudiate such a dominion as that of the Sultan. 
Since the Turks have had a regular army, they have succeeded 
in establishing their controlling authority more or less in some, of the 
coast districts of Arabia, and they seem at present to hold pretty 
firmly the holy cities of Mecca and Medina ; but if they are in diffi- 
culties, the Arabs of the interior who so long contested those places 
with them, will probably not be slow once more to try their fortune. 

So far as any real control is maintained over the Arab tribes of the 
Syrian desert, and the plains of Mesopotamia, it is the Turks who 
now do so, and if the Turkish Power fails, the tribes must cither be 
let loose or be controlled by some one else. 

Over the towns and more settled territory on, and east of, the Tigris 
the Persians have old claims, and besides the desire to possess their 
sacred place, Kerbula near Bagdad, ancient enmities of the bitterest 
description, and modern causes of offence, make it almost inevitable 
that, even if they profess neutrality for a time, they should attack 
Turkey when they see a sufficiently favourable opportunity. Persia 
is now, however (from what causes we hardly understand), a 
very wretched and down-going country. I am told by men who 
have known it intimately for tho lost fifteen years, that the visible 
change for the worse in that time is enormous. There never was a 
greater impostor than the Shah, when he appeared in Europe and 
was received as the successor of the Great King. The military Power 
of Persia is small, and it is only when the Turkish forces are greatly 
reduced, or drawn away, that she will have much chance of a per- 
manent extension. 

It is evident, then, that the complications in the way of a settle- 
ment between Russia, Turkey, and Persia in tho countries between 
Russian Georgia and the Euphrates, and again in the Arab coun- 
tries beyond, will be very great. 

It is to be expected that, with more or less difficulty, the Russians 
will reach the head waters of the Euphrates, and then there is not 
much to stop them from entering Mesopotamia if they so desire. 
StiU they will there be in every sense farther from India than they 
now are .in Tur)|;istan. As to the dread which has been expressed 
of their reaching the Persian Gulf and thence threatening India 
by sea, it is impossible to imagine a more preposterous idea. We 
must indeed be far reduced before the Russians can establish on the 
Persian Gulf a naval force with which we cannot cope. It will 
be high time to give up India and try to save ourselves in our own 
island long before that can come about. 
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Nevertheless, with cur feelings on the subject, a great increase of 
Bussian territory and power in the countries immediately west of 
Persia would certainly much add to our excitement and uneasiness. 
The route through central and southern Persia might add one to 
the possible lines of approach to India; and though I hate the 
word ‘^prestige,” I cannot but admit that there is so much truth in 
a passage lately quoted from Mr. Palgrave, that if Russia were 
on the Tigris as well as on the northern frontier of Afghanistan, 
and on unfriendly terms with us, there would be an increased belief 
in that Power in the intermediate countries of Asia, and an increased 
restlessness on our frontier. 

The difficulty of localising the war in Asia, if there is a want of< 
concert between the great European Powers, must be very great. 
The hereditary hatreds ready to burst forth are many. The old 
Sanscrit sago wisely said, “ Your next neighbour is your natural 
enemy ; the next but one is your natural friend, because he is the 
enemy of your enemy.’ ^ Now, just as the Persians are the here- 
ditary enemies of the Turks, so the Afghans are the hereditary 
enemies of the Persians, with whom they have had many strifes, 
and against whom they have very recent grievances. A principal 
cause of the Ameer of Cabul’s present attitude towards us is that he 
thinks ho was ill-used by our decision in his Seistan boundary dis- 
pute with Persia. If the Persians attack the Turks, the Afghans 
are pretty sure to take the opportunity to attack the Persians, unless 
W'e restrain them. The Afghans are also hereditary enemies of the 
Turkistan States, with whom they have had many contests for the 
submontane tracts on their northern border. If the Turkomans 
(using the term in a broad sense) go against the Russians, the 
Afghans, as enemies of the Turkomans, might be pro-Russian — 
unless, indeed, as anti-Pcrsiaij they become pro-Turk. Whether 
they sided with the Russians, or whether they joined the Turko- 
mans against the Russians, we might be called in to restrain them, 
and must cither do so, or show extreme firmness in letting thinga 
take their course, and it would require a good deal of passive courage 
to do that. 

I think people are now beginning to appreciate that it is not an 
invasion of India, but the efect of such complications on the Indian 
finances that we have to fear. It cannot but be that if excitement 
grows up, our military expenses will be much increased. As Mr. 
Laing has reminded us, Lord Hardinge most justly said that the 
true way to prepare for the Russians was to keep quiet and pay 
off our debts, and if we had done this all would have been wdl. 
But we have done nothing of the kind ; we have trebled the Indian 
debt since Lord Hardinge’s time, besides large liabilities for railway 
guarantees. It is not pretended that in recent years of peace and 
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prosperity wo have done more than barely meet the mevitable obargcs. 
Latterly the cost of the great public works — ^unproductive as well as 
productive~has been added to the debt, and at present we are 
largely adding to that debt for famine as well as public works. 
Nothing is a clearer axiom of Indian finance than this, that if in 
times of peace and prosperity we create no financial margin for a 
rainy day, we cannot possibly impose new taxes in time of war or 
political excitement. Any serious complications or precautions will, 
as things stand, inevitably involve fre^ borrowing and greatly 
increased difficulties in India. That is a most serious outlook. 

I have dwelt chiefly on our own difficulties as they will appear in 
the event of our being on unfriendly terms with Bussia, but I do not 
doubt that the Bussians will have at least equal difficulties. I have 
suggested the strain upon them which may be caused by the use of 
improved arms by the Turkish irregulars acting on the defensive. 
One cannot doubt that if the war lasts long, they will have tho great- 
est possible difficulty about money. Turkomans and Caucasian 
mountaineers, Polish sympathisers, and secret societies, may give 
them much trouble. The inconveniences of a want of understanding 
between Bussia and England will be fully felt on both sides ; it is 
again, I say, a game of ‘ beggar my neighbour ’ that we shall havo 
to play. Looking, then, entirely to their own interests, I apprehend 
that the Bussians, having entcr^ on this great undertaking, will be 
ready and willing to conciliate us if we will moot them half-way, do 
them a friendly turn when we can, and try to arrange amicably with 
them a settlement of Asia. 

Supposing that the two countries can meet in such a spirit, what 
riiall the settlement be P Till we understand the subject better, it 
would be very difficult to suggest a settlement of Armenia and Koor«^ 
distan. Will the Armenians, when it comes to the point, willingly 
transfer themselves from the Turks to the Bussians ? The peSsantry 
of Armenia would probably bo much better off, but the bureaucratic 
and mercantile classes of the Armenians would never have the 
position that they have under the Turks. The Armenians could 
hardly stand alone ; there is no autonomous chain of states of which 
they could form one, and if they were independent, they might not 
find the position very profitable from a material point of view. 

It. is a very great pity that there seems so little prospect of 
making Persi%a strong and respectable state. If she could hold 
Bagdad, Berbi^, and the country between that and the Persian dulf, 
she would have a fair claim to so much, as well as to a suzerainty 
over all the £oord country held by Koords willing to render her alle- 
giance. , 'And it might be a condition of such aggrandisement that 
dm should surrendar to Cabul the . portion of Beistan of which the 
Ameer has bem deprived, and so satisfy him as far. as. he can be 
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satisfied. The possession by Persia of the Bagdad oounizj'sroBld 
really increase onr influence in Peri^ because it would beaTaluabl* 
country quite accessible to us, whereas at present we haivd Tery 
little access to any tolerable part of Persia, and the Bussiana are 
much more formidable neighbours to the Persians.- 

Asia Minor would remain with the Turks, and after much poAder> 
ing, my present view is that they should keep Constantinople and 
the country between Constantinople and the Maritza valley. Look 
at the map, and consider the sea of Marmora to be a lake: the tract 
which I have indicated goes quite naturally with Asia Minor ^tom 
a geographical point of view. It is a hilly ridgy narrow country, 
ofiering peculiar facilities for defence. As a question of population 
the Turks probably have at this moment a better chum to it than 
any other race. The only other claim is that of the Greeks, and the 
Bussians with some reason put their foot down and say the Glreeka 
shall not have it. Supposing then the rest of Europeui Turkey 
autonomised, and Turkey to retain Asia Minor, Constantinople, apd 
the Dardanelles, she would still be a respectable power,- freed horn 
much of that anachronism of position which is now the ruin of her, 
and she might well be, as hitherto, a guardian of the straits of whom 
tho various European powers would not be jealous. Probably Syria 
would be better held by Turkey than by any other Power, till- we con 
establish a chain of Autonomies on the Lebanon model What would 
happen in Arabia I shall not pretend to say. 

If these questions could be settled, then I think we mighioome to a 
general arrangement with tho Bussians in Asia, not as trusting them 
— ^I would not care to do that too much — ^but by balancing matters 
between us for mutual advantage and comfort. The long-projected 
arrangement should be carried out, by which Bussia should whcdly 
renounce all meddling with the Afghan territory and affairs, while 
we disclaim all interest in Turkistan. I think we should entirely 
abandon all dealings (other than purely commercial) with the JE^ashgar 
countries, as being separated by an insuperable natural barrier from 
our political and military influences, and might leave the Bussians to 
settle all that with Yacoob Ehan and the Chinese. A real Turkey of 
the Turks might be independent in reality as well as in name. If 
Persia could be similarly independent, it would be a great gain. 
When the Affghans find that there is no one bidding against for 
them, we need only leave them alone and they will come to us soon 
enough for anything that they have to ask. That is the only way 
of dealing with such people. If we show an anxiety to enter into 
relations with them, they will raise their termsmore and more; if we 
abstain they will Murt us. Above tdl things we must not push 
matters on our side, while a generation which remembers the eweoto 
of the Oabul war still lives. Till that is quite forgotten any attorn^ 
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on our part to set again the foot of a British resident, to say nothing 
of a British soldier, in the country, will be received with the most 
extreme jealousy. 

There are still some people who imagine that a Russo-Turkish 
war may lead to a grand reunion of Mahommedandom against 
Christendom. One member of Parliament solemnly warned the 
House how the Crusaders had brought down on us the Turkish 
hordes of Asia and caused the effacement of Christian rule in a groat 
part of Europe ; and he seemed to suggest that something of the 
kind might happen now. These ideas are really survivals of a state 
of things which has passed away centuries ago. We do not under- 
stand the conditions under which Central Asia was a great ^ officina 
gentium ’ sending forth hordes to over-run the vrorld ; although no 
doubt such was the case in old times. The latter hordes too were con- 
verted in some sort to the Mahommedan religion before they reached 
the West, and so appeared to Europe as Mahommedan Powers. But 
such things cannot occur again, for the simple reason that the people 
do not exist. We have explored the mysterious depths of Central Asia, 
and know that the hiving swarms are there no longer. Turkistan is 
a great country with the sparsest possible population; the most 
reliable estimates do not place it above five millions, all told. Even 
if we include the Russian Khirghiz and the subjects of the Ameer of 
Eashgar, the whole Mahommedan and semi-Mahommedan population 
between the Caspian and the Yolga on one side, and the Chinese 
dominions on the other, cannot possibly be placed higher than ten 
millions. Of this a great portion is already thoroughly Russianized, 
while the representative of Koshgar, who happens to be in Europe, 
has publicly made known in the most emphatic manner that his 
master, with a Chinese war on his hands, does not wish to have a 
Russian one also. The Khanates of Turkistan may make a strike 
for freedom during the Russo-Turkish war, but it is now cl&ar that 
their reputation was due to their inaccessibility in the desert, and 
that once reached, their fighting powers are contemptible. The 
famous Khiva, which had been the occasion of the destruction of so 
many armies, when reached hardly made so much resistance as an 
Indian Zemindar’s mud fort. The Khan seems to have been almc st 
well pleased to have the assistance of the Russians to control the 
Turcomans of the desert. And these last, though very troublesome 
in tneir way. do not seem to number more than a few hundred thou- 
sand souls altogether. Beyond a possible diversion in the way of 
rebellion against Russia the Turks of Turkey will certainly desire 
no assistance from any of their congeners to the East. 

Wellf then, let us box the compass all round, and see whence 
' Mahommedan aid to Turkey can come. Next to Turkistan is Persia, 
^ Turkey will certainly get no aid there. I hear the Shah now declares 
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lii« neutrality ; but if he departs from that, there can be littio 
doubt with what object he will move. Next comes Arabia. The 
Turks no doubt draw some Arab soldiers from their Turkish 
dominions, and may continue to do so if they can offer pay, plunder, 
and rapine. But I have already shown that the relations between 
the Turks and Arabs are such that any great movement of the tribes 
of Arabia proper on behalf of the Turks would be quite out of the 
question, oven if they ha^ the resources, which they have not. If 
Egypt docs much in support of Turkey it will be at the expense of 
the bondholders, and much against the will of the Egyptian popula- 
tion. There is no chance of Egypt’s playing so important a part 
as in former wars. I don’t know whether any aid will come from 
Tunis. At any rate it cannot be very large. The Emperor of 
lUCorocco, it is certain, repudiates all connection with the Sultan, and 
no aid v/ill come from that quarter. This completes the whole round, 
There remain only the more distant Mahommedans of Affghanistan 
and India, whom mere distance has hitherto severed from all com- 
munication with the Turks. 

It is remarkable, indeed, how completely not only differences of 
race and sect, but mere want of means of communication have severed 
Mahommedan countries. Such communications as now exist are 
entirely due to the routes and the means which wo have provided. 
To this day, when any of the Mahommedan rnlers, not immediately 
bordering on Turkey, wish to communicate with Constantinople, they 
can only do so through our territories by tho use of our ships. A 
Turkish gentleman said to me, “When the Suez Canal was 
opened, wo expected to sec numbers of Oriental Mahommedans and 
others hero for trade and other purposes ; but wo have seen nothing 
of them yet.’V AVhen I was at Adrianople I met with a curious 
instance of ignorance of tho Affghans and their position. I found 
that a wandering blackguard — such a man as those countries 
produce pretty freely — ^half knave, half madman — ^bad been bullying 
the chief Turkish judge there. According to his own story he came 
from Herat. Ho had somo case of. alleged grievance, and had 
repeatedly waylaid, stopped, and threatened the judge, till the latter, 
in great alarm, came to the English consul for protection. “ Why 
don’t you have him arrested P ” said tho consul. “ Oh ! ’* was the 
reply, “ I daren’t do tl^t, for I believe he is a British subject ! ’’ 

I have suggested that possibly the natural alternation of friend 
and enemy might bring the Ameer of Cabul into action, either on 
the eastern frontier of Persia or in Turkistan ; but however capable 
of giving trouble on his own borders, the Ameer’s force is quite con- 
temptible for any operations in the field or at a distance ; so, beyondl 
embarrassing us, he can do little that will much affect the mam 
issue. As to religious fanaticism, there never was the Affghan yet 
who let that stand in the way of his material interests. 

VOL. XXI. N.S. 3 I • • , 
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Segardixig tli6 Indian Maliommed^ns we haye not heard so much 
lately^ and I have so fully expresseijl my views before this, that I 
hardly ca^ to repeat them. But tho idea of the forty-one milliona 
of Indian Mahommedans, ready to die ifeir the Sultan as their religfious- 
head, has been again to some degree reprbiduced — so I will touch once 
more on the matter. I desire to be perfiKCtly candid, after having 
heard all that has been said. ^ 

' It is on all hands agreed that so long asi^the Giteat Mogul ^ was the 
real or nominal head of the Indian Mahommemc^i^S) there was no- 
connection whatever with the Sultan of Turkey. Tfr© suggestion is,, 
that in the last twenty years, since the Mogul ceasod**^to bo (after 
the capture of Delhi), many of the Indian Mahomm^^dans have 
turned to the Sultan. I can only say that, if to any extelj^* what- 
ever this was the case, the change must have taken placed 
extraordinarily silent way. Nothing was heard of it till the'tP^^®^ 
day. The recent agitation on the subject in India certainly has-' 
source in information and ideas derived from the European pr'iP?®®* 
Nevertheless, I freely admit that, adopted by the native press, it 
made some way with some classes in India ; it is only a question i 
degree and intensity. I believe it to be extremely superficial ; theiP^® 
are others who seem to think the movement worthy of some attend 
tion. I still look on it as certain that the mass of the Mahommedan^ 
peasantiy, who fonn so large a proportion of the population of ^ 
certain provinces, are wholly unaffected by any question of the Sultan, 
either hi his religious or political character. *But I think it not 
improbable that among the educated classes of the Mahommedans, 
the seeds of a propagandism in favour of Turkey and the Sultan may 
have been sown in soil favourable to their growth. 

When we first became rulers in India, notwithstanding the Hindoo 
military revival, almost all public business and almost all the higher 
education and polish were Mahommedan in form and laffguage. 
The Mahommedans were the men with whom w^o had most in 
common and whom w'c most trusted and employed. All this has 
been gradually changed by the introduction of English and western 
education, and the Mahommedans are being left out in the cold* 
Yery unreasonably too, as I think, the events of the Mutiny 
were made the occasion of a prejudice against the Mahommedans, 
and I believe that in the parts of Hindo^n where the Mutiny 
most prevaile^, the relations between ourselves and the upper 

(1) I do not find that the Moghul was one of the many who have taken the title of 
^khoKf.*’ That title is oddly applioif in India to certain Mahommedan sonvants and 
tradeemon: cooks, tailors, and faixiers are universally called ^^khalifs’* — never 
understood why. In every Indian ostahtishment yon constantly hear “Oh kalifi 
Send the dinn^.*' “Oh khalif! dam the stockings.” “Oh khaljf! shoe the horse.” 
Perhaps in former days of Mahommedan rale the best artistes were from the land of the 
khaliis of Bagdad, and came to he called kholifii as a French cook is called ** chef.” 
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dasses of Mohommedans Have beea on the whole far less cordial 
than before. If that be so, it is scarcely surprising that men 
who thus see themselves ousted^ distrusted^ and downgoing, 
should catch at anything which might preserve the importance of 
Mahommedons in the world and save them from the further faU and 
want of consideration which they might apprehend if the last great 
Mahommedan Power is destroy^, and there is an end of the last 
Mahommedan alliance of England. So much I can quite believe to 
be the casev At the some time I believe the classes thus-affected to 
be comparatively few in numbers, somewhat effete, and of no very 
great political importance. It is rather on the general ground of 
equal justice to all our subjects that I have always strongly uphdd 
the cause of these Mahommedans, and sought to do fair justice to 
them, the more as I believe that thche is something to be said for 
their education and morals as compared with a very superficial veneer 
of Western culture. I think that our only course is to do our duty 
to all our subjects, be they Mahommedan or Hindoo or anything 
else, and rest on the consciousness that this is our strength. 

I do not deny that, in the present state of communications, 
and with so very free a press, serious troubles in Western Asia and 
uneasiness on our own frontier may have some considerable effect on 
the general Indian populations. Kight or wrong, this is principally 
our own doing. The union of despotic power with a press free to 
the point of extravagance is an experiment which we have tried for 
the first time. Not only the most sensational telegrams, manufac- 
tured in Europe, are now from day to day published all over India, 
but the most free-spoken comments are circulated without let or 
nindrance, sometimes in language which in Europe would be called 
seditious. And hero it is that the effect on our finances of troubles 
yet distant may become apparent. Our comparatively small army of 
180,000 men must garrison a very great country at many points. 
No doubt we hold India by the army. Sut the people have become 
so accustomed to our rule (to put it no higher), that in ordinary 
times the smallest demonstration of our military power suffices for 
internal purposes. In troublous times, however, or when the atmo- 
sphere is surcharged with rumours, the visible representation of our 
power must not be w'anting, or the old elements of anarchy burst 
forth, simply in the idea that our controlling power is removed. 
During the Mutiny tliere was no civil rebellion against us whatever ; 
but where our military power ceased, there the natives were let loose 
against one another, and the most handy pretender obtained power. 
Therefore it is that in disturbed times we must retain some troops at 
hundreds of stations, and our very moderate army cannot be mode 
available for extraordinary purposes. It follows that in such times 
any large action, and even any considerable military precautions, 

3 I 2 < 
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will involve ns in very great additional expenses at a time when we 
cannot raise additional revenues. Armaments are imw on so great 
a soale^ and of so* expensive a character, that it is difiScult to look 
such contingencies in the face without extreme anxiety. 

TJneasihesses and financial disturbances apart, the only danger 
ultimate serious attack by Bussia on India lies, not in her hostility 
to great Mahommedan Powers, but in her endeavour to conciliate 
and carry with her the Mahommedan populations of Asia after 
hostilities w'ith them are ended. It docs seem as if Russia has better 
methods of assimilating and incorporating Mahommedans than we. 
Herself at one time subject to Mahommedan rule, she has never 
entirely separated herself from the JVEahommedan connection. Many 
of the Tartars of Russia seem to be good, prosperous, and contented 
Russian citizens. Both among them and among the Mahommedans 
of the Caucasus and of Central Asia we find prefects and colonels, 
and men in many ways trusted in high positions. A man does not 
seem to be looked on as altogether an alien only because he is a 
Mahommedan. That religion is not only tolerated but protected by 
the Russians in Asia. And quite irrespective of religion, many new 
subjects of Russia seem to enter with some cordiality into her system 
and into her service. 

Wo, on the other hand, have always rather patronised natives than 
treated them on equal terms, and especially wo have, I think, allowed 
to grow upon us some prejudice against Mahommedans as such. We 
have some feeling of religious bitterness against them, which we do 
not feel towards mere Hindoos. There are Turkophils among us ; 
but it is only from being Russophobes that we have become Turkof 
phils, and- the corresponding paiiy in India, who are always crying 
out about the Russian wolf, and the necessity of siding with the 
Turks, do so, not because they love, but because they distrust the 
Sfahommedans. It is they w^ho are always scenting Mahommedan 
conspiracies and Mahommedan disaffcctious of all sorts. 

It is in the view that our danger lies in the superior attractions of 
Russia for Mahommedan populations — that, having some day 
attached to her serN'icc all the peoples between Russia and the 
Indian frontier, made railways, and opened routes, she may bring 
half Asia against us — that it is argued with some force that we 
should not identify ourselves with any coercion of Turkey, even in 
order to keep th||b power alive, but should leave Russia to make 
herself as hateful as possible to the [Mahommedans, while we, by 
refraining, earn their comparative goodwill. If I believed, that 
rdigious considerations dominated over all others in the minds of the 
neo-Mahommedan races, I should think there was much in this 
argument. But, believing as I do that they are more powwfully 
influenced by other feelings, I doubt if we should gain much by 
such a policy as has been suggested. 
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We have three polioipe open to ue ! to ahstaiiiy and in masterly 
inactivity let things take their course j to settle matters by amicable 
arrangement with Bussia ; or to enter into an active rivalry with the 
Russians for power in Central and Western Asia. The^last plan 
involves, according to my showing, ruin to our Indian finances. 
It would bo bad policy to ruin ourojlves speedily in one way, in order 
to stavo off a possible prospect of being at some distant day ruined 
in another way. The inactive policy has seemed to me far the 
best, till at least another course is clearly possible. Bow that 
we are on the point of great events, hazardous both to the 
Russians and to ourselves, I recommend that we should take the 
first opportunity to adopt the second course— that is, an amicable 
arrangement with Russia. I would watch for the time when we may 
ma ke this proposal with effect. I hope that Lord Derby’s despatch of 
the 1st of May has expended our fires ; that after what has since berai 
said the Russians may let it alone, and that such exasperations will 
not bo unnecessarily repeated. If so, things may still be adjusted. 

If we do succeed in making a political settlement and line of 
demarcation between ourselves and Russia, then the rivalry into 
which wo shall enter must be one of peace and conciliation, not of 
war. We must strive which can best attach and improve the 
populations. I have suggested that there may be doubt whether m 
such a struggle we have yet the best of it. If not we must try to 
improve our system, not by petting the natives, but by making the 
most of their real qualities. 


G. Campbell. 
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To exkibft the best work in the best way would seem to be tbe 
natural purpose of a gallery of art. In tbe Grosvenor Gallery, an 
attempt bas been made to establish a new exhibition fulfilling this 
pxu^ose more strictly than it bas been fulfilled elsewhere. It is too 
soon yet to foretell tbe future of an institution owing its origin 
entirely to personal enterprise, and depending for its direction 
entirely upon personal control ; but it is not too soon to praise tbe 
courage and efficiency with which, so far, the venture bas been con- 
ducted. Ho existing institution' as a matter of fact did what this 
gallery was designed and bids fair to do. Of tbe principal institu- 
tion for art in tbe country, the Royal Academy, it is no censure and 
no disrespect to say, that the conditions under which it exists are 
such that its exhibitions cannot be exhibitions of the best only, and 
of that to the best advantage. The best work of any period includes 
the work of its most eager spirits, and one result of eagerness is 
experiment, novelty, the rejection, it may be, of customs, canons, 
and traditions ; while a chartered and constituted body, especially if, 
like the Royal Academy, it is self-electing, is sure to hold fast by 
its traditions and to look unfavourably on novelty. Again, the best 
art of a period does not include the work of those who may have 
done well once, but who do badly now ; while the exhibitions of a 
chartered and constituted body are bound to receive the works of 
every one, no matter how badly he may do now, who has once done, 
or b^n thought to have done, well enough to be made a member of 
the body. It is thus in the very nature of an Academy to keep out 
some kinds of good art from its exhibitions, and to let in some kinds 
of bad. In the arrangement and display of what it does let inf such 
a body is under difficulties too. Ever since the Paris Academy held 
its first public exhibition, nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, the 
rule of such undertakings has been, not the natural rule of a 
gallery of art — to place nothing where it cannot be well seen, and to 
provide that the spectator shall not be bewildered or fatigued ; but 
the natural rule of a sale-room or bazaar — to expose as many wares 
as x>ossible within a given space. That is a principle legitimate, 
perhaps, for p^poses of commerce, but disastrous for purposes of 
study and enjoyment. We have, however, grown accustomed to it, 
and it would be hopeless to expect that an Academy should abandon 
or reverse the principle. No Academy, with its own members to 
satisfy, with the profession at large to conciliate and encourage, 
with a hundred works of art consigned to it for ten that it can pos- 
sibly receive-— no Abademy could refuse to overcrowd its galleries. 
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It must admit everything whicli it approves and can find room for. 
If an exhibition is to be held to which only as many things shall be 
admitted as shall not hurt or clash with one another or fatigue the 
spectator, and at which nothing shall he placed at a disadvantage, to 
hold it must be the task of a different organization. The task has 
been undertaken at last, not by a constituted body, but by an indi- 
vidual. The attempt has been made with chivaliy, with success ; 
an institution has been provided which is not the rival but the 
supplement of existing institutions ; and the opportunity is such as 
we have not had before for a survey of much that is most interest- 
ing, most spontaneous, most alive in contemporary art. 

To be spontaneous and alive, that is the first and most necessary 
condition of good art ; and the bane of our modern schools is that 
they produce so much that is unspontaneous and without life. In the 
great times of art, painting and sculpture were the natural, the 
impulsive, expression of what men imagined and felt ; the arts were 
exercised in direct response to overmastering spiritual and intel- 
lectual needs. But now, together with the spontaneous desire for 
art which exists in a few, there exists in many more a desire for it 
which is merely artificial. We ask for pictures and statues, not 
because wo should have thought of wanting them if wo had been 
left to ourselves, but in obedience to precedent, and because we 
know that other people have wanted them in other ages. If it wore 
possible to separate, in the current demand for works of art, that 
part which depends on real delight in art from that part which 
depends merely on precedent, on fashion, on ideas of what is 
expected of us, and on not knowing what else to do with our money, 
we should find these latter, these irrelevant motives, immeasurably 
the more prevalent. And as with the demand, so with the supply. 
Numbers of excellent people learn the artist’s trade without having 
in any degree the nature or instincts of artists. Tho vast majority 
of the pictures painted within the last fifty years to meet the popular 
demand have been incapable of striking a single chord of those 
which vibrato in the human spirit to the touch of true art. They 
have served and are still serving their purpose as articles of furni- 
ture, luxuries, or investments ; they have yielded a livelihood to 
those who produced and wealth to those who trafiBcked in them ; 
but things of beauty they are not, the higher pleasures of sense and 
spirit they cannot give. They bear witness to tho busy hand, but 
not to the seeing eye, not to the quick mind, not to the apt choice 
not to the combining and harmonizing instinct. In this multifarious 
production of works which sprang from no real impulse and 
answered to no real desire, English art, as it was some thirty years 
ago, had almost forgotten what a picture ought to be and to ^hat 
faculties it ought to appeal. A picture ought to be the. adequate 
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embodiment, in form and colonr, of some spontaneous, clear, bar* 
monious impression of tbe mind. English artists, always with a 
few distinguished exceptions, did little more than seek to entertain 
by lax and often vulgar imitation, and their work consisted for the 
most part of promiscuous transcripts from nature, or illustrations of 
history, novels, or the nursery, without penetration, without refine^ 
meat, without the inspiration or control of any pictorial instinct. 
The'^curse of commonness was upon us, and is but partly lifted yet. 
The traditions and conventions which eager spirits in England have 
to fight against arc not, as they used to be in France, those of a 
stilted academical classicism ; ours have erred in another way ; they 
have been traditions and conventions of vulgarity, of nullity, of dull 
disregard for the finer aspects of the world and tho proper effcota 
and pleasures of art. When, thirty years ago, a band of reformers 
appeared in the school, they were intensel}" conscious of a mission^ 
but they bad not fully realised what the needed reforms were ; both 
their aims and watchwords were confused. The subsequent develop- 
ment of tbe several talents who were then united under a common 
standard, and who first broke up the prevailing indolence and 
triviality of the school, has shown that they meant very different 
things and represented very different tendencies. 13y some, like 
Holman Hunt, the fusing, transforming, harmonizing power of the 
mind upon external fact has never been asserted at all, and art 
remains in their hands a means for transcribing the appearances 
of tho world, not, indeed, indolently, but with a strenuous and 
unsparing patience, and with a preference for scenes where light is 
keenest and tho colours of the prism most vivid. With another 
revolutionary of that day who now stands alone, Millais, the mastery 
of eye and brush has grown while the initiative of the mind has 
slackened ; impressions and ideas scarcely above the sehoora old 
level of commonness are realised to illusion at his hands, and aetjuiro 
a distinction of their own from the overwhelming power of tho 
painter, when he chooses to put it forth, in the manual parts of his 
craft. A third, like Eossetti, has devoted his art to the service of an 
imagination peculiarly distinctive and intense, to the expression of 
conceptions ever more and more his own. 

Since the ferment first raised by the exertions of this historic 
group, our school has hecfti reinforced by other men — some^ 
unhappily, already lost — in whom, from one source or another, the 
true instinct has^een awakened. As a rule, they have been received 
at first with opposition or derision. A solid body of bad traditions 
has stood iu their way. Criticism has held towards them much the 
same attitude as criticism in poetry held, about the year 1820^ 
towards Seats and Shelley. Accustomed to art which was no art. 
Just as Gifford and his kind were accustomed to poetry which was ne 
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poetry, average criticism and average professional opimon hme 
looked with aversion and contempt upon efEorts that possessed beauty* 
or pictorial charm, and particularly upon those that possess^ 
invention and imagination as well. But in the mean time things 
have been moving. The gifted spirits have gone tKeir way, not 
without spjOfering the harm that comes of isolation — of hostility on 
the one htyid and partisanship on the other — and their work has 
been cared for by a minority. To some few fellow-painters who 
have shared their aims and helped their cause, it has happened to he 
recognised from the first, and to escape hostility and derision. The 
leaven has worked, the time has ripened. The dilSerence between 
art and no-art has begun to make itself felt. It must needs be long 
before the average, the staple, of our great miscellaneous exhibitions 
shows any very sensible change in the points where we were most 
deficient. A small and picked exhibition of the work of invited 
artists like this one is therefore all the more welcome. Besides 
affording us a new and great delight, it enables us newly to compare 
and take account of the best efforts in various directions that are 
being made round about us. 

In such a survey, one would naturally have hoped to begin with 
the work of Mr. Ilossetti, the author and inspirer of so much of the 
now life of English painting. For this lime, however, Mr. Ilossetti 
lias preferred not to contribute. Let us begin, therefore, with the 
work of a painter who, without taking any lead in the revolutions of 
those days, has always kept his work at the farthest pole from common- 
ness or triviality, has always sought to bring it towards the level of 
liigh and classic standards, and whoso career has had a dignity corre- 
s{)onding to the dignity of liis art. I mean Mr. Watts, who has at 
the new gallery a spirited portrait of Lady Lindsay, in three-quarter 
length with her violin, and a head, painted with the utmost force of 
sympathetic insight, of Mr. Burne-Jones, but who stands out most 
conspicuously on the north wall of tho great gallery with his portrait 
of Mrs. Percy Wyndhani and his allegory of Larc and Death, These 
arc pictures in which every one can appreciate the high and com- 
manding qualities — in the portrait, tho frank and blooming counte- 
nance, the stately pose upon tho marble terrace, the noble choice and 
noble rendering of the dark brocaded dress with its great pattern of 
sunflowers, as well as of the backgroiftid and accessories, a laurel 
hedge and a vase of gathered magnolias ; in the allegorical piece, 
the greatness of tho invention, the tragic advance of the shrouded 
one, the inexorable Death, who has trampled down the rose shoots that 
grow about the threshold of Love’s door, and enters despite in- 
dignant Love, who bars the entrance with unavailing arm and winga 
crushed and overborne. Portrait and invention alike have the same 
breadth and largeness of design, the same high simplicity, the same 
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grave riolixiess of oolour. There is only- one question, whether the 
colour, as grave and mellow to-day os that of Venetian pictures 
painted three centuries and a half ago, will not be sombre and dull 
when the pictures have lived as long as those. And there is, I 
think, only one mistake, and that is, the introduction of a dove in 
the corfler of the foreground in Lorn and Death ; it is a very good 
dove, but not wanted there, and not helpful to the dignity of the 
composition. Other artists of our school who hold by classical 
traditions, and whose work and aims have been recognised from the 
beginning, are Mr. Leighton and Mr. Poyntcr. They are both 
represented here, but not by works of much importance. Mr. 
Leighton only sends a few heads; one of his large compositions 
ought to have been here but is not ; and to measure his powers as 
they are, one must go to the Academy, 'where, besides two little 
Oriental pictures of his usual accomplished charm, he asserts a new 
pre-eminence with a noble and finished piece of sculptor^s work. 
Mr. Poynter, besides two small pictures, Proserjune and an Pgyp- 
Han Sentry^ sends a cluster of portraits in w’ater-colour. With 
the searching and careful qualities of these every one is ali^cady 
familiar, and although wo should rather have seen their space 
occupied by some greater work, wc are glad of the chance of studying 
them afresh. Mr. W. B. Bichmond is a younger representative of 
olassical traditions and ideal aims, and one whose talents are less 
settled and place less determined. His portrait of Mrs. Douglas 
Fredifield has delicacy and completeness as a decorative scheme, but 
halts between likeness and ideal, or rather the ideal into which the 
painter has tried to mould his sitter is of quite a different type 
from hers ; hence the parts of the work that are really likeness do 
not combine rightly 'with the rest, and the result is something 
-ambiguous and unsatisfying. The group above, with the portraits of 
three sisters in light brown dresses and heavy loads of dark bsown 
hair, is far more successful, and has as much beauty and refinement, 
with more maturity, as the other group of- girlish portraits by 
which Mr. Richmond first won distinction years ago. But in the 
elaborate classical design of Electra and her Maidens at the Tomh of 
-Ayamemnon, we feel once more in the presence of lofty and refined aims 
without sufficient guiding impulse or individual bent to direct them. 
The composition of the figuies ^out the tomb among the cypress 
stems is dignified but somewhat too mechanical. And the colouring 
seems mechaniciS too; at least its total effect is not happy or satisfy- 
ing. I do not mean that the red marble of the funeral stela is 
wrong in archmology or the like ; but that this and the draperies, 
and particularly the flowers, have a harshness, both by themselves 
and in combination, which is fatal to the good effect of the picture. 
Add considerable weaknesses and uncertainties of drawing, and Ika 
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sum is a work of which the aims remun veiy much in 'advance of 
the achievement. Mr. Bichmond’s neighbour upon the walls, M. 
Alma-Tadema, contrasts with him as far as possible in the certainty 
and dexterity of his powers. His little glimpses of ancient Boman 
life have the qualities which everybody knows — the archeeology a 
little too much thrust upon us, but giving occasion for masterly 
painting in pavements, mosaics, hangings, draperies, the patina of 
metals and quality of tissues ; the incurably disagreeable types of 
human kind, types suitable enough for certain scenes of the later 
Bepublic and Empire of Borne, but difficult to put up with in any 
other connection ; the trick of eccentric composition, and of looking at 
nature, for the purposes of his picture, as it were through some queer 
slit or out of some queer comer. There are two pieces of M. 
Tadema’s not quite in his usual vein : one a quiet interior called 
Sftndfit/ Montiitfj ; and another, a piece of bad archaeology and bad 
local colour, called Thidim mhotcing the Fneze of the Parthenon to hitt* 
Friendn. Bad archjcology, because the drawing of the frieze is not 
good enough and the colour very doubtful, and because, I think, 
the several slabs of the frieze would in fact have been finished, both in 
carving and colouring, before they were put up, and Would have been 
shown by Phidias to his friends, not there, but in the workshops 
below; bad local colour and daylight certainly, because it is the 
nature of the Athenian atmosphere to fill these covered upper spaces 
within the peristyle with a dilFused and liquid brilliancy of reflected 
light, which nothing can be more rmlike than the dingy atmosphere 
of M. Tadema’s picture. 

But it is time to pass to the south wall of the great room, where 
there hangs the work of a master in whose inspiration there is 
nothing faltering or ambiguous, and in his ideals nothing harsh or 
unlovely. The genius of Mr. Burne-Jones will on those walls 
become a reality to those to whom it had hitherto been only a report. 
His three rich compositions upon the line, and five large single 
figures above, are an exhibition in themselves ; but it must bo said 
that the eye does not do them full justice at first sight, because of the 
gorgeous hangings on the walls, which tend to drown the intricacies 
and delicacies of the colour, and because, in one instance, of a frame 
over-elaboratcly designed, as it seems to me, for its picture. The 
work which thus suffers at first sight ffom the encroachments of its 
frame, is one divided into six compartments and representing The 
Six Dayn of Creation, This is a favourite medimval subject for the 
opening illustrations of chronicles, and occurs in some schemes of 
mosaic and other church decoration. But the modem work is no 
echo of any old ; the subject has been redippe^ in the colours of a 
living spirit, and recast in the furnace of a great imagination. 
Each day is represented by on angel or seraph, many-winged and 
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rieUy draped, holding in his hand a crystal sphere in which the 
day’s creative act is shadowed forth. On the frame underneath are 
written legends from the canticle BenedicitCy “ 0 ye heavens, bless ye 
the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him for ever,” and so on in due 
order. The wings and raiment of the first angel are of solemn blue 
and sable, and he stands upon a floor of the colour of night ; in the 
sphere we see a disk of light and a disk of darkness gathering and 
separating; '‘and God divided the light from the darkness.” In 
the nest compartment the first angel stands withdrawn, and a 
second, still in sombre colours, has advanced, and in the sphere ho 
holds wo see the waters which arc under the firmament divided from 
the waters that are above tlie firmament. Third comes the angel of 
the creation of earth ; he stands upon a floor of soil and flowers, and 
in his sphere is wrought a lovely design of vine and fruit tree. 
The colour in the fourth division begins to glow with warmth, and 
•with light of crimson and rose and amber; it is the day of the 
creation of lights in the firmament of heaven to divide the day from 
the night ; the angel has flames of fire about his feet, and within his 
sphere we see a golden sun and a silver moon, and the host of stars 
that form themselves. The fifth angel is the angel of the creation of 
every living creature that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly after their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind ; 
here is a still richer play and rapture of all the loveliest colours of 
life and joy ; the angel stands upon a shore strewn with delicate rosy 
shells, and his sphere shows us the imaged flight of innumerable 
white birds. Last, all these five being grouped in the background, 
and their wings intermingling in an intricate glory of feather and 
colour and sheen, there stands fronting us the sixth angel, and in bis 
sphere the vision of the man and woman in Paradise. But the 
serpent is there also in the vision ; and in the white and wistful looks 
of another angel that crouches among roses in the front of this^^last 
picture, singing and playing upon the cithern, we see foretold 
the tale of future destinies. Since painting was an art, it is pro- 
bable that no poetry so intense as this, no invention so rich and so 
unerringly lovely, was ever poured into form and colour. It is 
better to say it without hesitation — we have among us a genius, a 
poet in design and colour, whoso like has never been seen before. To 
an almost incredible patience and multiplicity of workmanship, this 
painting joins a guite inexpressible felicity and loveliness of pictorial 
invention. Inch by inch, as well as division by division, it can only 
bo studied with ever increasing wonder and delight. Just as* a born 
and inspired singer cannot put together three words that have not 
the sound, the spell, soul of poetry, so this artist cannot draw a 
ritig of hair or a fold of drapery, or lay the tint of a flower or a 
feather or a shell, but the drawing has a charm and the colour a 
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prcciousness, whicli stir the miiid with the spoil of visible poetrj, 
an enchantment from the soul of things. As to one of Mr. Burne- 
Jones's other pictures, T/w Mirror of Vmm, where the goddess has 
assembled a group of girls around a pool to show them their beauty 
for the first tune in its reflection, it may be said that the tale, the 
iaiicy, is too slight to bear the weight and richness of its embodi- 
ment. But that embodiment, at any rate, is of a radiant and 
refreshing beauty. The scene is just such as opens upon you once 
and again in a day's ride in the western parts of the Feloponnese ; 
a coast of levels interspersed with mountain spurs, with the fresh- 
ness and dcsolateness of the early world in earth and sky and bound- 
ing sea. The girls are gathered kneeling round the pools, and the 
reflections of their faces arc edged and bordered with the forget-me- 
nots that grow on its hither margin. The goddess alone stands, her 
head and shoulders clear against the sky, her clear 2 )ale face and pale 
limbs scarcely kindled with human blood, a light of the far-off sea 
ill her grey and wistful eyes. Balancing this on the opposite side of 
T/ic l)af/8 of Creation is an upright composition of a very different 
sentiment, The Bogniling of Merlin. The enchantress, called Nimiane 
in the earlier and Vivien in the later form of the legend^ is pacing 
round about her victim ; she fronts us now, with the book of 
incantatio» open before her, her body somewhat turned and neck 
bent towards her victim, on whom her eyes arc fixed ; the magic 
sleep has fallen upon him as he lies in his uneasy posture of 
imprisonment in the fork of the hawthorn-tree, and his hands and 
head drool) passively. But the life has not left his eyes, which cast 
uj) towards the beguiler a look of bitter yearning and reproach ; and 
in her eyes, as she accomplishes the doom, there is a look of answer- 
ing remorse. These countenances arc jiassion incarnate, the profile 
of Nimiane especially never to be forgotten ; and in like manner every 
line of the figures and drapeiy, every tone of the ashen and white 
and steely jpurplo colouring, combine to give a j^erfect imaginative 
expression to the passion and tragedy of the scene. JThe play and 
richness that are achieved within this scale, approaching black and 
white, of colour, is amazing ; the only bright or positive tint being 
that of a blue iris in the foreground ; while in the glade behind, and 
all about, the hawthorn in flower spreads a tempered whiteness, and 
gives us in painting the very counterpart of Shelley's magic epithet 
■of the ‘‘ moonlightrcolourcd may." 

It was natural that the work of this rare creative genius and bom 
poet in painting should be received at first with aversion and derision. 
Any work of which the character is forcible and intense is apt to 
encounter aversion from some, and especially forcible and intense 
work of imagination from those who do not know what imagination 
is. And besides the shock naturally produced by poetry on prosaic 



»ind0> &e^«8riy4rork of Ut. Burne*- Jones had qualities which the 
uns^pa^l^ethxo might w^ fasten on and misunderstand. He began 
with Utde ;training 5 and his invention, his instinct, was far in 
advance of his manual power. Naturally his work took an affinity 
with that, of a whole school whose case had been somewhat like his 
own-— whose minds were on fire with poetry and invention and pic- 
tcnial instinct, but whose training and science were not on a level 
with their genius — ^thc school of Italy in the fifteenth century. 
And so it was possible to say with some show of reason, at this 
time, of Mr. Burne-Jones’s drawing that it was often weak or 
wrong, and of his sentiment that it was borrowed from the early 
Italians. These things cmnot be said with any show of reason now. 
Mr. Burne-Jones stands forward both as a great inventive genius 
and as one of the most complete masters, not, in all instances, of 
the grammatical, but of the expressive, the designing, the oombining, 
the characterizing parts of draughtsmanship. The drawing of 
Nimiane’s figure and hands and feet, the numb and slackened hands 
of Merlin, these, for instance, are mere masterpieces. Nevertheless, 
criticism showrs itself only half converted. Leaving aside the mere 
abuse and .foolishness, by which some unlucky ones are still ready to 
write themselves o^s and puppies before the world — it is urged as a 
reproach againslMne painter that his faces all resemble one another, 
and are all sorrowful. That he has an over-mastering human ideal 
within his mind, towards which he makes all bis types in a greater 
or less degree approximate, is true ; hut then so had Leonardo, so 
had and will have every painter with a strong native cast of genius. 
It is also true that these countenances and their expressions are in 
their loveHness serious and yearning, or melancholy if you will. 
But then the world is a place of tears as well as laughter, and its 
most gifted and most searching spirits are not those to whom it 
is apt to look the merriest. It is a pity that those who are disjdeased 
by the eyes and countenances in these pictures will not turn their 
minds, instead, to the happiness which the maker of these melancholy 
things has prepared for them if they were capable of receiving it, 
— the happiness and glory and delight of living line and visible 
rhythm, fire and rapture of colour poured forth in profuse and 
perfect harmonies unseen till now. 

It is said in some quarters that those who love this kind of paint- 
ing care for notj^ng else and aver that out of thia^ school there is no 
salvation. Not at all ; the gift of pootical vision and invention is the 
greatest and certainly the rarest gift of a painter ; but it is by no 
means the only gift worth having. Those who love this kind of 
painting b^t will , also be best able to appreciate other or opposite 
.minds* In the Grosvenor Gallery there remains much good work to 
be studied, both of painters whose minds are haunted by fair ideals of 
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the past or of their 4 »wn conoeiTing, and of painters who HVe in tiie 
present, and make it their aim to draw out the living aspeets ci^lbe 
world round about them. With the battle between clas^dst^ Toman-* 
ticist, ym^aisMe, and realist, let us have nothing to do. Each of these 
schools represents instincts and tendencies for which] is ample scope 
and justification. The past is ours and the present is ours and 
imagination is ours ; let us do with them all the best we severalljr 
can. Let each man follow his own instinct a^ d his own tendency, 
provided they are really his. Let Mr. Spencer Stanhope paint Ida 
solemn and dreamy mill-stre«am with the lady in the boat, his tragic 
pair of lovers on the banks of Styx, his vision of Love and the maiden 
— a rich-limbed rose-winged Love, and a maiden like one of the 
Florentine figures of Botticelli — ^in a grove of pines and oleanders. 
In a kindred vein, the vein of poetry, fable, and iiM|Stion, with 
something of the enchanted spirit of the Florentine fifte8hth century,, 
let Mr. Walter Crane design his naked Venus standing imder a cleai*- 
grey sky, between beach and ripple of a clear grey sea, with an 
almond-trec and a myrtle casting a spray of delicate colour against 
the grey ; and Mr. Strudwick his skilful and pleasant allegory of 
Love's 3[Hsic, And in the opposite vein, let us be glad that M.. 
Heilbuth, for instance, con see so keenly and so subtly the 

looks and gestures of every-day people in ever^^^i4ress and day- 
light. M. Heilbuth has quite a great show in this gallery, of pictures 
both new and old. Some of them are from Borne, some from the- 
banks of tho Seine in spring-time, and some from England. In all 
there is the same admirable rendering of the values and refinements 
of softened out-door daylight, the same quick grasp of character, 
humorous without vulgarity, and the same thorough and expressiye 
draughtsmanship. The most difficult pictorial undertaking of them 
all, and perhaps the most successful, is the group of English toorists 
listening to the explanations of an antiquarian in the baths of 
Garacalla. This kind of realism, depending upon a particular 
subtlety and alertness in the literal interpretation of fact, has never 
been an accomplishment of English artists. Our type of a realist is 
Mr. Millais, who does not thus delicately bring out or insinuate 
visible facts and their relations, but rather fiings them in our facea 
and takes our breath away with the force of the assertion. Mr. 
Millais has in this exhibition only small pictures, including three 
portraits of ladies which seem intended to convey a challenge to 
Gainsborough. There is a chalkiness in the whites and flesh-colours,, 
which is perhaps exaggerated by the colour on the wall behind ; but 
these portraits are not in Mr. Millaises happiest nor even in his 
most forcible vein. To see him in his strength, one must go to the 
Academy for the great Scotch landscape, and the blazing Teoman of 
the Guard, or to the separate exhibition of Effie Leans, in which a face 
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of considerable pathos makes up for considerablf commonness in the 
general conception, while the collie dog and the bush of hips and haws 
are masterpieces of imitative work. What is, on the other hand, 
peculiarly ^English is that touch of poetry which gives to the treat- 
ment of homely fact an idyllic grace without sacrificing truth. Of 
this tendency wo have lost the most gifted ropresentutives, Mason 
and Walker but both Mr. V. 11. Morris and Mr. Houghton have 
something of a kindrjpd tenderness, and are well represented here ; 
the manner of Air. Boughton being more his own, that of Mr. Morris 
more distinctly influenced by Mason. 

Rctuniitig to foreign contributors, wc have in M. Tissot another 
craftsman of astonishing industry and cleverness, and a realist who, 
instead of adding a grace to nature, takes a grace away. In pictures 
like the of^ricketers and ladies beside the water under a 

lior^o-cheslrrafr and the naval lieutenant and ladies on the gallery of 
a ship of war, the rendering of material facts, and csi)eciall 3 " atmo- 
spheric facts, is simply masterly ; the types and sentiment simply 
doha««ed and odious. To this mean view of human nature, M. Tissot 
adds in some of his pictures a trick like Alma-Ttidoma^s, of crotchety 
and sensationaf composition, of showing us the world from uiinoct''- 
sary slits and cqtu|^ He has, however, two lectures which arc 
without fuult^JHnsugrecablcncss : the portrait of a girl among 
chrj'santhcmums, and the figure of a widower walking with his child 
upon his shoulder in a summer orchard among rich docks and grasses. 
Of the invention of his allegory (the first part of a I'numph of 
Will) the less said, perhaps, iho better. M. Legros is another name 
that can only be counted among the realists. He emxdoys his high 
and trained mastery of the severer re^ources and methods of his 
art to represent groups of Spanish priests and choristers, of French 
peasants at a christening, a" travelling wliitesmith iiieiicling a copper, 
•or portraits of living people. But everything he docs — oven those 
admirable studies from the life executed in the preNCiicc of his 
pupils, with a rapidity which is not the rapidity of trick <u* display 
but of unerring certainty and directness — evcr)'thing ho does is 
austerely coloui'cd by a cast of mind which is his own. The portrait 
of Carlyle errs certainly by a distressing weakness in tho character 
of the eyes and brows. But on the whole, that division on the walls 
which contains the nine contribiitions of this powerful painter and 
teacher is one of those best worth study in the exhibition. 

The work of tue artists wo havo thus far considered, diverse in tho 
extreme in subject, nevertheless agrees in this, that it is work in which 
the subjects represented are represented and -realised for their own 
sakes and not merely for the arrangement of lines and colours whJcli 
can be made out of them. Mr. Watts introduces us into the stately 
and generous presence of a living lady ; Mr. Burne-Jones imagines his 
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Some degree of trutli lias Leon admitted in the cHaft^.not 
iinfreqiiently Lroiiglit against the English, that they are aasiduofte' 
nit her than soliil readers. They give themselves too. iinuch to 
the lighter forms of literature. Technical Science is almost ex> 
(jlusively restricted to its professed votaries, and, hut for some 
of the Quarterlies and Montlilics, very little solid matter would 
come within the rcacli of the general puLlic. 

But the circulation enjoyed by many of these ^ery periodicals, 
and the increase of the scientific joumalaj* may ‘ he taken for 
sufficient proof that a taste for more serious subjects of stiu^}’^ is 
now growing. Indeed there is good reason to believe tliat if 
strictly scientific subjects ai*e not more universally cultivated, it 
is mainly because they are not rendered more accessible to the 
peoidc. Such themes are treated either too elaborately, or in 
too forbidding a style, or else brought out in too costly a form 
to be easily available to hll classes. 

Tlie splendid conquests of Modem Science in every branch 
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df'kumau knowledge are moieovcr, as a rule, scattered over a 
multiplicity of monographs, essays, memoirs, and special works of 
all sorts. Xlxcept in the Encyclopocdias, their varied results are 
nowhere to bo found, so to say, under one cover, and even in 
these unwieldy compilations they are necessarily handled more 
summarily than is always desirable. 

With the view of remedying this manifold and increasing 
inconvenience, we are glad to be able to take advantage of a 
ilteprehcnsivc project recently set on foot in France, emphatically 
the land of Popular Science. The w(5ll-known publishers, Mf. 
Ecinwald ik Co., have made satisfactory arrangements with some 
of the leading mvants of that country to supply an exhaustive 
scries of works on each and all of the sciences of the day, treated 
in a style at once lucid, popular, and strictly methodic. 

The names of hIM. P. Proca, Secrctaiy of tlie Societo 

d*Anthropologie; Clu Martins, Montpellier University; C. Vogt, 

Uittversity of Geneva; G. de Mortillet, Museum of Saint Ger- 

main; A. Guillemin, author of “CieU^ and Phtmomfenes do la 
« 

Physique;” A, Ilovelacquc, editor of the “Eevue do Linguis- 
tique;” Dr. Dally, Dr. Lotoumeau, and many others, whose co- 
operation has already been secured, arc a guarantee that their 
respective subjects will ^ccive thorough ti’catincnt, and will in all 
cases bo written iq) to the very latest discoveries, and kept in 
every respect fully abreast of the times. 

Wo have, on our iiart, been fortunate in making such further 
arrangements with some of the best "writera and recognised 
authorities here, as will enable us to present the series in a 
thoroughly English dress to the reading public of this country. 
In 80 doing we feel convinced that we are taking the best means 
of supplying a want that has long been deeply felt. 

The volumes in actual course of execution, or contemplated, 

I 
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^vlll embrace such subjects as : Anthropology, Biology, Science 
<»f ILanguage, Comparative Mythology, Astronomy, Prehistoric 
Arcliacology, Ethnography, Geology, Hygiene, Political Economy, 
Physical and Commercial Geography, Philosophy, Architecture, 
C'liemistry, Education, General Anatomy, Zoology, Botany, 
Meteorology, History, Finance, Mechanics, Statistics, &c. Ac. 

All the volumes, while complete and so far independent in 
themselves, will bo of uniform appearance, slightly varying, 
acconling to the nature of the subject, in bulk and in pric4Ml||| 

Tlic iw.sent volume, on the Science of language, with which 
the English series is introduced, and which will bo immediately 
folio wi'd by others on Biology and Anthropology, may he 
acc(*ptod as a fair sample of the stylo and execution of these 
works. 

When finished they will form a complete collection' op 
STANDARD -a^ORKS OP REPERENGE OR aU thc physical and mental 
sciences, thus fully justifying tho general title chosen for the 
.s<jries — ‘^Librarv op Contemporary Science.” 


CHAPMAN AND -HAEL. 


193, riccadilhjy TT., 

Moflj 15<7i, 1877. 
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vision of beautiful maidens gathered about the queen of beauty 
among pools and flowers in the radiance of the early world; M. 
Legros groups his careworn village women and simple children on 
their knees before the font of the village church; M. Heilbuth 
catches the very trick of gesture in the cardinals and their lacqueys, 
the children and their nurses, the acolytes and their preceptors, in 
the gardens of the Borghese or the Pincion ; and each adjusts, con- 
trols, interprets his subject according to his special instincts of 
pictorial expression and pictorial harmony. But the picture is not 
the be-all and the end-all ; in and behind the picture is the thing or 
the idea represented, and to this the mind is led. There is another 
sort of artist in whoso work the subject has no weight at all ; their 
pictures do not invito the mind to consider the thing represented but 
only the representation. They only select just so much fact as will 
serve to sustain and give ihc occasion to some preconceived scheme of 
lines and colours ; and in the charm, balance, and completeness of 
this scheme or arrangement lies all the success or failure of the 
picture. Mr. Whistler is of this school, and in all that he does 
asserts its principles with just a touch of caricature and exaggeration, 
lie paints a portrait of Mr. Irving as Philip the Second, and two 
portraits of ladies ; and as far us they go the portraits are admirable. 
Mr. Irving's expression and manner of standing are hinted to the 
life ; so are the faces and figures of the ladies ; but it is by hints and 
no more that these things are expressed ; there is not only no illusion, 
no rc'alisation, but almost no definition ; nothing lias been expressed 
but what could be expressed at a single painting, with a single turn 
of the brush, !M. Legros, we have seen, has^a masterly power of 
expressing with a single turn of the brush, and single tints laid at 
once side by side, almost the w'hole reality and force of natural facts ; 
but Mr. Whistler's stroke, however dexterous and cunningly pre- 
pared, has neither this power nor this aim. His aim is, not to repre- 
sent reality, but to make a pattern, and he is careful to warn us as 
much, by naming his picture in large letters ^^arrangements ” in black, 
brown, or grey, and mentioning the subject, if at all, only subordi- 
iiately in small type. If a human being is thus to be treated simply 
us the principal element in a pattern, I do not see why the pattcnis 
should be such sombre ones as these of Mr. Whistler with their 
ghostly black backgrounds; the result seems scarcely worth the 
sacrifice of flesh and blood. On the other hand, for some of Mr. 
Whis&er's “ nocturnes" he has chosen elements for which his treat- 
ment is very legitimate. There is one of these Thames moonlights 
in particular, No. G, which not only presents a lovely and satisfying 
sight to the eye, but expresses with a perfect justice the silvery 
mystery of the night, the subtly varied monotony of the great 
glimmering river surface, the soft profundity of the sky, and that 
VOL. XXT. X.s. • 3 K 
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iudefinable atmospliere above the houses, half duskiness, half glare, 
which is the effluence of the city^s life. But why will Mr. Whistler 
not always be as grave and natural as this P Others of these moon- 
lights are spoiled by the introduction of Cremome fireworks, or by 
being taken from fantastic points of view, from the foot of some 
incredible timber arch, or from the top of some unaccountable eleva- 
tion. Mr. Whistler is an artist gifted enough to be taken seriously, 
and should not do so much to prevent his being thus taken, with his 
^affected frames, his affected titles, his caricature of his own principles 
and other tricks of jaunty and whimsical defiance. Another painter 
who carries out kindred aims with different materials and in a more 
('lussical spirit, so as to jDrovoke less challenge, is Mr. Albert Moore. 
The materials for Mr. Albert Moore’s combinations in form and 
colour have always been figures, single or many, more or less classical 
and ideal in type and drapery, with such furniture and accessories as 
were needed to complete the scheme. He, too, avoids realisation 
and stops at mere suggestion, in the matters of light, shadow, and 
relief ; but in the matter of line and contour he defines completely ; 
his design has the large dignity of the Greeks and is carried out to 
perfect finish. And his instinct for decorative colour, at least for a 
certain decorative scale of clear and delicate tints, is quite faultless. 
Sometimes the adjustments and balancings of his lines and tints havo 
had a look just a little too calculated, mechanical, and set ; but this 
year I think his W'ork both at this gulleiy and at the Academy is 
Kingularly happy. The largo single figure called Sapphirvn is 
3iot. only a lovely vision of shimmering sea blue relieved among 
delicate patterns and flowers of more positive blue and ■white, and 
.thrown up by two touches of orange headgear and orange butterfly ; 
it is a stately figure of a woman of fair countenance, with the flesh 
and modellings perfectly rendered so far as the rendering goes. 
Alojig -^vith Mr. Whistler and Mr. Albert Moore onew'ould naturally 
I’ajige Jdr. Armstrong. But indeed his principal picturo'^in this 
g.’illery does carry our minds to its subject, The liirivra of Geiwa 
ill Spring, The picture is strictly a harmony, controlled by the 
one dominant note of intense Mediterranean blue ; but so true is the 
jing of that note, so just and rich and like the south the quality of 
that azure, that the spirit of the scene is all the more conveyed by 
file suppression of minor realisms, and wc feel ourselves not only in 
the presence of a harmonious picture, but transported to the veiy 
chores where these women stoop gathering fir cones among theibwisted 
tj'uukfi upon flie j^romoiitory. 

And so our survey ends. To make it complete we should have to 
liotice much interesting work that we have passed over, such as the 
largo and poetical Campagna landscape of the Italian painter Costa, 
a piece which makes us realise the influence of this artist upon the 
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•style of his friend George Mason ; and the accomplished and Tigorous 
work of the owner of the gallery, Sir Oontts Lindsay himself ; and the 
contributions of Mr. Rudolf Lehmann, Mr. 0. E. Hall4, Lady Lindsay, 
Mrs. J opling, and others ; and the set of water colours by Mr. Richa^ 
Doyle, in which, besides the playful iuTention which we knew before, 
this prolific creator of sprites and nixies exhibits also the gifts of a 
trained and admirable landscape painter. .But our purpose has been 
especially to study what is typical and marking in the general activity 
of contemporary art as it is here represented. The first year’s experi- 
ment at the new gallery is a delightful and instructiro one. In other 
years the exhibition may easily be made more delightful and instruc- 
tive still. The rooms are the best lighted and most comfortable any- 
where ; their inauguration has been happy, and artists, it is certam, » 
will bo glad to show their work under such conditions. Only the 
conditions are capable of still further improvement ; for it is better 
to say out what has been said by implication already, that the crimson 
hangings of the walls and the green hangings of the dado, splendid in 
themselves, are somewhat too splendid for the pictures, and at a little 
distance reduce somewhat to comparative dimness some of the richest 
and subtlest colour within the frames. At all costs I think another 
background ought hereafter to be provided for the pictures. With 
that one change — with care in inviting in their turn all artists 
cf whatever aims and tendencies, whether of old standing or young, 
whose work comes within the widest definition of genuine and 
living art, the work of spirits that really see and feel and can 
record what they see and feel — with these, the Grosvenor Gallery 
will assuredly become a place of ever increasing pleasure, and an 
institution of ever increasing service to the cause for which it is 
designed. 

SiDNEr Colvin. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT : A 
PRACTICAL SKETCH. 


In the present position of the controversy respecting the relationship 
between the religious life of England and the order of its political 
■government, the importance of discussing the pymtieal methoda by 
which disestablishment and disendowment may be effected is sa 
grave and pressing as to be imperative upon those who uphold prin* 
ciples which, carried into legislative action, would fundamentally 
change existing arrangements. 

The rival theories in the abstract debate have been fully stated,, 
and must be left to find their several places in the public mind 
according to those laws of spiritual combination by which the desti- 
nies of nations are ultimately determined. But the time required 
for this process will be shortened and the process itself facilitated, if 
it can b^ shown that the demands made for the deliverance of 
religion from the control of the State are not only defensible as con- 
sistent with a theory of government, but practicable as instructions 
within the range of social and legal possibilities ; and not only 
defensible and pnicticable, but so far in harmony with the great 
lines of the historic development of English life, that they would 
leave untouched each natural channel along which the deeper and 
finer influences of religion have been poured, the attempt to impose 
artificial r^trictions alone being abandoned. Those who have under- 
taken the task of bringing an end the exercise of ecclesiastical 
functions by the State, are bound to show that they imderstand 
their responsibilities as citizens of a great nation, and are prepared 
with plans that neither boar the stamp of a dissenting seetj^nor bar 
the way of those who desire to worship according to Episcopalian 
forms. 

Of all discussions, those relative to the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the English Church are most in danger of drifting. They 
affect sectional privileges and are largely carried on in the region of 
variable winds. Unless this tendency to drift be checked, and the 
public mind educated by the statement of clear and definite issues, 
ultimate legislation will be as confused and disappointing, as it will 
be unworthy ^f the arduous efforts that will be required to obtain it. 

Disestabliehment might be effected by methods which would 
impose upon the country for a century to come heavier burdens than 
those by which the development of its civilisation is at this hour 
impeded. The sentimental tie between Church and State might be 
severed and a regime of ecclesiastical authority, uncontrolled and 
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unrestrained, be triumphantly inaugurated. An Episcopal Church 
might be called into existence as an independent body by the direct 
help of the State, and established on a narrow and exclusive basis. 
Such a Church might be richly endowed with the accumulated 
treasures of generations, and when left to govern itself through its 
own assemblies and officers it would constitute an impcrmw twpmb, 
possessed of almost boundless resources, and capable of exercising 
political, social, and theological influence over a wider range of 
«ubjects and to ii greater extent than the personal position of its 
members as citizens of a free jountry could in any degree justify. 
Should a disestablishment measure be introduced into Parliament 
before the public mind has directly grasped the principles upon 
which it should be based, in the excitement of the hour the definite 
eflccts of its clauses will not be seen. The ecclesiastical powers that 
bo are astute. When the alternative is pressed, they will always 
accept the vague assci-tion of sentiments fatal to their pretensions, on 
condition that they may retain the substantial elements of their 
power. A Bill brought into Parliament for the disestablishment of 
the Church as by law established might, without watchful care, 
be manipulated into an Act for Ihe legal establishment of a practi- 
cally new Church, and the conversion of national resources into 
private endowments. 

The amount of political force \vhich, under the most favourable 
circumstances, will have to be expended to induce legislation at all, 
will ho sufficient to carry a good measure, if the purposes to be 
Aiccoraplishcd are idainly statetl and distinctly understood, and 
thoughtful attention be devoted to the formation of public opinion. 

To provide for the attainment of these ends, the cxeautivo com- 
mittee of the Liberation Society at the close of 1874 appointed a 
fipecial committee to obtain legal and other information required for the 
preparation of a scheme of dfecstablislimeiit, and to offer suggestions 
which might aid in the framing of a Parliamentary measure. In the 
present article I propose to describe the general purport of the report 
drawn up by this special committee and presented to the Triennial 
Conference held upon the 1st of May of the present year.^ Whether 
approved or condemned, it cannot fail to mark a new point of depar- 
ture for the discussion of the gravest question of modern political 
life, affecting as it does, alike directly and indirectly, the conditions 
of personal ifreedom, the regulation of schools and universities, and 
the development of religious faith. The conference itself received 
the report without pronouncing judgment on the suggestions it 
contains. In stating and defending the principles which underlie 

(1) ** Practical Suggestions relativo to the Disostablishment and Disendowment of 
iho Church of England." Society for the Liberation of Keligion from State Patronago 
eind Control, Soijoants* Inn, Fleet Street. 1877- 
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these snggestiaas, I write therefore entirely on my own responsibility^ 
and it must not be understood that the Liberation Society is com-^ 
mitted as a society to any opinion expressed. I shall not hesitate to 
combine on interpretation of the work of the special committee with 
the expression of personal convictions. 

The Suggestiom relative to the diHcstahlkhmcnt and dmndotcfnent of 
iho Church of England which are submitted as ^'practical/* would, it 
must frankly be admitted, if carried into effect, produce large and vital 
changes. ]^o attempt is made to show that after the passing of an 
Act drawn up in their sense this woi^d of England would be precisely 
the same world that it is to-day. A real measure is suggested — a 
measure which would have a purpose, and be distinctly framed for 
its accomplishment. Why should it be otherwise ? Why should a 
subject replete with issues so momentous be played and trifled with P 
Why should reforming energies be wasted in showing that disestab- 
lishment would mean next to nothing, and that the sun would rise 
and the rain fall, and the Church and society in general remain 
precisely as they are? Either the continuance of ofiicialism in 
religion is healthful and just, in which case resistance is an error, or 
it has evil effects which any Act worth the labour of passing should 
remove. An Act .of Disestablishment and Disendowment can only 
be defended and justifled as a distinct step in the history of England. 

It appears practically necessary that disestablishment should not 
take place by a gradual process, but that a difmifv date should be 
fixed. The Irish Act provided for the dissolution of cA’^ery eccle- 
siastical corporation on the 1st January, 1871 ; and great difficulties 
beset the adoption of any other coiu'se in England. Supposing no 
new appointments to be made either to bishoprics or the cure of 
souls by an authority representing the State, and each vacancy to be 
filled up by volimtary arrangements, the two systems — the system 
of voluntaryism and the present State Church system — would be so 
inextricably intertwined us to render the details of administration 
too complicated to be overtaken by any conceivable organization. 
A gigantic administrative bureau would have to bo preserved until 
every clergyman living at the passing of tho Act should bo laid in 
his grave. It would be profoundly unjust to Episcopalians to subject 
them to the obstacles such a plan Arould throw in the way of the 
voluntary reorganization of their Church. It would divide their 
energies, check their enthusiasm, and limit their resources. The 
Church of Ei^lsmd would be doomed to suffer from a creeping 
paralysis. No^ethod of disestablishment should be adopted which 
would prevent Episcopalians from being at once able to gather 
together all their forces, and enjoy, for any purposes upon which 
they may.agree, the fulness of their unbroken strength. 

On the other hand, tho nation, when it has once resolved upon the 
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Act, ought not to be compelled to wait a period which would extend 
from thirty to fifty years before its complete accomplishment. A 
thousand abuses might grow up in the interval. New movements 
of thought might awaken new feelings and create new duties. Thu 
efforts of a slowly dying ecclesiasticism would be put forth in every 
direction, either to obtain a new lease of power or to secure strong- 
holds to replace those it must ultimately abandon. A gradual 
process of disestablishment would mean a continuance of ecclesias- 
tical struggles in their most subtle and most obnoxious forms, 
without any compensating advantages accruing either to Episci)- 
palians or to the nation. ^ 

Respecting the Act of Disestablishment itself, a fundamental 
requirement is, that it ahall not contain any clause providing for thv 
incorporation of a new Church body. The precedent of the Irish 
Church Act ought not in this respect to be followed in England. 
The disestablishment clauses of this Act hre clear and complete. 
They provide that every ecclesiastical corporation in Ireland, 
whether sole or aggregate, and every cathedral congregation, 
shall be dissolved; that no archbishop or bishop of the Church 
shall be summoned or qualified to sit in the House of Lords ; and 
that ‘‘all jurisdiction, whether contentious or otherwise, of all 
the ecclesiastical, peculiar, exempt and other courts and .persons in 
Ireland at the time of the passing of this Act having any juris- 
diction whatsoever exercisable in any cause, suit, or matter/’ 
shall cease.^ Another clause, however (22), secured the reorganiza- 
tion of an Episcopal church by the action of the civil law. Episco- 
palians arc not left to organize themselves without help from 
the State, according to ordinary forms of law applicable to other 
sects; but it is declared lawful for her Majesty by charter to 
incorporate a special Church body. The clause runs as follows : “ If 
at any time it bo shown to the satisfaction of her Majesty that the 
bishops, clergy, and laity of the said Church in Ireland, or t^e 
persons wdio for the time being may succeed to the exercise and 
discharge of the episcopal functions of such bishops, and the clergy 
and laity in communion w'ith such persons, have appointed any 
persons or body to represent the said Church and to hold property 
for any of the uses or x)urposcs thereof, it shall be lawful for her 
Majesty by charter to incorporate such body, with power, notwith- 
standing the statutes of mortmain, to hold lands to such extent as 
is in this Act provided, but not further or otherwise.” 

This Episcopalian Church body, incorporated by royal charter, 
assumed to such an extent the character of a Church established by 
law, that the compensation of the clergy was directly connected with 
its service, and valuable endowments were bestowed upon it. 

(1) Irish Church Act, clauses 13 and 21. 
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‘^The Irieh ChtToh Aot rcjiealed all laws which prevented the Church 
holding synods, and * making logulations for the general management and 
good government of tho Chureli ’ (soc. 19). But it did not stop there ; for 
l^Tst it authorised her Majesty to incorporate by charter a ‘ Church Body,* 
appointed by the membors of tho Church to represent it, and to hold propert}** 
on its behalf (soc. 22). That Act also provided for the compensation of the 
dorgy on the assumption that they would continue in connection with tho 
Church, and not only ro-ondowed the Church directly, by the payment to tho 
Church body of half a million of money, as conipcusatioii for the loss of 
private endowments (eoc. 29), and the transfer of churches, 2)arBonages, and 
glebes, but still further endowed it indirectly, by providing that the commu- 
tation of clerical annuities should bo a transaction between tho clergy and the 
Church body, and by holding out an inducement to general commutation in 
the shape of a bonus of twelve x>er cent, on tho commutation money, if three- 
fourths of the whole number iii any diocese commuted (sec. 2S). 

“Another soiirco of mischief in tho Irish Act was tho provision that tho 
former incomes of the disestablished ecclesiastics wore to bo paid to th(?in, not 
only so long as they lived, but on tho condition that they continued to dis- 
charge such duties as they had been accustomed to discharge, or such duties 
as might be substituted fot them, with their own consent and that of the 
representative body of tho Church (secs. 14 and lo). Lastly, while one clause 
of the Act abolished the ecclesiastical courts, and declared that after Junuaiy'’ 
let, ISVl, * tho ecclesiastical law of Ireland, except iu so far as relates to 
matrimonial causes and matters, shall ceaso to exist as law, (see. 21) another 
clause enacted that ‘the present eeclesiasticul law of Ireland, and tho present 
articles, doctrines, rites, rules, discipline, and ordinances of the said Church,’ 
should, subject to any alterations which might bo made, ‘bo deemed to bo 
binding on the members for tho time being thereof,’ in the sumo manner as if 
they had mutually contracted to obsciwe the same, and should be capable of 
being enforced in tho temporal couits in relation to any property possessed 
under the Act ; provided flS^t no annuitant should bo deprived of his annuity 
if he signified his dissent from any alteration within a month after tho making 
thereof (see. 20 ).’* — Practical Suggestions, &c. 

It is now proposed that when dise.stahlishmcnt tabes place in Eng- 
land, no clause corresponding to clause 32 of tbe Irish Act shall he 
enacted ; hut that at a certain fixed date all those persons who desire to 
connect themselves with an Episcopalian form of government — to 
use the Book of Common Prayer, and to adhere to* the articles 
of* religion now sanctioned by the State — should of their own free 
will make any arrangements they choose for the management of 
their newly constituted Church. The ordinary legal facilities avail- 
able for Baptists, Independents, Weslcj^ans, and the members of every 
other Qonconformist denomination, are equally at the service of Epis- 
copalians. Any technical difficulties should of course bo removed, 
but it would be a violation of every principle by which disestablish- 
ment is justified to give special protection, strength, honour, and 
authority to a#Episcopal Church by any special Act of Parliament 
OP form of Eoyal Charter. The reconstruction of a “Church of 
England by direct legislation extending beyond the scope of 
voluntary^ agency would be the establishment of an enormous 
copporate body, exercising ecclesiustical influence by virtue of its 
privileged position. 
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^ An objection will be taken to this proposal to leave the organiza- 
tion of an Episcopal Church in the hands of those who believe in 
Episcopacy, on the ground that the result will be the disintegration 
of the Church as it now exists. The various parties united by 
State arrangements arc divided by passionate convictions. Dis- 
establishment, it is feared, would be the signal for war to the 
knife, and V(e victis ! would be the cry of the triumphant faction. 
Granting that this anticipation is among the possibilities of the case, 
by what right is the State asked to keep the peace among the 
various sections of a Christian Church P The union of differing 
parties is cither based on large and generous sympathies, or is the 
result of the pressure of an external force upon souls that fail to 
recognise their brotherhood in prayer. If the comprehensiveness of 
the English Church be determined by the large and generous 
sympathies of its members, no power on earth can destroy the unity 
of its spirit or break the bond of its peace. But if its members arc 
conscious of no spiritual fellowship, any unity given to their Church 
by the external pressure of the State is a mockery which brings with 
it no blessing and deserves no respect. 

When the possible disruption of the Church is urged as an argu- 
ment against granting to its adherents an unrestricted liberty of 
organization, as sdoii as they occupy the same relationship to the 
iShito as other citizens, the great princijde upon which the demand 
for disestablishment rests is unapprehended jond untouched. The 
discharge of ecclesiastical functions by the State is as large an inter- 
ference with the liberties of Episcopalians, as it is a grievance under 
which Nonconfonnists labour. The disestablishment of the Church 
has nothing to do with Nonconformists as Nonconformists; or with 
Ritualists as Ritualists ; or with Broad Churchmen as Broad Church- 
men ; or with Evangelical theologians as Evangelical theologians. 
It will fulfil its purpose M'hen every religious tendency existing in 
English society has free scope to crystallize into whatsoever shape it 
will without interference, and in obedience to the laws of its own 
genius. Disestablishment, in its broadest and noblest sense, means 
the liberation of the religious life of England from the impediments 
which gheck its natural development. The historic continuity of 
the religious life of England will not bo broken by alterati&s in 
methods of ecclesiastical administration. It would be to' pass the 
paltriest of all judgments upon the English Church, to contend that 
its Christian energies are dependent upon its continuance as a sub- 
sidised department of the State. The genial culture and gracious 
pieties which have so largely counterbalanced its constant claims to 
exclusive privilege and its frequent antagonism to civil freedom, 
will find their own place and live by their own strength. Those to 
V^hom ancient Anglican rites and symbols are dear, will not have 
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to choose -either imprisonment or expulsion from the Church of their 
fathers, or submission to laws which (as they believe) touch the very 
09 inditions under which the grace of GKxl will rest upon them. The 
race of the great typical men of the English Church — the men who 
have not been aggressive or domineering, and whose learning has 
been as profound and generous as their patience with error has 
been sweet and kindly, and their saintliness beautiful with honest 
charity— the men of whose biographies it is written 

There ai*e no colours in tho fairest sky 
So fair as those. The feather whence the pen 
Was shaped that traced the lives of theso good men, 

Dropped from an angel’s wing,” 

will not perish when legal enactments no longer artificially unite in 
one political organization elements which refuse to combine in the 
natural fellowship of religious sympathy. 

With rcfipect to the compemidion of those icko will he deprived of 
their incomes hy disestahlishment^ the State should deal liherally iifith 
the individuals concerned^ hut it should deal with those individuals alone. 
If an Act were passed, providing that all ecclesiastical action 
on the part of the State should cease, it would bo seen 
that no such body as a body corporate bearing tlio name of the 
Church of England, and bolding property in its own right, has 
ever been in existence. It would further be seen that no corpora- 
tions sole or local churches would retain any rites as proprietary 
bodies, or be able to make any sign of independent life. 

The effect of a Disestublishnicnt Act would be precisely similar to 
the effect of an Act declaring that at a certain date tho standing 
army of England should be abolished. Tlicre would ho no ** army 
left after that date, either endowed with i)ropcrty in tho shape of 
barracks and lands, arms and ammunition, waggons and horses, or 
with oflScers in command. After tlie date fixed every soldier would 
be a private citizen, and his military accoutrements would revert to 
the State to deal with according to its pleasure. An Act of Dis- 
establishment would render every clergyman, whether archbishop, 
bishop rector, or vicar, a private citizen in relation to th% State, 
whatever his position in the ‘'one catholic and apostolic Church,*^ and 
the whole of the property in the administration of w'hich ho has 
shared would bo absolutely at tho disposal of the nation. 

*‘lt IS of cftdiual importance to i*ccogniso the fact that, whatever tho 
Church of England may be ecclesiastically, it is not ono great corporation, 
holding property, and exercising authority as such, but consists of a number 
of corporations. What is called ‘ Church property ’ is ‘ simply the property of 
the several' local churches, the ecclesiastical corporations, sole and aggregate, 
bishops, chapters, rectors, and vicars, or any other. Tho Church of England, 
as a single body, has no property * {IHHstahlUlment and Dimidowment^ by 
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E, A. Freeman, p. 11). Nor kave these oozporations any pxoprietaay 
apart fhim the airangements made by the State for the zeroise of 
ecclesiastical functions. These ‘local churches’ and ‘ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations, sole and aggregate,’ hold, and administer, property on behalf if 
the State, and constitute part of the piachinery by which it carries on the- 
ecclesiastical work which it has undertaken in connection with a Church 
Establishme^. 

* r * * * * • * •• 

“ The Church, as by law established, being a national organization for eccle- 
siastical purposes, its adherents, in an ecclesiastical sense, have no other 
pecuniary rights in connection with it than are possessed by the rest of the 
nation. Hence only tho bidbop, clergy, and other individuals having, by 
virtue of their office, a special beneficiary interest in the Establishment,, 
together with the owners of advowsons and next presentations, wiU be entitled 
to compensation on its abolition. Though an Episcopal Church may afterwords* 
bo organized on a different basis, when disestablishment is determined on, 
thcro will bo no body having a legal existence capable of either claiming or 
receiving compensation.” — Practical Suggestions, ctre. § 4. 


Disendoumient cannot be regarded as an act of spoliation directed 
against any organized body or bodies capable of uttering complainte 
and protests, similar to those which could be formally and legally 
expressed if an individual, or an institution, like a hospital, wero 
deprived of j^roperty. Disendowment would mean that the State^ 
having determined no longer to discharge ecclesiastical duties, with- 
draws the resources it has previously devoted to religious objects, 
and dismisses tho officers it has employed. Every chapter in the 
ecclesiastical history of England illustrates this position. The 
changes made in the creed and ritual of the so-called National 
Church have not been transfers of allegiance from one distinct 
Church to another, but variations in the character of the work 
undertaken by one and the same civil authority. Mr. Freeman’s 
contention that at the Reformation itself there w^as no taking from 
one religious body and giving to another, and that, although theo- 
logical continuity might bo broken, no act was done by which legal 
and historical continuity was broken, is at once admitted ; and it is 
not questioned that, though Pole succeeded Cranmer and Cranmer 
succeeded Pole, yet nothing was done to break tho unintoril'hpted 
succession of the Archbishopric of Canterbury as a corporation sole 
in tho eye of tho law.^ But this means that what is ternfbd the 
National Church is the Government of the country in tho exei'cise of 
ecclesiastical activities ; and it directly follows that, when disestablish- 
ment and disendowment take place, there will be no body of Episco- 
palians who, as constituting an Episcopalian Church, will have a 
claim for compensation, but that the State must deal mlely mth the 
individuals tchose incomcB mil he affected hy their discharge ite 
service. 

(1) '‘DiBestablishment and Disendowment.” By K. A. Freeman, pp.dS, 18, 
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Tke fact that gifts of money and lands have been made to the 
Church does not affect the argument I am conducting. ISTo gifts 
can be received by the Church as a body independent of the 
State. When a wealthy member ^of the Evangelical section builds 
and endows a church, he cannot stipulate that ritualistic rites shall 
never be celebrated within it. Parliament might alter Ijhe terms of 
eubscription to-morrow, and no dissentient could withdraw a penny 
of the property he may have devoted to the Church’s services in the 
happy faith that its creed would never change. Whether a man will 
or no, when he gives money to the Church as by law established,” 
he gives to the nation. All so-callcd Church property is property 
administered by public officials under the direction and control of 
Parliament. 

These considerations are urged for the purpose of showing clearly 
that there is no ecclesiastical body which can substantiate a claim to 
the property now appropriated to the use of the National Church ; ” 
but it is not suggested that no regard should be paid to the voluntary 
•origin of many recent churches and endowments. On the contrafy, 
n distinction between ancient and modern churches and endowments 
will presently be drawn, which although a departure from the 
claim of right ” made on behalf of the nation, may yet be defended 
4ind accepted as a practical settlement of*a question involving many 
4ind varied interests. 

In the €omj7cn8ation of “ ecclesiastivcd ponons ” {to mo the language 
<yf the Irinh Act)^ their indeiyendcnee should he svriqmlouHhj 

respected. 

Whatever compensation may bo given to clergymen when the 
State no longer requires their services, should belong to them as 
' individuals, to be invested or spent according to their own wishes 
4ind interests. Compensation will be paid, because personal injury 
would otherwise be inflicted ; and the person receiving compensa- 
tion should be able to deal with it as his own private property. 
The State has no right to ask a disestablished body of clergy 
to continue to discharge ecclesiastical duties. Each man should 
be left free to act according to his own judgment. If he feel 
a necessity ” laid upon him to preach the gospel, the gospel 
he will continue to preach; if not, he will seek another occu* 
pation. 

Still less h||9 the State any right to stipulate that the disesta- 
blished clergy, as a condition of receiving compensation^ should connect 
themselves with any Episcopalian Church that may be voluntarily 
organized. A clergyman has entered a national Church, and when 
the Church ceai^s to be a national institution, his contract ends. It 
would be a gross injustice to compellamLf under penalty of personal 
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loss, to accept office in a distinctly different organization. he- 
should desire to become the minister of a voluntary Episcopal Church 
he should be perfectly free to engage himself in its service ; if he- 
should not so desire, he should be at liberty either to jdSn some* 
other Church or to abandon the ministry, as may bo most consonant 
with his own wishes and convictions. The offer of compensation 
ought not to be an act of ecclesiastical bribery. JShould the Church, 
on disestablishment divide into several sections, a clergyman should 
receive the same compensation to whichever party he may attach 
himself. Should Episcopalians unite themselves in one body, he- 
should not receive any pecuniary reward for joining that body, nor be 
subjected to any fine should he separate himself from it. 

The fact that a clergyman will be released from his duties must of 
course bo considered in calculating the amount which will be his due ? 
but the sum paid (whether it take the form of a capital sum, or of 
an annuity extending over a term of years, or for life, according to- 
a^o and the circumstances of the case) should be fairly proportionate- 
to the extent of the actual loss, and the State has no right to antici-^ 
pate, or direct, or burden his future career. Any clergyman, axixioua 
to devote himself to the service of a voluntary Episcopal Church, 
would be able to hand over to it the whole amount, or any part of 
the amount, of the compensation ho will receive as his own personal 
contribution to its resources. Should he receive an annuity, it will 
have its value in the open market, and he can sell it and give the- 
money to his chosen Church, or retain it, as he will. When the 
State has disestablished Episcopacy, it must not attempt to re-endow 
it by an offer of heavy retaining fees to its clergy ; and when it haa 
adequately remunerated individual clergymen for their loss of office, 
it must in common justice permit them to be the sole judges respect- , 
ing the proper employment of their money, their time, and their 
energy. It is practically suggested (see section 11) that the- 
borrowing powers given to the Commissioners whoso appointment 
would be required for carrying out the Act, would enable them to- 
acquire the temporary use of a considerable amount for the imme- 
diate payment of capital sums ; and that if the commutation of 
clerical annuities should bo so generally demanded as to require- 
funds far in excess of those at first derivable from the ecclesiastical 
property available for the purpose, bonds might be issued for the 
payment of the annuities due to incfividuals, and the sale or transfer 
of such bonds could bo legalised. 

Compensation should be made not only for loss of office, hut for 
Um of patronajgCy tchen patronage has been exercised by private persons 
acting on their own behalf and not by corporate bodies or persons^ in 
whom it has been vested on behalf of the public. 
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'the grounds on wUch this suggestion is made are stated in the* 
following paragrq>h : — 

“ Neither the members of the corporate bodies which would be dissdlTod by 
•disestablishment, nor public officers, or other persons, in whom patronage is 
Tested on behalf of the public, will be entitled to compensation for the loss of 
the patronage they have been accustomed to exercise. Private patrons, and 
•others who can dispose of their patronage rights by gift, sole, or bequert at 
their own pleasure, die in a different position. If it be object^ that private 
patronage, equally with public patronage, is a sacred trust, and not a property, 
*it may be answered that— -notwithstanding the existence of laws against 
simony — ^tho Legislature has distinctly sanctioned the sale of advowsons. It 
did so when the municipal corporations were reformed, and were directed to 
sell their patronage. It has done so more recently, in passing the Lord 
Chancellor’s Augmentation Act(26 and 27 Viet. cap. 120), whidi authorised 
the sale of small livings in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, that the proceeds 
might bo applied to enhance the value of the livings. Since that Act came 
into operation (Nov. 1, 1863), £222,759 have been paid by the purchasers of 
these livings ; and for the Legislature now, on moral grounds, to deny to them 
some compensation for the loss of what they have purchased, would be an act 
•of injustice. Bightly'or wrongly. Church patronage in private hands has 
been treated, both by law and usage, as property, of which the holders cannot 
•equitably be deprived without an equivalent.” — Suggeatione, § 12. 

The buildings and endowments, now appropriated to the use of 
tbe Church of England, may be divided for practical treatment into 
two great classes, and be dealt with as cither ancient or modem. I 
have already pointed out that no legal distinction exists between 
property recently given to the Church by voluntary donors, and 
property possessed from time immemorial. There arc not two kinds 
of Church property ; one part national and the other semi-national ; 
one part held without conditions and the other part held under con- 
ditions dictated by individual citizens. At the same time no sugges- 
tions could be called practical, which proposed to treat the whole of 
the property in question in precisely the same way. It might be 
argued, with some show of reason, that gifts made in modem times 
have been more distinctly intended to support an Episcopalian 
organization, than tboso that accrued to the Church at a period when 
Nonconformity was less clearly understood in principle and less 
prominent as a political power. The wisest course is to admit 
frankly that a price will have to he paid for a great social change ; 
and, while watchful betimes to resist extortionate demands, to raise 
no impassable barriers to the fair discussion of terms. Happily a 
date presents j^tself as separating ancient from modem buildings and 
endowments, which it is believed may be named without bringing 
upon the advocates of disestablishment t)ie charge of a doctrinaire 
illiberality, and which may be accepted J)y them without rendering 
them open to the imputation of surrendering their real cause for the 
eako of winning a worthless victoiy. 
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The first of the Church Building Acts was passed in 1818 and 
it is suggested that all churches existing at that .d&te should be 
deemed to be ancient parish churches, and that all endowments 
created before the same period should be regarded as ancient endow- 
ments, and be treated as national property ; that all other churches 
and. endowments should be regarded as modem, and their destination 
bo determined by considerations based on their voluntary origin. 
The special flow of modern voluntary subscriptions towards the 
Church of England receives ample justice if it is calculated from, 
this date. 

** Tho dato of tho first of tho Church Building Acts is suggested as the line 
of division between the ancient and modem churches, because tho chuioh 
building movement, which is one of the characteristics of tho present century, 
commenced at that time. According to tho Census of Beligious Worship of 
1801, only 50 churches were built from 1801 to 1811, and but 97 were built 
from 1811 to 1821 ; whoroas 2,140 wore built from 1821 to 1851. It is 
estimatod that the 2,029 churches built from 1801 to 1851 cost £9,087,000; of 
which £1,003,429 came from public funds. 

**Mr. ITorace Mann (soo Census of 1851) estimated that, allowing for 
defoctivo returns, tho number of church ediheos in England and Wales was 
about 10,000 ; of which 2,500 havo boon consecrated within tho last forty years, 
and 4,210 from tho beginning of tho centmy to the end of 1873.” — Ibid, § 17. 

The framers of the suggestions under consideration were advised 
that the distinction drawn between ancient churches and those 
erected under Church Building Acts, New Parishes Acts, &c., i,e, 
since 1818, is equally important in fact and in law, and points to a 
real difltcrenco in churches, both in their actual conditions of use and 
in their legal incidents. 

Ancient 'parhh churches {including in this category all churches exist- 
vig in the year 1818) should he jtlaced in charge of the parishioners of 
the several j^arishes to uJiich they belong; arrangements being made (it 
should be added) in the case 'of boroughs to permit the grouping of 
parishes and the action of town councils as elected representative 
bodies, if found more convenient than distinct parochial boards. The 
principle asserted is, that ancient churches should be managed by an 
uuthority directly elected by tho ratepayers for the general benefit 
of the community. When the patron and rector are withdrawn the 
parishioners remain as the rightful owners of the iDarish church. 

Ancient churches should bo vested in a parochial board, to be elected by 
the ratepayers, which board should havo i^ower to deal with them for the 
general benefit of tho parishioners, in such ways as it may determine. The 
power of sale, at a fair valuation, and under proper regulations, should also be 
given.** — Ibid, § 18. . 

It may be urged that some restriction ought to be plaoed upon 
the action of the parishioners. But why should not parishioners be 
trusted with their own property? The manliness of the EngUsli 
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nation has suffered from the dread of entrusting local authorities 
with duties of magnitude and rendering them responsible for their 
rightful ^scharge. A religious people will not desecrate an ancient 
church ; and if the people are not religious, no legal regulations can 
protect a church from the saddest and sorriest of all desecrations, 
the desebration of hypocrisy. Should churches bo ^aced under the 
care of parishioners^ with the general instructionHo consult tho 
public good, it is certain no uniform usage will be adopted through- 
out the country ; and it will be of large advantage that uniformity 
should not exist. Our national life needs more diversity in its local 
manifestations. Our habits and forms of thought arc cast in such 
narrow moulds, that the word parochial ” has become a bye- word 
and a reproach. If wider interests were imported into parish life, 
and freer play given to tho varied energies pent up in every English 
village, a parochial interest would cease to be a synonym for a petty 
meanness. 

In some parishes the church might be used by two or three 
denominations at different hours of the day and weeh ; in others it 
might be let at a fair rent to its present occupants ; in others it 
might be sold, and tho proceeds applied to some public object. But 
in all cases the parish itself should have tho right of determining 
what it will do with its own church, the only legal restriction im- 
posed being that tho general benefit should bo consulted. If it be- 
feared that warm controversies would from time to time arise, tho 
reply is that nothing could be more unwholesome for mortal breath- 
ing than the fogs which rise from the stagnant pools now so thickly 
scattered over the land. 

Ancient endoirnwnts {that w, hy the rule laid doint, endoictneula 
created before 1818) should form part of the property to he appropriated 
by the State, It is premature to discuss the precise purposes to 
which thd fiends that disestablishment and diseudowment will place 
at the disposal of the nation shall be appropriated. 

“ The surplus may be devoted to education— to the maintenance of the poor 
— ^to effecting great sanitary improvements — to tho reduction of the national 
debt, or to other objects of a secular character, which would bo beneficial tc^ 
the whole nation. It may, however, be suggested that, inasmuch as a lorge- 
porfion of the property now devoted to ecclesiastical purposes belongs to tbo 
parishes, such portions of it as Parliament may from time to timo determine 
should be applied to local objects, and bo administered by municipal and other 
local authoritm.” — lind, § 28. 

The last suggestion made in this paragraph will, I believe, receive 
more and more emphatic attention, as the great mq^ss of our people 
become familiar with tho local character of a large part of the pro- 
iwrty now employed in the support of ecclesiastical institutions. 
One of the most striking facts connected with the general question 
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of Churcli property is tlie enormous extent of tlie ecclesiastical landed 
estate which may be found in almost every county in the kingdom.' 
Statistics recently prepared by Mr. Frederic Martin show that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners are landowners in all the counties of 
England except two^ Shropshire and Westmoreland ; and in all the 
counties of W^es except three, Brecon, Merioneth, and Montgomery- 
shire. They ovm 149,882 acres of land, with an annual ‘rent-roll of 
£311,207 ; “ rep^senting the largest revenue from real property 
possessed by any individual or corporate body in the kingdom, and 
probably in tho world.” ^ In addition, there is the ecclesiastical 
estate of bishops, deans, chapters, and holders of glebe lands, widely 
distributed over the face of tho country. 

Churches erected and endowments created since 1818 require a cer- 
tain amount of separate examination and treatment before a general 
rule can be applied. W^hen the expenditure bestowed upon them 
has been the solo gift of a person living at tho date of disestablishment, 
they should, as a matter of equity, be reinvested in him, or in such 
persons as he may appoint. "When Parliamentary gprants or any other 
funds derived from public sources have been added to the voluntary 
contributions, tho amount should be restored to the State and form 
part of the general surplus. With these limitations^ churches and 
endoicfncnts of a date snhscqtient to 1818 should become the property 
of the congvcffdtions enjoying idieir use at the time when the A.et of 
Disestablishment is passed. 

If any portion of the voluntary contributions bestowed upon the 
Episcopal Church of England is to be separated from the property 
appropriated by the State, it must either (1) be restored to tho 
individuals who gave it, or their living representatives i or (2) it 
must be vested in a corporate ecclesiastical body specially created 
for the purpose ; or (3) it must be retained by the several con^pgs^ 
tions in whose service it is now employed. No other disposition is 
possible, since tho Act of Disestablishment will necessarily dissolve 
all existing ecclesiastical corporations, whether sole or aggregate. 

To discover the representative of every contributor to Church 
funds since 1818 would bo an impossible, even if it were a desirable, 
task. It would give rise to the most complicated legal investiga- 
tions, and the whole proceeds would probably disappear in costs. 
Moreover, the representatives of tho subscriber to a church can 
scarcely be said to have a moral claim to the return of a subscription, 
given to a body with whose affairs, as was notorious. Parliament 
could interfere at will. 

Next the creation of a special corporate body would be the 

(1) “ The Property and Revenues of the English Church Estahlishmont.’* By 
Prederio Martin. P. 123 and p. 70. 

VOL. XXI. StS 3 ^ 
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re-establisl^ent of the Ohurcli, or ratber the ostablisbment of tbat 
acction of tbe Ohorcli which might happen to be in the ascendant 
among the statesmen of the day; and to bestow upon a newly 
incorporated ecclesiastical body the funds which have accumulated 
from Toluntary subscriptionB would be a direct act of endowment. 
Instead of the present Church of England^ which at any rate has 
a certain comprehensiveness, and is compelled to acknowledge its 
subjection to the elected representatives of the people, there would 
bo in England a richly endowed section of a Church, practically 
holding the position of a State Church, but relieved from the 
responsibility of rendering to any human authority an account of its 
stewardship. 

The congregations remain as the only bodies upon whom modem 
churches and endowments should be bestowed, whether weight be 
given to grounds of equity, or motives of generosity have their 
sway, or whether a simply prudential regard be shown to the fair 
price to be paid to secure the religious liberty of England. 

Now congregations will really be the chief sufferers from an Act 
of Disestablishment, and their privileges will be the most directly 
siiTected. Those who worship in a modem church have a greater 
right than any other men can have to plead that it was built for 
their special service, and that the endowments attached to it were 
intended to be theirs. Such picas have no force when employed to 
establish a title to that ancient property, the exclusive use of which 
has been obtained by Episcopalians through a series of restrictive 
and persecuting enactments ; but their moral weight can scarcely bo 
denied when they are applied to the property created by modern 
voluntary efEorts. 

The proposal made, it must be carefully noted, does not necessitate 
o]* involve the substitution of a system of Congregationalism in place 
of the disestablished Episcopalianism. The separate congregations, 
placed in possession of modern churches and endowments, W'ould bo 
able, should they so determine, to unite together and constitute 
themselves an Episcopal Church, of exactly the same ecclesiastical 
character as the existing Church of England, immediately on the 
passing of an Act of Disestablishment. 

If Episcopalianism be enshrined in the hearts and consciences of 
those who reckon themselves members of the Church of England (as 
its adhiEWnts loudly declare), it would not lose one solitary assembly 
of worshipers. Any group of congregations might act together, 
sliould the whole number not prove to be of one mind. Any section 
of the Church that may feel itself aggrieved by the legal restric- 
tions now placed upon its doctrines, its ritual, and the action of the 
spirxtual courts whose jurisdiction alone it acknowledgee^ will find in 
an Act of Disestablishment the Magna Charta of its liberties. The 
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congregations in whicli sucli opinions prevail^ migiit Ok gathered 
together (with the modem churches and endowments that may 
have fallen to their share) and, adopting a form of goyemment cou'- 
eonant with their sacred conyictions, affirm on behalf of all who may 
adhere to tho affirmation that they coiistitute the ancient ATi gKfta.Ti 
Church, and are the legitimate inheritors of its spiritual priyileges. On 
the other hand, congregations belieying in the comprehension within * 
one Church of diyergent minds, would not only, as congregations, be 
as free to comprehend ’’ as the most latitudinarian of diyines could 
desire, but would be able to unite and constitute a Broad Churtdi 
of England, in which spiritual fellowship would not be made 
dependent upon the subtle ingenuity of the tortures inflicted upon 
doctrinal formulae in order to wring from them strangely con^a- 
dictory confessions of faith, but upon the strength of the liying con- 
yiction that theology is an open science, and that differences of thought 
ought not to interfere with the sanctities of common prayer. Upon 
the possibility of yesting property in a body so fluctuating and un- 
defined as a congregation in present connection with the Church of 
England, legal advice has been taken, and the reply received is to 
the effect that no insuperable difficulties exist. 

** The question is really one to be answered by professional persons, and the 
professional advice received on this point justifies tho assertion that there is no 
insuperable difficulty in defining a congregation, and in determining the modes 
in which property may be held in its bdudf. The problem hsS, in fact, been 
already solved, both in this and other countries. This will be seen by refer- 
ence to the following : — 1, The Statutes (63 to 69) of the disestablished dhnrch 
in Ireland; 2, The Statute Law of various American States (see Tyler’s 
American Ecclesiastical Law, 1866, vol. i., p. 60) ; 3, The Act for p,boliehing 
Patronage in tho Church of Scotland, 1876 ; 4, The Compulsory Church-Bate 
Abolition Act, 1868 (sec. 9).”— § 21. 

• 

The statutes (63 to 69) of the disestablished Ohurch in Ireland 
passed and promulgated (under powers given by the Irish Church 
Act) in general convention in 1870, practically decide the question 
of the possibility of defining a congregation ” now attached to the 
Church by law established, and placing it in the position of a legally 
constituted body, capable of having the use of property held in trust 
on its behalf. Begistered vestrymen are substituted for paii^oners 
and ratepayers, and from their numbers churchwardens are yearly 
taken. Every male of the age of twenty-one years, being a., rodent 
or owner of property in any parish or parochial district, or who has for 
at least six months next preceding the time of registration been an 
accustomed member of the congregation attending the church of 
such parish or parochial district for divine wondiip, and who shall 
sign the following declaration — 

I, A. B., do hereby solemnly declare that I am a member of the 
Ohurch of Ireland, and am on owner of property in 'the parish of 

3l 2 
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or [am a resident in the parish of , and 

am not registered in another church of the same parish as an 
accustomed member of a congregation] as the case may be ; or [am an 
accustomed member the congregation of , and am not 

Tegis|ered as an accustomed member of any other congregation] as 
the case may be^^ — 

is declared to be entitled to be registered as a vestryman of such 
parish or parochial district, and to have a vote in the management of 
its affairs. It is farther provided that the register of vestrymen 
shall be revised once a year, and that any diocesan synod may 
require that a vestryman shall be a subscriber to the church funds, 
and make regulations accordingly. Tho persons actually worshipping 
in a particular church, thus become the ‘^congregation’’ in a 
legal, as completely as in a moral and spiritual, sense. Whether a 
clergyman should or should not remain the minister of the congrega- 
tion to which he may be attached at the time of disestablishment, 
should be determined by arrangement with the congregation itself. 
Since the amount of his compensation would be calculated upon the 
actual pecuniary value of his position, and he would be under no 
legal obligation to continue in the ministry at all, special personal 
agreements would be required respecting the terms of future service. 

** A proposal to eject tho inmates of all the parsonages in the country-~even 
with compensation — would bo regarded os a harsh proceeding, and as inflicting, 
undeserved suffering on the clergy and their families. That would bo avoided, 
and ample time be afforded for making changes without personal inconvenience, 
by allowing the existing incumbents to occupy their parsonages so long as they 
continue to bo ministers of the churches in which they now officiate ; but, of 
course, on payment of rent, according to tho valuation adopted in settling their 
claims for compensation.” — IhiU, § 26 . 

Cathedcals, abbeys, and other buildings, possessing ^;hc character 
of public monuments, legitimately fall under the contrd of Parlia- 
ment. They are the property of Nonconformists, quite as much as 
of Episcopalians. They belong to Englishmen as Englishmen ; and 
the voice of the country speaking through Parliament from genera- 
tion to generation should determine their use, abcording to the 
living wishes of each age. 

Among miscellaneous matters, provisions would be needed for the 
redemption of tithe-rent charges and the abolition of compulsory 
ecclesiastical imposts in every form. 

** The Insh Church Act provided for tho sale of lithe-rent charge to the 
owners of land on the payment of twenty-two and a half year’s purchase ; and 
an English Act diould contain similar provisions. The power of levying 
diurdi-rateB, in any form, should also cease ; provision being made for ex- 
tingaiidiing debts, or for meeting other claims, for which compulsory rates 
may still be levied. Easter Dues and other minor ecriesiastical impositions, 
frhich are rither small in amount, or vexatious in their character, should be 
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abolished. Special arrangements \roiild also be required to lAeve the in- 
habitants of corporate towns, such as Liyerpool, and of parishes, such as Mary- 
lebone, who hare to pay largo sums out of municipal or parochial rates to 
maintain churches, and to provide incomes for the clergy officiating in them.*’ 
—Ihid. § 27. 

The passing of an Act of Disestablishment and Disendowment 
based upon the principles indicated in the Practical Suggestions 
discussed in this article would, I submit, confer substantial benefits 
upon the nation, without touching with rough hand any noble religi- 
ous influence exercised by those assemblies of Christian worshippers 
now connected with the State, and without violating any constitu- 
tional law. 

The rights alike of individuals, parishes, and congregations would 
bo respected. The compensation given to iadkiduaU would be 
ample, while their personal freedom would be secured. They would 
be able to follow the dictates of conscience and devote themselves, 
in tho solemn might of self-denying enthusiasm, to whatsoever 
Church bears in their sight the most assured witness to tho glory of 
God. Not a single clergyman or layman would suffer pecuniary 
loss, while not the burden of a feather wotdd bo placed upon 
spiritual independence. 

Parinhes would receive the consideration that their place in English 
history demands and justifies. Their higher energies would be 
quickened by the increase of responsibilities, and their miseries 
alleviated by the possession of new resources. The conditions of a 
more diversified mental and spiritual activity would be established. 
A breath of freer and purer air would freshen the village life of 
England. 

Congregations would neither be roughly scattered abroad, as sheep 
without a shepherd, or harshly driven into unaccustomed folds. 
Moans would be provided by which those who have been glad to go 
up together into the house of their Lord, could unite themselves 
more closely as one people, and be oven better able to make known 
their desires and present their common supplications. The great 
voluntary work of this century would be generously recognised; 
and no congregation would be compelled to surrender offerings that 
had been presented by those who, living in these later days, may 
be presumed to have desired its especial welfare. 

* The reorganization of an Episcopal Church would proceed without 
partisan interference on the part of the State. Eveiy section of 
Episcopalians would be treated with an equal justice. Individual 
clergymen and congregations would freely group themselves accord- 
ing to their spiritual affinities. No legal impediments would prevent 
the existence of one great Episcopal Church of England, should 
Episcopalians resolve with one mind and desire with one heart that 
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its fonndaftons should be laid^ its temple upbuilt, and its altar 
consecrated. 

Neither would any law hinder those who might esteem their own 
order of worship freer from mortal taint than that adopted by their 
brethren, from f^o forming a. Church, and proclaiming with voice of 
trumpet, and psaltery, and harp, that it is the one Church of the 
living Ood in England, in which are administered the spec^ sacra- 
ments through which his Holy Spirit will be outpoured upon the 
children of men. The spirit of such an act of disestablishment as 
that for which I plead, would be akin to that which dwelt within 
Moses of old, when it was angrily reported to him that Eldad and 
Medad do prophesy in the camp/^ and ho replied, Enviest thou 
for my sake ? Would God that all the Lord^s people wore prophets, 
and that the Lord would put his Spirit upon them.” Those who are 
unconnected with any section of the Church will not be responsible 
for the acts of a voluntary organization, in the way in which they 
are responsible for the ecclesiastical action of the State of which they 
are citizens. Ecclesiasticism as a restraint upon the intellectual 
development o£ the country will be destroyed by the very blow which 
liberates its religious life from the interference of the law. 

The nation itself — ^the nation which embraces in the folds of its 
ample majesty all contending sects and fragments of sects — would 
receive the many broad acres and rich possessions which it so gravely 
needs that its pauperism may be lessened, and the sorrows of its 
closely packed crowds lightened, and the march of physical as well 
as spiritual pestilence chocked, and its schools made more worthy of 
the genius of its people. The amount of property which ought to be 
retained after satisfying every just and honourable claim would be 
amply sufficient to afford appreciable r^^’^from the pressure of many 
grievous burdens, and supply largo means for promoting a higher 
culturo. ^ 

It remains for those who ** believe, and therefore speak,'' zealoudy 
to devote themselves to the education of the people in the knowledge 
of those practical measures by which the demands of religious 
liberty may be oonverted into the blessings of a nobler civilisation. 
Legislation will sooner or later become imperative. Whatever act 
of disestablishment bo passed, we have to see that it is not a 
mockery of every hope, a contemptuous sarcasm upon years of toil, 
and on astute resumption of ancient privilege. It must mark an 
epoch in tie history of England. 


Henhy W. Orosskey. 



EVOLUTION AND EQSITIVISM. 

WHAt is the relation between the Positive Philosophy, as represented 
by Auguste Comte, and the Evolution Philosophy, as represented by 
Hackcl, Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and other celebrated men of our 
time P Are they antagonistic in principle P Or have they a common 
basis ; and if so, where and to what extent do they diverge ? 

One view, and possibly the view most generally accepted, is that 
the Philosophy of Evolution is a more advanced form of the Positive 
Philosophy, which has arisen since Comte’s time, and which there- 
fore supersedes his own system of thought, and renders it a matter 
of merely historical interest. Of the ultimate nature of matter, as 
revealed in the most advanced speculations of the molecular phy- 
sicists, of the differentiations of every inorganic or organic form from, 
a homogeneous nebula, of the origin of all living speciea from proto- 
plasm in the course of millions of years through the struggle for 
existence ; of this, it is said, Comte knew nothing. How then con any 
claim be still put forward in his behalf to the leadership of .thought 
in the nineteenth century P 

There are others by whom a different .view is taken. To these 
Comte presents himself as having taken account of these prevalent 
tendencies of modern speculation, haying judged them by nnticipar 
tion, and as haying given weighty reasons for attaching a very 
different value to them from that. which is now current. Some 
attempt will be made in thia and in a succeeding article to xlcvelop 
and support this view. The present writer is one of those who con- 
sider that Comte is by no means superseded ; but, on the contrary, 
that his writings, whether earlier or later, supply a safeguard against 
certain idols of modem thought which are going far to discredit 
science, and by inevitable reaction to favour tbc revival of retrograde 
beliefs. 

Comte’s pbilosopbical position may be summed up in these two 
sentences : 

1. He attempted a Synthesis of scientific conceptions*. 

2. That Synthesis was subjective, and not objective. It discarded, 
that is to say, all attempts to stand outside the universe, to regard 
it as a whole, and to explain it. The unifying influence, that 
which mode it a synthesis, was the recognition of Man as the. central 
object ; of tbe study of social and moral phenomena as the central 
science, to which the rest were subsidiary. 
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It is the second of these positions which separates Oomte from' 
Evolationists and Cosmogonists. The first position, however, he 
holds in common with them. He and they alike aro marked off hy 
it on the one hand from metaphysicians and theologians, with whose 
cono^tionsthe Positivist has nothing to do except to appreciate their 
philosophical importance ; and on the other from scientific specialists 
engaged in promoting particular branches of knowledge wititout 
~reference to their corrdation, or to their reaction on the general 
system of belief. 

Of Comte’s attitude towards theological and metaphysical thinken, 
there is no need to speak. In his rejection of their methods he was 
not, nor did he ever assume to be, original. The Positive method, as 
applied to speculation, dates from the Greek mathematicians. Handed 
down, through the<Arabs, to the Renaissance, and thence to modern 
Europe, it has been ever extending to now spheres of thought. 
Comte is sometimes attacked for falsely claiming the credit of 
originality in this matter, as though he supposed himself to have 
invented the Positive method ; as though the recognition of its 
employment for twenty-five centuries was not the very groundwork 
of his eyatem of Positive Philosophy. Comte’s originality as a scientific 
thinker principally consists in his application of the Positive method 
to a new sphere of thought ; that of the phenomena of human nature, 
social or individuaL Apart from certain special aspects, as, for 
instance, that of man’s economic relations, this region had hitherto 
been deemed inaccessible to the Positive method, and grasped tena- 
ciously by metaphysicians and theologians as peculiarly their own. 
Hot, of course, that in the eighteenth century indications of this great 
crisis in the history of thought are not plainly visible. The writings 
of Montesquieu, Hume, Adam Smith, Diderot, Vico, Kant, Turgot, 
and Condoicet show that the greater minds were not without strong 
presentiments and even dear glimpses of its advent. Butto Comte 
bdongs the praise of having first grasped the problem in its length, 
breadth, and height; of having seen the momentous practical issues 
involved in its solution ; and of having devoted his total energy to 
the task from youth till death. 

As a student of science, then, a student, that is, of the laws of 
nature, Comte takes his place in a long line of thinkers from Thales 
and Archimedes downwards. They, like him, had used the Posi- 
tive metho^” though without knowing it. They, like him, had 
occupied thmusdves with the study of constant relations underlying 
the apparent irregularities of the phenomena which they were con- 
sidering. And whether the uniformities were sought for amidst the 
infinite ‘divernties of triangles, or amidst the infinite diversities in 
'' the mental evolution of individuals or nations, the method ffdlowed 
was fundaments^ the same. 
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But amongst scientific thinkers Comte is distinguished hj 
attempt in which, though^ he does not stand alone, he has yet had 
few predecessors. He attempted to frame, as I have said, a Synthesis 
of scientific conceptions; to group our knowledge of the laws of 
nature into a harmonious co-ordinated whole. This was first attempted 
by Des Cartes, whose method may, as I propose to show, serve as a 
type for many modern efforts in tiie same direction. 

The need for a Synthesis has been growing of late years more and 
more evident, even to scientific minds. The common antipathy or 
indifference to science is not merely due to its conflict with theo- 
logical dogma. It is that men ask themselves, as they read the title 
pages of scientific journals or the summaries of annual meetings of 
scientific associations. Why are all these disjointed materials flung 
down together before us in a heap P What is it that these wise men 
tell us we are to fall down and worship P We are told that all 
knowledge of real facts is precious; that the smallest fact care- 
fully and accurately recorded, however unmeaning it may at first 
seem, may possibly be one end of a clue which shall lead to a laby- 
rinth of treasures ; may possibly be the missing link which centuries 
hence shall enable some great thinker to throw his chain over a 
bottomless chasm. All this is extremely plausible ; and it appeals 
forcibly to some of the best English feelings of patience, humility, 
and thoroughness. But have the eloquent lecturers at British Asso- 
ciations and elsewhere w'ho descant on this theme' ever seriously 
reflected on its meaning P Have they ever taken to heart the saying 
of the evangelist, and reflected that if all the facts in the world are 
to bo accurately recorded, a new world probably of greater size will 
be required as a Becord Office P And indeed this is an understatement 
of the case. If in facts we include all “truths” discoverable by^ 
human faculties, their number is evidently and in the strictest sense 
infinite. The possible problems to be worked out in any one branch 
of mathematics would fill many more volumes than are contained in 
all the world’s libraries. In astronomy we might look forward to 
accurate records of the spectra of many million stars. In chemistry 
the arithmetician may tell us if he can what limit there is to the 
possible combinations of fifty or sixty elements taken any number 
of times together. In biology, especially if we include the concrete 
“ sciences,” or rather fact-collections, of paleontology and natural 
history, the field is wide also, much wider than it used to be. 
Formerly it might have been enough to study each of the many 
thousand species of each class of animals or plants. But at^ the 
present moment the notion of species as a definite unit is passing away, 
and who shall say that it is not desirable to record the variations 
found in each of countless millions of individuals? Passing to 
sociology we shall find the state of things not otherwise. Woe to 
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tlie historic stoident who generalises. Facts, he will be told, not 
theories, are ..wonted; let him investigate original documents, lot 
him restrict himself to a short period, a limited area ; then he may 
yet do good service. For what we want are all the procurable 
records of each year of every nation's existence. Or why do we say 
nation ? We must examine with the same care every province ; why 
not every village ? 

" It is 'SometimeB forgotten by the learned that the very essence 
and main purpose of science is to generalise. Science, as of^osed to 
erudition, means investigation of the laws of nature ; and a law of 
natore means the Perception of Uniformity in the midst of Yarietj’. 
It unplies an intelligent question asked of nature ; a meditative work, 
resulting in the construction of some sort of hypothesis, however 
provisional and transient, which is to be tested afterwards by obser- 
vation, and which therefore gives purpose and meaning to the collcc- 
ti(m of &ct8. But with a large proportion of modem fact-heaps 
meditation hoe hod very little to do. They have resulted partly 
from the mere fondness for accumulation common to all collectors 
of curiosities, partly from the inquisitive instinct which indicates the 
dawn of intellect in young infants or in the higher vertebrates. They 
have obstructed science more than they have helped it. 

It is quite true, however, that in many departments of thought 
there is a strong counteracting influence. The practical applications 
of many sciences protect them to a great extent from this aimless 
diqiersion. We have realised the dream of Bacon that knowledge of 
the activities around us implies their mastery ; or, when they arc 
resistless, enables us by wise submission to evade their force. Wo 
con foresee the earth's motion, we hope soon that we may foretell the 
.hurricane — ^and we guide our life accordingly. Fire and falling 
water we can mould to our purposes as soon as we know their 
strength. In either case, the more accurate the knowledge, -tiie finer 
the adjustment, the mme fruitful is the result. 

Practical utility therefore, subservience to the wants and comforts 
of life, is the influence which has dictated a large proportion of 
adentific researches, and which gives them point and purpose. The 
.^tent and force of this influence is hardly recognised by the learned 
societies, who, while eager on all occaoons to claim the gratitude of 
the practical world, are less profuse in the acknowledgment of their 
own debt. The form&tion of astronomical - tables, the iimumerable 
researches iiAnechaaics, physics, and chemistry that have branched 
out from metaUa'rgy, dye-works^ ship-building, and other technical 
porsmts, the Muqulus given by recent epidemics to the study 
of fungi,' are- casual instances from multitijtdes. . The history of the 
steam-engine- supplies numberless illustrations. "The important 
appHcations of elcotro-magnetism to tdegtiaphy have reacted," says 
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Professor Maxwell, "on pore sdenoe by giving a ooniinareialvnlne'. 
to accurate electrical measaremesit, and by affording ,tp eleotetoiaBa’ 
tbe use of apparatus on a scale which greatly transcends that of - any 
ordinary laboratory.” 

And it may be w^ to remark that this potent influence is oil a 
kind likely to endure. The critics of Oomte who suppose hiaa 
hostile to the growth of knowledge forget all that is implied in the 
great principle, nowhere so strongly and systematioally ui^ed as in. 
his writings, of the separation of Ohurch and State. They forget 
that wholly apart and outside the coherent conception of the Order -of 
the World which it is the business of his educating body, thesoientifie 
priesthood of the future, to disseminate, stand the industrial riiiefa 
trained in this wide view of things, but busy each in his own domain 
with the conquest of nature, and to that end eager to avail them- 
selves of that class of mind intermediate between theory and praettce 
of whom the engineer is the most familiar type. There is small 
fear under Comte’s regime of practical, applied, or concrete scienoe 
being neglected. And equally distant is the fear that with surik 
rivalry, and with unlimited freedom of teaching, the priesthood would 
degenerate into the stagnation of theocracy. For should they, do so 
their place would very speedily be taken. They will have to keep 
abreast of their time. The conception of the ordm* nature* like 
everything else in the Positive scheme, is organic, and will 'never 
cease to grow. But I am anticipating ; only that this notion, which 
I hear so often, that Positivism implies intellectual i.stagpiarion, 
crystallized thought, beautiful perhaps, but still crystal, net vital, 
— ^the commonest yet the falsest of all misconceptions Comte’s 
teaching — seemed to need refutation at the outset. 

The reaction of practical life on science is so obvious that the 
majority of mankind frill,into the opposite extreme of exaggeratiag 
its importance, and of denying the value of pure theory, of Inutb' 
studied for truth’s sake. Yet this view is equally inconsistent with- 
the history of science. 

The desire for explaining the world around us is umate.in the 
human race ; is not invisible indeed in the higher animal races,, for 
these too show, especially when young, and so^ie few in after liSa^ 
evident traces of curiosity. In the childly in the eavoge, it . » 
course extremely obvious. With. t)xem the answer of tbe spirit to ita 
own eager questionings is dictated by the.warying forces iff terror 
and hope, and the residt is a strange fantastic jrioudland of beUef, 
changing shape oud colour with every impulse ^nf desire,' but 
mately gaining fixed form and solidity, transmitted to, new geneiBaiF 
tions, and taking the first place among ^he infiuenoee that mhaijlfi 
their life. Wise men, sharing this inflqence themadves 81)4 
ing it to others, have founddt enough to hind toge&mr^vif^ 
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civilisations, and thus to replace the physical fogrces of despotic 
government by the inward restraining impulses of tradition and 
reverence. 

Thus Theocracy arose. It was, as the name implies, the govern- 
ment of the gods ; that is to say, moral restraint by the sanctity of 
tradition, as interpreted by a sacred god-appointed caste. The 
historical value of theocracy, not merely as the basis of industrial 
and sedentary life, but as the source of those time-honoured institu- 
tions and organic prejudices which remain steadfast through the 
most revolutionary fluctuations of opinion, is incalculable. But, as 
in every other paii;ial synthesis of life, the price to be paid was great. 
The free spontaneousness of thought and emotion, which, as we saw, 
was the starting-point of religious belief, had disappeared. 

The Greeks — a population in which, as in Italy, the military caste 
strove successfully against theocratic rule, but with whom, partly 
from the physical nature of the country, partly from a premature 
development of commerce, there w^as not sufficient cohesiveness to 
form a great nation — drove tlieir great men away from municipal 
politics into the region of pure intellect. By such abstinence from 
civic work their country was sacrificed, but the future of the world 
was saved. The conception of a universe governed by fixed law 
took root in Athens and Alexandria, and was implanted ineffuceably 
through Western Europe by imperial and by medimval Home. 

The concentration on the problems of moral life which it is the 
glory of the mediaeval Church to have attempted, stoyed the spirit 
of inquisitiveness for a time. It took refuge with the Arabs ; then, 
when the Catholic faith grew weak, returned to the West and burst 
out with irrepressible strength at the Benaissance. The study of 
truth for its own sake — inquiry of every sort into the proceedings of 
the physical and vital world, apart from any immediate practical 
utility to be attained — ^has ever since shown itself as a potent ingre- 
dient in Western civilisation, one of the features which most strongly 
distingoish it from African or Asiatic life. 

Not, indeed, that the discoverers of geometrical and astronomical 
laws were the mere slavbs of the inquisitive instinct that has some- 
times been imagined. In pursuing their marvellous investigations 
of the properties of the circle and of the conic sections, they were 
doubtless quite innocent of any attempt to help forward the technical 
aud industrial pursuits of their time.^ But to suppose them heedless 

(1) The first writer, 1 believe, to draw attention to this was Comte, who has 
be^ wdiementlr accused, as, for instance, recently by Mr. Pattison, of narrow utili- 
tarianism; and this though Comto*B latest writing was a mathematical treatise; 
though in th^ last volume of his ** Positive Polity ” special provision is made for the 
endowment, amongst many other things, of biological and philological research ; and 
tiiough gwerally, in Comte’s picture of the future, a high position, though doubtless 
not the highest, is reserved for men of distinguished speculative power but feeble aooial 
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of the vast import of their work to the destinies of man would be a 
very shallow and unjust conjecture. They were imtiating the most 
stupendous change which it was possible for humanity to undergo— 
the« substitution of fixed law for the caprice of deity. So vast was 
this revolution that its full range has only been measured in our own 
time. They began the work in the oidy port of the field where 
success was possible: in the simple all-embracing phenomena of 
Space. The problem of Geometry is the indirect measurement of 
magnitude, the power of foreseeing from the length of a given line 
the length of other unknown lines, surfaces, or solids, placed in a 
definite relation to it. This evidently lay at the very root of the 
interpretation of nature. The sky, the earth, and all that is in the 
earth are l^ounded (or appear to be bounded) by definite form, and 
come, therefore, within the scope of this primal science. It was not 
fortuitous that men should first^have spent their efforts on such 
simple forms as the triangle, the circle, the sphere, the cylinder, 
and the cone, or that, when the laws of their measurement had 
been found, they should have passed to the study of the more 
subtle lines formed by the intersection of these solids with a plane. 
The precise importance of the ellipse and the parabola to the 
future of science was unknown to Apollonius. But the work 
before him was to discover the fundamental laws of space-measure- 
ment, and these curves presented themselves in the very first rank. 
There is a logic of the heart as well as of the head, which con- 
sciously or otherwise guides high minds to high problems. 

At the time of the Benaissance the problem of the interpretation 
of nature wus seen to be far beyond the compass of Greek geometry. 
The seeds sown broadcast by Aristotle over the whole field of science 
were ripening ; the stupendous discovery of Copernicus was revealing 
the infinity of the universe. Chemistry had begun to indicate thb 
hidden activities of matter. Vital forms and functions were studied 
with a zeal and minuteness unknown to the Greeks. The labyrin- 
thine complexities of nature seemed to offer no hope of issue, and 
scientific thinkers might seem destined to content themselves, in 
Newton’s language, with the lot of children gathering here and 
there shells upon the shore. 

There was one, however, who refused to be satisfied with such a 
destiny. That man was Des Cartes, the puissant and audacious 
spirit who, in the first half of the seventeenth century, summed up 
in himself the two great progressive forces of modem Europe— the 

sympathies. Yet Mr. Fattison tells us, ** the hatred of the Comtist for all thajjyan be 
called intdlect equals that of the Spanish priest or the French Logitimifit ! ** 
porary JlmeWi March, 1876.) Bat then, as Mr. Fattison explains afberwaxds, his 
knowledge of Comte has been gained by ^ dipping here and there into his Tclaines.** 
Gibbon would haye sighed or smiled to find that the head Of a college can sometimes be 
superficial. - ^ 
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solvent force of metapliysical plulosophy, tbe eonstmctive ogem^ 
of PosifiTe Sdemoe. 

Of Des Oartes’ negative work, of its profoundly revolntionary 
influence on tiie leading spirits of his own and the snooeeding 
century, this is not the place to speak. It is the aq>ect of his work 
<m which attention has been in our times too exclusively concentrated. 
But it is not in realiiy the most important aspect. Far deeper and 
i^ore permanent, far more engrossing to himself, far weightier in 
ultimate result, was the attempt to group together the scattered 
troths of science, to exhibit the visible world around us as governed 
by definite ai^ assignable law, and thus to open the way for mastery, 
cr at least for equal struggle, with the fatalities of matter and of life. 

To rate the physics of Descartes as more important than his 
metaphysics will seem to most men a paradox. Yet if his ergo 
sum is far more familiar to most of us than his Vortices, lends itself 
more readily to literary handling, has appeared till lately to be a 
more potent factor in philosophical controversy, a true reading 
of the story of Des Cartes’ life, as told by himself with such admi- 
rable clearness in his Discourse on Method, will lead to a different 
opinion. We shall recognise, indeed, one of the great initiators of 
the destructive movement, one who, with Hobbes and Spinosa, 
prepared the way for the general upheaval which was yet a century 
and a half distant. The transcendent power of Des Cartes over the 
negative movement of the eighteenth century is too obvious to be 
ignored for a moment. But we shall feel at the some time that to 
his own mind the positive or constructive side of his work was of far 
greater value. Ho one who reads his correspondence can doubt this. 
For one letter that deals with metaphysics or theology, there ore a 
doaen that deal with every scientific question, mathematical, physical, 
br biological, that was then open. 

What Des Cartes attempted was, then, a Synthesis of sqjentifio 
truth. He had a strong conviction, stronger and clearer probably 
than any thinker either of his own or of the following century, of 
the stupendous change which scientific method was destined to effect 
in Human affairs. The various branches of science which he followed, 
as his works and above all his letters show, with such intense eager- 
ness, were interesting to him simply as firagments of a great whole — 
as illustrations of the orderly develo|nnent and procedure of the 
universe by wise obedience to which man’s life would be infinitely 
ennobled. Hoiwas a great geometer — some think, the greatest. But 
he cared for geometry because he thought to find in it the key by 
whiift the secrets of the universe could be unlocked. 

And th^ is a special reason for estimating Des Cartes’ weak at 
film present time. What he attempted anticipates in very many ways 
the dforts made ly modem men of science to found an Objective 
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Synthesis — a comprehenslTe view, that is to say, of the oniverae 
viewed as an outside series of phenomena. His failure, oon^pioaona 
and honourable as it was, throws light on their &ilnre, and malcesvit 
far less excusable to reiterate the attempt. . It throws light also on 
the rolitary and contrasted effort made by Auguste Comte to found a 
scientific synthesis from a wholly opposite point of view. 

lies Carles was an Evolutionist. His “ Principia" is the firsl^ the 
most elaborate, and certainly not the least successful attempt to 
explain the world around us by an elaborate and dearly defined 
process of Evolution. Granted one or two first principles, he under- 
takes to show that by successive differentiations of a homogeneous 
mass filling space, the stars arose, planetary bodies arranged them- 
selves round each star, in cach'planet water and earth were formed, 
with all the thousandfold varieties of shape and substance. The 
activities of matter — ^weight, light, heat, magnetism — are all shown 
to be consequences of the some elementary principles. The more 
complex activity of life itself was no exception. 

Evolution philosophies are for the moment in &shion. It is per- 
fectly safe to acknowledge them ; it is even somewhat dangerous for a 
man’s intellectual reputation to doubt them. But those who remember 
the vehement outcry raised thirty years ago by the Vestiges of Crea- 
tion, may form a faint conception of the amazing moral as well as 
intellectual audacity shown in raising such questions as these in the 
middle of tho seventeenth century. And when we look at the 
strenuous pertinacity with which the problem was handled fiwm 
youth to death, at the force and clearness of the language, the 
rigorous amputation of every pre-existing prejudice, the keen in- 
genuity in working out minutest details, we may think, perhaps, that 
Columbus alone in the world’s history shows a rival type of sus- 
tained, deliberate, solitary courage. * 

“ Tho intolloctual power, through words and things 
Wont Boonding on, a dim and perilous way ! ’’ ^ 

The problem which Des Cartes set before him was to e:q>lain the 
evolution of tho universe by assuming the smallest possible nuffliter 
of "first principles,” and reasoning down from them upon strictly 
mathematical methods. He was no doubt far too great a man to. be 
consistent in this. He gave a Stimulus both by precept and example 
to inductive and experimental methods very for greater than that of 
Bacon. But his avowed purpose was to frame his Synthesis upon 
Deduction. Let us see how he suoceeded. 

He begins, then, after the fashion now so popular, but thdfc so 
astonishingly new, by assuming space filled with a perfectly h<ano- 
geneous indivisible substance, endowed with none of the pnqperties 
which we are accustomed to consider as inseparable from inaiter. 
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excepting Extension. Weight, temperature, and the other features, 
optical, electrical, or chemical, which characterize aU matter Imown 
to uB-^ — ^these things as yet are not. , They are subsequent differentia- 
tions, not as yet evolved. 

How long this condition of homogeneity may have l^ted there is 
no means of telling. It has indeed been laid down intone of the 
most ingenious of modem imitations of Des Cartes,^ as a" first prin- 
ciple of Evolution, that the condition of homogeneity is nne of 
unstable equilibrium.” In what respects a homogeneous mass of 
gold, or of carbon, isolated from surrounding matter, would be neces- 
sarily unstable, it is not very easy to determine. If it be said that 
incident forces, as heat, continudly change its volume, yet the same 
would hold good of a heterogeneous mass, as an oxide or an alloy, 
and perhaps with the result of dislocating the equilibrium altogether ; 
so that it would be equally true, or perhaps truer, to say that the 
condition of heterogeneity was one of unstable equilibrium.” At 
any rate, such a doubtful thesis as this was far too uncertain a 
foundation for Des Cartes to build upon. 

Given Extension as the one essential property of matter, Des Cartes 
proceeds to postulate Motion. His views on this subject were for his 
time extremely original, and anticipatory of much modern specula- 
tion. Motion, he observed, could only be predicated of anything 
relatively to the matter surrounding it. A man on a vessel sailing 
down a river is at rest with regard to the vessel, in motion with 
regard to the shore. The wheels of a watch in the man’s pocket, in 
addition to their own motion, participate in that of the man, of the 
diip, of the earth’s motion on its axis, and of that round the sun. 
To say, therefore, of anything that it is absolutely at motion, or 
absolutely at rest, is impossible.^ Motion and Kest are purely 
relative terms. 

Further, Des Cartes postulated what is commonly known as the 
First Law of Motion : the law of Kepler, as Comte was w(mt to call 
it ; the law of Inertia, as it is often called — ^viz. that a body tended to 
remain in the state, whether of rest or of rectilinear motiem, in which 
it%as at the moment, and that any deviation from the straight line 
must be the result of a disturbing force. How that careful observa- 
tion has shown the tendency of all bodies in motion to obey this law, 
the contrary of it has been recently asserted to be unthinkable.” 
Possibly it may be so to the instructed mind of our day ; it seems to 
have.b^ ^thinkable” enough, however, by the highest minds ox 
antiquity, since all who examined the subject at all did actually 
think it. 

(1) Mr. Herbert Spenoer’t ** First Frindples,** chap. xiz. I do not, of course^ imply 
the hnitstioii was eonscioiis. 
f ■ {8^) «Principia,**ii. 80. 
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Finally, Des Cartes advanced the position so attractive to modern 
speculators, although so absolutely beyond the reach of human 
powers to demonstrate, that the (]^antity of motion in the universe 
remained invariable. The belief that light and heat are simply 
forms of motion, none the less real, none the less amenable to the 
ordinary laws of motion, because imperceptible to sense, is frequently 
hailed as a great modem discovery. But Des Cartes has stated it as 
clearly and emphatically as any modern physicist : — 

** The number and variety of motions in the world,*' ho says, ** is infinite; 
independently of the motion of the planets, of the atmosphere, of the seas and 
nvcrs, 1 remark a process of decay in the most solid bihldings, of growth or 
corruption in animals and plants : not merely in flame, then, biA in every kind 
of substance, there is constant motion, though differing in velocity, and in the 
degree to which our senses can appreciate it. 

** The primal cause of these motions I do not care to inquire ; enough for me 
that they began with the beginning of tho world ; and once begun, I am led to 
the conclusion that they never ceaso, though the subject of them may con- 
stantly vary : that is to say, the power of moving, which at any moment exists 
in a body, may pass from it to a second, and exist no longer in the first, but it 
must still remain somewhere in the world.” (** Monde,” ch. iii.) 

What is flame ? *' he asked. ** In a piece of burning wood we can see with 
our eyes that the small particles of the wood ard moved, are separated from 
each other ; the fine particles changed into fire, air, and smoke, the coarser 
into ashes. Others may suppose, if they choose, the essential principle of fire, 
the attribute of heat, and action of burning to be throe different things : 
but I, who fear to fall into error if I make any supposition beyond what is 
absolutely necessary, am satisfied simply to state the fact of the motion of the 
particles. Suppose fire, suppose heat, suppose burning to go on as long as you 
choose, yet unless you have this intestine movement and separation of partides, 
I can conceive no change to proceed. Conversely, take away your fire, your 
heat, all that you call burning, if only you admit a force which violently stirs 
the more subtle particles and separates them from each other, and you have, 
1 conceive, tho same results as you experience in burning.” 

The sensation of Heat, he .goes on to say (and this important thesis 
he develops at great length), has nothing to do with the external 
actions causing it. Heat is molecular motion ; and all molecular 
motion artificially produced, as that of friction, is capable of exciting 
the sensation of heat Monde,” ch. xi.). These and many otl^r 
passages of the same kind show that Des Cartes had grasped the 
transference of molar into molecular motion with a clearness which 
Newton never attained. 

Here, then, we have the foundations on which Des Cartes pro*- 
ceeded to rear his gigantic edifice. Space filled by homogeneous 
Matter with no property .but that of Extension. In this Matter 
Motion initiated by the Deity. The quantity of motion in the 
world invariable, though it may be communicated from one body 
to another, and may pass from. sensible to insensible modes. The 
laws of motion : first, the law of inertia, that a body remains in its 
state of mo^on or of rest, until acted on by a disturbing faroe^t, 
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liiw of the directiim of motion, that each portion of 
ten^^ in curved, bat in straight lines ; 

iloidly, the law of communicated motion, that a body impinging 
against another of greater inertia than its own changes the direction, 
h^t not' the quantity, of its motion ; if, on the contrary, it impinged 
against one the inertia of which was less than its own, it retains the 
directidn, but loses in the quantity, of motion, transferring the por- 
tion so lost to the second body. All the special causes of changes 
ooeurring in bodies are contained in this rule.^’ 

, Imagine, then, motion to begin, by Divine volition, in this homo- 
geneous Such motion oould not be rectilinear, from the 

nature of apkmm ; it could only be circular. Fish swimming in a 
basin do not, he observes, ripple the surface ; the water that makes 
way for them in front pushes against other water that fills up the 
gap behind. Of such a nature he conceived the primal motion; 
initiated at the same moment in infinite numbers of equal portions 
of space, so that while each portion rotated round its own centre, 
vast groups of these rotating particles revolved round a common 
centre. *£ach mass of rotating particles constituted a vortex, or 
csclum ; evolving ultimately, as wo shall sec, a star or sun at the 
central point, and a planet^ system with all its differentiated forms 
of matter in various portions of the whirlpool. But we arc yet far 
from this. 

The form of each rotating particle could not have been in the first 
instance spherical; for spheres in contact have intervals between 
them, which is contrary to the hypothesis of a plenum. They must 
have been polyhedral therefore. But the friction of rotating polyhe- 
dra must inevitably have ground them down, as pebbles arc rounded 
by the sea waves, leaving thus between theiln a dust, so to speak, 
of incomparably finer texture, occupying the interstices between 
tlie spheres. Here, then, we have the first great differentiation 
occurring in the primal homogeneous mass. We have the whirling 
Ether, consisting of hard spherules ; and in the interstices between 
the spherules we have a yet finer substance, ethereal, so to speak, to 
the second degree. In the revolutions of the vortex the coarser kind 
of ether, called by Des Cartes the second matter,’’ tended to recede 
from the centre ; the finer kind, or first matter,” to accumulate at 
the centre, although never ceasing to ramify throughout the whole. 
It is this f entral accumulation of the purer ether which constitutes 
the solar mass ; and light, or fire, for the two in Des Cartes’ mind 
arc substantially the same, is nothing more than the propagation of 
motion in this &er ether. 

Neither in the finer nor in the coarser ether have we as yet got 
anything in the least resembling matter as known to human senses, 
genesis ol ihis^ the third form of substance, is as f||lows« 
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The finer ether, in its passage through the interMices of rsrro]^ 
ing spherules, assumed necessarily the form of grooved pcisme/ not 
straight, but more or loss twisted ; and the twist, as he> explaiili ttt 
some length, is in opposite directions — ue. either right-handed or, 
left-handed, according as those prisms approximate to either pojlew 
In this way, were there time to explain it, does l)es Cortes elab^ate 
an extremely ingenious hypothesis accounting for magnetic pheno- 
mena. The result is, that in the centre of the vortex, where Ihere is 
no second ” matter to interfere with the first,” portions of these 
prisms, oppositely twisted, get entangled and cohere. They float on 
the surface of the central sphere like foam on a fermenting liquid, 
and form something like a solar spot, obstructing the passage* of 
light. The material of these spots, thrown off from the central 
substance as a nebulous mass, constitutes Dos Cartes’ third matter — 
that to which the name is commonly given, which ultimatdy differ- 
c^ntiates into the world of gases, liquids, and solids known to our senGtes. 

The pLinets are conceived as growing similarly to the sun — Le, 
as the centres of smaller whirlpools or sub- vortices, which, losing 
their motion gradually by surrounding friction, fell nearer towards 
the sun, till once mere in a position of equilibrium with the etliereal 
motion around them. Each of them, therefore, consisted of a central 
fire, kept under by an envelope of compacted ether, and surrounded 
by a gradually difibrentiating mass of nebulous third matter, through 
the pores of which the first and second variously mingled. 

Dcs Cartes feels himself now in a position to explain” the 
various properties of sensible matter. These properties are all 
bhnplo results of oscillation and agitation of tho first and second 
kinds of ethereal substance. The ether is conceived as passing 
with extreme rapidity through the pores of matter. In its passage 
it makes for itself ways through tho molecules capable of trans- 
mitting tlie impulse called Light. It sifts tho grosser molecules from 
the subtler, and then differentiates substances of various qualities. 
It accounts for the spherical state of liquids, &c. 

But the crucial test of tho hypothesis was its power of accounting 
for that fundamental quality of all matter known to human sense 
which we call Weight. The phenomena of Gravitation have harassed 
tho speculative minds of Europe for some centuries. The stupendous 
results following from Newton’s researches diverted men for a 
century from the previous inquiry, which Newton made no attempt 
to handle, what Gravitation was. It was enough for Newton to find 
out how it acted ; and there the Positive thinker is content with him 
to leave the problem. Certain modem physicists in their incessant 
attempts to scale the skies, to explain how the universe was made, 
and to reduce all the activities of matter to a single force, find 
Gravitation a stumbling-block. Every attempt to demonstrate a 

3h2 
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correlation between gravity and tbo other physical activities, such as 
light, heat, or electricity, has utterly failed. The latest hypothesis as 
to the ultimate origin of matter, viz., that the molecule is a small 
eddy or vortex of ether, owing its rigidity to rapid rotation, may or 
may not be more satisfactory than the Cartesian hypothesis we are con- 
sidering, but it throws no light whatever upon gravitation. Lesage in 
desperation climbed outside the universe and saw a system of extra- 
muhdane particles, which, by impinging against the ether and thus 
producing universal pressure, caused between two masses of matter, 
ue. two portions of rotating ether, that tendency to approximate which 
we call attraction. These things are called by many learned pro- 
fessors of our time " scientific hypotheses,” and are regarded as of 
immense value. Newton and Comte thought otherwise. 

But to return to Des Cartes. All kinds of matter in the vortex, 
first, second, and third, were conceived to be acting under strong cen- 
trifugal repulsion from the centre. But the diflbrent vortices must, 
he thought, exercise mutual pressure on each other at their surfaces 
of contact. Those portions of each vortex on which the centri- 
fugal action was strongest, from their greater rapidity of motion, would 
therefore recede towards the limits of the vortex, and force the loss 
rapidly moving matter downwards towards the centre. Light bodies, 
being more porous; would have more of this ether, and would tend to 
press the heavier bodies down, us a balloon filled with heated air is 
pressed up by the denser air around it. This pressure constitutes 
Gravitation, whether that of the planets to the sun, or of falling 
bodies to the earth. Newton is sometimes spoken of as the first to 
connect planetary motion with that of bodies falling to the earth's 
surface. But Des Cartes had very clearly realised the identity of 
these two phenomena ; however chimerical and unreal his attempt 
to accoimt for them by the introduction of agencies as unknown and 
as impossible to grasp by sense as the Deity himself. ^ 

Such being Gravitation, it remained to account for Light and Heat. 
*These in Des Cartes' mind were closely correlated. Light was an 
impulse or oscillation communicated to the finer ether (the first 
matter ''), and travelling in it through the pores of matter and through 
the interstices of the second ether till it impinged upon the eye. Des 
•Cartes is careful to explain that between sensation and the object 
which arouses it there is no similarity whatever. Sound is perceived 
;as sound, not a^an oscillation of the air. A sleeping child is tickled 
by a feather, a soldier is wounded by a sword ; — ^the tickling and the 
pain have no likeness to the object causing them. So with vision. 
It is simply a mode of feeling far-off objects, as a blind man might feel 
them with' a staff. And as the staff need not be straight, so the path 
of light need not be straight : as, indeed, passing through the inter- 
stices of the spherules of the second ether, it could not be. 

Heat, again, was very carefully separat^ by Des Cartes firom the 
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sensation connected with it. He regarded it, like light, as an oscil- 
lation or impulse, beginning in the first matter,” hnt propagated 
thence to bodies of the ordinary kind, and continuing in them as a 
molecular motion, communicable from one to another. It is hard to 
say in what respect Des Cartes’ conception falls short of modem 
views as to the nature of heat, except of course in respect of precision 
and quantitative measurement. 

With thesd forces or modes of activity thus developed, Des Cartes 
found but little difficulty in the Evolution of the Earth. As in other 
planets, a central core (A) consisting of the first or finer ether, was 
held in check by an envelope of the same ether firmly compacted. 
Around this was the outer layer or crust, composed of chaptic 
irregular clouds of the third matter, freely permeated of course by 
the rapidly whirling particles of the second, the finer substance 
pressing the coarser more and more towards the centre by its centri- 
fugal force. This material nebula subdivides into two layers : an 
upper and thinner layer formed of round small hard particles (B) ; 
a lower opaque layer formed of large irregular-shaped branching 
particles, which catch and entangle one another (C). Here we have 
the difierentiation of the gaseous and the solid state. Between these 
two soon appears an intermediate layer (D), consisting of slender 
smooth cylindrical particles, pressed dut by the revolving ether from 
C, and forming the basis of liquid matter. To tttis many of the airy 
particles from B joined themselves, and much of B descended further 
down through D to the solid G, and mixing with it in various 
proportions produced the various metallic substances. 

But it would be wearisome, and for the purposes of this article 
needless, to follow Des Cartes step by step through the labyrinthine 
process of evolution. How a crust forms above the watery mass, and, 
swollen from beneath by internal air and heat, breaks down, forming * 
by its fragments mountains and valleys ; how the tides are formed ; 
why the trade winds blow ; how it is that the principal chemical 
differences of solid matter show themselves, ranged under the three 
classes of sulphur, salt, and mercury ; how it is that metals are found 
in certain places ; why earthquakes come ; the explanation of flame 
and combustion ; the meaning of the various properties of spirit, 
gunpowder, glass ; the deductions, very elaborately worked out, of 
the properties of the magnet from the twisted shape of certain ethereal 
particles; all these things, and many more, are evolved with the 
most amazing fertility from the resources of his scientific imagina- 
tion, and are all deduced from the three or four elementary principles 
with which he started. 

Such was the Cosmogony of Des Cartes, the precursor of so many 
subsequent attempts to form an Objective Synthesis of the world ; to 
account for it as though one stood outside it ; to explain its Evolution. 
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Those who reverence Des Cartes as one of the three or four strong 
thinkers of the world will feel the need of dwelling on the broad 
^ and deep distinctions of power and of circumstance which divide him 
frotn his modem imitators. They will remind us in the first place that 
his audacious initiative stamped for the first time, and ineffaceably, 
upon the mind of Europe the conception of the Universality of Law. 
Others had been before him and had surpassed him in this region 
and in that. The special scientific results attained by him, infinitdy 
important as they were, were of less immediate and obvious import 
than the discoveries of Eepler in astronomy or of Galileo in physics. 
His glory was to have ranged through the whole domain of 
phenomena, cosmic or vital, and to have taken possession of it in the 
name of Positive Science. The impulse given by him to the progress 
of Positive Thought is felt to this hour. 

But further, his work was something other than an eloquent appeal 
to the sdMSixtific imagination, though that too was needed. It rested — 
and here^GS the immense intellectual siiperiority of Des Cartes 
to Bacon — ^upon the basis of new and enlarged positive truth, upon a 
transformation of geometrical method, from which the mathematical 
results of Leibnitz and Newton fifty years afterwards flowed by a 
process of natural and gradual development. If ever there was a 
mUu8 made in the organic growth of science, it was made here. The 
reduction of questions of form to questions of magnitude, by which 
every curved lino could be represented by an equation, and equations 
multipliable at will became the means of investigi^ting new curves, 
opened a wholly new passage into the arcana of nature. The 
medisDval algebra, which, even in the hands of Victa, had been little 
more than a fine logical gymnastic, became now an engine of stupen- 
dous inventive power. A single curve, which had absorbed half the 
life-time of a Greek geometer, was now treated rapidly and easily as 
one of a group, having mutual relations and common properties ; 
and inexhaustible polsibilities of new curves revealed themselves, all 
probably capable of solution. 

See now what to a mind like that of Des Cartes, and to the great 
physicists and mathematicians who followed him, was the import of 
this great conception. A curved line is the representation of motion, 
changixig always in direction, almost always in velocity. But to 
Des Cartes the whole universe was made up, as we have seen, of 
infinitely varying motions. The rectilinear tendency pointed out by 
him as inh^nt in all moving matter has no existence, as he 
remarks, except as a tendency; it was never actually visible. 
Everything in the world was in constant circular or at least 
cycloidal motion, the molecules of solid bodies no less than the 
winds azSl waters and the revolving ether whirling the planets round 
their sun ; but the forms, velocities, and directions of this motion 
were infinite and ever-varying. It followed from this that the 
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power of expressing all compUoated curyes by eq^uationSy and of 
4Solymg these equations, meant the power of grasping the precise 
quantitatiye relations of all phyeical phenomena. That this was the 
way in which Des Cartds regarded geometry there can be no doubt 
whateyer. TTin immortal ^^Discours sur la M£thode” contains a 
distinct record of his views and aims upon this subject. 

But finally, it would be a complete misapprehension of Des Cartes’ 
work to regard it as based upon pure deductions from a few abstract 
principles, whether of metaphysics or of mathematics. He was far 
too great a man to bo consistent in this. A yery large proportion of 
his intellectual energies were put forth in the direction of obseryation 
and experiment. His mathematical theories rendered his question- 
ings of nature far more fruitful than those of Bacon, and they were 
followed up with greater patience and strenuousness. Nothing 
comparable to Des Cartes’ discoveries as to thj^ refiection and refraction, 
of light was effected by Bacon. Those who still retain^he notion 
that Des Cartes’ was a metaphysical dreamer had better gUnce at his 
correspondence. Discussions on free-will or the nature of the Deity 
appear occasionally ; but they are few and widely scattered amongst 
the far greater number that are filled with condensed records of phy- 
sical experiments or eager suggestions for new inquiries. Mechanics, 
optics, acoustics, the nature of musical effects, the growth of lan- 
guage— of these things he went on thinking and* writing to the end» 
Biology was probably the science which most profoundly mterested 
him. He was tte first groat thinker since Aristotle who, not being 
a physician, gave close attention to anatomy and physiology ; the first 
to rate at its due value the discovery of Harvey. 

And underneath the scientific zeal of Des Cartes we see the deeper 
and stronger fervour of a social purpose. ‘ ^ To keep my speculations hid 
would,” he said, “be a grave infringement of the law which obliges us • 
to seek the universal good* of man ; for they have shown mo that it is 
possible to make knowledge of great utility to human life, and that 
instead of the speculative philosophy taught in schools we may find 
one more practical, by which, knowing the force and activities of 
fire, water, air, the stars, the heavens, and all the other bodies which 
surround us, as clearly as our workmen know their different trades, 
we may employ them in such fit ways as to become the masters and 
possessors of nature. And this is^not merely to be wished for the 
invention of numberless artifices enabling us to enjoy the fruits of 
the earth and the comforts which it contains, bqt more* especially ior 
the preservation of health, which, beyond doubt, is the first blessing 
of life and the foundation of all others; for so much does the mind 
itself depend on the temperament and arrangement of the organs of 
the body, that if it be possible to find any way to make 
and more skilful than they havo been hitherto^I think itis inihe 
mt of medicine that it should be sought. And though the medicine 
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now in use has little that is very useful, yet all, I am sure, will 
allow, even those who practise it, that what we know is as nothing- 
compared with what remains to be known, and that we might become 
exempt from numberless diseases both of mind and body, and eren 
perhaps from the infirmities of old age, did we know enough of their 
causes and of the remedies which are to be found in nature. In the 
study of science such as this, it is my purpose to spend the whole of 
my life.” 

That life was prematurely closed, but not before a work was done 
of stupendous import to the life of Western Europe. Of Des Cartes^ 
metaphysical philosophy nothing is said here, though it was the first 
of a long series of revolutionary impulses which even yet have not 
ceased to vibrate. His speculations on God and the soul, his interro- 
gations of consciousness, and his whole scheme of thought on such 
matters, which has received so much attention from the historians of 
modem metaphysical philosophy, are interesting to us in this place 
chiefly as proofs that in the region of man’s social and moral life 
Des Cartes was not a Positivist. His work in this direction -was of 
temporary and of provisional value, and was, we may well believe, so- 
regarded by himself. Such at least is the impression derived from 
reading his long series of letters to the Jesuit Mersenne. It cleared 
the ground of previous incumbrances, and prepared the way for per- 
manent and solid thought, much iu the same way in which Hichelieu 
at the same moment, by the abolition of feudal fortresses, was 
preparing the way for the Revolution. « 

But iu this place we are concerned with Des Cartes as the first and 
greatest type of the modem scientific spirit; alike in its well- 
founded s^ength of conviction that the future of Man is its own, 
and in its wild chimerical hopes and dangerous shortcomings. The 
' acquisitions of Des Cartes in positive scicnco were vast and fertile. 
Of these his geometry was incomparably the greatest. It was the 
announcement and a large instalment of a mathematical revolution, 
which has become a very potent factor in other more modern revolu- 
tions, icfiustrial and moral. His achievements in optics were of great 
importance, and in acoustics his clear conception of the nature of 
oscillations was pregnant with future results. In every part of the 
nascent science of physics he suggested new observations and 
experiments. And, apart from^ these special matters, he conceived 
as clearly as Bacon had done the subordination of all science to 
the welfare of Man. 

These were his services to positive science. And so vast are they 
that to dwell upon his errors would be thankless and idle, were it 
not for the light they , throw upon certain singular ** reversions ” and 
” survivals ” which scientific speculation is exhibiting in our own day. 
Des Oartes constmeted a scientific Synthesis. This Synthesis failed 
because it was cStfeeUee. He attempted, as modem thinkers are 
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now doing, to entpMn tho evolution of the universe on mathematical 
principles. It was the most gigantic exhibition of Materialism, in 
the broad and philosophic sense which Comte has affixed to the word, 
which had . been yet seen. He applied to the more complex 
phenomena of nature — electrical for instance, or chemical, or 
biological — the methods of the more simple and general science of 
geometry or mechanics. Tho enormous exaggeration of Man’s 
deductive power implied in this attempt was one of those aberrations 
in our intellectual progress through which we can see that it was 
necessary to pass; though when once explored, and the ^^no 
thoroughfare ” once clearly seen, it is an inexcusable waste of man’s 
scanty store of intellectual energy to repeat the attempt. A full dis- 
cussion of this ‘view would involve an exposition of the points of 
contrast between the Subjective Synthesis of Comte and the Objective 
Synthesis of Des Cartes, and this must be left for a future article. 
Enough hero to say that for tho work to be done the hour and the 
man wero singularly fitted. The enormous importance of geo- 
metrical truth, as vrell as of mathematical method, had yet to be 
realised; for Bacon knew it not, and even the great algebraist 
Vieta had a most imperfect conception of it. The science of in- 
direct measurement had yet to attain that wide generality which 
should make it competent to deal, not merely with a few elementary 
lines, like the circle or the ellipse, but to follow with some degree of 
adequacy the vast complexity of motions found in moving things 
around us ; the truck of a point on a travelling wheel, the oscilla- 
tions of a pendulum, the form of a suspended chain, the material 
action of gravitating planets, the undulations of resonant air. To 
this vast region of discovery Des Cartes did more than any other man 
to open the way. It was no wonder that with such a prospect 
before him, with Huyghens, Newton, Leibnitz, and the Bemouillis 
in the immediate future, he should have exaggerated sometimes the 
length of his dcductivo lever, and have imagined a fulcrum for 
lifting the world when none was to be found. I am now engaged,” he 
writes to Mersenne, in disentangling chaos, so as to explaJh how 
light came therefrom.” We should J^e thankful to the builders 
of a Tower of Babel ; for they teach men, if nothing else, not to 
waste their strength in building another. 

^ But the warning has not been taken. The builders have again 
assembled ; and, undismayed by the confusion of their tongues^ 
are again essaying to scale the skies, and to reach that point 
outside them from which they may get to know how the universe 
was made. Tho process is a strange one to watch, so confused 
are their tongues, so doubtful their materials. The bricks must 
be of the newest ; there is hardly time to bake them ; for ** phy- 
siological facts,” we are now told by a distinguished professor, 
and apparently the facts of mathematics also, ** only last for Huree 
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years/’ The scaffoldmg is no longer of the old-fashioned sort, 
firmly planted on the earth’s surface ; planks and beams are sus- 
pended in the sky by the largest balloons that hypothesis can inflate. 

In one of the most aspiring passages of his ** Principia/’ Des Cartes, 
having poured out with exhaustless fertility his explanations ” of 
the properties of various forms of matter — Shaving shown to his 
satisfaction why oil was lubricant, glue glutinous, gold yellow and 
hard, iron magnetic and brown, air light and transparent, lead heavy 
and dull, and having found that after these rapid conquests of 
hypothesis other worlds remained yet to conquer — lets fall, half in 
weariness, the naive admission, Mats il esf impossible ^expUqmr 
tout** 

But modem Hypothesis is bolder, and the word ^'impossible ” has 
no place in her vocabulary. All the forms of life, all the properties 
of matter, are embraced within her web. ^The three restraining con- 
siderations of the verifiable, the useful, or the beautiful, which have 
hitherto controlled her operations, limit them no longer. Some of her 
votaries undertake to account for all .the infinite variations of Life, 
and think the processes observed in the few centuries of human 
destiny a sufficient basis for conjecturing, or rather for firmly 
asseverating, the precise laws which have regulated the succession of 
vital forms through the countless abysses of the past. Difficult 
though it be to study the laws of life when the two factors of the 
problem, environment and organism, are wholly known to us, yet 
conjecture, by this time petrified into certainty, fearlessly explains 
the vital phenomena of a million centuries ago, though the organism 
is represented by a few bony fragments, and evidence of the environ- 
ment, whether physical or vital, is absent and irrecoverable. Others 
endeavour to deduce life from the facts of electricity and chemistry ; 
though this particular speculation, a comparatively sober one, is for 
the moment thrown into the shade, and it is thought simpler to 
account for the first form of life upon the earth by supposing it 
brought there by an aerolite.^ 

On the whole, however, the scientific imagination of our times 
shows itself to greater advantage in Physics than in Biology. The 
molecular view of the constitution of matter, upheld many years ago 
by Comte as a subjective artifice or logical tool, susceptible in wise 
hands of most valuable results, has long since been elevated to nn 
objective reality. We are told what the precise size and weight of a 
molecule of liatter is, what its shape is, how rapidly it moves. The 
ntom itself is not only called into objective existence, but that exis- 
tence is mathematically explained. For this purpose the Ether is 
inT^ed';;-^the ProteusrEther, filling all space, the explainer, of all 

.(t) Helaliolts aasd Sir W« l^ompson indine to this view. < Oidlnaxy mindB find it 
hard toveqlise thssstis&ctk>h,fdt is ihtui re]^ciog one iascmtahle mystery by aaofiier. 
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things^ gifted with strange attributes, elastic yet incompressible, 
imponderable yet possessing weight/ fluid yet solid, self-repulsiTe but 
continuous, frictionless yet absorptiTe of r^iai^t energy — catalogue 
of qualities in fact surpassing in length and difficulty those of the 
Athanasian Creed. The Ether is called in to explain the Atom. Matter 
is now alleged to be made up of rapidly revolving rings of ether, 
which, if ether be indeed frictionless, are proved by hydro-dynamics 
to be indestructible.^ And thus we are brought back again to a cos* 
mogony extremely similar to that of Des Cartes ; again, though in a 
slightly different way, we manufacture the particles of visible matter 
from the rapid motions of invisible imponderable ether; from 
hydrogen, or whatever else may be selected as the primal matter, the 
molecules of the sixty-four elementary substances, each with its own 
particular vibrations, can ^ain bo built up ; and so attractive is tho 
romance that we are almOiOT reluctant to ask, as the child asks when 
the story is done, But is it all true P Is it even founded upon 
fact’’? 

All these views of the universe, however, would seem to be thrown 
utterly into the shade by the vast possibilities revealed to us by 
some very eminent modern mathematicians. Des Cartes, as we have 
seen, strove energetically to make a tahula raaa of his mind, to 
sweep away all pre-existing prejudices, and to begin again. But 
Descartes clung firmly to tho received truths as to number and space. 
He believed in Euclid’s axioms. He was satisfied to think that 
parallel straight lines did not meet. The three dimensions of length, 
breadth, and height commonly attributed to space or matter were 
enough for him. He sought for no fourth. But we ore about^ it 
seems, to change all this. The possibility that the axioms of Euclid 
may be only ‘‘ approximately true ” is regarded as one of the most 
remarkable speculations of our century.” ® The laws of space, if we ' 

(1) It is iiovr asserted by some eminent physicists that a cubic mile of ether has a 
meun ^ecight equal to one thouBand-niillionlh of a pound. 

(2) In the elaborate treatise under tho head ‘‘Atom/* in tho last edition of tho 

Bncyclopajdia llritannica,” this speculation receives tho approval of Professor Max- 
well. Ho admits, however, that it utterly Ouls to account for the phenomenon of 
gravitation. A further effort of speculation is needed for this purpose, of which more 
heroaftex^ It may be remarked that tbo notion of explaining the property of remstanoe, 
or hardness, hy rapid atomic motion is not new. Leibnitz, in his correspondence with 
John Bernouilli (Upist. Iv.], mentions that one day, when walking in the gardens 
of Yersailles, and remarking that the jots of water issuing from the fountains had 
shapes as regular as if they had been made of glass, and offered resistance to the 
touch, the thought had occurred to him that all bodies might owe their rigidity to a 
■ifniiRr rapid motion of their particles. Imagine,*’ he says, <*the velocity of the 
motion to he indeiiiiitely incroasod, and you would gob solidity. The substance would 
he always changing, hut the form, as in the case of the fountain, would be constant.** 
The same thought seems to have occurred to BemouiUi, but neither of them regarded 
it as a key to tho mysteries of nature. 

(3) See in Nature^ April 12lh, of this year, a paper read before the Loodoft Mathe- 
matical Society. 
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know ihem, may possibly be snob tbat not merely will parallel 
straight lines meet, but that intersecting straight lines will ultimately 
a second time intersect. In plain EngHsh, the two jends of a straight 
line, if you make it long enough, will come together again. 

*' Perfectly edf-consistent schemes of propositions,” in &ot a new 
mathematicid system, have been founded on this conjecture — on the 
supposition, that is to say, that Euclid and the whole human race 
along-with him have made a great mistake. This is no mere freak 
of algebraists amusing themselves with a highly intelleotual fairy 
tale ; it is a matter discussed with much seriousness and solemnity. 
It leads them — and here lies the whole interest of the subject — ^by a 
eight royal road to the El Dorado of their desires, to an Objective 
Synthesis, to a stand-point from which man can survey the tmiverse. 
“ On this hypothesis,” says one of the n^t eminent of them, ** the 
universe, as known, is again a valid cimeeption, for the extent of 
q»ce is a finite number of cubic miles. And this comes about in a 
curious way. If you were to start in ray direction whatever, and 
move in that direction in a perfect straight line according to the 
definition of Leibnitz, after travelling a most prodigious distance, to 
which the parallactic unit, 200,000 times the diameter of the earth's 
orbit, would be only a few steps, you would arrive at — ^this place. 
Only if you had started upward, you could arrive from below.” 

The Tower of Babel is complete ; man has touched the sky. 

J. n. Bridges. 

{To be concluded in the next Ifumber.) 


Nois. — ^In what I have said about certain modem liypothcses, I would wish to guard 
against misoonception. Hypothesis is necessary for scientific discovery ; and indeed, 
for almost every intellectual process, however humble. But it should conform to one of 
these conditioas: it should be either a forecast of reality; to bo tested by observed fact ; 
or a logical tool, pretending to no reality at all, and frankly used as a subjective arti- 
fice ; or finally, it should be a poet's dream. The astronomer who, from two observa- 
tions of a oomef, makes a forecast of its future course, illustrates the first. Another 
instance would be Gall’s hyjxithebis of the functions of the brain, or Gomte*^ improve- 
ment of it. Of the second, Euclid's definition of a line, or of a surface, is an example. 
Length without breadth, or length and breadth without depth, arc not real, but they 
are scientifically useful. The corpuscular theory of matter falls under the same head, 
most valuable as an artifice, wore it not so often treated os though it were demonstrably 
real. For the third form, not the least important, perhaps, either in the past or futnie, 
consult the whole history of religion and of poetry. Shelley’s or Comte’s dream of the 
earth, as instinct with blind energy and love before the dawn of man’s intelligenoe, 
may serve as a type. But the important thing is to distinguish these three forms of 
hypothesis— real, useflii^ and beautiful— clearly from one another. This is very rarely 
done. The result is, that much modem hypothesis is as useless as a chess problem, len 
real than dream-land, and uglier than fact 

Those who would see how rapidly the crude conjecture of vortez-atoms has become 
aoexedited as a scholastic doctrine capable of unravelling all the secrets of the universe, 
shonld read the troaUse of M. Fdiz Marco, Professor of Physics at Turin, called 
i* Vniti Dynamique de$ tbren 9t ita FJUmmknaa da la JSalure, Paris, 1875. 
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Iktroductoby Note. — In the month of June, 1855, M. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps visited England for the purpose of inducing the Britieli 
Government to withdraw their opposition to the proposed construc- 
tion of the Suez Canal. He had been for some years the French 
Consul-General in Cairo. His father had filled that post before, and 
it was mainly by the advice of the elder M. de Lesseps that the 
Sultan selected Mehemct Ali to be Pasha of Egypt. 

Mehemet Ali reposed great confidence in M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
and entrusted to him in a great degree the education of his favourite 
son Said Pasha, who consequently was prepared to view with favour 
M. de Lesseps’ important scheme. A firman was submitted to the 
Sultan, who, however, delayed its ratification until the formal consent 
of England could be obtained, and M. de Lesseps was empowered by 
the French Government to negotiate with the members of the 
l^itish Cabinet. M. Thiers gave him a letter to Mr. Senior, in whose 
house he became a frequent and a welcome guest. 

A commission, consisting chiefly of engineers from various 
countries, was appointed to proceed to Egypt in the following winter, 
and Mr. Senior (who, unlike most of his countrymen, had believed 
from the first that the proposed canal would rather forward than 
impede the interests of England) was invited, with three or four other 
personal friends of M. do Lesseps, to join the party. They were 
royally entertained by the Viceroy. The best apartments in the best 
hotels were put everywhere at their disposal, carriages, camels, and 
running footmen, were always in readiness for them, and a small steamer 
conveyed the whole party up the Nile. According to ^is practice 
when abroad, Mr. Senior kept an elaborate journal, which still retains 
its interest, for the East does not materially change. This journal 
contains records of his conversations with people of all nations ; a 
fact well known, for on one page he writes : The Viceroy said to 
Ruyssenaer after I left him, * J’ai donn4 d M. Senior une belle page 
pour son journal.’ ” Among his interlocutors there was none more 
interesting and instructive than Hekekyan Bey, an Armenian, who 
hod in early youth been sent by Mehemet Ali to be educated in 
Europe. Throughout the reign of that Pasha he and his family had 
retained great influence: his brother-in-law Kosrew Bey being 
first Dragoman, another brother-in-law, Artim Bey, Prime Minis- 
ter, and Hekekyan himself directer of the jtcole des Arts et Metiers. 
Abbas, the next Pasha, hated his grandfather’s friends, and dis- 
missed them all. In 1855 they were still out of office. 
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In 1862 Hdsekyan Bey came to England with his wife and his son 
to see the second Exhibition. He was at that time an exceedingly 
handsome man, apparently about tall, and rather like an Italian 
from Ihe north of Italy. He was full of animation and good-nature, 
and his manners and conversation were most agreeable. He spoke 
both French and English perfectly well His wife spoke nothing 
but j&r^bic, so it was difficult4o get on with her. On one occasion 
she put on, as a favour, her Eastern dress. It was composed of 
black satin, and, it must be owned, was far from becoming to an 
elderly lady ; but those were the days of crinoline — ^in 1877 it would 
probably not appear so extraordinary. 

It is difficult to make selections when there is so much that is 
interesting and instructive. This story of Mehemet Ali, related by 
Hekekyan, is perhaps the most striking of the following extracts. 

Extract from Mr. 8enior*8 Journal. 

^'Mr. and Mrs. Lieder, Hekekyan Bey and his wife, and Mr. 
Bruce drank tea with us. 

** It is a remarkable indication of Oriental morals that of our four 
Egyptian guests, two, Mrs. Lieder and Hekekyan, believed thenj- 
selves to have drunk poisoned coffee. In each case it was detected 
by its peculiar and extreme bitterness, and not enough taken to dp 
serious mischief. Mrs. Lieder received hers at IS'azleh Hanem’s; 
Hekekyan’s was given to him at Meneelee Pacha’s. It was in 1840. 
He was at that time out of favour with Mehemet Ali : his boldness 
of conversation and perhaps his boldness of character, partly natural 
and partly acquired in England, unfit him for Eastern courts. He 
has seldom continued long in favour or long in disgrace. His 
talents, knowledge, and industry force him into employment, and 
some unguarded speech or the performance of some duty offensive to 
the master, ^r to his minister, or to his cook, or to his barber^ turns 
him out ; when they cannot do without him ho is recalled. 

‘In 1840,’ he said to us, ‘after the bombardment of Acre, some 
weeks passed without any news from Ibrahim Pasha, or from his 
army in Syria. A strong suspicion arose that he had made his 
peace with the Sultan at his father’s expense and that Mehemet Ali’s 
reign and life were drawing to a close. 

“ ‘ I was then the engineer charged with the defences of the coast. 
We were expecting an attack from Sir Charles Napier, and I had 
been to Eosettf to inspect the batteries. It was on a tempestuous 
night that I returned to Alexandria, and went to the palace on the 
shore of the foxmer island of Pharos to make my report to Mehemet 
AU. 

" ‘ The halls and passages which I used to find full of mamelukes 
and officers, struttmg about m the fulness of their contempt for a 
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Christian, were empty ; without encountering a single attendant I 
reached his room overlooking the sea ; it was dimly lighted by a iew 
candles of bad Egyptian wax with enormous ttutrimmed wioks. 
Here, at the end of his divan, I found him rolled up in a sert of ball, 
solitary, motionless, apparently absorbed in thought. The waves 
were breaking heavily on the mole, and I expected every instant the 
casements to be blown in. The roar of wind and sea was almost 
awful, but he did not seem conscious of it. 

* I stood before him silent. Suddenly he said, as if speaking to 
himself, * 1 think I can trust Ibrahim.’ AgeAn he was silent for some 
time, and then desired me to fetch Motus Bey, his adn^jiral. I found 
him and brought him to the Viceroy. Neither of them spoke, until 
the Viceroy, after looking at him steadily for some minutes said to 
me, He is drunk ; take him away.” I did so ; and so ended my 
visit, without making any report. 

" ' Was Motus drunk ? ’ I asked. 

** ^ He was drunk,’ answered Hdcekyan, ^ as all the naval officers 
were ; they expected to be sent out to fight Napier, and kept drinking 
to keep up their spirits.’ 

** * The Viceroy,’ he added, * was not pleased at my having 
witnessed his emotion or his neglected state ; but what completed 
my disgrace was my having alluded some months after to the events 
of that night. He immediately sent me off to Cairo, on a trifling 
errand about the fortifications of the Citadel, and kept me there for 
three months. 

** * At the end of that timef I received a summons from Meneele , 
Pasha, the man who has just returned from Eupatoria, who was the 
Minister of War. He placed me by him on his divan and gave me 
a pipe, but said nothing. Then came coffee. I just^sipped mine, and 
found it totally unlike anything that I had ever tasted before ; it was 
nauseous and intensely bitter. I gave it back to the servai^t. Meneele 
looked hard at me, but said nothing. I sat a few minutes longer, 
waiting for him to tell me why he had sent for me, and hearing 
nothing, went away, without a word having passed between ns. 
Half an hour after Mehemet Ali arrived from Alexandria at the 
Citadel. 

** * I cannot but suspect that I had become disagreeable, and that he 
had directed Meneele to dispose of me before his return to Cairo. It 
certainly seemed that the only purpose for which Meneele summoned 
me was that I might drink that cup of coffee.’ ^ 

^But,’ I said, ^ if Mehemet Ali wished to remove you, might he 
not have had recourse to a more cm*tain expedient P ’ 

< There were objections,’ answered Hekekyan, * in my case to iSiA 
use of the dagger or the cord. I was not then as I am now; alqnO i 
one of my brothers-in-law was his Prime Minister, another was his 
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first interpreter. It would have been inoonvenient to part with 
tiiem, and they certainly would have quitted him. 

** * He wished Jne to die, but he did not wish to be suspected of 
having killed me. I believe that it was for the same purpose that 
he sent me a few months after, at the beginning of the hot season, to 
pass some months in the Southern Desert ; and I am not sure that 
he did not take means to increase the dangers of the desert. The 
only place at which I halted was Berenice, in the Bed Sea, where I 
spent a month, time enough for my sojourn there to be known at 
dairo. A few days after I had left Berenice a party of armed 
Bishareem arrived there, inquired anxiously for me, and finding that 
I was gone followed me ; luckily I left Komsko on the Nile before 
them ; and in my boat I was safe, for the Bishareem are not aquatic. 

< Are they coarse or scientific poisoners,’ I asked, * in Egypt ? ’ 

** * Scientific,’ answered Lieder. ‘ The poisons are vegetable, and 
are not often intended to produce an immediate result, or even to 
operate by a single dose ; they undermine the health by frequent 
repetition. The custom of giving coffeo* to every visitor affords 
great facilities to what may be called dietetic poisoning. In 
Europe, unless you live in the same house with a man, it is difficult 
to poison him unless he dines with you, and even then, without 
accomplices. The accomplices cannot be easily obtained, and they 
would possess a dangerous secret, vrhich would make them your 
masters. You seldom can repeat the dose, it must therefore be 
violent. The fact of his having dined with you would be easily 
proved, and his death by poison connected with it. The poisonings 
of Europe therefore are family poisonings. 

* In Egypt a man may drink coffee in the course of the morning 
at ten different louses. A single accomplice is all that is necessary ; 
there is no difficiuty in prevailing on him to accept the office ; it is as 
natural to him as any other service. He does not think much 
about it, and is not likely to talk about it. If he does, you poison 
him, or have him strangled and bury him in your garden. You 
run Uttle risk by doing so ; nothing that happens in adman’s house is 
known. For most purposes, indeed for all purposes, except opposing 
the will of the Pasha, a man’s house is his castle in Egypt more 
really than it is in England. The reverence paid to the hareem 
extends to everything that is under the same roof. The Egyptian 
thinks himself well recompensed for being a slave abroad by being 
absolute at*lS)me. He would not accept freedom or security for 
himself if the condition were that it should extend to his household. 

^ In this country,’ said Hekekyan, * the disappearance of an un- 
"protected man is not noticed. If I were to walk out to-morrow and 
not to return, no one except Madame Hekekyan would think about 
it. She would be alarmed the first night, and more so the second. 
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and on the third she would give me up for lost. But ^he would 
infer that I had been removed by the higher powers, and that if she 
made complaints or even inquiries, she would share my fate ; and in 
a short time it would be forgotten, at least among the Turks, that 
Ilekekyan Bey had ever existed.’ 

** * Mr. Lieder,’ he added, ^ says truly that our poisonings are 
seldom rapid. When the existence of a man has become offensive 
to the master he is impoverished, his villages are resumed, claims 
against him are countenanced, it is whispered about that it is im- 
prudent to visit him or to receive him, he soon finds himself alone 
as if he were in the desert. A Mussulman who has no resources, 
who neither sports, nor gambles, nor converses, nor reads,'nor writes, 
nor walks, nor rides, nor travels, soon smokes himself into dyspepsia. 

If ho be, what few Mussulmans are, a man of quick sensibility and 
self-respect, he is also oppressed and irritated by the intolerable 
feeling of wrong. Then perhaps he is suddenly recalled. He is 
again in favour, he is soon to be again in power ; at every visit that 
he pays to the palace or to one of the divans, he gets a cup of coffee 
slightly impregnated ; the moral and the physical excitement combine. 
His death follows an illness which has not been scandalously short. 

^ The remark,’ said Lieder, ^ that Orientals are not to 1^ judged 
according to European notions, is so obvious that it has become trite ; 
on no point is the difference between the two minds more striking 
than in the respect for life.’ 

The European cares nothing for brute life; he destroys the lower 
animals without scruple whenever it suits his convenience, his^ 
pleasure, or his caprice ; he shoots his favourite horse and his favourite 
dog as soon as they become too old for service. 

‘‘ The Mussulman preserves the lives of the lower animals solicitously. • 
Though he considers the dog impure, and never makes a friend of 
him, he thinks it sinful to kill him, and allows the neighbourhood 
and even the streets of his town to be infested by packs of masterless 
dogs whom we should get rid of in London or Berlin in one day. 
The beggar does not venture to destroy his vermin, he puts them 
tenderly on the ground. There are hospitals in Cairo for superannuated 
cats, where they are fed at the public expense. But to human life 
he is utterly indifferent : he extinguishes it with much less scruple 
than that with which we shoot a horse past his work. 

** ^ Abbas,’ said Hekekyau, ^ when a boy, had his pastrycook basti- 
nadoed to death. Mehemct Ali mildly reproved him for it, as we 
should correct a child for killing a butterfly ; he explained to his 
little grandson that such things ought not to be done without a 
motive.’ 

** * When Nazleh Hanem,’ I asked, ^ burnt her slave to death for 
giving her cold coffee, did her father interfere ? ’ 

VOL. XXI. N.s. 3 k 
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* No/ said Hekckyan, * he could not. That took place in a 
hareem. The murdering the messenger at Shoojbra is another instance : 
it would have cost little to shut up the poor old man until any 
danger of his telling from whom he came was over; but it was 
simpler to drown him. Perhaps, however, in that case Mehemet Ali 
merely followed instructions which he might have thought it dis- 
honourable to disobey. There was probably at the bottom of the 
letter some mark indicating how the person who brought it was to 
be disposed of, as we write ‘‘bum this note as soon as you have read 
it.” * 

‘ That incident,’ I said, ‘ is mentioned by Cadoleone and Barrault 
in their history of the East in 1830 and 1840, and they affirm that 
the messenger was drowned for having refused to disclose the name 
of his employer.’ 

“ ‘ That is a mistake,’ said Ilekekyan. ‘ I was the only person pre- 
sent when Mehemet Ali received the messenger. He was obviously 
a man of the lowest class, who would not have refused to disclose 
anything. Mehemet Ali asked no questions and indeed had none to 
ask.’” 

Mr. Senior hoard the sequel to this story some time afterwards at 
Alexandria from Artim Bey, Mehemet Ali’s Prime Minister : — 

“I asked him if he recollected the night described to mo by 
Hekckyan w^hen Mehemet Ali lay alone in an empty palace thiiikii\g 
#over the chances of Ibrahim’s fidelity. 

“ ‘ Certainly I do,’ ho answered, ‘ and I recollect the day that 
followed it. Napier appeared ofi* the old port and sent in a letter 
^ requiring the Viceroy to surrender the Turkish fleet, and to submit 
to the award of the four powers.’ 

“ ‘What was his force ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘I forget,’ answered Artim : ‘five or six ships. Wo had about 
eighteen sail of the lino and twenty frigates — not less than fifty 
ships — ^but we could not rely on the Turkish sailors. They would 
have joined the English if we hud alloived tlic ships to quit the port, 
nor could we indeed trust the Egyptians, and as for the artillerj^en 
they had spiked the guns on the batteries. !Mohcmet Ali was still 
in his mood of resistance. I took to him Napier’s letter. He asked 
fiercely — “Wj^at does the Englishman say.^” ‘'Let the letter 
be translated to you,” I answered. This was done. He 
rose from his divan and began to walk up and down tho room 
exclaiming,.” I will not giro up the fleet, they may bum it if they 
can, they may bum Alexandria, they may drive mo out of Egypt 
and 1 will live a Hadji in Mecca ; but they shall not drive me out 
<^f Egypt, or cveii out of Alexandria, i will light until further 
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resistance is impossible. I will make my last stand in the powder 
magazine, and when all is lost,yc Bmterai!* This may be welli'^ I 
said, in your Highness’s high position, but it will not suit your 
subjects. &i vom sautez^ wits muterez aeuV* 

** * He came up to me in a fury, and I own that I trembled, and that 
my knees shook. I moyed back, and he advanced until I was close 
to the wall. Then we stood face to fiice. Ho looked at me for some 
time, probably considering whether he should give a sign for my 
being strangled. At last ho said, ** Send an order to the Engliidx- 
man to come on shore to me.” 

“ * I wrote to Napier to say ** that the Viceroy thought that the 
matter could bo best arranged in a personal interview, and to 
request that he would visit his Highness at the palace.” The next 
day Napier came. Mehcmet All hod had a night to reflect, and 
he had profited by it. He seized him by both hands, placed him 
on his right side on the comer of the divan, gave him diamond- 
topped pipes, and coifee in gold cups, and acceded without remon- 
strance to all his demands, and in the same evening Napier was 
wandering alone over the bazaars of Alexandria in a round hat. I 
oficred him a tchaous,” but he said he had objects with which an 
attendant would interfere. 

“ * Mehemct Ali,’ he continued, * was not a safe master, but he was 
an agreeable one. He was very generous ; he had a quick and correct 
appreciation of character, and his conversation was charming. 

‘ Although he did not learn to read until ho was forty-seven, he 
had more literary taste than any Turk that I have known. He had 
every book about Napoleon that ho could find translated for him, 
and read them or had them read to him with avidity. He made me 
translate the Esprit des Lois, and read it with great interest. Of 
course I rather paraphrased 'than translated. He would not have 
understood Montesquieu’s terse epigrams. 

* He told me one day that he had read much about Machiavelli’s 
“ Principe,” and begged me to translate it for him. I set to work, 
and gave him the first day ten pages, and the next ten pages more, 
and ten more the third ; but on the fourth he stopped me. I have 
read,” ho said, “ all that you have given mo of MachiaveUi. I did 
not find much that was new in your first ten pages, but I hoped that 
it might improve ; but the next ten were not better, and the lost 
arc mere common-place. I see that I have nothing to Icam froili 
MachiaveUi. I know many more tricks than he knew ; you need 
not translate any more of him.” ' 

<< < Though passionate he was not cruel, nor indiflerent' to human 
suffering. I went with him one day to one of his farms. He found 
that his manager had been buying straw. He was veryangry* A 
farm,” he said, ought to furnish its own straw, there must have 

3r2 , . • 
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been peculation or mismanagement.” He ordered the manager to 
receive three hundred blows. I was shocked, and ventured to 
remonstrate ; but he kept repeating that his farms must provide 
their own straw. 

<«^The next morning I found him on his divan in tears. 

dreadful thing,” he said, ^^has happened to me. The man 
whom yesterday I ordered to be beaten is dead. You must find out 
his family, give his widow a pension of 100 dollars a year, and 
provide for his children, if he has left any.” 

* Mehemet Ali’s sons,* continued Artim, * by his old Mace- 
donian wife, Ibrahim, Ismail, and Toussoun, were all men of ability, 
for superior to those by his slaves, and they were much better 
educated ; not that they had more learning, but that, as they were 
bom before he was Pasha, they escaped the flattery which has 
ruined the others. Perhaps, however, power would have spoilt 
tiiem as it spoiled Abbas and Said. I once said to Achmed,^ ** You 
are an excellent man now, but God knows what you will be when 
you are Yicemy.” Abbas was good and Said was good in private 
life. 

<< « Which had the most talent,’ I asked, * Abbas or Said ? ’ 

* Abbas,’ he answered. * And though he could speak only 
Turkish he talked well and wrote well his own language. Said 
speaks well no language but French, his Turkish is bad and he 
cannot write at all. Abbas hated Europeans and European educa- 
tion, but wished to diffuse Turkish education. Said hates all 
education of every kind. Said is the bolder man, Abbas was timid. 
Miehemet Ali used to abuse him for his indolence, and prophesied to 
him that if he passed all his time smoking and lolling on his divan 
he would be assassinated. This prophecy sank deep into the mind 
of Abbas, and assassination was always uppermost in his thoughts.’ 

‘I wonder, then,’ I said, * that he ventured to illtreaf, or even 
to threaten the very Mamelukes who kept guard over him ! ’ 

. ' No European,* answered Artim, ^ would have done so, nor would 

he, perhaps, when he was cool, but in his fits of anger he was mad. 
He lulled several of his Mamelukes — one a few days before his own 
death — ^and certainly had threatened the two who murdered him.’ 

** ^ What has become of them ? ’ I asked. 

* I believe,’ answered Artim, * that they are still in the army. 
They have j^ever been punished. Abbas’ mother came to Said to 
ask that her son might be revenged, but Mahmoud Pasha, 
Mustapha Bey, and Elfi Bey, the three persons who first heard of 
the murder, hod all been Mamelukes. To preserve the honour of 
the corps they made the physicians sign a certificate that the death 
was natural, and Said was anxious that that story diould be 

• (1) Hkt l»nr«ppureiit in 18S6. 
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believed, as he did not wish to pnt the assassination of Viceroys 
into people’s heads.’ 

“ ‘ With whom,’ I said, * does Said live P ’ 

’’’With his servants,* answered Artim Bey, *like all Oriental 
princes. His barber, his bathing man, his pipe>fillers, form the 
fondi of his society. Then his soldiers, particularly his common 
soldiers, have free access to him. Turks are fond of low companj^ 
They are at ease in it.’ 

“ ‘Said,’ I said, * seems to me at ease in all companies.’ 

“ ‘ For a short time,’ answered Artim ; * but he does not like the 
restraints of polished society, or the sustained conversation of intelli- 
gent persons. He has quickness, apropos, and repartee, and some 
humorous naivete, but there is no sequence in his ideas. He cannot 
reason. He has dismissed all his council, and turned his ministers 
into clerks ; but so little is he aware of the extent of the duties he 
has assumed that he wastes four or five hours every day drilling 
rocruits. That, however, is his amusement ; and the amusements of 
a Turk are so few that ho must take what he can get. A friend of 
mine, a native physician, was called in a few days ago by a Turk, 
and found him dying of dyspepsia, arising from torpor of mind and 
body. He advised him to ride. “ I don’t like riding,” said the 
patient. “ Then,” said the physician, “ spend a few hours every 
morning in your hareem.” “ 1 hate my hareem,” was the answer. 
“ Then,” said the physician, “count your money for a few hours.*'* 
“I don’t care about money,” said the patient. “Then,” said the 
physician, “ hang yourself, for how can life be endurable to a man 
who does not care for his horse, or his wife, or his money p ” * ” 



EXOGAMY AND ENDOGAMY. 

« 

The propositionB I endeavoured to establish in my inquiry into the 
origin of the form of capture in marriage ceremonies were (1) that 
the form represents and is a remainder of an actual ^tem of 
capturing women for wives ; (2) that a practice of capturing women 
for wives could not have become systematic unless it were developed 
and sustained by some rule of law or custom, which made it necessary 
as a means to marriage ; (3) that the rule of law or custom which 
had this effect was exogamy, the law (previously tmnamed) which 
declared it to be incest for a man to marry a woman of the same 
blood or stock with himself ; (4) (and in support of the last propo- 
sition) that wherever a system of capturing women for wives prevails 
or has prevailed, it can as a rule be shown that there prevails or has 
prevailed the law of exogamy ; (5) that the occurrence of the form 
of capture where endogamy — that is the law (also previously 
imnamed) which prohibited marriage except between persons of the 
same blood or stock — ^prevails, is consistent with the supposition that 
the form had its origin in a system of capture sustained by exogamy 
among the predecessors of the now endogamous peoples. In support 
of the last proposition I had .to examine the ancient systems of 
kinship to show how a people originally exogamous could become 
endogamous. « 

In this inquiry it was the existence of exogamy as an essential 
concomitant of capture that concerned me. I neither investigated 
nor had occasion to investigate its origin. At the same time I threw 
out, at what it was worth, the suggestion that both the system of 
capture and exogamy had their roots in a practice of female infanti- 
cide, the practice of capture somehow introducing exogamy, and 
exogamy thereafter perpetuating and extending the practice of 
capture. “The scarcity of women,” I observed, “within the groups 
led to a practice of stealing the women of other groups, and, in time, 
it came to be considered improper, because it was unusual, for a man 
to marry a woman of his own group.” (“ Studies in Ancient History,” 
p. 230.) This, perhaps, had better have been left unsaid, for nothing 
but confusion can arise from the publication of notions on scientific 
subjects tha%have not been fully thought out. But its character as 
a mere surmise was ftilly disclosed. I was aware, however, of the 
immense importance of obtaining a correct solution of the problem 
of the origin of exogamy. “Perhaps there is no question,” I 
remarked, “leading deeper into the foundations of society than that 
which regards the origin of exogamy.” p. 110). Elsewhere 
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(p. 228) I take the merit to myself of having attempted to show 
the importance of the problem by di8pla}'ing it on the level of tiio 
foundations of civil society ; and I left it and other problems con- 
nected with it for study and solution in the future. The only point 
on which I was clear was that th§ origin of exogamy wa|^unc&- 
nected with any natural feeling against the union of near kins- 
folk,” or any perception of evil effects resulting from such unions 
(Idem, p. 229), 

In defining the terms exogamy and endogamy for use in my expo- 
sition, I was careful to convoy tWr precise meaning, while desirous 
not to perplex the reader by the too early use of such a term as 
''tribe of descent.” The former is the law prohibiting marriage 
between persons of the same blood or stock as incest — often under 
pain of death — and the latter the law prohibiting marriage except 
between persons of the same blood or stock. These meanings are 
distinctl}' brought out in the definitions (see "Studies in Ancient 
History,” p. 37, and foot-note ff.) ; and, subsequently, in the glance 
I take at the apparent bearing of the facts, as to the relations of 
exogamy and endogamy, preliminary to the detailed investigation of 
their real relations. {Idem^ pp. 113, 114.) The meaning of exogamy 
in particular is put beyond all doubt by the definitions, for in my 
note apologizing for introducing these new terms I say of it, " The 
rule which declares the union of persons of the same blood to bo 
incest has been hitherto unnamed, and it was convenient to give it a 
name.” That meaning is further amply disclosed in the long series 
of examples of exogamy w’hich I adduce, showing it to be a rule 
whoso object >vas " to prevent marriages between persons of the samo 
primitive stock ” or blood. (Sec pp. 74 — 84, 85, 87, 97, &c.) Indeed, 
an attentive reader could not miss the true meanings of the terms if 
ho only read the definitions, for the word "tribe” is in these used vl9 
the equivalent of "family,'*^ «>. "tribe of descent;^ and the "tribe of 
descent,” or group of kindred of one stock or blood, is elsewhere (as 
at pp. 220 ff.) in the most marked manner distinguished from " the 
local tribe ” or group of persons of various stocks associated in a 
tribal union in consequence of the joint operation of exogamy, 
capture, and female kinship. 

The problem for solution was thus clear. As regards exogamy it 
was : How came there to exist a law declaring it to be incest for a 
.man to marry a woman of the same stock or blood with himsdf, 
however far removed from him she might be by degrees of consan- 
guinity P Or to state the problem another w^ay, the totem being the 
test of blood, how came marriage to be interdicted between persons 
of the same totem? 

Since I stated the problem in 1864 there have been various efforts . 
made to solve it. In 1868 Mr. Morgan, in a paper afterwai!ds(tn 
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1871) incorporated in his work on “Systems of Consanguinity/^ 
propounded his views on the subject. He pointed out (“ Systems of 
Consanguinity/’ &c., pp. 482, 488) how, under the classificatory 
system of relationships in the Malayan form, “(1) all the children of 
severaj^.own brothers and sisters are brothers and sisters to each 
other ; (2) the children of these collateral brothers and sisters are 
also brothers and sisters to each other ; the children of the latter are 
brothers and sisters again, and these relationships continue down- 
wards amongst their descendants indefinitely. An infinite series is 
thus created which forms a fundamental part of the system.” Then 
trusting to the key with which he thought he had unlocked the 
secret of the classificatory system, he offered his explanation of this 
“infinite series.” To account for it, he said it must be assumed that 
what he called “the privilege of barbarism” extended wherever the 
relationship of brother and sister was recognised to exist ; in other 
vrords, that each “ brother ” had as many wives as he had sisters, and 
each “sister” as many husbands as she had brothers, whether own 
or collateral. It was this state of things, he conceives, that exogamy 
— ^which he calls the tribal organization — was designed to put an 
end to. In his paragraph on the origin of exogamy {Lc. p. 490) ho 
says that it was anjnstitution designed “ to work out a reformation 
with respect to the intermarriages of brothers and sisters.” Ho 
praises it as “ an ancient, widespread, and most remarkable institu- 
tion “ the greatest of all institutions of mankind in the primitive 
ages,” and so on, but without advancing one step towards an expla- 
nation of its origin. I have shown elsewhere that what he calls 
“the privilege of barbarism” is, so far as yet appears, a mere 
product of misapprehension, and that exogamy could not have 
disrupted the state of society corresponding to such a privilege in 
• the way he supposed. But even assuming Mr. Morgan right so far^ 
it is manifest that we are not at all helped to the origin of exogamy 
by his calling it a reformation.^ 

In 1870 Sir John Lubbock, in his work intituled “ The Origin of 
Civilization,” briefly put on record his impressions on this as on 
many other important questions. He says (third edition, p. 97) : 
“ He (Mr. McLennan) considers that marriage by capture followed 
and arose from that remarkable custom of marrying always out of 
the tribe, for which he has proposed the appropriate name of ezo*^ 
gamy. On the contrary I believe that exogamy arose from marriage 
by capture, nci| marriage by capture from exogamy.” It is possible 
that there is a grave slip of the pen here through which I am made 

(1) The case of the KamilBroi, Austimlis, in which Mr. Morgan conceives be has, 
mmeo iwhlishuig his book, diacoyered an instance of '*the priyilege of barbarism*’ sur^ 
viyiag to oor own day, might be taken to pieces, and shown to be a tangle of mystifica- 
tions, if the scientific interest in exposing the case were equal to the trouble it would 
Inrdim 
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to appear to ** consider” wliat Sir John intended to say he believed; 
and he to “ believe ” what ho intended to say I coniAdered. Any- 
way his “ belief” jumps so entirely with what I had published as 
my view of tho origin of exogamy, that in order to being oppo^ to 
my view his belief should have been the opposite of what it^^is said 
to be. What I had said was this : — ** The scaicity of women within 
the groups led to a practice of stealing the women of other groups, 
and, in time, it came to be considered improper, because it was un- 
usual for a man to marry a woman of his own group” (that is, 
exogamy arose) ; from which it clearly appears that I derived exo- 
gamy from the practice of capture in tho first instance, while 
regarding it, when once established, as the main stay and invariable 
concomitant of a system of capture. Of Sir John’s view on this 
matter therefore no more need be said. So far as his origin of 
exogamy connects itself with his doctrine of “ communal marriage,” 
and the commencement of marriage proper as monandry, I have 
considered it elsewhere. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s contribution on this subject, which it is 
the main purpose of this paper to criticize, is briefly put as follows 
(sec “ Principles of Sociology,” &c., pp. 649 ff.) : — 

Victory is invariably followed by pillage. The taking of women 
is manifestly but a part of the process of spoiling the vanquished. 
Hence it is obvious that from the beginning woman-stealing has 
been an incident of successful war. But tho spoils of conquest are, 
some of them, prized as trophies. A woman taken in war will servo 
as a trophy. Hence members of a tribe married to foreign women 
ca 2 )turcd in war will be held to be more honourably married than 
those married to native women. What must result ? . 

If a tribe becoming steadily successful in war robs adjacent tribes 
of their women habitually, ** there will grow up the idea that the now* 
considerable class having 'foreign wives form the honourable class, 
and that those who have not proved their bravery by bringing back 
these living trophies are dishonourable ; non-possession of a foreign 
wife will come to be regarded as a proof of cowardice.” As the 
number of those without foreign wives decreases, ** the disgrace will 
grow more decided, until, in the more warlike tribes, it will become 
an imperative requirement that a wife shall be obtained from another 
tribe.” That arrived at, in Mr. Spencer's view, exogamy is accounted 
for. He sees need of nothing further to account for it. 

There are leaps in this reasoning. A man is not dts-honourable 
because he is not honourable, or a coward because he is not a hero* 
No society is made up of only two classes, the honourable and the 
disreputable. In every society the majority must be undistinguidied. 
That which once was a distinction, when it becomes difihsed 
vulgarised to a certain point, ceases to be a distinction, and then, as 
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a mle, ceases to be much thought of or cared about, unless there is 
reason for ujdiolding it, not as a distinction, but as involving a sound 
social practice. Even then disgrace cannot attach to the non-pos- 
session of it, unless this involves something noxious to the community. 
The successful are apt to take comfort out of ways, or weaknesses, 
which being harmless or harmful only to those who follow them, 
mark such persons as their inferiors. Let us grant, however, that 
V the non-possession of a foreign wife,” by becoming very rare, might 
become disreputable, — just as, if nearly everybody took honours, it 
might be thought a sneaking thing to go out in the poll. Does it 
obviously follow that it should become “ an imperative requirement” 
that a wife should be obtained by capture, anymore than that, in the 
other case, a man must, take honours or forego a degree P It would 
seem at least that different bodies of men might settle the matter 
differently. 

But suppose Mr. Spencer’s ^^mperativc requirement” established, 
and he seems almost as far as ever from accounting for exogamy. 
For exogamy is not a requirement that a man should get a wife from 
another tribe by capture. It is a prohibition against his taking to 
wife a woman of his own blood — a prohibition so absolute as to infer 
the pains of incest, and, therefore, quite commonly, the punishment 
of death. With no scruple against polygamy existing, a man might 
comply with the imperative requirement” of Mr. Spencer’s argu- 
ment and have a wife, or more than one wife, of his own blood also. 
What reason is there to think he would not do so if he could P The 
^‘imperative requirement” which is Mr. Spencer’s furthest step, 
clearly would nowise prevent him. It might lead — we should say it 
certainly would lead — ^to a practice of polygamy, but it docs not 
seem even capable of preparing the way for the establishment of the 
law of exogamy. 

Even if we assume the “ imperative requirement ” to capture a 
wife to be equivalent to an absolute prohibition against marrying a 
native woman, we shall yet not be able to find, in Mr. Spencer’s 
argument, any explanation of exogamy as a law of incest. The 
question would remain unanswered why the prohibition should be 
enforced by such dreadful sanctions. 

There is a gulf between an act which is not creditable — ^which, 
that is, does not reflect honour on its performer — and even between 
an act which is discreditable, and an act which is criminal, and, 
more than ftiat, sinful — the thought of which inspires horror and 
the commission of which may be punished with death. Mr. Spencer 
has not attempted to bridge that chasm. And indeed he does not 
seem tq have noticed it. 

To me it seems simply not possible to deduce from mar- 
vsnages with fitwmgn women being deemed ever so honourable, that 
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marriages with native women should be branded as incestaous^Mbo 
deemed among the most impious of actions and become capital 
offences. 

On the contrary, since unions with native women must, at the 
outset, have been sanctioned by ^immemorial usage, it is extremely 
difficult to conceive how the system of wiveing resting on that 
usage should ever have succumbed to a system of wivring with 
captives. All the facts we have — and they are numerous, as for 
instance in HomoiS^show the captive wife” not as the more 
honoured wife, but as taking a very inferior place in the house- 
hold of her lord, a place far below that of the native, equal- 
bom, wife. In ruder cases than that of the Homeric Greeks, the 
captive wife, as sometimes in Africa, so far from occupying a position 
of honour, may be seen fixed by staple and chain in the hut of her lord 
to prevent her running away. And, to take an authority quoted by 
Mr. Spencer himself (p. 650), P. Martyr tells us that among» the 
cannibal Caribs in his day, to eat women was considered unlawful. • . 
Those who were captured young were kept for breeding, as we keep 
fowl.” It is difficult to see how the captive woman could attain 
the rank of wife ” at all, where ** wives ” and a marriage system 
already existed, and there teas nothing exceptional in the ciroutmtancee. 

In the case as put by Mr. Spencer there is nothing excep- 
tional. He says nothing, for instance, of any want of balance 
of the sexes in the tribe. What he afiects to show is how a war- 
like tribe, continuing to be long successful in war, will come to 
wive wholly with foreigners and forbid its members to marry native 
%vomen. His proposition, otherwise remarkable, is in no point of 
view so extraordinary as when we regard it having in view the 
probable lot of these native women. He has left them wholly out of 
his account. Denied the right of marriage within the tribe, and, atf 
a rule, cut off, by the uniform success of the tribe in war — an essen- 
tial of the hypothesis — ^from what might be the sweet privilege of 
being captured by men of other tribes, Mr. Spencer obliges us to 
think of them as doomed to perpetual celibacy, wasting their lives in 
lamentations, like so many Jephtha’s daughters, or in attendance as 
ladies’ maids on the living trophies ” of their kinsmen. It is 
obvious to remark, in the absence of any saving clause to the con- 
trary, that, the sustaining principle of the new system of wiveing 
being honour and not necessity, every woman bom within the group, 
or local tribe, would be a ** native ” woman so far as regarded her 
prospects of marriage. That is, even if a tribe consisted of men and 
women accounted as of two or more different stocks or different 
bloods, Mr. Spencer’s view of the origin of exogamy would deny to 
women bom within the tribe intermarriage with any man belonging 
to it. This, however, is more than exogamy ever did- lt‘ aUon^ 
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men and women of the same local tribe to many, provided they were 
not of the same tribe of descent, that is, of the same blood. 

Mr. Spencer’s fertility has furnished him with another origin of 
exogamy, and it is as follows: — There are some cases showing 
that young men had to prove their title to marry by deeds of 
prowess. But a man denied a wife till he has prov^ his courage 
will steal one, and thus at once satisfy his want and prove his title 
to become a husband. What more natural than that ** where many 
warriors of a tribe arc distinguished by stolen wives, the stealing of 
a wife should become the required proof of fitness to have one P 
Hence icould follow a peremptory late of exogamy 

Mr. Spencer calls this origin ” the same as the other, only put 
in a difPerent point of view. But it is manifestly different. Accord- 
ing to the former it became so dishonourable a thing for a man not 
to have a foreign wife, that the possession of one was made an im- 
perative requirement.” This solution, assuming that a man was 
required to distinguish himself in some way before ho was allowed 
to marry, suggests as likely that the capture of a foreign woman 
would become the received test of the distinction requisite for 
matrimony. Not to trouble ourselves with minor objections to it, 
this solution, like the former one, instead of giving “ a peremptory 
law of exogamy,” does not bring us within view of exogamy. It 
stops short at the same point as the other. Neither offers a surmise 
as to how, from men being encouraged, or required, to marry foreign 
women, it should have become an interdicted and accursed thing for 
them to marry women of their own blood. 

And now it is time to point out that in fact Mr. Spencer has no 
elements in his argument by which he could make his conclusions 
bear upon exogamy at all. There is not one word of stock or blood 
•in all his exposition, and exogamy is a law which forbids marriage 
between people of the same stock or blood. This is the first thing 
that strikes one on reading Mr. Spencer’s exposition. He has not 
assumed his tribe to be all of one blood to commence, and the tribes 
outside it to be all of different bloods, so as to connect capture with 
exogamy ; and, as has already been pointed out, he has not shown 
that the whole conditions of the case, as put by him, might not have 
been satisfied by capturing women of one’s own blood from foreign 
tribes. There is not, that is, the slightest indication given that 
while putting forward his solutions, the precise meaning of ea^amy — 
or the i^al problem to be solved — waa kept in view or apprehended 
by him. Immediately after reading his solution the reader oomes 
on proo/ that the problem never was comprehended by him. We 
find Mr«^ .Spencer writing as follows: — ^'The explanation [of the 
origin of exogamy] so reached, is consistent with the &ct that 
^gamy and endogamy in many eaeee eoexiet ; and with the fact that 
exogamy often coexists with polygyny.” 
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That exogamy should coexist with polygyny is surely intelligible 
per w, as illustrating the persistence of a customary law. But what 
may be the meaning of ** the fact that exogamy and endogamy in. 
many cases coexist ” P If a man must not— under the pains of incest 
— marry a woman of his own stock or blood, and is forbidden, under 
the pains of law, to marry a woman of any other stock or blood, it 
would appear that marriage is forbidden to him altogether. If in 
any tribe exogamy and endogamy should indeed coexist, then indeed 
in that tribe marriage would be absolutely interdicted. This is 
manifest if by ‘‘tribe” a tribe of descent or body of kindred is 
intended. It is equally manifest if by “tribe” a local tribe — 
which may contain portions of several tribes of descent — ^be intended. 
The phrase applied to a local tribe could only acquire a meaning — 
short of an interdict on marriage— on the supposition that the local 
tribe had come to comprise several clans of different stocks, one or 
more of which followed the rule of exogamy while one or more 
followed the rule of endogamy. But that would truly be a case of 
juxtaposition, not of coexistence, of the two principles. It is clear, 
however, that Mr. Spencer had in view no such case as this, that he 
never defined to himself what he meant by the word “ tribe,” and 
never comprehended the meanings of the terms exogamy or 
endogamy. Take the following passage from his exposition 
(p. 658) : — “ It is to be inferred that among tribes not differing 
much from one another in strength there will be continual aggres- 
sions and reprisals accompanied by mutual robberies of women. No 
one of them will be able to supply itself entirely at the expense of 
adjacent tribes; and hence in each of them, there will be both 
native wives and wives taken from other tribes. There will be both 
exogamy and endogamy.” Here, if we make the supposition most^ 
favourable to him, namely, that by “native” women he means 
women of the same stock with the men of a tribe, and by “ women 
of other tribes” he means women of a different stock, it would 
follow that sinco the men married more or less with women of their 
own stock and with women of foreign stochs, there was neither 
exogamy opr endogamy in the case, neither a law forbidding nor a 
law requiring marriage between persons of the same stock. If we 
do not make that supposition the case supposed is clearly unrelated 
to either law, is indicative merely of an absence of regulation on the ^ 
subject of marriage.^ 

(1) Elsewhere, as at p. 685, wo may see that Mr. Spencer never had before his mind 
the idea of exogamy as a prohibition against marriage between blood relations. Hie 
more honourable class, whose example instituted the ** imperative requirement’* of his 
urgument, there appear as polygamists with " several wives, native or foreign” ; while 
at p. 695 he shows that in their polygamist households the foreign women wonld 
stand in the position of concubines rather than wives”— the men, that is, inatsadul 
being ”more honourably ” married to them than to the others, would not be manied 
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That Mr. Spencer has fiiiled to grasp the nieaiiing of ihei. terms 
exogamy and endbgamy appears indeed even from the opening 
sentences of his chapter on the subject (p4 64l): — '^The tvords 
exogamy and endogamy/’ he says, ^^are used by Mr. McLennan 
to distinguish the two pfociiccs of taking to wife women belonging 
to other tribes, and taking to wife w*omen belonging to the same 
tribe.” Now the words were not defined by mo to denote practices at 
aU, but rules or lam; the one law prohibiting marriage between 
persons of the same blood and the other law prohibiting marriage 
between persons of different bloods. Law's are no doubt intended to 
regulate practices ; but practices are not laws, nor are they necessarily 
founded on regulation. Mr. Spencer’s exposition shows, however, 
that he was thinking of practices and not law's ; and while he seemed 
to be dealing with the origin of exogamy lie was truly dealing with 
an entirely different theme — the origin of a practice of capture. 

His solutions, had they been ever so successful, would obviously 
have accounted only for a limited practice of capturing women for 
wives. Apparently it has been this which has led him — ^^vithout 
much consideration of facts and arguments to the contrary — very 
much indeed on d priori grounds, to form the opinion that 
“exogamy” was not normal, but rather belongs to the class of 
occasional or exceptional phenomena.^ 

That exogamy, properly so called, was normal, seems, however, to bo 
beyond dispute. The proof of this is of the best description obtain- 
able in support of any fact. It consists of the evidence of independent 
witnesses in all parts of the world, each relating what he found in his 
district, unaware that anything similar was to be found elsewhere, 
and unaware also of his relation being of any special scientific value, 
^ow that s|>CGulation on the subject has arisen, we shall obtain no 
more evidence of the same trustworthy nature. But on evidence 
which could not be suspected, I was able, in “ Primitive Marriage,” 
to trace this law of incest as prevailing among the Ehonds of Orissa, 
the Kalmuck Tartars, the Circassians, the Yurak Samoyeds (Siberia), 
the Eafirs, the Sodhas of Northern India, the Beduanda Eallung 
(Singapore), the Kirghiz and the Nogais, the Warali (India), the 
Magar tribes, among the Hindus generally, among numerous tribes 
on the north-eastern frontier of India, at numerous points in the 
Pacific Islands, among the xiatives throughout Australia, and among 
the natives tliroughout North and South America. Within a month 

to them at all, which would seem destructive of the very pivot of his argnmont as io 
the origin of exogamy. Thus differently do the same facts appear to Mr. Spencer at 
different ti^es and in dealing with different sabjects. 

(1) It may he proper to warn the student that in Mr. Spencer’s ** Descriptive 
Sociology’* the terms exogamy and endogamy are used in the same senses as in his 
^^Pk^tples of Sociology,** and several liroc's in the tables exogamy and endogamy are 
*«eQhxi0t.^* 
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after the publication of my book, M£ E, E. Tylor, in bis admirabto 
work on the Early History of Mankind, produced; a fresh liatr of 
instances of the law independently made by him, which list he has 
since ^darged. He e?Lhibited it as prevailing, among other places, 
in Siam, Borneo and Sumatra, and among the Ostyaks. We now 
know it as law throughoul; China. Mr. Tozer lately exhibited it 
as now law among the Mirdites in the Turkish Highlands. It is 
now within my knowledge as law in various districts in Africa, and, 
indeed, in quarters too numerous to be here specified. I was able, 
in “ Primitive Marriage,” to show that it had been the law of the 
Piets and presumably of Celts in general. It can easily be shown to 
have been early law in Rome. I think it possible to show that it 
was originally law in Greece. It is the law of the Greek Church 
now, and was at one time the law of Catholicism. Gregory I., 
llallam informs us, prohibited marriage as far as relationship could 
be known, and that of course is exogamy. As I have more than 
once stated already, in all cases the violation of this law is a specially 
heinous crime. It is incest, and even among many of the rudest 
races is punished with death. 

I had hoped to be able here to indicate at least the result of 
an inquiry I have been making into the origin of this singular 
law — the origin truly of all laws of incest — laws which more than 
any other human characteristic, except articulate speech, distin*- 
guish man from the brutes ; but the space at my disposal is 
wholly inadequate to that purpose. This the less matters that I 
expect to be able to publish iny inquiry itself within a few months. 
Thus much I may here say, that instead of finding it a simple 
investigation, capable of being disposed of in a page or so of d priori 
fancies, I have found it extremely intricate and laborious, and that 
it necessitated several fresh inductions of fact as a condition prior to 
reasoning on the possibilities of the rise of so strange a law. If the 
reader will but reflect that marriage among kindred mmt have Been 
the most ancient usage, and that it has to be sliown not only hotv this 
usage was superseded by a contrary custom, but how it came to be 
superseded in such a manner that any recurrence to it would be 
regarded as an met at once criminal and sinful, he will see that the 
problem is of no ordinary difficulty. When he further reflects that 
the evidence, so far as we have it, appears to indicate that all races 
of men were at some time exogainous, he will see the difficulties of 
the problem to be greatly increased. For all singular solutions 
which would account for the law as an occasional thing only, thus 
appear by the conditions of the problem to, be ex.cluded. 

In my paper on The Levirate and Polyandry ^ I showed how ‘Mr. 
Spencer had found a new origin for the Levirate without u&dier^ 
(1) Sco the Jlkvhw for May, 1877. 
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staading what tlie Levirate was, and Had pronounced ogaiust poly- 
andry as normal without having qualifi^ himself by a study of 
succession laws or otherwise to form an opinion on that subject. 
We have^now seen how he has found an origin for exogamy without 
troubling himself to understand what exogamy meant. Is it too 
much to say that Mr. Spencer has not exhibited in these important 
scientific researches such a measure of care, with a view to accuracy, 
as might be expected from him P I will only add, as touching matters 
in the right investigation of which I take great interest, that in my 
opinion Mr. Spencer, who has found several origins ” for the form 
of capture, has never seriously reflected on the real nature of that 
form, and that of course he has misunderstood the meaning of the 
term endogamy. 

In conclusion, I may be pardoned for noticing the three following 
points in Mr. Spencer’s exposition : — 

1. He says, p. 642 : To the habitual stealing of wives and re- 
stealing of them as among the Australians, Mr. McLennan ascribes 
that doubtful paternity which led to the recognition of kinship 
through females only ; though elsewhere, admitting a more general 
cause for this primitive form of kinship, he regards wifo-stoaling as 
its most certain cause.” I had myself been under the impression 
that the principal portion of my book — that, indeed, which gave it 
any title to consideration — was that in which I attempted to exhibit 
the development of this species of kinship, and of kinships generally, 
in connection with the forms of marriage and the family. But I am 
represented as taking my stand at a point apart from the family in 
looking for the true origin of female kinship ; and, on the other 
hand, as admitting what are really my ovtrn main propositions in 
regard to the efifect of forms of marriage on primitive kinships. 

2. I am represented as ascribing the origin of exogamy to 
primitive instinct” against marriage between blood relations, though 
I expi^ly and repeatedly repudiate that idea. I am so misrepre- 
sent^^pn respect of a single inadvertent use of the term applied to 
the Bu^ mg spirit of the law of exogamy itself — a slip by which 
the jAu jse was substituted for the term exogamy itself. Whoever 
else might have misunderstood this, I should have Hhoughtbcr^veii 
had I not made express declarations on the subjcct-*^!^; Mr. 
Spencer would not have believed that an evolutionist coitli|^havc 
fallen into such an error. But my declarations were express and 
repeated. 9[ say in one place : A survey of the facts of prinutivc 
Ufe and the breakdown of . exogamy in advancing communities 
exclude the notion that the law originated in any innate or primary 
feeling against marriage with kinsfolk.” ('* Studies,” &c., p. 112.) 
Again I say : Men must originally have been free of any preju- 
dice against inai^go between rdations — not necessarily ehdoga- 
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moufi^ ue. forbidding marriage except between kindred-^but still 
more given to sncb unions than to unions with strangers. From' 
this primitive indifference they may have advanced, some to endor 
gamy, some to exogamy.” (Idem, p. 116.) In another place I put 
aside the idea of “primitive instinct” in the matter with some 
detail of argument. (Idem, pp. 228, ff.) 

3. I notice lastly the strange misapprehension through which the 
contents of Chapter VII. of “Primitive Marriage” — which is a 
general survey preliminary to an investigation tddng note of the 
views that on a first impression the facts were likely to suggest — are 
cbnstrued as if they were, however contradictory, all alike results at 
which I had arrived. No one, I think, can read that chapter with- 
out seeing its true character as preliminary to a thorough inquiry, 
the results indeed of which inquiry, rectifying various impressions 
that one might form on a first view, the chapter concludes by giving, 
in anticipation of the contents of the succe^ing chapters, in a series 
of nine propositions. (“Studies,” &c., pp. 109, ff.) It is due 
tc myself to mention that it is from this chapter that Mr. Spencer 
has cited most of the phrases used by me that he could find seeming 
to make for his own conclusions. 

J. F. McLennan. 


A SHORT REJOINDER. 

To Mr. McLennan’s article on “ The L'evirate and Polyandry,” as 
well as to the foregoing article, some words of reply from me seem 
called for. 

Forms of family produced by descent in the male line, arc 
habitually characterized by a law of succession which gives the sons 
of the eldest precedence over his brothers. Contrariwise, forms of 
family in which descent in the female line persists, wholly or 
partially, because paternity is unsettled or but partially s<4;iled, 
arc characterized by a law of succession under which brother, take 
precedence of sons. Hence an institution which requires .. ganger 
brother to beget an heir for on elder brother who dies withditt one, 
and which thustsarries to an extreme the claims of sons versua the 
claims of brothers, seems like a result of a family system charac- 
terized by established descent in the male line. Mr. McLennan, 
however, considers this peculiar institution to be derived from a 
form of family in which, from indefiniteness of paternity, malS 
kinship in the descending line is imperfectly established. As he 
interprets the matter, cause and consequence stand thus: — “On 
every view, then,” he says, “ the succession of brothers in pre- 
ference to sons must be accepted as a remainder of polyanc^’*’ 
(p. 705). Nevertheless h^mpresents, as a remainder of pdyaasdi^ijf^^ 

VOL.WXT. N.s. 3o 
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tilis Lovirate system, 'which, gives such preference to sons that even 
the nominal son of the eldest brother excludes a younger brotlier. 

Though Hr, McLennan thinks ii^ is impossible not to believe’’ 
that thijs^ is the origin of the Levirate (Studies in Ancient Hktory^ 
p. 162), I have ventured to suggest another possible interpretation. 
I have shown that where women are bought and sold as property, they 
are also inherited as property. I have given six cases where widows 
are inherited by brothers who claim them as well as other belongings 
of the deceased ; and have poiifted out that in two of these instances, 
the nearest relation *‘had a right” to the widow, in the absence 
of a brother. As further showing how transfers of widows are 
originally transfers of property, I have given six cases in which sons 
inherit their fathers’ wives (save their owti mothers).^ Here let 
me add other instances having like implications. Speaking of tho 
Kakhyens, Anderson, in his Mandalmj to Momien (pp. 139 — 142), 
says, the curious custom obtains that a widow becomes the 
wife of the senior brother-in-law, even though he be already 
married.” And Wood tells us of the Kirghiz, that on a husband’s 
death the wife goes to his brother, and on his decease becomes 
the property of tho next of kin. We have, then, multitudinous 
proo& that the taking to 'wife deceased brothers’ widows (not in 
these cases associated with polyandry, but Yrith polygyny), is part 
of the succession to propert)’’ in general ; and this was originally 
the case among tho Hebrews. The inference which Mr. McLen- 
nan draws from the ancient tradition concerning Tamar, does not 
correspond 'with the 'view which the Rabbins held respecting the 
original form of the Levlr marriage. As shown by a passage in 
Lewis (OricfincH Ilehraw^ ii. 408), the Rabbins sJiw In Levir 
marriage, essentially a right of the brother, not of the widow. At 
drst sight it is not manifest how what was originally a right of the 
brother, became transformed into a duty ; but I have given some 
facts 'which throw light upon the transformation. Even among a 
people so little advanced as the Chippewas, the claim to a dead 
brothcr^s vrife as property, had so for changed that the assigned 
reaaouf for marrying her was the obligation to take care of the 
brother’s children ; and I have cited the ease of an 'EgypHau who 
said ho married his brother’s widow because ** he considered it his 
duty to provide for her aud her children.” Following the olue 
given by tlicse cases, I have suggested (op. cit, p. 692) that the 
duty of rJRsing up seed to a dead brother was originally the duty of 
raising* the seed the dead brother had left, that is, his children ; mid 
tli^t this eventually passed by misinterpretation into ^be duty of 
not by rearing easting ohHirmp but Jby 
a 8<m.iu his nanio whon he ^ad 

crevung xmme,thfoughii;|tui^ 
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times, described in Psalm xlix. 11 " Tbeir inward ibonglit 
their houses shall continue for ever. . • . ‘ They call their lands after 
their own names.’’ IVhen we i*emmnber that evep: now, estates aatw , 
^metimes bequeathed on condition of adoj>ting the name of tiie 
testator, and so nominally maintaining the li^e, we shall understand 
the motive which exaggerated the duty of raising a brother’s heir, 
imtil it became the duty of raising an heir to him. Sho^d Mr. 
McLennan contend that this transformation of what was once a 
beneficial right into an injurious obligation is improbable, then I 
make two repUes. The first is, that among, many remarkable social 
transformations, there may be named one immediately relating to 
marriage-customs, which presents us with a no less complete, 
inversion. Change from wife-purchase to the reception of a dovny 
with a wife, docs not seem a change. likely to result by gradttU' 
transition ; yet it did so result. The property given for the bride, 
originally appropriated entirely by the father, ceased in course of 
time to bo wholly retained by him, and he gave part to his daujghter 
for her special use after her marriage. What he gave to her grew, 
and what was paid for her dwindled, until eventually the husband’s 
payment became a symbol, while the father’s gift developed into a 
substantial dower. The second reply is that this transformation is 
less difficult to understand than the one alleged by Mr. McLennan. 
For according to him, the arrangement by which, in the polyandric 
family, an elder brother’s death profits the next brother by devolving 
on him his property, authority, and widow,” is transformed into 
an arrangement by which, in the polygynio or monogamic family, 
the next brother loses by having to take steps for excluding him- 
self from the succession. 

The flaw in Mr. McLennan’s argument appears to me to be this. 
He tacitly assumes that the succession of brothers to property, instead 
of sons, always implies the pre-existence of polyandry ; whereas it 
merely implies the prc-existcncc of descent in the female line,' vrhich 
may or may not have hod polyandry as a concomitant. There are 
hosts of cases where descent in the female line exists, and where 
there is neither polyandry now nor any sign of its past existence. 

In the small space available, I must meet Mr, McLehnan’s 
rejoinders to my criticisms on his theory of primitive marriage, in 
the briefest manner. He sets forth his leading propositions thus i — 

(1.) That the form [of capture] represents and ils a remaixtder of 
an actual system of capturing women for wives.” As showing that 
the form does not necessarily imply capture from foreign tiibes^ 
have pointed out that actual capture, and coneequenlly the'fifii^ 
capture,' may originate within Idle tribe ; first, ftom tbe fighwi^'ol^ 
the men with one another for the possession of women ; second, itoih 
the . resistance of the pursued women themselves, due to coyness^ 

• 3o2 • • 
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pdirtly real and partly assumed ; third, from the accompanying resist- 
ance of sympa&img women ; and fourth, from the resistance of 
jMirents who ore deprived of tiie services of daughters by their mar- 
rubies. I'^have given numerous examples of acts of capture having 
such wigins, and these Mr. McLennan passes over unnoticed. 

(2.) That “a practice of capturing women for wives could not 
have become systematic unless it were devdoped and sustained by 
some rule of law or custom, which made it necessary as a means to 
marriage.” This proposition implies that some rule of law ” was first 
established, in some way unspecified, and that capturing women 
became systematic as a consequence ; which is not a solution of the 
problem but a postponement of it. The assumed pre-existence of 
such a law seems to me akin to the hypothesis of a primitive “ social 
contract.” * 

(3.) That ” the rule of law or custom which had this effect was 
exogamy, the law (previoudy unnamed) which declared it incest for 
a man to marry a woman of the same blood or stock with himself.” 
On which my comment, simply a more specific ^rm of the last, is 
that we are thus required to conclude that the notions of ” blood or 
stock ” and of “ incest ” preceded the practice of stealing women ; 
though this practice, found among the very lowest men, is a natural 
sequence of instincts which must have been in action before the 
earliest social groups were formed. 

From these general rejoinders I pass to more special ones. 

Mr. McLennan says : — “ In this inquiry it was the existence of 
exogamy as an essential concomitant of capture that concerned me. 
I neither investigated nor had occasion to investigate its origin.” 
Considering that the title of Mr. McLonnan's work as originally 
published was Primitwe Matriage: an Inquiry into the Origin of 
the Farm of Capture in Marriage Ceretnonies, it seems strange 
that he should say he was not concerned with the explanation of 
exogamy. To ascribe capture to exogamy and to assign no cause 
frr exogamy, is to give a very inadequate theory of primitive 
marriage. Mr. McLennan, however, while alleging that this 
problem did not concern him, says he threw out the suggestion 
tkat ” the practice of female infanticide ” originated the correlative 
usages of capture and exogamy. I was quite unaware till now that 
Mr. McLennan laid so little stress upon this part of his theory. 
The titl&he gives to Chapter YII. of his work — “Exogamy: its 
Origin,”^., seems to imply that the explanation of it did concern 
him, though he now says it did not. In this chapter (pp. 110, 111, 
new edition), he assigns female infanticide as the oauw, without any 
w^mg that this is to be taken merely as a suggestion. And to tiie 
gn>w& of the eonsequmit “ usage induced by necessity ” of stealing 
wives^ he asmibes the “ prejudice strong as a prinm^ ol religion 
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^ . against marrying women of their own stock/’ — ascribes, 

that is, the law of exogamy. I have given several reasons for 
concluding that exogamy did not arise from this cause ; and, as Mr. 
McLennan now states that what he said about this cause had 

perhaps better have been left unsaid,” I presume that he admits 
the validity of these reasons. 

Mr. McLennan makes a counter criticism on the explanation of 
exogamy given by me. This explanation is that in warlike tribes, 
eapturing of a foreign woman, implying conquest over enemies, was 
a mark of bravery and therefore honourable ; that as a tribe became 
predominantly warlike, the honourableness of having a foreign wife 
became so relatively great, that taking a native wife became discre- 
ditable ; and that finally, in the most warlike tribes, it became im- 
perative that a wife should be of foreign blood. Mr. McLennan 
objects that there is a gulf between an act which is discreditable, 
and an act which is criminal.” 

‘‘ To mo,” ho says, it soems simply not possible to deduce from marriages 
with foreign women being doomed ever so honourable, that marriages with 
native women should be branded as incestuous — ^be deemed among the most 
impious of actions, and become capital offences.” 

My first reply is that though this seems simply not possible ” to 
Mr. McLennan, he might have found analogies which would show 
him its possibility. Is it not deemed honourable to conquer in war ? 
Does it not become by consequence dishonourable to give way in 
battle and flee from the enemy P And are there not cases in which 
the dishonourableness of fieeing from, the enemy became a penal 
ofience, followed sometimes even by death ? My second reply is that 
in the primitive state to which we must go back for the explanation 
of such practices as exogamy, no such notion as that of crime exists. 
Mr. McLennan’s objection implies the belief that moral ideas ante-* 
cede the earliest social state ; whereas they are products of the social 
state, developing only as it advances. What we call crimes are 
thought creditable by many uncivilized men. Murder was no 
disgrace to a Fijian, but a glory ; and his honour increased with the 
number of men he devoured. Among some tribes of the Pacific 
States, where the stronger man takes whatever he pleases from the 
weaker, the criminality of robbery is unrecognised. And by those 
many peoples whom I have instanced (Pnn, of Sociohgy^ § 281) as 
very commonly forming incestuous unions, incest is not regarded as 
criminal. How, then, can there be the impassable gulf Mr. McLennan 
supposes between the disgracefulness of marrying within the tribe 
and the crime of incest, when, originally, incest was not a crime P 

By way of proof that among rude races a man does not gain 
honour from a captured wife, Mr. McLennan gives soma cases diow-^ 
ing that captured wives are not themselves held in higher estiiiiaiion 
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tiuii native vives, but in lower. . -1 have neither said nor impiU^ 
anything at variance with his facts. -Xo assert tbe-honooiiBblieneas of 
capturing is not to assert the honourableness of being captured. 

One objection raised by Mr. McLennan to the e:^anat!o(D 
I have^ given has a considmble appearance of validity, and some 
real validity ; though it is an imprudent objection for him to make, 

' since it tells against his own view more than against mine. He 
~ points out that if, in an extremely-warlike tribe, wiving with 
.foreigners becomes imperative, and marriage with native-born 
women is disallowed, there arises the question, what becomes of the 
native-born women ; and he says they must be “doomed to perpetual 
criibacy.” In answer, 1 may point to the fiict alleged by Mr 
McLennan himself {Studies, &c., p. 112), that in some cases idl the 
fmnale children bom within the tribe are destroyed, whence it 
follows that, in these oases at any rate, there results no such diffi- 
culty as that which he alleges. Further, I have to repeat the 
objection made by me to his hypothesis, that among a cluster of 
tribes practising pripitive exogamy, as Mr. McJjonnan describes it, 
the female children bom within each tribe not only become useless 
to the tribe, because unmarriageable by its members, but the rearing 
of them benefits and strengthens hostile tribes, who alone can utilize 
them: whence a motive to universal female infanticide throughout 
the tribes. But the truth to which Mr. McLennan’s objection 
points, I take to be this ; that, save in such extreme cases as the one 
I have cited above, exogamy, under that primitive form which 
implies actual capture of women from other tribes, docs not become 
absolute ; and that it acquires the character of a peremptory law, only 
when the prevalence of women counted as foreign by blood within 
the tribe, introduces the secondary or derived form of exogamy, and 
* makes obedience to the peremptory law practicable. 

Mr. McLennan alleges that the explanation I have gwen could 
account “ only for a limited practice of capturing women for wives,”' 
and tiiat for this reason, “ apparently,” I have formed the opiniou 
that exogamy is not normal but exceptional I do not know why he 
says this ; since the explanation I have given implies that everywhere, 
hostOities arnemg tribes tend to produce exoganiy in some and 
endogamy in oth^^ and that thus the simultaneous genesis of the 
two is normal If, however, by the words “that exogamy, properly 
so-called, was normal, is beyond, dispute,” he means that it was 
normal in the literal sense, as having originally been the rule and 
other practices exceptions — ^if he means again to express the bdief 
he ffid originally, that exogamy has “been practised at a certain 
etage psong every race of mankind” — if, by the additional instances 
of it whtdi he now gives, he means to support this pn^osition ; then 
Xhane imnply .to set against it the admissioa he makes {Studies, dto.. 
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p. 116 ) that exogamy and endogamy V may be equally afohaio/' 
the statement that ‘'&e separate endogamous are nearljT as niuse* 
rous; and they are in some respects as rude,^ the separate exog^ 
mous tribes p. 116 ) — an admission and a statement which 

harmonize perfectly with the hypothesis I have set forth, but are 
incongruous with Mr. McLennan’s own hypothesis.* 

I have reserved to the last the most serious of Mr. McLennau's 
allegations against me. ** That Mr. Spencer has failed to griiq> the 
meaning of the terms exogamy and endogamy appears beyond 
dispute/’ he says. If this be true, the fault must be either in Mr. 
McLennan’ s statement of his views, or in my capacity for omnpre- 
hension ; and I suppose that in politeness I am bound to regard the 
fault us lying in me. I am reluctant, however, to leave the reader 
without the opportunity of forming his own judgment on this point ; 
and I therefore lay before him the data as briefly as consiste witjj^ 
clearness. 

The question being how there arose the contrast between those 
tribes which married only with women of other tribes, or of ^reign 
blood, and thosa tribes which married native women, the words 
“ exogamy ” and endogamy,” introduced by Mr. McLennan, were 
used by mo as indicating these two systems, alike in their partially- 
established and in their completely-established forms. Employing 
the words in thesd unspecialized senses, I have referred to some 
societies as partially exogamous or partially endogamous, and have 
said that ‘‘exogamy and endogamy in many cases co-exist:” meaning, 
thereby, that in so far as the men of a tribe marry out of the tribe the 
tribe is exogamous, and in so far as they marry within the tribe the 
tribe is endogamous. This fact is cited by Mr. McLennan as proof 
that the problem never was comprehended .by ” me. GUving to the 
words more special meanings than are necessitated by their literal* 
significations, Mr. McLennan represents them as applicable only 
where marriage with women of the same stock is respectively forbid- 
den or required. There cannot, consequently, be such things as 
partial exogamy or endogamy— the two are mutuaUy exclusive. “ The 
words,” he says, “were not defined by me to denote practices at all, 
but rules or laws ; ” and he says that until there is actual prohibitioii 
of one or other, there is no law of marriage at al^ and therefore no 
exogamy or endogamy. 

Now Mr. McLennan may, of course, give what definitions he 
pleases to words introduced by himself. But I am at a loss to 
understand how an evolutionist, which Mr. McLennan declares him- 
self to be, can ignore those antecedent stages that must have been 
passed through before exogamy and endogamy could become laws. 
Mr. McLennan’s familiarity with savage life must make him fully 
conscious that law, in our sense, is originally unknown ; and that ibat 
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genesis of laws oat of customs whioli advanced societies diow is 
implied Ijy the state of the earliest societies in which no customs 
have yet evolved into l|kws. An evolutionist might he expected to 
regard it as a necessary implication that before exogamy and 
endogamy became laws they must have been practices. 

If, instead of saying that I “never comprehended the meanings 
of tiie terms exogamy or endogamy,” Mr. McLennan had said that I 
. failed to comprehend how he reconciles his own uses of them with the 
meanings he gives, I should have agreed with him. On p. 230 in 
the chapter headed “ Conclusion,” (not, be it observed, in the chapter 
which he describes as “preliminary,” and therefore only approxi- 
mate in its statements) I find the following passage, in which I have 
italimsed the significant words : — 

“ On the whole, the account which we have given of the origin of exogamy 
appears the only one which will bear examination. The scarcity of women 
within the (puup led to a practice of stealing the women of other groups, and 
in time it came to he eontidered improper, because it was unusual for a man to 
marry a woman of his own group.” 

Hiis passage, summing up the results of Mr. McLt^nnan’s inquiries, 
while it tacitly asserts tW “ the origin of exogamy ” was a chief 
problem (though Mr. McLennan now says it did not concern him), 
ajqdies the name exogamy to a. practice that had not yet become a late. 
Even now, on the first page of the above article, he uses it in the 
same sense when he speaks of his original suggestion thusr— “ tbo 
practice of capture somehow introducing exogamy, and exogamy 
thereafter perpetuating and extending the practice of capture.” If, 
then, because I have applied the name exogamy to a growing 
oust(na that had not yet hardened into a law, I am charged with not 
undersUinding what exogamy means, I have simply to reply that the 
•charge recces with fatal effect on Mr. McLennan himself ; since he 
uses the word in the same sense. 

Here I must end all I have to say on these matters. In treating 
of the domestic relations in the Pritieiples of Sociology, I could not 
avoid dealing with Mr. McLennan’s theory. While accepting some 
of his minor propositions, I found mysdf unable to accept his major 
ones. My reasons for dissent were expressed in the most temperate 
manner I could use. Mr. McLennan has, however, introduced into 
his rejoinder a tone which renders it undesirable to continue the 
discussion. 


Herbekx Sfencee. 
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It sounds almost incredible that the outbreals of a war in Europe should 
not be the most absorbing event of the month in which it has tahon place. 
Yet the incredible is true, and for a week men almost forgot the conflict in 
the east, in their amazement and distress at what at first seemed to mean the 
unexpected provocation to new and deeper conflicts in the west. The Bussian 
troops have advanced slowly towards the line of the Danube. In the Asiatic 
field they were repulsed with loss at Batoum, the coveted port in the South- 
east comer of the Euxine ; after the capture of Boukonm Ealeh by the Turks, 
they seemed to be threatened with a rising of their Circassian subjects in 
the rear. But these misadventures have been obliterated by the capture of 
Ardahan (May 17), and by the rapid approach of the Bussian forces towards 
Erzeroum. The Turks are reported to have made a bad defence, and they 
are said to have lost heart for farther operations. Irritation at these dis- 
asters has led to mutinous demonstrations at Constantinople, to violent and 
agitated debates in the Chamber, and to the proclamation of a state of siege. 
Boumania has thrown off the nominal yoke and declared her independence 
of the Porte, and Seryia may be expected to imitate Boumania s example. 
Greece is rapidly growing more restless, and her people threaten any day to 
become uncontrollable. Unless, therefore, there is either an understanding 
between Bussia, Austria, and Germany, or a fixed resolution on the part of 
Bussia not to go beyond the point at which European opinion would be 
likely to turn actively against her, wo may before this time next month find 
ourselves in the inmost meshes of those contingencies which have, oven m 
bare anticipation, been the dread and the despair of European statesmen. ^ 
Wo may, that is to say, see Austria alarmed into action by the formation of 
inconvenient governments on her borders ; Turkey thrown into anarchy by 
the weakness and break-up of the central power ; and Bussia holding the 
Euphrates Valley, and commanding Syria. 

Yet it is felt, and rightly felt, that even with so momentous a crisis as 
this coming so swiftly upon Europe, the sudden throwing aside of the 
mask by the oonspiralors of reaction in France is an event of the very 
first importance. It is so for many reasons. It has not only OTdangered 
the stability of government and the peace of society in Franee ; ithas inade 
France a mark for new enmity from Germany, and for old suspicions revived 
in Italy. For the moment, the President, like Lord Derby, has played the 
game of Prince Bismarck. It is to Germany’s interest that Bussia should 
.have her hands tied by a war, and Lord Derby by refusing to join in the • 
coercion of Turkey last October made war between Bussia and Turkey 
inevitable. It is for Germany’.e interest that France should be wiOtottt 
allies, and the President and his clerical cabinet have alienated both Italy 
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and £ngliuid« Even the most ardent partisans of Eranee in thfa country 
do not mean the France of Napoleon IV* for Monseigneur Dupanlonp* 
No donot, then, there is little risk of the instant adoption of a provocativo 
policy by the Broglie cabinet. But what is certain is that such a govoniment 
as it is the nltimate object of the Broglie cabinet to set up, can cy^ly subsist 
by loaning on the clerical patty ; and the clerical party will demand a price 
for their support; and everybody knows that this price can only be a 
policy that will give Germany a fair excuse, and Italy a solid reason for 
a breach. Thai would be the inevitable outcome of reactionary government, 
in whatever shape it might be restored. It is, no doubt, therefore, uhpossiblo 
to suppose that there is an immediate and pressing danger of the repeti- 
tion of the disastrous imperial policy of the summer of 1870. The Presi- 
dent is justified for the immediate moment in denying that his cowp d'lHat 
at home means any change in his policy abroad. But if his coup d'etat 
succeeds, then that success can only be assured by a foreign war, because 
nothing short of a foreign war will content his only eficctive aiders and 
abettors. If Germany were not there to prevent so detestable a crime, 
we can hardly doubt that the Broglie cabinet would provoke a war "with 
the Italian kingdom. Such a stroke would distract attention, would excite 
the enthusiasm of the clerical party to the highest pitch, and might perhaps 
be approved by a certain number of unwise persons who aro not clerical, 
but who retain the old contempt and dislike of the French towards the 
Italians, and still regard the unity of Italy with the jealousy that used to 
find its mouthpiece in M. Thiers. Germany, however, stands in the %vay 
of such a policy as this. It is not the first time that Germany has saved 
France from the hands of her own reactionist conspirators. 

Just as the apprehensions of immediate foreign danger were exaggerated 
at the fost shock of the President's exploit, so were the apprehensions of 
immediate domestic convulsion exaggerated. The manner of the presiden- 
tial stroke warranted the alarm ; its violent haste ; the harsh and per- 
emptory letter to M. Jules Himon ; the stiff and arbitrary message to the 
Chambers ; the sinister complexion of the now ministry ; the proof of 
plaunod conspiracy furnished by the sweeping changes of pt^foets witliin 
four-and-twenty hours. For a few hours it seemed as if M. Gambotta and 
the other chiefs of the Left might be sent to Vincennes, and a new day of 
bamcades and fusillades might open. There was so absolutely no I'eason 
for the precipitation of the President’s step, that ordinary calculation was 
baffled, and all appeared possible. It is no wonder that men were bewil- 
dered, and almost cowed. But a less terrible interpretation is now generally 
put upon the President’s hasty act. After the first day or two it was 
felt that the key-note to the whole design was honestly given in the 
Message to fiie two Chambers : — “ Ag long as I am the depository of power 
I will use it to the full extent of its legal limits to oppose what I regard as 
the ruin of my country ; but I am convinced that the coimtri/ Hunks as I deft 
—it is not the triuntph of those theories tfint it wished for at ike last elections. 
That is not what was promised to the country by those who took advantage 
of my name, and declared themselves resolved to maintain my power, and 
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these persons proved the miy’ority of the candidates. If it 

and in each a manner as to ^ard against all misunderstanding) 4$ MuMf" 1 

am sUre, rt^ect tJuit conchision.'* '* . ' ' v 

In other words, what the President says is this : I am of thd ; 
the country) 1 know, is also of the Bigh^ A majority of the Bight Would 
have been returned in 1876, if there had not been a mistaken notion' that 
the Left were my supporters. That shall not happen again. There"’ shiill 
be prefets and a cabinet to say that the Left are my enemies, aasd tikat to 
vote for them is to vote against me. M. Buffet was not allowed ito 
this.” Hence the proposed elections are designed to be a repetition' of 46 
experiment so confidently made at the last elections, with ihe-hnixienBe 
difference, however, that if the next elections should go as the llust one 
went, it will be not a minister, nor a cabinet, but the President of the 
Republic himself whom the nation will dismiss. 

If this be the real account of what is in Marshal Macmahon’s mind, 
then all to be said is that he has been led into the most deplorable piece of 
fatuity by the vanity and conceit of one adviser, and the sanguine unsempu- 
losity of another. By an act of inconceivable perversity, the Marshal 
* deliberately steps down from the chair of the President of the Biepublic, 
and becomes a candidate. That tlie ministry will be utterly routed at' the 
elections, is the universal belief among people who keep tiiemselves cool. 
The Duke do Broglie is personally unpopular, and even, what M. Buffet 
never was, he is regarded as a slightly ridiculous personoge. The circum- 
stances under which the cabinet has been formed are highly unfavoufable 
to it. It contains no strong man. It stands convicted as a cabinet of 
conspirators who plot in the dark. It has disloyally and unreasonably 
overthrown a government which was pursuing a tranquil and moder^e 
course. It has inflicted much injury on trade ; it has broken the social 
calm which was never more intense than on the evening of the fifteenth of 
May ; it has damaged the reputation of France in Europe for restored sense 
and steadfastness. Again, what has happened to change the anti-clerical^ 
verdict of the elections of 1876, which was given by a majority of 860 
liberal returns against 164 reactionary returns ? It is true that some one 
— it is not known who, nor by what authority — ^issued a manuesto pur- 
porting to be official, and promising instant repression to all ultramontane 
demonstrations. But this declaration is in patent contradiction to unmis- 
takable facts. The Duke de Broglie’s vanity and the Marshal s panic may 
have produced the rash dismissal, but everybody knows that the 
on which the reactionists rely are tho priests, and the arms the Bonapartist 
prefets. Their only true support is the priest-party. That party is in a 
state of intense resentment and alarm at the prospect of losing the control 
of tho schools ; it feels an intolerable chagrin at the sight of public eduea- 
tion being in the hands of a rational and liberal person like M. Waddmgton. 
We do not ignore tho power of the priest-party, any more t^an we ipate 
that of the clergy in our own polities. Wo only say that France is no 
longer of 4at party. 

On the whole, then, there are the strongest possibilities that the n^ttetectoms 
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eleetionB there be^will ratif jQie verdbt of Febrtuury, 1876« The President 
has identified himself with the unknown. Behind him is, not ono pretender, 
but three. To vote for him iriHo vote for what ? Per the Empire, for the 
Bestoiation, or for the Due d*Aomale ? How is the elector to be reconciled 
to a nameless policy lying in such profound shadow as this ? The Marshal’s 
clerical supporters have identified themselves with what is jdainly recognised 
as a policy of uncertainty and war and national danger. His premier 
carries no weight, and has no programme. Beaction has no consistency in 
itself; its forces are mutually internecine, and their aims irreconcilable. 
The day after the Bepublic was trampled under foot, the usurpers would 
be at deadly war among one another, Legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, 
all hating and suspecting one another more bitterly than they had hated 
the Bepublic. Nothing has happened since February, 1876, to alter the 
popular opinion as recorded in the elections of that time, that in spite of 
the extravagances of a noisy but politically insignificant section at the 
extreme left of the party, it is the Bepublicans who truly represent order, 
and the Bepublicans only who stand for national security. 

Of course it is assumed in all this that there is to be no military coiiji d'Hat. 
Wo are the last to deny the seriousness of such ^an assumption. “It is 
certain,” we wrote in April of last year, after the French elections, “ that the 
President cannot feel any sympathy either with the Senate or the Chamber 
with which he is called to govern. A gcnerid, accustomed to command, is ill 
prepared to play the delicate, submissive, self-effacing part of a constitu- 
tional sovereign, on whom the majority imposes a ministry and laws.' It is 
hardly likely that the President will ever make a coup d'etat in his own 
fiivour. But exasperated by the exigencies of the Left, alarmed at the 
agitations which they might provoke, he might possibly think it his duty to 
take energetic measures to * save the country.’ Persons will certainly not 
be wanting in the future, who will tell him in all good faith that this is his 
bounden duty.” And then it was pointed out that in continental affairs, 
“we must always take account of the undeniable fact that the constitu- 
tional system is at the mercy of the army, and only subsists by sufferance 
of the executive power.” {Fortnightly Eeview, April, 1876, p. 6fi6.) 

At present, however, there appears little ground for apprehension. The 
President cannot believe that the country is against him, and it looks as if 
the whole afiair were the work, not of violent and unflinching adventurers, 
like the heroes of the Second of December, but of a small company of weak 
and vain intriguers, who have induced the Marshal to share a most futile 
illusion. If there is an election, in the first place ; if there is a republican 
victory, in the second ; if there is no coup d'etat, in the third ; then on 
Marshal Macmahon*8 resignation, the two Chambers will in a common 
session elect Is President a representative of the ideas of the minority. In 
that ease, the master-stroke of the reactionists will have the extremely 
satisfactory ffboi of placing a Liberal President in power some years 
sooner than would have been the case otherwise. 

One at the most important results of this will be a change in the per- 
manent type of the presidential office. Perhaps if Marshal Macmahon had 
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persisted in his part as constitutional president, that might haye rmnaiaed^' 
us the fixed character o£ the post. The French, howeyer, are singicdady ' 
inapt for political fictions, nor indeed is any other nation inclined to siuih 
fictions, unless they happen to have come doym by inheritance, and to. ho 
like our monarchy, the eviscerated survival of what was once a reality^ 
The French, like the Americans, associate the highest executive Affice with 
executive power. The practice, even of a constitutional king like Louis 
Philippe, was to preside at cabinet councils, and to try to make his own 
ideas prevail. But it will be more agreeable to discuss the relative advan- 
tages of the two types of President, after France has passed through the* 
trying and dangerous crisis that awaits her — a crisis which is as important 
for her neighbours as for herself, and in which the Bepublic will have the 
ardent good-will of every lover of peace and good government in Europe. 


The events in France have been so astonishing as almost to e&ce the 
memory of the debate on Eastern affairs which occupied the House of 
Commons for five long nights, and ended in a ministerial majority of 181 
(May 14). Yet it has left such traces behind, as to call for a few words of 
criticism. Some of the incidents that arose from it will probably leave a 
lasting mark both on the course of the Eastern question in English opinion, 
and also on the future of the Liberal party. : ^ 

Of all the political surprises since the fatal January of 1874, none 
could have been more difficult to foresee than that Mr. Gladstone 
and the msgority of the Liberals in the country should be on one side, 
and the band of ministers to whom Mr. Gladstone had given power 
and occasion of fame should be angrily and vehemently on the other. 
The tactics of the front opposition bench are open to grave, and as we 
think, decisive objection. It is impossible to suppose, after Lord Harting- 
ton's vigorous speeches, first on the opening of the session, and 'next on the 
motion for papers at Easter, that he dissented from the substance of Mr. 
Gladstone's Resolutions. These speeches point as directly to coercion asi 
the famous fourth Resolution itself. But he and his colleagues have all 
along taken the position that a division, which would reveal the numerical 
weakness of the Opposition, was to bo avoided at all hazard. In the 
earlier part of the session they did their best not only to avoid a division, 
but even to shirk a general discussion of the Eastern Question. Mr. 
Fawcett ri^tly broke away from a strategy, so artificial, unworthy, 
and impotent, and the leaders of the Opposition were obliged to con- 
tent themselves with begging their reluctant followers to discuss, if 
discuss they must, but on no account to draw upon the party the catas- 
trophe of a division. A section of the party — ^including Mr. Fawcett, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Courtney— consistently protested against the adoption 
of this weak and timorous line. “We have the country with us,’* they 
kept saying : “ they are looking to us for a continuance of the autunm 
struggle against the aims of the Beaconsfield section of the cabinet ; a bid 
division will only show what eveiybody knows already, that the nug^rity 
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of the hoQBO 4668^ not Tctflect tbo majority of the eonstitaeneies.^' Bat the 
partieaiKB of inaotivity prevailed^ until Mr. (Baidatone, pressed by an over- 
whdmmg sense of responsibility to the country, and justly treating that 
reqpipnsibQtty as in such a crisis paramount over even the most respeotablo 
obligations of party etiquette, at length accepted the view of .the section of 
which we have spoken, and brought forward his Besolutions. What ought 
to have been the conduct of his former colleagues ? So far as any of these 
cdleagnes dissented by conviction from the snbstanoe of one or all 
of the Besolutions, they were clearly justified in refusing to support 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Bright, for instance, as we can all understand^ 
could under no considerations sanction any propositions that might 
in any contingency lead this country into war; and that Mr. Bright 
should have stayed away from the division would have been natural, 
reasonable, and open to no cavil nor complaint. But this was not the 
case with the other official liberals. It was not the case of men like Lord 
Hartington and his principal colleagues. They admitted that they had 
little quarrel with the matter of the Besolutions, but only 'with their oppor< 
tuneness. But then, whether rightly or 'wrongly, Mr. Gladstone bad 
insisted on thinking them opportune. The division, which the leaders 
deprecated, was inevitable. They could not prevent it. Why not, then, 
have made the best of it ? If there must be a division, why not have'actod 
so as to make it, at all events, as little unfavourable as possible ? If they 
even objected to the substance of the third and fourth Besolutions, what 
reason 'was there why Lord Hartington and his friends should not have voted 
for the first and second ? They pleaded, it is true, that a vote for the first 
two would be by implication to comxpit themselves to the spirit of the latter 
two also, even uf no vote wore actually to bo taken upon them. But then 
what was to hinder Lord Hartington from definitely stating his intention 
to support the one, and not the other ? Instead of taking this simple 
lin€t» the leAders seem to have allowed spleen to conquer policy ; they 
retreated into a Cave. Meanwhile the country was being raised upon 
them. Meetings were held in the great towns, and the^ was scarcely 
a liberal club or association in the land, which did not pass its reso- 
lution in favour of Mr. Gladstone. The late Premier says that 
he received upwards of three hundred sets of resolutions, petitions, and 
other forms of sympathy and support. It is quite true that there were 
one or two of these which were not meant to commit us to coercion. But 
there was a geuerid agreement 'with Mr. Gladstone's policy, and a stroiig 
enihusiasin for his person ; and as the parliamentary situation came4b be 
better^ understood out of doors, there grew up a feeling of very decided and 
menacing resmitment against the opposition leaders, who had themselves 
soisezfttioudytg;ulked ihe national expectations, and who were now hamper- 
ing a more oonrageous and clear-sighted statesgian than themselves. It 
began to be seen that Mr. Gladstone would he followed into the lobby by 
a bare one, of the Liberal members of parliament. 

:csinto'thenfedina^ proceedings of a severe party crisis, the messages, 
gpmg8.stttd .eetoin^, the fetching ahd earrymg,' which are bo important^ 
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which give so much work to gossips, hoi which lurc itevmrwllbweit ^ rCriBifif!. 
into history. The end of all was, that the HoWse of CommptiS' was astos^idl^^ 
on the eventfnl Jfonday afternoon (May ?) by the announcement' that^feepia^ 
promise had been arranged between Mr. Gladstone and the gentlemeu^vhoF 
had aspired to be his leaders. The agitation was indescribaUk < li vas.aiOt 
wonder that Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Courtney, and other mendpRI^of thn paxlly. 
of action, rose to complain of the abandonment of 'the third and fourth 
Intions. It seemed as if the country was to be balked to the very end, and 
that either the debate at once would collapse, or else that at best them would, 
be a discussion from which the real issne would be left out — namely wbej^er 
England should under any circumstances join in the work of compiling, ihC' 
Porte to take those moderate steps towards decent government that were, 
demanded by the European Powers. What the motives were that indneed 
Mr. Gladstone to withdraw the two UesolutionEn it would perhaps be 
cult even for himself to explain in two or three straightforward categorical 
propositions. Wo cauf however, easily understand how he should be eager to 
avoid humiliating the colleagues whom he had associated with the triumphs 
of his great ministerial period eight or nine years ago. We can easily undeis 
stand how he should bo willing to build for them one of those golden 
bridges of retreat, of which we have heard so much within the last nine 
months. They had already received a lesson, which was not without ita 
mortifications. They had discovered that in parliament and in the ranks 
of their nominal followers, there are now resolute Liberals who will only 
follow on the condition of being led, and who can never be overawed into 
nullity and a betrayal of the constituencies by any amount of the pom- 
posities of ofiiciallsm. The opposition leaders had also discovered that Mr» 
Gladstone is still the great rallying-centre of popular Liberalism, and the 
only commander whoso standard the liberal forces of the country are willing 
to recognise. 

The debate that followed Mr. Gladstone's magnificent oration in iuti*o--' 
ducing his Resolutions calls for little remark. The point in it upon which 
the country has seized with most satisfaction, was Mr. Cross's account ol^ 
the conditions under which British interests might bo considered to .be 
involved. It is trne that Mr. Cross's words, when carefully looked intov 
are looser than people have been willing to suppose. They would certainly 
boar interpretations, in certain contingencies by land or sea, that would be 
4 >xtromoly disturbing to the satisfaction with which they were heard and read 
ill the second week in May. However, under Lord Beaconsfield’s govem4 
inent||re are thankful for small mercies, and it was a comfort to sensible 
men, in dread of the red and flaming utterances of Mr. Hardy, to have the 
ministerial position defined as it was by Mr. Cross. The deep in^ession 
of relief which Mr. Gross's speech so unmistakably made upon the country, 
will naturally have its effect in keeping the Ministry in the patti whieh &e 
speech was supposed to indicate. For the rest, we need only say that' the 
coarse and the effects of the debate have amply and accurately justified those 
of us who have urged ever, since February the importance of parliamenlsi^ 
action, such as the .country has been looking ior. si&ca ^:atttui|VEtf 
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The ai^preheasionB as to the effect of a bad division upon foreign countries 
have proved utterly vain. Instead of the predicted ^sconragement of the 
Liberals at home, in parliament and out, we see increased confidence and 
greater vigour. And to the Ministerialists themselves the debate has been 
most salutary: the wilder spirits have been partially sobered by the mode- 
rate language which was obligatory on their responsible leaders, and their 
leaders, on the other hand, have had ah occasion, which only the popular 
verdict on the debate could have furnished, of judging the temper and 
leanings of the nation. 

Quite in harmony with this turn and cast of. public opinion, has been the 
almost, universal reprobation of the uncouth stiffness and irritation of Lord 
Derby’s dispatch of May 1, on the Bussian declaration of war. Its temper 
and contents are commonly felt to be both unjust and unstatesmanlike. 
They are felt, too, to be in direct contradiction to our line of action since 
the autumn. It is not indeed the first contradiction in policy during these 
disastrous manoeuvres of the English foreign office. • 

The gist of the Berlin Memorandum, for instance, was that some 
immediate grievances of a local character should be redressed; that the 
Porte should be solemnly warned that it must reform itself ; and that if 
after this warning it failed to do so, the Powers should consider efficacious 
measures to obtain the desired end. If united Europe had so settled it and 
had pressed some plan of the kind with sufficient firmness before the Pachas 
had learned to ride the high horse, before passions had been inflamed, and 
before great armaments had been got ready, wo may well believe that a 
settlement might have been reached. But the Berlin Memorandum having 
been rejected in the spring of 1876^ and so many unhappy events having 
occurred in the meantime, Europe came round in the spring of 1877 to 
the last Protocol. Lord Derby signed the Protocol, though he had refused 
to sign the Berlin Memorandum, yet the Protocol was really own brother to 
'the Berlin Memorandum. It was then too late ; the Porte, Oriental as it 
iS| had learned to interpret concession and conciliation as weakness ; it 
Jiad discovered that there could be no immediate union of the Powers for 
“ efficacious measures,” and it felt that if it was to fight Bussia alone it 
could do so better now than later. It replied to the Protocol by a dSfiance, 
and war necessarily resulted. 

Two or three dislocated utterances of Lord Beaconsfield apart, the official 
tone of the ^ British Government had been throughout the negotiations 
H^riendly and conciliatory towards Bussia. Over and over again, when sus- 
picions were raised outside, the Government volunteered the assuraq||S that 
no Power had behaved in a better or more friendly way Bussia. In 
the Conference Bussia gave up all to which we objected, and accepted what 
we proposed. The concord seemed to be complete. When the Turks had 
rejected the teftns of the Conference, Lord Derby suggested in the House 
of Lords much easier terms— -that a time should be given .tOjithem to 
i^orm themselves without exacting guarantees, and that then, if mey failed, 
Europe Aould cemsider the treatment to be adopted. Again Bussia gave 
way, and these views were embodied in the Protocol which she proposed, 
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and we in some sense accepted. So far as the official communications 
published in the blue books go, the justification of Russia in regard to 
the Protocol and her subsequent conduct is complete. She has only 
planned the course which she has all along publicly announced that abe 
would follow, and it is after acting with her for six months in apj^areni 
acceptance of the views which she had openly avowed that we have 
now turned and denounced her. 

It is hardly necessary to recall the public pledge of the Emperor of 
Russia in November, that ho would obtain justice for the Christians of 
Turkey in concert with the other Powers if possible, but alone if it must 
be ; nor to the persistent acceptance and use of the Russian declaration, . 
both by Lord Derby and by Lord Salisbury, when, not once but repeatedly, 
in the name of their own Government and in that of the united Powers, they 
solemnly and officially warned the Porte of the danger to its existence from 
an attack by Russia, which must result if the proposals of the Powers were 
rejected. In proposing and discussing the ]^otocol, the Russians were 
again, so far as the official papers show, perfectly explicit and straightfor- 
ward in their communications. Lord Derby’s dispatch of March 18 shows 
that, in first handing in the draft Protocol, the Russian ambassador 
declared that **the Emperor was sincerely desirous of peace, but not of 
peace at any price.” After the sacrifices of Russia and the enormous 
expenditure incurred, she could not retire without having some tangible 
result,” 

Again, Lord Derby’s dispatch of March 24 shows that on that date the 
Russian Ambassador had stated, in writing, the precise terms of the declara- 
tion which Russia would make in signing the Protocol ; viz., *Mf the Porte 
accepts the advice of the Powers, shows itself ready to replace its forces on 
a Peace footing, and to take in hand seriously the reforms mentioned in the 
Protocol, and will send a special envoy to St. Petersburg to treat of dis- 
armament, the Emperor of Russia will also on his side consent.” Three 
days later these terms were formally settled after reference to St. Peters- 
burg, and after consideration by the English Cabinet. (See Lord Derby’s 
dispatch 405 of March 27%) Prince Gortchakoff at the same time proposed, 
without objection, that the Protocol, as soon as signed, should be forwarded 
to Constantinople by telegraph. And, indeed, the terms of the Protocol of 
81st March, rendered its formal communication to the Porte absolutely 
necessary. The Powers invito the Porte to replace its arifiies on a peace 
footing,” and they otherwise solemnly advise and warn tiiat power. In 
Lor^ Derby’s dispatch of April 4 he states the wish of the Russian 
Minister, that Her Majesty’s representative at Constantinople should com- 
municate the Protocol to the Porte simultaneously with the representatives 
of the other Powers.” And it was communicated by all the Powers. It is 
impossible to understand, then, how expressions can be used which seem 
to suggest that the Protocol was a mere agreement between the Powers 
themselves ; or that Russia improperly presented it to the Porte, when it 
was never intended that she should do so ; or that it should be contended 
that Russia took us by surprise and made the Protocol inefiectual by her 
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docloration^ when, in fact, she had formally settloil that declaration with our 
Government some time before the signature of the Protocol*. 

Lord Derby no doubt stipulated that the Porte should not be required to 
sign the Protocol. All that was required was that Turkey should tacitly 
accept the advice of Europe, not protesting against it ; should show in 
practice a readiness to commence reforms ; and should send an envoy to treat 
for mutual disarmament. In accordance with that arrangement, Lord Derby 
did formally warn the Porte-^see his dispatch of April 5 — that a protest 
against the Protocol ” would be ** a reckless refusal by Turkey of the over- 
tures made by Hussia, and will have the effect of putting her in the wrong 
in the eyes ot‘ Europe.” The Porte did protest in the most insolent terms. 
Yet our Government, after having so recently and formally declared that 
in this case the wrong would be with Turkey, has turned round and 
denounced Bussia as being in the wrong. What can be more unintelligible ? 
How was it possible for Bussia to draw back in the face of the open defiance 
of the Porte ? What seems to be implied by the declarations of the organs 
of the Government is, that while the ostensible declarations of Bussia and 
arrangements with the Powers were what we have described, there was some 
secret understanding that it was all a sham to deceive the Bussian people, and 
to give the Emperor a pretext for retreat ; that while the Bussians said offici- 
ally that if their terms were not complied with they meant war, yet secretly 
they led our Government to suppose that they were determined to have 
peace at any* price, and that if the Protocol were only signed they would 
disarm, whatever might be the conduct of Turkey. If all this was so, it 
should bo a warning against entering into those tortuous and equivocal 
ways. 

Till we have evidence of some secret understanding, not expressed in the 
blue books, we must judge Bussia by tlio official papers. Whether sho 
really meant and wished for war nobody can protend to say. Probably 
different Bussians had different views. Probably the Emperor wished for 
peace. Possibly some of his ministers counted on the obstinacy and the delu- 
sions of the Porte to put them in the right, by rejecting the most moderate 
proposals. But if Bussia has done what is right, has throughout the nego- 
tiations accepted the advice and arbitrament of Europe, and has so put 
Turkey in the wrong, we have no sort of right to go behind her acts and 
say, without evidence, that though in the quarrel sho has been in the right, 
she was probabfy determined to quarrel whether right or wrong, and there- 
fore we shall consider her in the wrong. 

The antagonism to Bussia created by the dispatch of May 1 is therelore 
most deeply to be regretted, most mischievous, most dangerous. That 
this dispatch is in the highest degree unfriendly and antagonistic id &e 
view of all foreigners. The other Powers took no such step ; concerned. as 
they are as mi^h as we, they have let the action of Bussia pass in silence. 
If we thought it necessary formally to wash our hands of the business for 
the present, we might have done so without this bitter condemnation. 
The fear is that a breach thus commenced may widen. Speeches in the 
House ofOommons are often judged more by the notoriety of the speakers 
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than by thoir contents, and, thongh it has been little noticed, one ol the 
most telling was that of Mr. Hussey Vivian when he recalled the history 
of the Crimean war, and showed how our unfriendly comments when. the 
Bussians crossed the Pruth gradually ripened into war nine months later*. 

The profound silence of the Prime Minister is not more re-assurmg than^ 
the dispatch of his Foreign Secretary. Throughout his career, whenever he 
was unable to have his own way, Mr. Disraeli knew how to hold his peace, 
and to await his moment. Thi^ time, if his moment comes, and he finally 
succeeds in committing us to a war against Russia, the probability is that 
ho will ruin the future of his own colleagues. Even if we can suppose that 
a bare majority of the country might be stirred up and blindly misled into 
approval of such a war — a supposition that we ai least are not yet ready to 
admit as likely — there would still be a powerful, determined, and very 
articulate minority, and in the face of the activity of such a minority, the first 
steps towards the repetition of the mismanagement of the Crimean War— - 
and all experienco shows that such mismanagement may be counted on in 
every English war on the Continent of Europe — would be the instant ship- 
wreck of the ministry. But all this is not hidden from the eyes of the 
sensible men of the cabinet. Responsibility brings weightiness of judgment. 
On this account, wo may almost be content that the Liberals are out of 
office, and that the men who would in opposition have been sure to cry 
loudest against the policy which is now their own, as a surrender of national 
honour, dignity, safety, and the other shibboleths, are now silenced by the 
necessities of their own situation. 


Let us return for a moment to the relations between the Liberal leaders in 
parliament and the Liberals in the constituencies. Mr. Gladstone’s visit to 
Birmingham, to which, while we write, the attention of all the political part 
of the country is directed, is in one respect only the natural outcome of his 
avowed policy since last September ; namely, the policy of urgent, per- 
tinacious, and incessant appeal from the present Parliament, the Ministry, 
and the opinion of London society, to the nation at large. Mr. Gladstone’s 
visit has, however, a more general aspect than this. It gives his sanction, 
countenance, and encouragement, to that Confederation of Liberal Associa- 
tions, which is to be definitely organized on the occasion. Now what is 
the object and principle of such a Confederation, and why has it appeared 
desirable to its originators to promote it ? In the first place there can be 
no intention of mechanically imposing a programme upon such constitaeucies 
as outer into the scheme. No doubt one effect of discussion among 
delegates from popularly chosen associations will be graduafly to lead to a 
certain consensus as to the improvements in our legislative structure^which 
it is desirable to press. Men will naturally not take the trouble to combine, 
to meet together, and to stir the energies of local wards and districts, all 
for nothing more definite than the return to power of a party without a pro- 
gramme, and leaders without initiative. But the essential aim of the new 
organization is to secure a certain unity of action among the Liberals of the 
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coBntxy. It is a meansi and the only means, of getting at their mind and 
'Wishes. It is an elementary attempt to ask the constituencies the qnestion — 
What improvements in government do yon want? We cannot summon 
English Liberals in a mass out into Salisbury Plain. Bopresentation is the 
only plan for ascertaining the popular temper, and these representatives, in 
turn, meeting as they ‘will with those of othea towns, and having their ideas 
‘widened and their vigour stimulated by the intercourse, will inevitably 
influencis the electors by whom they are chosen. All this will stimulate 
and brace the constituencies, and it will convince the parliamentary leaders 
that in the present condition of liberalism, at all events, it is not true that 

they also serve who only stand and wait.*’ The shrewd hostility of the 
Whigs of the Saturday RevieWf for instance, already shows them that the 
section of action are the Liberals of the future, and that whedtthe next spell 
of power comes, it will mean not only a redistribution of electoral power, 
but first the emancipation of landowners from long settlements and of 
farmers from vexatious and restrictive covenants, and second, the relegation 
of ecclesiasticai and spiritual functions to those whom they concern. 

Jfiiy28, 1877.; 
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Supernatural Religion : an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine BevelatUnu 
Yol. 8 . Longmans. 

Mainly an analysis of the Aets of the Apostles, and of the testiihony to 
the Besorrection. 


Sl Clement of Rome. By J. B. LioaTFooT, D.D. Macmillan. 

^ A supplement to the author’s previous edition of Saint Clement, contain- 
ing the ncwly-diseovored portions of his epistles, and a translation of the 
whole. 

Recollections of the Lish Church. ByB. S.Bbooee, D.D. Macmillan. 
Extends from 1822 to 1662 . 


Life and Teaching of Theodore Parker. By Peter Dean. Williams and 

Norgate. 

A warm and eloquent eulogy. 


llie Authorship of the De Imitatione Christi; mih many Interesting Par* 
ticidars about the Book. By Samuel Kettlewell. Bivingtons. 

Am exhaustive discussion of the vexed question of the authorship of the 
« De Imitatione,” dotermming the point in favour of Thomas a Eompis. 


A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant; uilh an Historical Introduc* 
tion. By Enwimn Caibd. Maclehose. 


American Addresses. By T. W. Huxley. Macmillan. 

Beports of the addresses, chiefly on scientific subjects, delivered by Pro- 
fessor Huxley during his recent tour in the United States. 


A Comparative Survey of the Laics in Force for the Prohibition^ Regulaiion^ 
and Licensing of Vice in England and other Countries. By Sheldon 
Amos. Stevens and Sons. 

i 

A collection of everything relating to the subject in a legal point of 
view, to which is appended a powerful argument against the public coun* 
tenancing of prostitution as a social necessity. 
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Administration of thei^ ^ i mM tjXu^ 

Gilbert. Daldy, iBbister,'^ Co: 

kxk impeachment of the general management of tho property of the 
Corporation and tho Companies ; especially on the groand of the alleged 
systematic exclusion of the poor from thc) precincts of the City. 

• 

Turkey in Europe, By James Baker, Lieutenant-Colonel Auxiliary Forces. 
* Cassell, Potter, and Galpin. 

Treats, among other subjects, of the Turkish army, navy, and finances, 
the national means of defence, and foreign instigation to insurrection, ospe- 
cially in Bulgaria. 

tiiml Itemited, By Bichard F. Burton. Bentley. 

A comparison of the Sind of to-day ^vith Sind as known to the author 
twenty years since, with especial reference to political and administrative 
considerations. 

The Literary Remains of Clutrles Francis TyruhUt Drake, Edited, with a 
memoir, by Walter Besant. Bentley. 

A collection of papers chiefly relating to tho topography of Palestine. 

Memoir of James^ First Lord Abinyer, By tho Hon. P. C. Scarlett. 

Murray. 

An unfinished autobiography of the great advocate, with some slight 
additions, and half a volume of forensic arguments. 

Renaissance in Italy, By John Addington Symondb. 2 vols. Smitli, 

Elder & Co. 

The first of these volumes treats very fully of the revival in literature, 
the second of the revival in art : they form a continuation of tho author’s 
** Age of the Despots,” and are to be succeeded by a fourth volume treating 
of Italian literature in general. 

Thomas De Quinrey : his lAfe and Writinys, With unpublished corre- 
spondence. By H. A. Page. 2 vols. John Hogg & Co. 

Partly a reproSSetion of De Quincey’s autobiographic sketches ; but also 
containing much unpublished matter of great interest respecting tho latter 
period of his life. 

Charlotte Bronte : a Monoyraph, By M. T. Wemyss Beid. Macmillan. 

Foun Jed principally on hitherto unpublished letters addressed by Charlotte 
Bronte to an intimate female inend ; and meant to be a companion, not a 
rival, to Mrs. Gaskell’s Life.” 

' Garth, By Julian Hawthorne. 8 vols. Bentley. 
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UAri d!etre Ortmd^ere, Piir Vigxob Hugo. Calmann Levy; Bat&ds 

and^LoTiren. 

Poems on infancj, mspired by ^ veteran poet’s accustomed aff$(^n 
for the young and compassion for the '4'eak. 

V Hetman : drame en cinq ^actea^ vm. Par Paul Deboul^db. Caimans 

^ Levy Barthes and Lowell. 

Bepresente the eondijion of France after the war under a transparent 
disguise, and with an energy of patriotic feeling that has already earned 
it through fifteen editions^, 

Dktionnaire Qeoqraphique de Vandenne Egypte^ eonHenant plus de 2,000 
noms geographiquee qui se rencontrent mr les monuniem egyptiens. 
Wdftei^ichf Ac. Par H. Brugsch Bey., Hinrichs; Williams and 
Norgate. 

Will be completed in about eight parts. 

Peter von AUH, Zar Geschichte dee groem* ahendliindmJien Schieina und 
der Reformconcilien vm Pied^nd Comtanz. YonPr. PaulTsohaceebx, 
Perthes ; Williams and Norgate. 

The portrait of a mediaeval ecclesiastic celebrated for his erudition, who 
combined the characters of a zealpus patriot and a zealous churchman.* 

Feldmarechall Graf MoUkds Brief e me Buesland, Paetel; Williams and 

Norgate. 

Private letters on the ^docasion of the coronation of the present Tsar, 
which the author attended in an official capacity. 

Skizzenhuchf Lieder, und Bilder. Yon Paul Heyse. . Hertz ; Williams and 

Norgate. 

Miscellaneous pieces in' the most refined stylo of poetical composition. 

Dtu Vermoehtnist Kains, Th. 2. Topr Sacbeb-Mabocs. Frobees ; Nutt. 

Novelettes criticising the' lnstitntion of property, . and ezhibitiog its 
inequities in a dramatic form. 


END OF TOL. XXT. 
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ificttotuuitre Universe f des Lilteralurcs. tax G, Yapxbeatj. Hachette; 

Barthes and Lowell. 

A copious but compact encyclopaedia of literature ; biographical, sesthetio, 
and bibliographical. 

Precis du Droit des fjens. Par Th. Funck-Brentano et Albert Sorel. 
Plon; Barthes and Lowell. 


Traiie de la Science des Finances, Par Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. 2 tom. 
Guillaumin ; Barthes and Lowell. 

A great repertory of accurate financial information, in two parts : the 
first treating of the principles of taxation ; the second of the public credit, 
loans, and paper money. 

Colben et son Temps, Par A. Neymarce. 2 tom. Dentu ; Barthis and 

Lowell. 

A general survey of Colbert's administration. 

Vn Homme d'autrefois. Souvenirs recueillis par son arriero petit-fils le 
Marquis Costa de Beaureoabd. Barthes and Lowell. 

The memoirs of a French emigrant during the Bevolution, who took 
refuge in Piedmont and fought against Bonaparte, with whom he was sub- 
sequently employed to negotiate. 


Mes Souvenirs, IQOO — 1833. Par Daniel Stern. CalmannLevy; Barthes 

and Lowell. 

Beminiscenccs of the authoress’s youth, marriage, and the revolution of 
1880. 


Les Pt/rences et le Midi de la France. Par Adolphe Thiers. Charles ; 
Barthes and Lowell. 

Notes of a tour performed in 1822. Highly characteristic of the writer. 


T^pes et Silhouettes. Par Louis Hymans. Lebegue ; Barthes and Lowell. 

Sketches of tl^ leading men and reviews of the most pressing questions 
in modem Belgium. 


Voyage d trovers les malentendm et la plaisanterie de VExietence humaim^.^ 
Par TAbb^ H. Duclos. 2 tom. Didier ; Barthes and tiowell. ^ 

PisofUSBions in a lively strain on numerous questioim ot and 

im ^w s, l^e divergence between 







